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“ Anviksiki (Logic) has ever been esteemed as the lamp of all ° 
sciences. the resource of all actions and the shelter of all virtues.” 
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' Modern Logic is a veritable ocean whose water is saline and 
which is unapproachable owing to the tumults and uproars of 
the commentators. Is not then the water of that ocean capable 
of being drunk? Why not? Intelligent people, like clouds, can 
easily approach the ocean and drink its water pure and sweet.” 
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° PREFACE 


It pleased His Excellency the Earl of Ronaldshay, G.C.I.E., 
the Governor of Bengal, to utter these memorable words while 
presiding at the Convocation of the Calcutta University in the year 
1918 :— “That an Indian student should pass through a course of 
philosophy at an Indian University without ever hearing mention 


of, shall I say, Sankara, the thinker who, perhaps, has carried 


idealism further than any other thinker of any other age or country, 
or of the subtleties of the Nyàya system which has been handed 


down through immemorial ages, and is to-day the pride and glory 


of the tols of Navadvipa, does, indeed, appear to me to bea profound 
anomaly." à - 

Words like these coming from one who is himself a keen 
and ardent student of Indian Philosophy and a scrupulous and 
sympathetic ruler, came upon me, who have the good fortune to 
belong to Navadvipa, “ with double sway " and supplied the ins- 
piration which sustained me in this my humble attempt to 
present a history of Indian Logic or Nyaya Darsana before 
the English-knowing public. 

It was my revered preceptors Mahamahopadhyaya Mohesh 
Chandra Nyayaratna, C.I.E., Principal, Sanskrit Collega, Caleutta, 
and Mahamahopadhyaya Jadunath Sarvabhauma of Navadvipa, 
who (the first by his lecture on Bhasaparicheda and Siddhanta- 
muktüvali. and the second by his lectures on Kusumainjali and 
Atma-tattva-viveka) first awakened in me an interest in the 
study of Indian Logic. That was about the year 1892. Subse- 
quently I read Modern Logic, viz. Tattvacintàmani and Sabda- 
áakti-prakasika under Pandit Bamacharan Nyayacharya and 
Raghunitha Siromani’s Didhiti under Pandit Jibanath Misra, both 
of Benares College. 

I searched out and studied most of the books and manu- 
scripts on the subject of Hindu Logic to be found in the Sanskrit 
College Library and the Asiatic Society of Bengal and occasionally 
consulted works supplied by the Deccan College, Poona, a nd Benares 
Sanskrit College. I thus put myself in the way of acquiring 
some acquaintance with Indian Logic and from time to time 
published several books and articles on Nyà ya. 

With regard to Jaina Logic, I derived valuable help from my 
teacher, Sastra-visarada Jainácarya Vijayadharma Sari. Pandit 


» Indravijaya Upadhyaya and oceasionally from Pandit Haragovind 
. Beth Nyvüàyatirtha. I gathered Jaina books from various Jaina 
. Societies and Publishing Houses such as those at Benares, 
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Azimganj, Arrah, Bhavnagar, etc. I also used a large number of 
Jaina manuscripts, of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Deccan College, 
Poona, etc., besides those in the possession of the aforesaid Vene- 
rable: Vijayadharma Sari. ; 

. As regards Buddhistic Logic, I could not get much help from 
Pali sources, because neither in the Buddhistic Scriptures intro- 
duced into Ceylon in 254 B.C. by Mahendra, son of Asoka, nor 
in the Buddhistic books recorded in writing in S8 B.C. by 
Vatta-gümini, is there any trace of a systematic culture of Nyàyna. 
Even during my visit to Ceylon in 1909 (Appendix K), I did 
not come across in that island any evidence of Nyàya study. 
On this subject I have derived materials to some extent from 
Chinese, but mostly from Tibetan sources. Professor Kimura 
occasionally helped me in dealing with Chinese materials. Con- 
cerning the Tibetan sources almost all the materials were derived 
from Bstan-hgyur some volumes whereof were lent to me by the 
India office through the courtesy of Dr. F. W. Thomas. "Through 
the kindness of Lord Curzon, the then Viceroy of India, I was 
enabled to retain temporarily for my use some other volumes of 
Bstan-^gyur brought down from Gyantse during the Tibet Mission 
of 1904. To secure further materials bearing on the subject of 
Buddhistic Logic I visited Labrang and Pamyangchi monasteries 
in June 1907 and October 1908, respectively (Appendices I and J), 
and came across a world of facts for observation and comment. 
Since the opening of increased intercourse between India and 
Tibet consequent upon the Tashi Lama's visit to India in 1905 
(of which an account is given in Appendix H), batches of Tibetan 
traders have been pouring into India and from them four copies 
of, Bstan-hgyur have been obtained since 1911, of which one is 
with me, one in the Asiatic Society, Caleutta, one (a fragmentary 
copy) in the Sahitya-Parishad Library, and one in the Calcutta 
University Library. ; 

In regard to the chapters on modern Logic I occasionally 
consulted some scholars among whom Mahimahopadhyaya 
Pramatha Nath Tarkabhüsana, Mahamahopidhvaya Gurucharan 
Tarka-darSana-tirtha, Mahámahopaádhyàya Lakshman Sastri, 
Mahaimahopadhyaya Vindhyeswari and Pandit Jamini Nath Tarka- 
vagisa may be gratefully mentioned. 

My thanks are due to Hon'ble Mr. W. W. Hornell, Director 
of Public Instruction, Bengal, who very kindly looked through 
the first batch of manuscripts and made many suggestions which 
have stood me in great stead in preparing the volume. I am also 
grateful to Rev. A. Johnstone, M.A., Principal, C M.S. College, 
for having revised manuscripts as well as the proofs of the portion 
dealing with ancient Logic. Mr. F. J. Monahan, I.C.S,, Commis- 
sioner, Presidency Division, looked through a few galleys and when 
T 
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he left for England, the work of revision was very kindly under- 
taken by Dr. W. S. Urquhart, of the Scottish Churches College, to 
whom I offer my thanks. My special thanks are due to Dr. 
H. Stephen of the Calcutta University for the interest and thorough- 
ness with which he examined all the proofs of the present volume. 

The book however could not have seen the light nor assumed 
its present form were it not for help of various kinds received 
from that Macenas of letters—1 mean the Hon'ble Justice Sir 
Asutosh Mukherji, Sarasvati, whose name is inseparably asso- 
ciated with every form of educational work in Bengal, who has 
spent the best years of his life in effecting various improvements 
in the status of the Calcutta University and who above anything 
else is the typical man of action—a great Karma1ogin —unswerv- 
ing in his aim and fixity of purpose, selfless in his devotion to work, 
pursuing it through life regardless of malediction or benediction, 





praise or blame. x 
21 AUI 1290 Saris CHANDRA VIDYABHUSANA. 


The late Mahàmahopàdhyàya Dr. Satis Chandra Vidya- 
bhüsana had seen this book through up to p. 384. After his rather 
sudden death the work of seeing the remainder of the book 
through the press, was entirely left to me. [ am, therefore, entirely 
responsible for any defects to be found in those pages. , I have been 
helped, however, very materially by Dr. W. S. Urquhart and by 
Pandit Pasupati Nath Sastri, M.A., to both of whom I have to 
express my thanks. The Index has been prepared by my old 
pupil Prof. Surendranath Bhattacarya, M.A., of the Behar Na- 
tional College and for the Tibetan Index [ have to thank Mr. 
Tohan Van Manen, Librarian, Imperial Library, Calcutta. 

I am well aware of my unfitness to undertake such a task 
requiring years of patient study. But I was tempted to do so, 
among other reasons, on account of the feeling of esteem and 
regard which I always entertained for my late friend, and I look 
upon this slight service to his memory as going a little way 
towards repaying the many kindnesses he had always shown to 
me ever since I first knew him. 


CALCUTTA, I. J. S. TARAPOREWALA. 
December, 1920. , 
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INTRODUCTION. 


My object in this volume is to write the history of what is 
called Nyaya, one of the six schools into which orthodox philo- 
sophy in India is divided. The word ‘ logic,’ although it is in 
common parlance held synonymous with Indian Nyàya, is not 
exactly identical with it. Logic covers some of the subjects of 
Nyàya as well as Vaisesika and is not co-extensive with either. 


Indian Logie has been differently defined in different ages but 
the definition generally accepted is the science which ascertains 
valid knowledge either by means of the six senses or by means of 
the five members of the syllogism ; in other words, perception and 
inference are the subject-matter of Logic 


In my anxiety to assign a proper place to Jaina and Buddhis- 
tic Logic, which played no inconsiderable part in the development 
of the science of reasoning in India, I have made a departure from 
the time-honoured classification of Indian Logic into Aricient and 
Modern and have added an intermediate stage— thus dividing it into 
three periods. Ancient (650 B.C.—100 A.D.), Medizval (up to 1200 
A.D.) and Modern (from 900 A,D.). The standard texts for each 
of these periods were Nyaya-Sutra by Aksapada, Pramápa- 
samuccaya by Dignaga and Tattva cintimani by Gangeéa Upa- 
dhyàya respectively. The wide popularity of these works is evi- 
denced by the large numbers of commentaries that have been 
written upon them, as mentioned below :— 


THE ANCIENT SCHOOL OF INDIAN Loolc. 
T'ext. 


l. Nváva-sutra by Aksapida Gautama. 
Commentaries. 
2. Nyá&ya-bhüsya by Vátsyáyana. 
3. Nydya-vartika by Udyotakara. 
4. Nyáaya-vürtika-tátparya-tika by Vacaspati Misra. 
5. Nyüya-vürtika-tátparya-tiká-pari$uddhi by Udayanücürva. 
6. Nyüya-nibandha-prakása by Vardhamina. 
7. Nyüyülankara by Srikantha. 
8. Nyüya-vrtti by Abhayatilaka Upadhyaya. 
9. Nyüya-sütroddhára by Vácaspati Misra. 
10. Nyàaya-rahasya by Ramabhadra. 
ll. Nyàáya-siddhünta-málá by Jayrima. 
12. Nyüya-sutra-vrtti by Visvanitha Siddháüntüpaücünana. 


13. Nyáya-samksepa by Govinda Sanna, 
* 
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21. Didhiti-rahasya by Mathüranátha Tarkavágisa. 

22. Tattva-cintamani-didhiti-prasairint by  Krsnadása Sarva- 
bhauma. 

23. Anuméanaloka-prasirini on Paksadhara by Krsnadasa. 

94. Sabdaloka-Viveka by Gunánanda Vidyavagisa. 

25. Didhiti-tika by Ramabhadra Sarvabhauma. 

26. ‘Tattva-cintamani-didhiti-prakasika by J agadisa Tarkdlankara. 

97. "Tattva-cintümani-didhiti-gudháürtha-vidyotana by Jayarama 
Nya yapaficanana. | 

98. 'Tattva-cintamani-didhiti-prakasika by Bhavánanda Sid- 
dhüntavagisa. 

99. Tattva-cintamani-didhiti-pariksé by Rudra Nya vavücaspati. 

30. Didhiti-tika by Raghudeva Nyáyal'ankára. 

31. Tattva-cintamani-didhiti-prakasika by Gadádhara. 

32. "Tattva-cint&mani-didhiti-tikà by Rümarudra Tarkavagisa. 


"Losses. 
33. Tattva kalisinkari-patrika by Kalisankara. 
34. 'Tattva cándri-patrika by Candra Narayana. 
35. Tattva-raudri-patrika by Rudra Narayana, etc. 


Of all the nations of the world the Hindus and the Greeks 
appear have developed systems of logic to a large extent in- 
dependently of each other. Hindu Logic in its rudimentary stage 
can be traced as early as the 6th century before Christ. Greek 
Logic assumed a definite form in the fourth century E.C. though 
its germs can be traced a little enrlier in the controversies of the 
Sophists and Socrates. But so far as the five-limbed syllogism 
of Hindu Logic is concerned the Hindu logician may have been 
indebted some way or other to the Greeks. While the syllogism 
was definitely formulated as a logical doctrine by Aristotle in 
his Rhetoric, Prior Analytics and Posterior Analytics in the 
4th century B.C., the Hindu logician shows but a vague concep- 
tion of it as late as the 1st century B.C. It is not inconceivable 
that the knowledge of Aristotle's logic found its way through 
Alexandria, Syria and other countries into Taxila (vide Appen- 
dix A). This is rightly corroborated by the Hindu tradition 
that Narada who visited Alexandria (Svetadvipa) and became an 
expert in the handling of the five limbed syllogism. So simple 
is syllogistic structure that it does not seem to require any theory 
of gradual development to explain itsgrowth. And Aristotle might 
have conceived the idea of syllogistic form into which all reason- 
ing could be put as a complete whole. 

I am inclined, therefore, to think that the syllogism did not 
actually evolve in Indian Logic out of inference, and that the 
Hindu logician owed the idea of syllogism to the influence of Aris- 
“totle (vide Appendix B). To me it is one of the most important en- 
quiries in the history of Indian Logic to ascertain at what stage the 
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doctrine of inference, which was an indigenous growth, was happily 
amalgamated with the borrowed art of syllogism into a common 
structure of logical thought. The Buddhist work Kathavatthu 
furnishes several logical terms, e.g. wpanayana, nigamana, etc., of 
syllogistic reasoning. But we find not a single instance where 
these terms have been methodically combined so as to form a 
syllogism proper. An attempt has been made to discuss the point 
at issue in the Appendix B, and I leave it to the reader to take 
my views for what they are worth. n 
Ancient logic -was called Anviksiki, or the science of debate, 
but with the introduction of syllogism or proper reasoning it 
came to be called Nyàya from the Ist century A.D. The Nyaya- 
Aastra in its earliest age flourished in Mithila with Gotama but it 
attained its high development in Prabhasa with  Aksapada. 
The mediaeval logic from the 4th century A.D. wascalled Pramana 
Sastra, inasmuch as it dealt with pramana, the meansof valid 
knowledge, i.e. perception and inference. Ujjaini in Malwa and 
Valabhi in Gujarat were the scenes of activity of the Jaina logi- 
cians of the ANRA sect. The Digambaras flourished prin- 
cipally in Pataliputra and Dravida (including Karnata) about 
the 8th century A.D. Buddhist logicians flourished in universities 
such as Kāñcīpura, Nalanda (vide Appendix C), Odantapuri, Sri- 
dhanya-kataka, Kasmira and Vikramaéilà (vide Appendix E). 
In Bengal Buddhist Logic attained its highest development during 
the reigns of the kings of the Pàl dynasty (vide Appendix D). 
Modern Logic commenced from the 10th century A.D, and was, in 
its first stage, called Prakarana or the Manual of Logic, but its 
real life began from the 13th century A.D., since when it has 
been called Tarka-Sastra or the science of Dialectics. It flour- 
ished in the University of Mithila (vide Appendix F) during 
i3th. 14th and 15th centuries, and afterwards that of Nadia 


(vide Appendix G) became its stronghold from the 16th century 
onwards, 


CALCUTTA, 
21st April, 1920. SATIS CHANDRA VIDYABHUSAN 
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FOREWORD. 


Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Satischandra Vidyabhushan came of 
a respectable Brahmana family of Faridpore. He was the third 
son of the well-known Pandit Pitambar VidyavagiSa and was born 
on. the 30th July, 1870, in the village of Khalkula in Faridpore. 
Satischandra" was an infant four years old when he lost his 
father. The family was large and yet had no earning member ; 
and the eldest son Biswamber Jyotisàrnava who was then only 
sixteen maintained the family under circumstances of great 
difficulty. ` 

Satischandra first went to the village school at the early age 
of five and rapidly made his mark amongst his fellow students. 
He stood first in the Minor Vernacular Examination from his 
Division and secured a scholarship which enabled him to proceed 
to Navadvip and take admission into the Hindu School. He 
passed the Entrance Examination of the Calcutta University in 
1888, and obtained a scholarship which helped him to come to 
Calcutta and take his admission into the City College. Im due 
course he passed the F.A. Examination and then migrated to the 
Krishnagar College. He took his B.A. degree with Honours in 
Sanskrit in 1892, and in the following year passed ¢he M.A. 
Examination in Sanskrit from the Calcutta Sanskrit College. 
Meanwhile he had distinguished himself at the Sanskrit Examina- 
tion held by the Vidagdha Janani Sabhà of Navadwip and had 
obtained the title of Vidyabhiisana. It may be mentioned here 
that while still an undergraduate student in the City College 
he had married in 1889 the youngest daughter of Babu Gangadhar 
Acharyya, the first Principal of the Midnapore College. 

In 1893, shortly after Satischandra had passed the M.A. 
Examination in Sanskrit, he settled at Krisbnagar as Professor of 
Sanskrit in the local college. Here he had special opportunity 
to study Sanskrit Kavya from Mahamahopadhyaya Ajitnath 

yayaratna and Sanskrit Nyaya from Mahamahopadhyaya Jadu- 
h Sarvabhauma, each the recognised authority on his special 
ject. Some years later his services were lent by the Government 
— of Bengal to the Buddhist Text Society under whose auspices he 
edited a number of ‘useful Pali Texts and published several 
original papers which attracted the attention of scholars in 
Europe and America. About this time he came into contact 
with Rai Saratchandra Das, Bahadur, €.LE., the distinguished 
@ibetan Explorer at whose request his services were again lent by 
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TNExvili > FOREWORD. 
Ka | the J——— for three years to assist in the preparation 
of a Tibetan-English Dictionary. He was in Darjeeling for 
this purpose from 1897-1900 and utilised the opportunity to 
acquire a thorough mastery over the Tibetan language with 
the help of the celebrated Lama Funchhog Wangdan of Lhasa, 
then resident at Darjeeling. In December, 1900, Satischandra 
came to Calcutta as a Professor in the Sanskrit College. At about 
this period he acquired a thorough knowledge of Pali from 
Sramanas of Ceylon and Burma. In November, 1901, he appeared 

a second time at the M.A. Examination of the Caletta University 

and chose Pali as his special subject. The University authorities 
were placed in a difficulty to find a suitable examiner. Ultimately 

Mr. C. H. Tawney and Prof. E. B. Cowell who had for many 
years been connected with the University arranged with Professor 

T. W. Rhys Davids to conduct the examination. Satischandra 
achieved high distinction and his nttainments were specially 
praised by the distinguished examiner. In March, 1902, he was 
transferred to the Presidency College as Professor of Sanskrit, 
écember, 1905, the Tashi Lama came to India in order to 
v the places sacred to Buddhists. Satischandra was deputed 
by the Government to accompany him, to act as Interpreter and 

to explain to him the histories and customs at the old Buddhist 
holy places. The Tashi Lama was highly pleased and presented 
Satischandra with a Khatag (silken upper garment) in token of high 
regard. + On the Ist January, 1906, the Governor-General bestowed 
upon him the coveted title of Mahamahopadhyaya. In 1907, on 

my nomination, Lord Minto, then Chancellor of the Calcutta 
University appointed him an Ordinary Fellow. At the same time 

he became a Fellow of the Asiatic Society of Bengal and Joint 
Philological Secretary. In 1908, the University conferred on him 

the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy amd awarded him the Griffith 
Prize for original research. About this time the question of 
Principalship of the Sanskrit College had come under the 
consideration of the Government of Bengal and the suggestion 

* | had been put forward that a European scholar should be appointed. 
The Lieutenant-Governor felt doubtful as to the advisability of 
such a step and discussed the matter with me as Vice-Chancellor 

of the Uniyersity. I expressed my emphatic disapproval of 

the course proposed and expressed the opinion that Dr. 
Satischandra Sve would be found admirably qualified 

for the Pfincipalship if he were offered facilities for further 
training. This view prevailed and during 1909 and 1910 Satis- 
chandra was placed on deputation. In J 1909, he went to 
‘Ceylon and studied for six months with the venera Hig 

— Priest Sumangala, Principal of the Vidyodaya College at 
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The first six months of the year 1910 he spent at Benare, 
under the guidance of Dr. A. Venis, then Principal of the Queen’s 
College, he studied under Subrahmanya Sastri, Bhagavatāchāryya, 
Sibakumar Sastri, Jibanath Jha and Bamacharan Nyāyāchāryyá. 
After his return to Calcutta from Benares he studied for six 
months under the guidance of Dr. George Thibaut and acquired 
a good working knowledge of French and German. On the Ist 
December, 1910, he assumed charge of the Principalship of the 
Sanskrit College. In 1912 and 1916, he passed with great 
distinction thé Preliminary and Final Examinations in Tibetan 
held by the Government, and carried off the sanctioned prizes on 
both occasions. He also acted as Lecturer on Pali and Tibetan 
in the University. His fame as a profound scholar of versatile 
attainments had rapidly spread and he was cagerly sought after 
in literary conferences. In 1913, he was the first President of the 
All India Digambar Jain Conference held at Benares. In 1914, 
he was President of the All India Svetambar Jain Conference held 
at Jodhpur and of the All India Sanskrit Conference held at 
Hardwar. In 1916, he was President of the Bengal Literary 
Conference held at Jessore, and of the District Literary Conference 
at Krishnagar. In 1919, he was a Vice-President of the First 
Oriental Conference held at Poona and President of the section 
on Pali and Buddhism. During all this period he worked 
strenuously as a scholar, and the value of his contributions to 
Sanskrit, Pali and Tibetan studies cannot be easily appraised by 
asingle individual. Inthe University itself he was a leading figure, 
and from 1912, acted as a Member of the Syndicate. His services 
were invaluable in reorganising Sanskrit studies of the indigenous 
type and his work as Secretary to the Sanskrit Board and the 
Sanskrit Association founded by the Government will be gratefully 
remembered by Pandits oi the present generation all over this 
Presidency. There cam be little doubt that he overworked himself, 
and in 1919 the first signs of failing health were indicated by a 
mild stroke of paralysis. Friends and well-wishers implored him 
to spare himself, but he was deaf to their entreaties, for as he 
used to say, it is better to die than to remain invalid. Two other 
mild attacks followed and the recovery was slow and gradual. 
At last on the 25th April, 1920, he passed away as the result of a 
sudden attack of apoplexy. € 

The publication of the present volume has a melancholy 
interest for me. In 1901 I had come across a monograph on 
“ Hindu Logic as preserved in China and Japan" by Sadajiro 
Sugiura who had offered it as a dissertation for the Degree 
— 7 of Philosophy at the University of Pennsylvania. 
a" c seemed to me of fascinating interest as opening up a 
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et ew fid of investigation full of untold possibilities, I suggested 
p 390 ‘Satischandra who at the time was engaged in the study of 

fr. Tibetan that he should undertake to explore the materials 
n Available from Tibetan sources. The substance of his first researches 


i = 


| in this direction was embodied in his thesis on '* Mediaeval School 


E of Indian Logic" which brought him the Degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy and the Griffith Prize. He was however not content 
with this preliminary survey and continued steadily to collect 
fresh materials. The present volume was the result, At his 
request I read through more than half of the work before it 
was finally printed off and this made me realise the true value of 
what he had accomplished. Professor Taraporewala has with 
loving care seen through the press all that had not been printed 
when Satischandra passed away. 
A list of his many and varied writings (complete as far as it 
has been possible to make it) has been compiled by several people 
and is herewith appended. 
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_ PART I. 
= 
r ? INTHE C0 es | AT Fava 1 
THE ANCIENT SCHOOL OF INDIAN LOGIC. 
v. Jas ~. 

SECTION I. . 
 Anviksiki—the Science of Inquiry (650 B.C.—100 A.D.). 

+ 

« d 
CHAPTER I. 
- f EE 2 
The growth of Anviksiki into an Art of Debate. 
— 1. THE EARLY LITERATURE OF INDIA 
s (circa 1500 B.C.—600 B.C.). 
» 

SL. The Brahmanas maintain that their religion is eternal (sana- 
f tana). It is based on seriptures which are said also to be eternal 
* but revealed in different cycles of time to seers or sages called sis. 
hese scriptures are called the Vedas which comprise the Samhitas 
v (Hymns) and the Brahmanas (Rituals etc.). 
aa mat The Vedas are regarded even by modern 
f scholars, who do not admit the perpetuity of their existence, to 


be the oldest records not only of India but of the whole Aryan 

world. The Samhita of the Rgveda which is the oldest part of 

the Veda is said by them to have come down to us from about 

1500 B.C., while the Brahmanas such as the Aitareya, KauSitaki, 

* — etc.. are supposed to have belonged to a period between 900 B.C. 

= and 600 EBC. The Aranyakas (Forest-treatises), which are theo- 

sophie in character, form the closing section of the Brahmanas. 

The Upanisads which deal mainly with metaphysical questions are 
inoluded in the Aranyakas and are as such older than 600 B.C.’ 


L Compare Macdonell's ‘* History of Sanskrit Literature," p. 47; and mv 
* Grimm's Phonetic Law of the Indo-European Languages." 
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34 ty 2. PROBLEMS OF THE VEDAS 
(crrea 1500 B.C.—600 B.C.). 


_ From the standpoint of subject-matter the Vedas (composed 

between 1500 B.C. and 600 B.C.) may be 

Knowledge. Rituals and divided into three sections (kándas), viz. 

upasand (Prayer), karma (Rituals) and jñāna 

« (Knowledge). ` Under upasana come the Saimhitàs which embody 

expressions of wonder and awe at the Powers of Nature such as 

. Light, Darkness, Wind, Water, Rain, etc. "The Brahmanas which 

treat mainly of the sacrificial rites come under the head karma. 

The jüàna-künda as represented by the Aranyakas*is concerned 
mainly with the nature of soul and its destiny. 


- 


3. DEVELOPMENT OF THE DORUEIIOU or Sou. 
-- (900 B.C.— 600 B.C ). 


As already suggested, the Brihmanas hold that the doctrine 
of the soul and its destiny propounded in the Aranyakas (Upani- 
sads) has existed in India from the beginning of time. Their view, 
which seeks to place the Brahmanic religion on a firm basis un- 
shaken by the influences of time, doesnot however find favour 
with modern scholars according to whom all human civiliza- 
tions, including even the civilizations of the Indian people, gtew 
DN up by a process of evolution. The concep- 
evolution in the Doc- tion of the soul and its destiny, like every ? 
e of Soul. e 

thing else, has undergone stages of develop- 

ment in the cou of ages. ‘These stages may be clearly seen if we 
-examine the doctrine of the soul as given in the Samhitàs, Brāh- 
manas and Upanisads. -S 
The Samhitas of the Rg-veda' and Atharva-veda* tell us ~ 
3 that when a person dies his spirit (called  - 

“P irit in the Vedas. prana, — asu, bathine or manah, 
intelligence, characterised as ajo bhāgo, the unborn part), which 
leaves behind on earth all that is uncomfortable, is conveyed by 
' the messenger of Yama (the Lord of Death) to the world of his 
forefathers where it obtains a delectable abode and enters upon 
^ a perfect life which will never cease. = — 
The Satapatha Bráhmana? and otiher later — works, which | 
ulin the th mention the soul as-@tman lay much stress 

° Me rend — on its good work called dharma (righteous- 
NEM cu ec ute S TE 


veda Sarhit& ix. 113, vr) ER, 8-10; x. 15, 14; and x. 16, 2, 5 R 
° Atharva veda samhita x viii. 2,27. Vide also Muir's Sanskrit Texts, Vol. Vv, 
300-335. 


5 Gatapatha Brāhmaņa vi. 2, 2, 27; x. 6, 3, 1; xi*7, 2, 23. Vide Muir's 
Sanskrit Texts, Vol. V, PP. 300—335. 
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A . 
TE UDEVBLOPMENT OF TH CONCEPTION OF SOUL. 3 
| | ness ;) which is described as the strength of strengths (ksatrasya 
ksatram).' According to them all persons are after death reborn 
into another world where they enjoy pleasures or suffer pains 

. according to their good or evil deeds. 
The upanisads offer a subtle treatment of the soul distinguish- 
E E ing carefully between jñāna (knowledge) 
' — = ne işads. and karma (work). Accord ng to the Chàán- 
.-  dogya* and the Brhadar: yaka a person who has acquired know- 
ledge proceeds after death through the path of gods (deva-yana) to 
the region of Brahma whence he does not return; while a person” 
who | ly done useful work passing through the path of 
` his forefat rs (pitr-yāna) reaches the moon whence he, after the 
= exhaustion of his merits, comes back to this world: and a person 





It is not born, it does nof*die, it sprang from nothing and nothing 
— sprang from it. It is eternal and everlasting and is not killed 
théugh the body is killed. The wise man who knows the soul as 
_ bodiless within the body, as unchanging among changing things, 
a as great and omnipresent, never grieves. The soul is comparable 
- — toa person who moves in a chariot, the body is the chariot, the 
P intellect the charioteer, the mind the reins, tbe senses are the 
- horses and the surrounding objects their spheres of operation. 
7 The soul is called the enjoyer when it is in union with the body, 
the mind and the senses.. Fools run after outward pleasures and 
fall into the snare of death, but wise men cognizant of the im- 
- — perishable nature of the soul never hanker after unstable things 
— which give rise only to sufferings. As to the destiny of the soul 
|. after death, the Kathopanisad says that some souls enter the 
womb to have bodies as organic beings, while others go into 
inorganic matter according to their work and knowledge. Such 
transmigration continues until all desires that dwell in the heart 
cease. Then the mortal «becomes immortal and attains Brah- 
man. - - 
Et À 











4 ataa wag wa qam: | agr wala qt arfa (Brhadüranyaka 10-14). 

- Chündogyopanisad 4-15, 5, 16; 5—10-3; 5-10-5. 

Es Brhadüranyakopanisad 4-4-5 ; 6-2-15, and 16. 

adis  Kathopanisad 1—-1-20; 1-2-18, 19; 1-2-22: 1-3-3, 4; 2-1-4: 2-5-4. 7: and 
. 2-6-14, 16. Vide also Max Müller's translation of the Kathopanisad' in the S. B.E. 
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ei ur | 4. Atmavidya—-THE ‘Sorence or Sour 
inne | Y Dios 900 B.C.—600 B.C.). 
| The Upanisads: (composed between 900 B.C, and 600 B. C.) 
which dealt with the soul and its destiny constituted a very im- 
portant branch of study called Atma-vidya, the science of soul, 
Adhyatma-vidya, the spiritual science, or Brahma-vidya, the Divine 
Science, which is the foundation of all other sciences. In the pre- 
vious paragraph there has been given*eome idea of the nature of 
~- the soul—a concrete substance—as it was understood in the ages 
of the Upanisads as well as in those of the Samhitàs and Brah- 
manas. In the ages of the Upanisads there arose another idea— 
an abstract conception—regarding the soul 
which developed pari passu with the first 
idea. Thus in the Satapatha Brahmana,' 
Brhadáranyakopanisad, * etc., we find that dima, which referred 
not only to the human soul but to the soul of other ob jects as well, 
signified the | essence of an object as distinguished ffom its outward 
form, and as such was often designated as Brahman the pervading 
essence, that is, the essence which permeated the object in all its 
forms and changes. This second idea of the soul, which gave birth 
to the Vedanta system of philosophy, began to exercise consider- 
able influence on the first idea which was supported in other gys- 
tems of philosophy, and a compromise between the two ideas was 
effected when the soul belonging to our practical condition (vya- 
vaharika dasa) was stated to be of the first description while the 
soul belonging to our transcendental condition (paramarthika dasa) 
was stated to be of the second description. 


£44 


Two ideas regarding the 
Soul. s 


5.  Anviksiki—wWHICH INCLUDES A THEORY OF REASONS: 


(circa 650 B.C, —100 B.C.)? = 
Atma-vidya was at a later stage called Anviksiki, the science 
. of — — Manu* uses Anviksiki as an equivalent for atma- 


— — ——— — — — —— —— — — — — — — — ⸗ 





—— — 10-3-1 (Weber's edition). 
? Brhadáranyakopanisad (3rd chapter, 7th Br&hmanga), Mupdakopanijad, en Pa = 
Bhagavadgité 10-32. 






3 ; fragua? fare 2 | 
| i O ganr marta | x - " 
wireqtterm f afara} — — e | » 
impu STS: ft (Manu Bahia 7—43. —— > 


aki 'too in his Nitisira writes :— 
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'ANVIKSIKI BIFURCATES INTO PHILOSOPHY AND LOGIC. 5 


vidya, and his followers, the Manavas,' describe it—evidently 


considering it synonymous with the Upanisad—as a branch of the 
Vedas. Anviksiki while comprising the entire function of Atma- 
vidyà was in fact different from it, and consequently from the 
Upanisad too. Kautilya* (about 327 B.C.) recognized Anviksiki 


as a distinct branch of study over and above the three, viz. Trayi 

The distinction be (the Vedas), Varita (Commerce) and Danda- 
twoen  Anviksiki and niti (Polity) enumerated in the school of 
— vidys- — Manu. The distinction between Atma-vidya 
and Anviksiki lay in this, that while the former embodied certain 
dogmatic assertions about the nature of the soul, the latter con- 
tained reasons supporting those assertions. Anviksiki dealt in 
fact with two subjects, viz. dima, soul, and ketu, theory of reasons. 
Vatsyayana® observes that Anviksiki without the theory of reasons 
would have like the Upanisad been a mere átma-vidya or adhyatma- 
vidya. It is the theory of reagons which distinguished it from the 
same. The Samkhya, Yoga and Lokayata, in so far as they 
treated of reasons affirming or denying the existence of soul, were 
included by Kautilya in the Anviksiki.* The formation of Anvi- 
ksiki must have commenced in the period of the Upanisad in which 
some of its technical terms were forestalled, but it did not take 
any definite shapes until about 650 B.C. when it was recognized 
as a distinct branch of learning. 






6. ANVIKSIKI BIFURCATES INTO PHILOSOPHY AND Locic 
(aBovT 650 B.C.). 


Anviksiki, as previously pointed out, treated of two subjects, 
viz. the soul and the theory of reasons. In 
so far as it was mainly concerned with the 
soul, Anviksiki was developed into Philo- 
sophy called Daréana*; and in so far as it dealt largely with the 


The theory of soul and 
that of reasoning. . 


— — 
— 


| wat arnt eqwatfaafa ara: cwulfedrwy wreateatia | z 


(Arthaéastra of Kautilya, 1—2, p. 6, Sham Süstri'« edition). 
° qR wat armel qaa aaa fea: | 
` - (Arthnáastra of IKautilya, 1-2, p. 6). 


<> 
5 gare werw) fa<qr: van aera SIUDMERT SD q er sqm uret quie 


ssr@ifes) sqraíiwwqi |) war sae Fear DUIS qarwi: | aut raragana 


vum firqa afa wary uqqan: (Nyayabhisya, 1-1-1). 

+ otal dial Saad wap*whewl (Arthedistra of Kautilya, 1-2, p. 6). 

5 In Sanskrit =n, in Pali «ue, in Prükrta ggu, and in Tibetan Au! 
* 
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dr of reasons it was developed into Logic called pre-eminently 


4 TE 
. ac 
1 € » ~ 
-— 
4 è 


| Anviksikit or Anviksiki par excellence. This bifurcation of 


 Anviksiki into Philosophy and Logic commenced with the very 


formation of the science but specially about 550 B.C. when Medha- 
tithi Gautama expounded the logical side of the Anviksiki. The 
Anviksiki continued however for many centuries to be used in the 
general sense of a science which embraced both the subjects of 
Philosophy and Logic. 


- 


7. ANVIKSIKI IN ITS PHILOSOPHICAL ASPECT CALLED 
Darsana. 


As already observed, Anviksiki treating of the soul was called 
Darsana (philosophy).  ''Daráana"' liter- 
ally signifies seeing : it is in fact the science 
which enables us to see our soul. The 
Brhadaranyakopanisad ' says that “the soul is verily to be seen," 
and the Yaàjravalkya-samhita* declares that “the highest virtue 
consists in seeing the soul through meditation." In the Mundak- 
opanisad * we find that '* when the soul is seen, the knot of the heart 


An explanation of the 
term daréana. 


*is untied, all doubts are dispelled and all act-forces are exhausted." 





qis ay afafa? | (Ny&ya-bbüsya, 3-2-35). — 


à PF ow 


It was about the first century B.C. that the Anviksiki dealing 
with the soul was replaced by the word ''Daráana." The Sām- 
khya, Yoga and Lokàyata which were incorporated in Anviksiki 
were designated as DarSana or branches of philosophy. The word 
Darsana in this special sense occurs in the Mahabharata,* Bhaga- 
vata Puràna,' Nyàya-bhàásya," Vedanta-bhasya,’ etc. 


| eret art zu-: (Brhadüranyakopanisad, ii, 4-5). " 
: www QCA! wall Be xwpEeau-sa (YS5jüavalkya-samhitü, book i, verse 8). 
5 tug? e<uct: feo seers: | 

.00 Wruscureu smia “fear ce wert» (Mundakopanisad, ii, 2-8). 


* qe ate adak <a uw WD 

wart ui qe «reb s ws Wu» (Mahabharata, Sintiparva, 110-45). 
E Ur NEN TI i = 
* gua AfA: sruwr METAT | E 

fadar faata qia eund i (Bhigavatapurina, BA 4-10). i 
7 Éabkara-bhRsya on the Véd&nta sūtra 2-2-1. 


S ? 
- "s * 
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8. VARIOUS NAMES FOR ANVIKSIKI IN ITS LOGICAL ASPECT 
(From 650 B.C. ONWARDS), 


As already observed, Anviksiki dealing with the theory of 
reasons was developed into Logic designated specially as the An- 
viksiki—or Anviksiki par —— We find the term Anviksiki ' 

! used in this special sense of Logie in the 

DEM ANY ERAT: Manusarnhitaà ,* Gautama-dharma-sitra,* 
Ramayana,* Mahabharata,’ etc. In about 327 B.C. Kautilya ^ 
characterised the Anviksiki (evidently Logic) as a highly useful 
science which furnished people with reasons for the estimation of 
their strength and weakness, kept their intellect unperturbed in 
prosperity and adversity, and infused into their intelligence, speech 
and action, subtlety and power. 


The Anviksiki, in virtue-of the theory of reasons predominat- 


Hotud&stra ing it, was called Hetu-sastra or Hetu-vidya,' 
Š : ; the science of reasoning, as is evident from 
` the Manusamnhità,, Mahabharata,” etc. ° 


It was also called Tarka-vidya," the art of debate, or Vada- 
— vidya, the art of discussion, inasmuch as 
ia E or Vade- it dealt with rules for carrying on disputa- 
tions in learned assemblies called parisad. 


— a, —— — — ee = 


! The Anvikethi is called in Tibetan ¥c-q rtsod-pa. (Vide the Amarakosa, 


“€ Svargavarga, vorso 155, edited in Sanskrit with Tibetan version by Satis Chandra 
Vidyabhusana, in the Bibliotheca Indica serles, Caleutta). 
2 Manusamhit® 7-43. 
^ Gautama dharma-sitra, adhyiya 11. 
+ Ramayana, Ayodhyaékinda, sarga 100, verse 30. 
< ^ Mahabharata, Sintiparva, adhy&ya, 150, verse 41. 


5 wwqiwwi sar) claw amiga | ama qaan) Tae 
Suet waqfwowhesvar wweswfs, mutare s aaam sara 





fir Rice] q afa 
e ^ IA: seqraqrargare: mpm UTI | 
qiya: Syni warme! Rar n 
— (Artha áñstra of Kautilya, p. 1-2, 7). 
"A 7 The Hetu-áSstra or Hotu-vidyA i» called in ‘Tibetan ass Xa]s'saya Gtan 


rig- pa (vide the Mahāvyutpatti, part I, p. o0, edited in Sanskrit, Tibetan and 
ho y Dr. E D. Ross and Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana in the Bibliotheca 
ica series, Calcutta, Also Bstan-hayur, Mdo, Go, folios 223-377). 
rior exeo Mr | ! 07. Santiparva, adhyüya 210 

" P hábhárata, Adi va, adhyfiva l, verse oF. Antipa va, wdhyñya 210, 
verse 22: Aávamodhnaparva, adhyñya 85. verse 27. Cf. J.R.A.S. 1891-02, pp. 1-39, 
- ao Tarka-vidya is called in Tibetan Raya hq Rtog-ge-rig (vide Amnrakosa. 
f arga . verse 155, Satis Chandra Vidyabhusanna's edition). 
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x x * "y 8-269, 12-106, TIN Mn 
ibh&rate, ——— adhy&ya 180, verse 47, and adhyRya 246, vorse 
— Ec —— e T | > 
| ndapur&pa, Këlikñkhanda, adhy&ya 17. 
— Tae LU 
















‘ ns | harma sütra, ad hyBye ! - ° 
5 Rümüyana 1-13-23, 7-53-15 — 

—— ae ee  Y&j&avalkya-sarhiti, 3-292; ete.” 
— OP ON. is called in Tibetan — Rigs-pa (vide the Mahivyutpatti. 

"°; E I, p. 133, ‘edited i in Sanskrit-Tibetan-English by Dr. E. D. Ross and Satis 
1 Pei ndra Vi dyabhusana in the Bibliotheca Indica series, Calcutta; also—Bgtan- 
— hgyur, Mdo, Go, folios 223-377). Í 
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CHAPTER II. 
The Teachers of Anviksiki (Philosophy and Logic). 


9. CARVAKA—HIS MATERIALISTIC DOCTRINE 
(ciRCA 650 B.C.). 


The Vedic literature' refers to a class of men who did not 
believe in gods, and would not perform sacrifices. They were sub- 
sequently designated as the followers of Cárváka, a pupil of Brhas- 
pati. Cārvāka was perhaps not the name of any particular in- 
dividual but represented the atheistic doctrine of olden times. In 

the Brhadaranyakopanisad * (before 600 B.C.) there is a reference to 
‘such doctrine according to which our soul (consciousness) is pro- 
duced through the combination of four elements, viz, earth, water. 
fire and air, just as an intoxicating power is generated by the 
comixture of rice, molasses, etc. 

"The dissolution into those elements is our death, after which 

il h our consciousness disappears. In the Rāmā- 
waa ae ince doctrine vana? the same doctrine is elucidated by 

| Javala when he says that our parents are 
our progenitors, that there is no future life and that we should not 
believe in anything wbich cannot be proved through percept ion. 
This doctrine, which is referred to also in the Caraka-samhita,* 
etc., and which attracted a very large number of adherents, is widely 
known as Lokayata or that which prevails in the world.* 


t 
- 


10. KariLA—His Doctrine OF MATTER AND SOUL 
(anouT 650-575 B.C.). 


The earliest orthodox writer on Anviksiki (Philosophy) as men- 
tioned in the Svetásvatara^ Upanisad was Kapila who is tradition- 
| Vide Reveda, 10-38-3; 8-70-7; 8-71-8, ete. 

2 gman HME: DU WHAT vs | 
zaa uae: eqs are gaam a s up sata | 


(Brhadáranvaka, 4-5-13). 





1 4 mfa qvfacrem qw Sie ewm | 
sare wq wajfau woe vad: Fa | 
LN š (Rümiüynana, Ayodhyükünda, sarga IOS, verse 17). 
% Caraka-samhitaá, Sütra.sthüna, chap. XI. 


—. . 5$ For a history of the Lok&yata compare Prof. T. W. Rhya Davids’ Introduc- 
tion to the Kütadanta Sutta in ** Dialogues of the Buddha, vol. II." 


6 wate vera aloe uem | 
E 1 à - " 
erm Pf saat w Wurm (Švetñávatara Upanisad, 5-2). 
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later times a system of philosophy called the Samkhya. 


p 


Xo M E TE ee E - - 
ally known to have been born at Puskara near Ajmere, but who ac- 


cording to the Padmapurana dwelt in Indraprastha (Delhi). The 
doctrine propounded by him was orally transmitted to form at 
| | Kapila 

imparted his doctrine to Asuri' who taught it to Pancasikha. The 
—— w fact that Asuri is mentioned in the Šatapatha 
Michel puc da doctrine Brahmana® as a teacher warrants us to 
ED 1 suppose that he lived before 600 B.C. which 

is the latest date of composition of the Brahmanas. Kapila as the 


fifth incarnation of Visnu preceded Dattatreya. Seeing that Kapila 


preceded Buddha (circa 570-490 B-C.) we shall not be far wrong 
if we place the former at an age from 650 B.C. to 570 B.C. As 
the original work of Kapila has not come down to us we can say 
nothing about his doctrine beyond the fact that he treated of 
the soul under the name of Purusa and the primordial matter 
under the name of Prakrti, both of which were, according to him, 
eternal? The soul. which experiences pleasure and pain owing 
to its connection with matter, attains release when it realizes itself 
to be totally uneonnected ^with the same. 


ll. DarTATREYA-—HIS PARABLE OF A TREE 
(aBovT 650 B.C.). 


A sage named Dattàtreya,* who as the sixth incarnation of 
Visnu was junior to Kapila, is stated in the Bhagavata purana to 
have taught Anviksiki to Alarka, Prahláda and others. The pro- 
per name of the sage was Datta while his family name was Atreya. 
He lived on the Girnar hills in Kathiawar where a temple associ- 
ated with his name still exists, It appears from the Markandeya 
purana® that the Ánviksiki-vidyà expounded by him consisted of 

I Samkhya kRrilci. verse 70 
* Macdonell'a History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 215. 
s wwe] Seana 
wm.1: war emer SST: | 
=a Ws Haas os 
wire wwwramesn ss: " (Svetiévatara, 4-5). 
wgurqape CA: WAIHI | 
wivwifewlawmrm swiaifea ates n 
- à (BhRggavata purGna, 1-3-12). 
bis WU wr Bai GN «mcs SHAT | 
wasiq gtr wim eas 999 Fras ti | 
; i | (Markandeya purina, 16-12). 
LE A named Atreya is mentioned in the Kauáika sūtra of the Atharva-veda. 
Vide Weber's History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 153. 
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PUNARVASU ATREYA: HIS DISSERTATION ON THE SENSES. 11 
e J 


a mere disquisition on soul in aecordance with the yoga philosophy. 


| He preached the doctrines of transmigra- 
Meis gs yoga doctrine of tjon and emancipation under the parable 
| of a tree. To identify a gross object with 
' T" or to look upon it as “mine” is, according to him, the germ of 
selfishness which grows up into à large tree bearing the fruits of 
pleasure and pain. He in whom the tree ot selfishness has not 
grown is freed from all bondage for ever. Things when looked upon 
in their true nature do not cause affliction but they become sources 
of great woes when we consider them as our own. 


From this summary we may conclude that Dattatreya ex- 


- pounded the philosophical side of Anviksiki and not its logical 


` 


> 


. aspect. 


12. PUNARVASU ATREYA: HIS DISSERTATION ON THE SENSES 
(circa 550 B.C.). 


In the Caraka-samhita, the original author of which was 
Punarvasu Atreya,' there is a dissertation on the senses (indriya) * 
which, seems to belong to the Anviksiki system. The Caraka- 
samhita, originally called the Ayurveda, is said to have been de- 
livered by a sage named Punarvasu better known as Atreya who 
resided at the side of the Himalayas. The sage was perhaps the 


“same Atreya* who is mentioned in the Tibetan books as a Pro- 


X fessor of medicine under whom Jivaka the 

— — Atreya of physician of Buddha studied for several 

years at Taxila about 550 B.C. Atreya was 

a countryman of Panini as both of them flourished in the Punjab— 

one at Taxila (Taksasila) and the other at Salàtura Like the Asta- 

dhyàyi of Panini. Atreya’s Ayurveda* was divided into eight books 

called “‘sthinas” or''places." The rule which Panini lays down as 

to the use of the word Punarvasu in the singular number shows that 
Atreya whose proper name was Punarvasu was a Vedic sage. 

Itis not known whether the Caraka-samhita, as it exists at 
present, contains any genuine teachings ot Atreya, but the most 
elementary doctrines of each book of the sambhita are by com- 
mon consent ascribed to him. The eighth chapter of sütra-sthàna 


-—— —— — — — —— rr 


| Atreya is called in Tibetan 2422038 Hgwvunsáes-kyi-bu (vide Mahavyu! 


~ patti, p. 22, Bibliotheca Indica). 
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— ‘a guia xfeguiqamupuasup manure cia vU wna — | 


(Caraka-sarnhità , Sütra-sth&na, adhydya 5). 


^ Bkah- ur, Dulva HI. Vide Rockhill’s Life of Buddha, p. 64. Cf. Pali 
v 


< Maha acca, Khandhakas I, VILL in which there occurs the name Atthaka. 
AUS mes 


d + zig Jase kh kikii (Pünini's Astādhyāyi, 1-2-61)J. r 
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. of the work contains a dissertation on the senses a summary of ` 
= which is given below :— 
: There are five organs of sense, viz. the eye, ear, nose, tongue 
and skin. The five elements of which these are made are fire, ether, 
earth, water and air. The five objects of sense are colour, sound, 
smell, taste and touch. The five kinds of sensuous knowledge are the 
; f visual, the auditory, theolfactory, the gusta- 
Lens doctrine of the tory and the tactual. The mind, which is 
different from these senses, is one and as 
such cannot attend to them simultaneously. Hence we cannot 
perceive more than one thing at a time., 
Dissertations on the senses, like the one given above, contri- 
buted not a little to the development of the doctrine of soul which 
formed a part of the Anviksiki. 


13. SuLABHA—A4 LADY ASCETIC: HER CANONS OF SPEECH 
(ABovuT 550—500 B.C.). 


In the Mahabharata ' there is mention of an old female ascetic 
named Sulabha who delivered a discourse on what constituted the 
merits and defects of speech as belonging to the province of Anvi- 
ksiki. Sulabha, who was in all probability a fictitious person, 
represents the philosophical culture of the 6th century B.C. It is 
related that once she transforming herself by occult processes into . 
a lady of blooming youth came to the court of Janaka the pious 
king of Mithilà, whose fame as a philosopher was established far 
and wide. After the rites of hospitality had been duly observed 
she was led to the royal presence. Janaka was not a little sur- 

d I : prised to hear that her sole object in coming 

— —— with to his court was to ascertain, from a per- 
ng Janaka, ° | - y y i 

s sonal interview with him, wherein lay the 

secret of final release of the soul. Janaka pointed out the im- 


of a sound speech :— i 





! Mahābhārata, Śāntiparva, adbyaya 320, verses 78-04. 
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ASTAVAKBRA—A VIOLENT DEBATER. 13 


r A good speech is (1) fraught with sense, (2) unequivocal, (3) fair, 


(4) not pleonastic, (5) smooth, (6) determinative, (7) not bom- 
bastic, (8) agreeable, (9) truthful, (10) not harmful, (11) refined, 


(12) not too laconic, (13) not abstruse, (14) not unsystematic, 


(15) not far-fetched, (16) not superfluous, (17) not inopportune, 
and (18) not devoid of an object. 

A speech, if it is to be freed from the faults of judgment, 

should not be prompted by lust, wrath, fear, 
greediness, abjectness, erookedness, shame- 
fulness, tenderness or conceit. 

A speech is said to be lucid if there is agreement between it 
on one hand and the speaker and hearer on the other. A speech 
which, though clear to the speaker himself, ix uttered without any 
regard for the hearer, produces no impression in the latter, That 
speech again, which does not convey the meanifig of the speaker 
himself but is uttered solely out of regard for the hearer, is dis- 

"ingenuous and faulty. He alone is a speaker who employs words 
which, while expressing his own meaning, are also understood by 


J Characteristics of a 
sound speech. 


his hearer. 


-14. AsTAVAKRA——A VIOLENT DEBATER: HOW HE DEFEATED 
A SOPHIST 
(ABOUT 550-500 B.C.). . 


» Th the Mahàbháàrata ' the sage Astavakra (‘‘crooked in eight 


" parts"), who represents the culture of the 6th’century B.C., is stated 


to have been a great logician, He was the son of Kahodawho was 


_ a disciple and son-in law of Uddalaka, father of Svetaketu. With 


the object of defeating a famous sophist named Vandin, otherwise 
known as the son of Suta or Varuna, Astavakra while a mere boy 
came to attend a sacrificial ceremony at the palace of king Janaka 
in Mithila. Being prevented at the gate Astávakra addressed the 
king and said: ‘‘ A road while there is no Brahmana on it belongs 
to the blind, the deaf, women, carriers of burden and the king res- 
pectively, but when a Bráhmana is there it belongs to him alone." 
Hearing these words the king gave him permission to enter. The 


- warder in offering an apology said, that Astavakra was stopped be 


cause he was still a lad, and. under orders of Vandin lads were not 











+ - permitted to enter the sacrificiaJ ground.  Astávakra said: “It 
| BEES rd E 00 this be the condition O warder, that the door 
vas vakra'sdebato with jg opened only to the old, I have a right to 
1 4m enter, I am old: I have observed sacred 
h *. æ - š 
ows and am in possession of energy proceeding from the Vedic 
» lore. A person is not old because his head is gray but the gods 
< MA =) nd z A. 
* : di 
— ELEM t Mahübhürata, Vanaparva, Chaps. 132-154. 
` "x 
»" A^ L 
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rogard him as sla who, t though young in “years; is possessed of know- 





ledge." “Who is Vandin? Where is he now? Tell him to come 


| here so that I may destroy him even as the sun destroys the 


stars." 
Vandin was summoned to be present in the assembly of dew, 


bate on the sacrificial ground. While he arrived there Astavakra_ 


threatened him and exclaimed: “Do thou answer my Guestions © 
and I shall answer thine! '” 


(1) Ast&vakra asks: What things are signified 13 one ? 
Vandin replies: There is only one fire that blazes forth in 
various shapes, there is only one * 
Sed jp Araber., things sun that illumines the whole 
world, there is only one lord of the 
gods mamaq Indra, and the lord of the deceased före- 
fathegs is also one, named Y ama. 


(2) Vandin asks: What things are signified by two? `" 


`  Astüvakra replies: There are two friends named Indra and' 
Agri who move together, the two celestial sages ùre 

Grada and Parvata, twins are the Adsvintkumaras, two is 

RX number of wheels of a car, and the wife and husband 
are likewise two that live together. 


(3) Astivakra asks: What things are signitied by three ? 

*Vandin replies: There are three classes" of beings born in con- 
JA sequence of their acts, three are the Vedas which perform 
* the VAISQOYS sac sacrifice, at three times the adhvaryu priests 


de commence sacrificial rites, three is the number of ang 
| world, and three also are the divine lights. : 


(4) Vendin asks: What things are signified by four ? e. 
Astüvakra replies: Four are the stages of a Brihmana’s life, 
sacrifices are performegl by four orders, there are four car- 


dinal points as well as colours, and four is the number of 
. the legs of a cow. 









la 


> 
-- 


a 3» 
(5) Astávakra asks: What things are signified by five? ÍE - 


Vandin replies: There are five fires, the metre pañkti possesses 


* —= five feet, the sacrifices are five and there are five senses, 


the locks of célestial nymphs are five, and five are the 
rivers of the Punjab. 


(6) Vandin asks: What things are signified by six ? 
Astavakra replies: Six cows are paid as a grafuity on the occa-- 





1 sion of establishing the sacred fire, the seasons nre six, six - 


are the senses, six stars constitute the constellation kritikā, 
and six is the number of the sad yaska sacrifices. 
(7) Astüávakra asks: What things are signified by seven ? 


x Vandin — Seven is the number of domesticated animals, 
| imals are likewise seven, seven metres are used - 
án —— a sacrifice, the sages are seven in number, 


> LI » » 
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seven forms of paying homage are extant in the world, and 
seven are the strings of a lute. 
(8) Vandin asks: What things are signified by eight ? 

- -  Astüvakra replies: Eight are the hemp-threads which carry a 
oe So huridred weights, eight is the number of legs of the stag 
E. that preys upon a lion, eight Vasu-gods are among the 

"t e celestials, and eight are the angles of a stake in a sacri- 
| *  ficial rite. 
ÁE (9) Astavakra asks : What things are signified by nine ¢ 
= = Vandin replies: Nine is the number of mantras used in kind- 
T 2 '. Jing fire for the manes, nine are the appointed functions in 
e qeu the process of creation, nine letters compose a foot of the 
š - metre vrhati, and nine is ever the number of figures in 
s calculation. 4 Š 
(10) Vandin asks: What things are signified by ten ? 
. " Astavakra replies: Ten is the number of cardinal points, ten 
times hundred make up a thousand, ten is the numher of 
months during which women bear. and ten are the teachers 
; *of true knowledge. | * 
(11) Astavakra asks: What things are signified by déyven 1 
Vandin replies: Eleven are the modifications of senses, the 
€ ^ *number of pas (stakes) is eleven, eleven are the changes 
of the natural state, and there are eleven AKudras among the 
- - gods in heaven. s 
» (12) Vandin asks: What things are signified by twelve 


‘ss 


`. Astávakra replies: Twelve months coniplete a year, zu of 
- - _ the metre jagat consists of twelve, letters, e are 
- — twelve minor sacrifices and twelve is the number of the 
- Adityas. "1 
L^ (13) Astávakra asks: What things are signified by thirteen 2 
"e Vandin replies: The thirleenth lunar day is considered most 


auspicious, and thirtcen islands exist on earth 
Q. . “Having proceeded so far, Vandin stopped 
; -Astavakra completed the reply thus: s 
irteen sacrifices are presided over by Kest, and thirteen letters 


compose the aticchandas metre. 2 


>= Seeing Astávakra speaking and Vandin silent, the assembly 


Shouts of victory for tory for one and defeat for the other. The 


 Astüvakra. 
Bràhmanas present there being pleased ap- 
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x hooks, thou heedest them not!” Janaka replied: '' Your words 


= are excellent and superhuman. As you have defeated Vandin in 
— debate, I place him at your disposal.” ! 


15. AsTXvAKRA SOLVES PUZZLES. 


At Mithila King Janaka to test the ingenuity of Astavakra* 
once made a statement as follows :— 


“He alone is a learned man who knows the thing which is 
possessed of 360 spokes (i.e. days), 12 parts (i e. months) of 30 sub- 
divisions (days) each, and 24 joints (i.e. new moons and full moons)." 


Astàvakra who fully understood the significance of the state- 
ment replied as follows :— 


'" May that ever-moving wheel (i.e. the sun) that has 24 joints 

E CERNS (ie. new moons and full moons), six naves 
K er p enri in ingentuty (ie seasons), 12 peripheries (i.e. the signs 

| of the zodiac or months) and 360 spokes 

(i.e. degrees or days) protect thee." e 

Janaka asked = “ Who amongst the gods beget those two 
which go together like two mares yoked to a car and swoop like 
hawks ? ” i 

Astavakra said: ** May God, O King, forfend the presence of 
these two (i.e thunder and lightning) in thy house, yea even in the 
honne of thy enemies. He (i.e. the cloud), whose charioteer is the 
wind, begets them." . l > 

Thereupon the king said: “What is it that does not close its 
eyes even while sleeping; what is it that does not move even when 
born; wHi&t is it.£hat has no heart, and what does increase even in 
its own speed " ?. ° 

Astavakra said: * It is a fish that does not close its eye-lids 
while sleeping; it is an egg that does not move when produced ; 
it is a stone that has no heart; and it is a river that increases in m 
its own speed.” | 








~ 


" — — — — ——— -— 
— - —— —— — — — 


Á. 1 The dialoguo, which shows besides their ready wit, an acquaintance of the de- 
baters with all branches of learning known at their timo, ia neither *'enigmnatical'" — 
nor ** puerile," when we consider that in olden times the names of things stood for ^ 
numbers, nay constituted the dictionary of numbers called Ankabhidhaina, It 
beara to ^ certain extent an analogy to the novice's questions (Kumàára pana) 
which appear from the Pili canoni works to have been a necessary part of the . 
training of a young Buddhist monk. 

The doctrine involved in the dialogue was criticised by Aksap&da in the 
Nywüya-sütra (41-41) under the title of Samkhyaikünta-eüda, the doctrine of tho 
fixity of things signified by numbers. a 

Tho d is quite simple and natural, and I do not find in it an exposition 
of tho doctrine of unity of the Su e —— supposed by Nilakantha, a com- 

b —2 at 








mentator on the Mahābhārata, w ürpara to the west of the God&vari in 
Rrüstra in the 16th century A.D. x 
2 Mahābhārata, Vanaparva, chaps, 132-134. 
" Lor 
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"The king amazed at Astavakra’s ingenuity remained silent 


for a while, and then applauded him thus: “O possessor of divine 


energy thou art no human being." 


16. MEDHAĀATITHI GAUTAMA—THE FOUNDER OF ANVIKSIKI 
par excellence 
(cieca 550 B.C.). 


While the teachers mentioned before dealt with some particu- 
lar topies of Anviksiki, the credit of founding the Anviksiki in its 
special sense of a science is to be attributed to a sage named 
Gotama or Gautama. In the Padmapuràna,! Skandapurana,* 
Gandharva tantra,’ Kusumaànjali, Naisadha carita,* Nyaya-satra- 
vrtti, etc., Gotamn or Gautama is mentioned as the founder of the 
science of Anviksiki (Logic) or Anviksiki par. excellence. The 
people of Mithila, too ascribe the foundation of the science of 

nviksiki or Logie to Gotama or Gautama 
and point out, as the place of his birth, a 
viHage named Gautama-sthina® where a 
fair is held every year on the 9th day of the lunar month of 
Caitra (March-April). It is situated on the outskirts of Mithila at 
a distance of 28 miles north-east of modera Darbbanga. There isa 
mud-hill of considerable height (supposed to be the hermitage of 
Gautama) at the base of which lies the celebrated Gautama-kunda 
(**Gautama's well”), the water whereof is like milk to the taste 
feeds a perennial rivulet called on this account ** Ksirodadhi " or 
*Khiroi " signifying literally the sea of milk. " 

Gautama lived with his wife Ahalya who, for her.flirtation 
with Indra, was, according to the Ràmüyana,' cursed by her 


The birth-place of 
Gautama, 


— — —— — 
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aua g uegw ore Safes ww 
YR war euni sie g woe Š | 
- (Padmapuršna, Uttarakhanda, chap. 263) 
2 dan: Ba Tawa www As ay fe | 
(Skandapurina, Kalik&khanda, chap. xvii). 


^ Harian Afaa: a za fE 
- wraiertufesrqur: sen: sa me n 


(Gandharva tantra quoted in Pr&natos' ni tantra) 


à Wu meram misos iL IL : 
mas aalas mun fam ava = I 
° (Naisadha carita, canto xvii). 
& ‘The author of this book visited Gautama-sth ina in October 1913. 
6 fafaa 49 STAR Em CUTS | 


gud fas tai quw xfegwuwa ta 
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husband and transformed intoa stone She remained in this stony 


state for some time until she was emancipated by Ráma-candra. 
"Then she regained her human form and was admitted.into heaven. 


Ahalyá in her accursed state is at present 
Gautama as described Š 


in the Rëmñyana. represented by a slab of stone, which lies 


between a pair of trees in a village called 
Ahalyá-sthána (Ahiria) two miles to the east of Gautama-sthina 
already mentioned. In the vicinity of this slab there is a temple 
which commemorates the emancipation of Ahalyà by Rama- 
candra 
The Mahabharata! which gives a different version of the story 
mentions a son of Ahalyá named Cirakarin 
restare iori EE who is said to have been ordered by his 
father to kill Ahalyà, but who, being of a re- 
flective turn of mind, refrained from carrying out the order. Gau- 
tama, in consideration of the natural weakness of her sex, pardoned 
his wife and dwelt from that time forward in his hermitage with- 
out ever separating himself from her. 
In the Pratimà-nàtaka* the poet Bhasa, who is believed to 
we have flourished during the Kusàna period, 
| CONRAD speaks of a sage han a Medhatithi as the 
founder of the Nyàya-Sástra, a later appellation for the Anviksiki. 
In the Mahabharata,’ we find that Medhatithi and Gautama were 
the names of the same person, one being his proper name and the 
other his family name Therefore the full name of the founder of 
Anviksiki was Medhaátithi Gautama 


- 


— — — = 


rearua fum m wfemfsraw | 

Sgire wem SQ Wie l ee Ú 

aang "OS quive ee rar: | 

www feudere gq MUN. üm n 

u'wr wq xiífagexenutws: gxr ' 

wš qarsqawifa crergs KR: 519 ú 

(Raimiyana, Adikinda, sarga 48). 

! Mahābhārata, S&ntiparva, 272-0; and A4®amedhaparva, 56-26. 


2 wi armin o erevare Gaewiug. ere where, wrwwx aTi 
wag www wrfmwcg eap, wow wreww q, 
+ (Bhë&asa's Pratim&-nRtaka, Act V, p. 79, M. M. Ganapati Süstri'a edition). 


5 Vide A. M. Meerwarth's “Theo dramas of Bhüsa: a literary atudyv" in 
J.A «t B., 1917. 


| (Mahabharata, Santiparva, 205-45, Baügavisi edit ion). 
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Medhatithi Gautama seems to have belonged to the family 
Eu. and school of Naciketas Gautama ' and to 
"TEE M v x Mo- havesprung,like Buddha Gautama, from the 
MUS Angirasa* tribe. His remote ancestor was 
perhaps the sage Nodha Gotama descended from that Gotama 
who is described in the Rgveda,’ and the Satapatha- Brahmana * of 
the White Yajurveda as having settled in a place the description of 
which tallies with that of Gautama-sthana in Mithila. The descen- 
dants of Gotama * were called Gotamasah, Gotama or Gautama.’ 








— — —  — 


i MASERA Bares aa RAAI arias | 
aed afuazy yala gaq qimi wn qx ww i 
° | www We wrxewifew areas vata | 
uu xw fanaa "imr wafa aaa I 
ww Ww xe uwwgife wp 9e | 
aur scu ora wimr Wwufe alae "ú " 
(Kathopanisad, 1-1-10; 2-4-15; and 2-5-0) 





zn the Pali Mahüvagga Angirasa (in Pāli Angirasa) occurs ss a name of 
Buddha Gautama who evidently belonged to the Angirasa tribe :— 


ji Afgirasassa kRye anekavaün& acciyo honti— 
(Mah a, pathamarn pstihüriyarn, I 15.7, p. 25, Dr. Oldenberg’s edition). 


 Angiraso Sakyamuni sabbabhütünukampnko. 
(Parivara III. 5, edited by Dr. H. Oldenberg). 
In the Mahabharata and Brahmünda pur&na, Gautama (husband of Ahalvij 
and his son Cirakürin are described a« having belonged to the Angirasa tribe : — 
"usruerwomterfefewre gra 
` farmta qué enar qo n 
fars WISIS) ISSUED GA: | 
fata edaraifa feewraia uud i 
" (Mahābhārata, Śāntiparva, chap. 265, verses 2-4; Calcutta, Bañgavāsi edition). 


at afr: Sa) meer are wrafa | 
meum ufawa go aad ara aay | 
(Brabminda purina, anusangap&da, chapter 24). 
5 Rgvoda-sarhitá, mandala 1, ñGkta 8I, verse 3: sükta 61, verses 14—I16: 
sükta 62, verse 6; sükta 62, verso I3; afikta 64, verse Lb: afikta 77, verse 0; sukta 


85, verse 11. 
*& Satapatha Brahmana of the White Yajurveda, kinda 1, adhyāya 4, Mad- 


hyandini recension. Vide also my article on ** The Localization of certain 
— hymns of the Reveda”™ in J. A.S.B., February 1914. 
a 
` aayi wogufarm MARNE Fee | 


(Kaitantra, Catustaya kārak aprakara na) 


Ky. S story of Gautama as related above seems to be historical in so far as his ` 
m end native place are concerned, but the logend of Ahalv& associated with 


is untrustworthy. 


tho 
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We thus find that Medhatithi, Gotama, Gautama and Medha- 
Gautama were the names for one and the same person, who 
aded the Anviksiki par excellence. His work, on Anviksiki 
has not come down to us in its original form. We do not there- 
fore know whether he treated of the soul and reasoning together 
in one volume, or dealt with them separately. His theory of rea- 
soning has reached us in a crude form through the Carake-samhita, 
and in a developed form through the Nyàya-sütra, while we may 
gather some idea of his theory of soul through the same sources as 
well as through the Mahabharata and the Pali Brahmajala-sutta. 
Bhasa' speaks of Medhatithi’s "Nyàya-ááastra " The term 
i Nyfya was prevalent in the day of Bhäsa, 
— — work on and by **Nyàyvaáastra" he really meant 
. its prototype the Anviksiki. In the Santi- 
parva of the Mahabharata,* there is mention of a Medhatithi who, 
along with certain other sages, revealed to the world the Upani- 
sad-doctrine of emancipation. This Medhatithi seems to have 
been the same as our Medhatithi Gautama. 
Medhatithi Gautama is more often called simply Gautama. 
As previously noticed, Gautama was the name under which the 
founder of Anviksiki was best known in the Padmapuràána, Matsya- 
purina, etc., and his art of debate is still designated as Gautami 
| Vidya (Gotamide science). ‘The fame of 
PL A om wei crt Gautama as a great master of the art of 
debate seems to have spread as far as 
Persia In one of the yvashts* of the Khorda Avesta edited * 
during the reigns of the Sasanian Kings Ardashir (A.D. 211-241) 
and Shapür I (A.D. 242-272), we read * how the Fravashis cause 


-— —— — — 
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| Bhāss's Pratimā-nātāka, Act V, p. 79, M.M. Ganapati Śāstri’s edition. 
' sqewicfare! wer WIMUCN: qa I 

maag Were AAS: due ud a 

fern on ara fau: uwisafufer | 


#rwifmraqa | ... Wb we Se: n 
(MahSbhfrata, Ššntiparva, aue aput adhyüya 243, verses 14-17). 


5 Vide the 13th yasht, para. 16. 

* According to Arda-viraf-n&rma, the Avesta written on cow-hides with golden 
ink, and given to the Persians by Zaratusht (Zoroaster), existed in its original form 
for 300 yours until it was —— Y Iskander Rumi (Alexander tho Great) who 

Pe about 3 The fragments that survived were put to- 

r the nameg Avesta, which was edited and 
Pelána Of — and Shapür of the Sasanian 
t was in the Sasan that Indian traditions 









"ay ur itis. 
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a man to be born who is a master in assemblies and skilled in sacred 
lore, so that he comes away from debate a victor over Gaotema. "' 
“In the Anguttara-nik&ya* of the Pàli Sutta-pitaka we meet 
l , with ten orders of non-Buddhist rec!uses of 
—— Gautama's which '*Gotamaka"* was one. This order 
| | referred most probably to the followers of 
Gotama or Gautama the founder of Ánviksiki. The Brahmajala- 
sutta* describes a sage designated as takki (argumentationist) 
and vimamsi (casuist) who maintained that certain things were 
eternal and other things were non-eternal. If this sage was identi- 
cal with the leader of the Gotamaka sect or the founder of the 
Anviksiki, it will be difficult to resist the conclusion that he was a 
senior contemporary of Buddha Sakyamuni. We may therefore fix 
the date of Medhatithi Gautama at about 550 B.C. 





I *Gaotema," who is identified by Dr. Haug and J. H. Moulton, with the 
Buddha Gautama, is more probably the same as Medhstithi Gautama, the well- 
known founder of the art of debate and a descendant of Nodh& Gautama. “° YS 
WEkiyRoGhS Gaotëmahe paro-y5o parátoitavBiti (Yasht 13, para. 16). " 

E amp mais dae part III, chap. 65, pp 276-77, edited by Dr. Morris, Páli 
Text x £ 

š Prof. T. W. Rhys Davids in his Introduction to the Kassapa-siha-náda autta 
in tho Dialogues of Buddha, pp. 220-21, observes: ** the only alternativo is that 
some Bréhmana, belonging to the Gotama-gotta, is here referred to as having had 
a community of Bhiksus named after him.” 

* The Brahmajnla sutta 1-32 included in the Digha NikAya, p. 29, edited by 
Dr. T, W. Rhys Davids and J, E. Carpenter, London. 
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CHAPTER III. 
The Doctrines of Anviksiki. 


16. A Councm or DEBATE (Parisad) 
(CIRCA 900—500 B.C.). 


The theory of reasons (hetu), which formed an important 
subject of Anviksiki, grew out of debates in councils of learned 
men. In the Chándogya! and Brhadáüranyaka* upanisads there 
are references to councils for the diseussion of metaphysical sub- 
jects, e.g. the nature of the soul and the Supreme Being. The 
Prasnopanisad® reports the proceedings of a council, in which 
Sukesà Bharadvaja, Saivya Satyakima, Sauryáàyani Gargya, 
KauSalya Agvalayana, Bhargava Vaidarbhi and Kabandhi Katya- 
vana — the sage Pippalada and ask him a series of ques- 
tions such as * how has this world been produced," “how is it 
sustained " and “how does the life-breath come into our body." 
Such a council was called sashsad, samiti, sabhai, parisad or parsad. 

! In the socio-religious institutes of Manu, 

na Council of learned parasara 5 Yainavalkya" and others, we 
find that the council consisted generally of 

four, ten or twenty-one Brihmans, who were learned in the Vedic 
and secular literatures and could give decisions in matters on which 
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şagi wiy: weresai efetamarm 
(Chaindogyopanisad, 5-3-1). 


2 mW quwiwum: Vere wearers 


(Brhadüranyaka, 6-2-1). 


— —-- — — 
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Max Müller's History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, pp. 128-132. 


š Praénopanisad, Praéna 1-6. P 
i Wfawy Vipseesf Fen) wages: |) | 
- wwqrwfaw: Ld qie WEDUCETRYT u 


(Manu-sarbhitt#, 12-110, 111). 


s ; — 2a WW WU | 
ww we ay wee: sfen wn wetfawra 
(ParRéara-sarnhiti, 8-19). 


1 vix ea mr íi 


(vajn javalkya-sarbhita » 1-9). 
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people might ask their advice. The debates or dialogues, such as 
those described in the Praánopanisad, the Chandogvopanisad and 
the Brhadaranyaka, were in all probability the precursors of the 
theory of reasons (hetu-vada) treated in the Anviksiki The words, 
which had to be used in special senses to carry on debates in 
the councils, constituted the technical terms of the Anviksiki. 


17. Tue TECHNICAL, TERMS USED IN THE COUNCILS OF 
DEBATE 
(900—500 B.C.). 


Some of the technical terms used in the councils of debate 
Some of the terms used. ad grown up along with the Upanisads. 
in the Br&hmanas and For instance in the Taittiriya Aranyaka ' 
Upan we meet with four terms, viz. (1) Smrti 
(scripture), (2) pratyaksa (perception), (3) aitihya (tradition), and 
(4) anumana (inference). These terms recur in the Ramayana* 
with a little alteration as (1) aitihya (tradition), (2) anumana (in- 
ference), and (3) «astra, scripture Three of these terms, are used 
in the Manu-samhita,? as (1) pratyaksa, anumana and sastra. 

Similarly in the Aitareya Brahmana, Kathopanisad, ete., there 
occur such terms as tarka* (reasoning), vada* (debate), yukti” 
(continuous argument), jalpa’ (wrangling), vitandá: (cavil), 
chala* (quibble), nirpaya © (ascertainment), prayojana'' (purpose), 
pramānņa (proof), prameya tš (the object of knowledge), etc. 











—— — — — — =- — TO  — — — — — 


š | eta: were Hfawa | WpWISUIEU | vaucrifammuugsb, sae farà i 
(Taittiriva üáranvaka, l-2). 
z &fewrpeurew werewfg wIWeW | 
wr fe sas wem qaeurewiaarn (Ramsyana, 5-87-23). 
i K o o o weapeurquirg srrecg ANRA | 
- 


<: 3 >. z | | | 
wq gaa "RTI w*nztaHepwerüt (Manu-samhità, L2—105). 
+ Tarka occura in Kathopanisad, 2-0; Manusarmhits, 12-106; Mahābhārata, 
..$-453; and Bhügavata pusana, 8-21-2. | 

6 Vada occurs in Manu-sambita, (-50: RAmüvana, 1-13-23 and 7-53-15; and 
— YRjüavalkya-sambhitá, 3-292. 3 

6 Yukti occurs in Aitareya Braihmanea, 6-23: R&m&yvana, 2-11-13; Bhaégavata 

purüna, 3-31-14; and Kümandakiya-nitisira, 1—49. 

1 Jalpa occurs in Mahabharata, 13-4322. EX. 
8 Fitandā occurs in Mahübharata, 9.1310 and 7-3022; and Panini, 1—1—107? 
v Chala occurs in Manu-sarinhità, 8-49; and Ramayana, 4-57-10. 


> 10 Nirnaya occurs in Mahübhürata, 13-7533, 7535. — ** 
svi = Uu Prayojana in Manu-sarnahitá, 7=100 ; Mahābhārata, 1-558505 ; and YAjfavalkya- 
— — 3-133. P 


DCO.A- 4 | oceura in Manu-sarahitàá, 2.13: Ramayana, 90.3791 ; and Mah- 
— "bhürate, 13-5572; Kautilya 3-1. 
Iñ Prame 


i. 


ya occurs in Ramayana, 1-52-13; Mahābhārata, 1-157 and 8-144*' 
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18. Tantra-yukti—THE TERMS OF SCIENTIFIO ARGUMENT 
(QUOTED BY KauTrILYA ABOUT 327 B.C.). 


| In the last chapter of the Artha-éastra (a work on polit y), 
Kautilya gives a list of thirty-two ‘technical terms called Tantra- 
ikti or “the forms of scientific argument” (dvütrimsadakara- 
stantrayuktayah). ‘This list appears also in the Caraka-samhita ! 
and the Suáruta-samhità.* two authoritative works on medicine. 
It was evidently prepared neither by Kautilya nor by the authors 
of the two sambhitas, but by a person or persons who wanted to 
establish debates on a scientific basis. | 
The terms included in the list are found to have been són 
k ; ^ more widely in works on Nyàya Philosophy 
eaten gud Kx “ae in those on Polity or Medicine. Defi- 
bates. nitions of some of those terms have ybeen 
actually quoted by Vatsyayana* and other commentators on the 
Nyaya-sitra, The Tantra-yukti which literally signifies ""scienti- 
fie argument" was compiled possibly in the 6th century B.C. to 
systematize debates in Parisads or learned councils. In the Sus- 
ruta-samhità * it is distinctly stated that by means of Tantra-yukti 


— 
— — — 


k. 
| Vide Caraka samhit&, Siddhisthünna, chapter XII. The Tantra-yukti along 
with other matters was added to the Caraka-samhit& by the redactor Drdhabala of 
Paficanada {the Punjab). In the Caraka-samhit& the Tantra-yukti consists of 34 
technical terms as onumerated in the following verses :— 


wg sum Ta fasifa fas aora wf: | t 2 
aagi dal Sassy: quu = ü 

wewnewfeuww aaa: wursra* | 
syè mfa ai a arar: ú 
Serenata sergeant q: | 
qui qerferurer repa ur agere yeu: | 
qalamafearta: wer wu uum | 
fagia facer ufus: fasgwqaw ii 
TYAS CIT gs sq 98: | à 
Ja ayamang wasan Cw wopmwi O, 


? Vide Suérula-sadhits, Uttaratantra, chapter LXV. The Uttara-tantra is said 
tó have been added to the Suéruta-samhit& by the ania gc ies td pe The 
Tantra-yukti as embodied in the Sudruta-samhit& consists of 32 technical terms :— 


| afma amit perpe arca esr | | t 
* ay gaa a egress ni: I Š 
| E qcuanutacwgequafafa fe amauta” - 
i " 3 (Ny&ya-bhásya of Vātsyñyana, 1-1-4). . 
aurigma wrme mi AR 
ww fafafa «faut nof À NL A 
- - (Suáruta-saiphit&, Uttaratantra, chapter LXV). 
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a debater can establish his own points and set aside those of his 
opponents who indulge in unfairness. In the department of Hetu- 
sastra (Logic) there is indeed no work older than the Tantra-yukti 
which is a little manual on the systematization of arguments or 
debates, 
The technical terms constituting the Tantra-yukti are the 
following :— » 
| (1) Adhikarana (a subject), (2) vidhana ( arrangement), (3) yoga 
(union of words), (4) padartha (category), (5) hetvartha (implication), 
(6) uddesa (enunciation), (7) nirdeva (declaration), (8) upadesa (in- 
struction), (9) apadesa (specification). (10) atideva (extended appli- 
cation), (11) pradesa (determination from a statement to be made), 
(12) upamàna (analogy), (13) arthapatti (presumption), (14) sari- 
Saya (doubt), (15) prasanga (a connected argument), (16) viparyaya 
(reversion), ( 17) vakya-sesa (context), (18) anumata (assent), (19) 
| vyakhyana (description), (20) nirvacana 
PS uersu. . terms (etymological explanation), (21) nidarsana 
8 (example), (22) apavarga (exception), (23) 
sva-samjna (a special term), (24) pitrva-paksa (question), 25) utta- 
ra-paksa (reply), (26) ekanta (certa'n), (27) anüagataveksana (antici- 
pation),, (28) atikrantaveksana (retrospection), (29) mtyoga (in- 
junction), (30) vikalpa (alternative), (31) samuccaya (aggregation), 
and (32) @hya (ellipsis). ° 
n the Caraka-sainhità the T'antra-yukti, which consists of 
thirty-four terms, includes the following :— - 
*(1) Prayojana (purpose), (2) nirnaya (ascertainment), (3) ane- 
The list of. Kautilva kanta (uncertain), (4) pratyuccara (repeti- 
differs from that of the tion), (5) uddhara (citation), and (6) sam- 
Caraka-sarphitë. bhava (probability). 








- 
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19. MEDHĀTITHI GaUTAMA'S DOCrRINES AS REPRODUCED IN 
THE CARAKA-SAMHITA (ABOUT 75 A D.). 


= "The Caraka-samhita' gives a summary of the principal doc- 
trines of Anviksiki possibly as propounded 
ji by Medhatithi Gautama. Caraka is a 
general name for the ancient sakhas (branches) of the Yajurveda 
as well as for the teacher of those iakhás. ‘The word ** Carakah " 
signifies, according to Pānini,’ the persons who st udy the Veda (i.e. 
ee — - 

| I As Atreya communicated his Ayurveda-eashitt at first to Agniveda, the 
Caraka-samhité is also called the Agniveda-tantra. | Agniveda is called in Tibetan 


&ra&s ces Me-behin- bjug (eide Mahávyutpatti, part I, p. 23, Bibliotheca Indica 


serios). ` 
ERI a wEWCWIWW (Paninis Astãdhyñyi, 4-3-107). < ` 
Max Müller's History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, 2nd edition, pp. 27^. 


p, 
360, 364, 369. " 
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| t aft f. ; ane ! | | 
the śākhās of the Yajurveda) enounced by the teacher Caraka. 
Some say that the exact meaning of “Caraka,” as applied to the 


Caraka-samhità, is unknown. The expression *' Caraka-samhita L 


may, according to them, mean the Ayurveda-samhita of the 


school of Carakah or the Ayurveda-samhita as redacted by a 


member of the Caraka' sect or by a physician named Caraka. 
According to the Nyàyd-manjari* Caraka was a physician, and 
the Chinese Tripitaka? describes him as a physician at the court 
of Kaniska, the Kuśāna king of Gandhara.  Punarvasu Atreya 
(about 550 B C) was the original author of the Caraka-sarnhità 
called Áyurveda-samhità, and the physician Caraka was perhaps 


the redactor of the Samhita at the beginning of the Christian era.* 


The doctrines of Anviksiki did not evidently constitute a part 
Medhatithi Gautama', Of the original Ayurveda of Punarvasu 

doetrinesreflected through  Atreya. "These doctrines scem to have been 
the Carska-samhits. incorporated into the Caraka-samhita by the 
redactor Caraka in whose time they were widely known and studied. : 
The doctrines {with the exception of those relating to Aaryabhinir- 
vriti) seem to have been the productions of Medatithi Gautama 
who flourished in the 6th century B.C. Medhatithi Gautama s 
doctrines were embodied in the Caraka-sarnhita * of Caraka as well 
as in the Nyàya-sütra of Aksapida. But while Caraka accepted 
them in their crude forms, Aksapáda pruned them thoroughly be- 
fore they were assimilated in the Nyàya-sütra. 

The doctrines as we find them in the Caraka-samhita are 
treated under three heads, viz. :— 

(1) Karyabhinirvriti, the aggregate of resources for the accomplish- 

ment of an action. 
(2) Pariksa, the standard of examination, and 
(3) Sambhasa-vidhi, or vada-vidhi, the method of debate. 


— — —— 


—— — — — — 





— — — 


! For an account of the wandering sect named Caraka see the Anguttara 
nik&va, part iii, p. 276; Ratnolk& dhfrani; Mahiüvastu iii, 412, 7-10, otc. quoted 
by Prof. Rhys Davids in his ** Indian sects or schools in the time of the Buddha,’ 


os the J.R.A.S. for 1898. See also Prof. C. Bendall's observations in the J.R.A S. 
or 1901. | 
° www? wareeaa fafaqenesta: aik esa erm | 
x = = , 
geqfeatfarees qpa: Baie ow gp d Aafa: n 


(Ny&ya-mafijari, chapter IV „p. 249, edited by Gangüdhar Süstri, Vizianagram 
Sanskrit series 
Grundriss, iii, 10), p. 11. 





). 
5 Jolly, Medicin (Büh š : | 
In the Journal Asiatiqte (1890), T. VIII, pp. 447-451, Mr. Sylvain Levi main- 
tains on the authority of Chinese books that Caraka the author of the Caraka- 
samhits& lived in the court of Kaniska. The date of Kaniska has not yet boon 
Medis al Behoo ool of Wndian Logic sped Kaniska's capital t P 
val Seh of I | c," pp. +. aniaka's capital was at Puspapura 
(Peshwar) in Gündháürn, but ead his Buddhist FOP LET Heh at J&landhara. 


+ Professor LÚ. Suali fixes the date of Caraka at about, 100 A.D. (Filosotia 
Indiana, p. 28). 


* Caraka-samhit&, Vimina-ethina, adbyaéya 5. 











be 78 A.D. Vide my '' History of the 
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As regards Karyabhinirvrtti, it does not appear to have been 
a part of the Anviksiki of Medhatithi Gautama. Perhaps it was 
a part of the Vaisesika philosophy in an early stage. Pariksa is re- 
dundant as the four terms coming under this head, viz. : — 
au pratyaksa,anumana and yukti reappear wit 
ór ibe: Carake-eatnhits a little modification in the names of sabda, 
Weg Hen fcon Medhā- pratyaksa, anumāna and auprmya under the 
vid sub-head vadamarga of sambhasa-vidhi. It 
is uncertain as to whether the first four or the last four were in- 
cluded in the Anviksiki of Medhatithi Gautama. Sambhasa-vidhi 
or vada-vidhi was undoubtedly the principal topic of Anviksiki- 
vidya. Some of the terms coming under the enb-head vida-marga 
did not however form a part of the origina! sambhasa vidhi. For 
instance the terms dravya, guna, karma, samanya, vi-esa and sama- 
vaya were borrowed from the Vaisesika philosophy in its first stage 
and incorporated into the vida-marga by Caraka himself. "There 
are other terms such as pratij&i, sthapana, pratisth apana, hetu, 
upanaya, migamana, uttara, drstanta and siddhaata which in their 
technical senses were perhaps unknown to Medhatithi Gautama 
and were introduced into the vida mirga by Caraka while he com- 
piled and redacted the Ayurveda samhita in the first century A.D. 
The terms coming under the three heads are explained in the 
Caraka-samhitaé as follows :— 
I. Kaàaryübhinirvrtti—the aggregate of resources for the accom- 
-=  plishment of an action. 


A person who'is determined to accomplish an action success- 

fully should examine the following resources :— 

(1) Karana or hetu—the actor or agent who accomplishes àn ac! lon. 

(2) Karana—the instrumen! which co-operates with the actor to 
accomplish the action. 

(3) Kargya-yoni—the material cause which while undergoing modi- 
fication is developed into the action. 

^ (4) Karya—the action for the accomplishment of which the actor 
moves, 

(5) Karya-phala—the effect tor the attainment of which the action 
is undertaken. 

(6) Anubandha—the adjunct, that is, that pleasurable or painful 
condition which resulting from the action attaches unavoid- 
ably to the actor. 

(7) DeSa—the place of the action. 

(8) Kala—the time of the action. 

(9) Pravrtti —the activity or exertion put forth for achieving tte 
action. 

(10) Upaya—a favourable circumstance or that condition 01 the 
actor, instrument and the material cause in which they can 
well render facilities and aids to the action being accom- 


plished. 
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lI. Pariksá— THE STANDARD OF EXAMINATION. 


Things, existen or non-existent, are tested by four standards, 
viz. (1) aptopadesa, reliable assertion (2) pratyaksa, perception, (3) 
anumana, inference, and (4) yukti, continuous reasoning. TEAMS 
are collectively called pariksa' (examination), hetu? (reason), o 
pramüna* (means of valid knowledge). `- * 


Reliable assertion is the assertion of a person who is ‘trust. orthy, 
noble, wise and freed from evil propensities, whose ] percep- 
tion runs unimpeded, and the tr uth of whose words is never 
called in question. 

Perception is the knowledge which is produced through a union of 
the soul with the mind, senses and their objects. 

Inference is preceded by perception and refers to three times, e.g. 
a fire is inferred from smoke, fruits are inferred from a seed, 
etc. 

Continuous reasoning refers to the knowledge w hich beholds con- 
ditions resulting from the co-operation of many causes and 
abiding in three times. For instance, one's bir th in the womb 
is due to a combination of the soul and the five primal 
essences of earth, water, fire, air and space; the soul alorte 
is related -to the next life; acts result from the union of.an 
agent and certain means; acts that are .done bear fruits, 
acts not done bear no fruits ; there can be no sprout where 
there is no seed; good or bad fruits correspond to the good 
or bad acts that produce them: and one kind of seed cannot 
produce another kind of fruit. 


Ill. Sambhāsā OR váda.vidhi *——TrHE METHOD OF 
DEBATE. 


Utility of Debate (sambhasa-prasamsa). 


If a person carries on debate with another person both being 
versed in the same science, it increases their knowledge and happi- 
ness, Besides, it produces dexterity, bestows eloquence and bright- 
ens reputation. If there was any misapprehension in*a subject. 





! Caraka- .sncnhit&, — — llth adhy&ya :— 
fefawira wy wer qeras | mur wgfawr qOrwr i warum versare 
tfmufa | 
2 Caraka-samhit&, Vimiina-sthina, adby&ya 8:— 
Swqeierewfarercd aA waresxaraufawrgTunpq | Wufaüxuwu 
wy Tag i 
* Caraka quet. Sütra-sthaiaa, Lith adhyEya : — 


ed ws: wagfü«qfae: ges Q waerteauta? | 
+ Caraka-sambita, Vimána-sthAna, ndhyüya 8. 
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already studied it removes that misapprehension, and if there was 
no misapprehension in the subject it produces,zeal for its further 
study. It also makes debaters familiar with certain matters which 
were unknown to them. Moreover some precious mystic doctrines, 
which a preceptor imparted to his favourite pupil, come out in 
essence from the pupil who, owing to a temporary excitement and 
ambition for victory,is impelled to expound them in the course of 
the debate. Hence wise men applaud debate with fellow scholars 


Two kinds of Debate (dvividha sambhasa). 


A debate with a fellow-scholar may be carried on either 
(1) peacefully (sandhaya) or (2) in a spirit 
me of opposition (vigrhya). The first is called 

a congenial debate (anuloma'sambhasa), and the second a hostile 
debate (vigrhya sambhasa). The congenial debate takes place when 
the respondent (or opponent) is possessed of erudition, wisdom, 
eloquence and readiness of reply, is not wrathful or malicious, is 
well versed in the art of persuasion, and ià patient and sweet- 
speeched. In debating with such a person one should speak con- 
fidently, interrogate confidently and give answer in confidence. 
One should not be alarmed at suffering defeat from him nor should 
one rejoice in inflicting defeat on him . It is improper to show 
obstinacy towards him, or to introduce before him matters which 
are irrelevant. While using persuasion with gentleness, one should 
keep in view the subject of debate. This kind of debate 1s called 
a peaceful or congenial debate. 

Before entering upon a hostile debate peer a person one should 
e$. examine one’s strength through a casual 
A gas debere. conversation with him and — * in 
-any other way of his merits. Such an examination should settle 
the opportuneness or otherwise of entering upon the debate. The 
merits considered as good are erudition, wisdom, memory, ingen- 
uity and eloquence. The demerits considered as bad are irrita- 
bility, shallowness, shyness and inattentiveness, 


A congenial debate. 


Three classes of respondents (trividhah parah) 


In consideration of the merits and demerits mentioned above 
the respondent (or opponent) may be of three kinds, viz. superior, 
inferior, and equal ` 

A Council of Debate (parisad) 

The assembly (partsad) in which a debate is to take place may 
be-of two kinds, viz. (1) learned, i.e. an assembly of wise men, and 
(2) ignorant, i.e. an assembly of fools. Each of these may be sub- 

divided as (a) friendly, (b) indifferent or impartial, and (c) hostile 
or committed to one side. 
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pe The Expedients of Debate (vado pawa). 
- Teis not advisable to enter upon debate in a hostile assembly. 





E 


HE, — m no matter whether the assembly is learned 
VERON und 2 nish ape or ignerant. In an ignorant assembly, 
ka c5 PS friendly or indifferent, one may enter upon 
| debate with a person who is of blazing fame, but who neither pos- 
| gesses erudition, wisdom and eloquence, nor is held in esteem by 
respectable people. In debating with such an opponent one may 
employ crooked and long-strung word-bolts, Now assuming a 
delightful countenance and now indulging in ridicule one should 
engage the assembly in such a way that the opponent does not find. 
an opportunity of speaking. If the opponent utters an unusual 
word he should be immediately told that such a word is never used 
or that his orizinal proposition has fallen to the ground. In the 
-case of his attempting to offer challenge he should be stopped 
with the observation: ' Go and study for a full year, sitting at 
the feet of your preceptor: this much that you have done to-day 
is enough." If in the meantime the shout of “ vanquished, van- 
quished '" has even once been uttered, no further debate need be 
held with the opponent. | 





Some say that this procedure may be adopted in debate even 
Respent flan old mai. with a superior opponent, but experts do 


not approve of its adoption when the 
opponent happens to be an old man. 


In a friendly assembly one may enter upon debate with an 
opponent who is inferior or equal. In an 
— to argue with an indifferent (or impartial) assembly consist- 
"Ri reet sual Menta ing of members that are endued with at- 
tentiveness, erudition, wisdom, memory and 
eloquence, one should speak with great care marking the merits and 
demerits of one’s opponent. If the opponent appears to be superior, 
one should, without expressing one’s inferiority, never engage 
in debate with him. If on the other hand the opponent happens 
to be inferior, one should at once defeat him. An opponent, who is 
weak in the scriptures, should be defeated through citations of long 
passages from them. An opponent devoid of erudition should be 
defeated through the employment of unusual words and phrases, 
An opponent whose memory is not sharp should be defeated with 
crooked and long-strung word bolts. An opponent devoid of in- 
genuity should be defeated through the use'of same words bearing - 
different meanings and different words bearing the same meaning. 
An opponent, who is devoid of eloquence, should be defeated 
through the jeering imitations of his half-uttered speeches, An 
opponent whose knowledge is shallow should be defeated by being 
put to shame on that account. An opponent of irritable temper ` 
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should be defeated by being thrown into a state of nervous exhaus- 


* tion. An opponent who is timid should be defeated through the 


excitement of his fear. An opponent who is inattentive should 
be defeated by being put under the restraint of a certain rule. 
Even in a hostile debate one should speak with propriety, an 
ere of which may, provoke the opponent to say or do any 
ing. 
Dye pe DEUS the assembly one should cause it to name that as 
—— the subject of debate with which one is per- 
Council. uence ^ fectly familiar and which presents an in- 
: surmountable difficulty to one's opponent. 
When the assembly meets, one should observe silence after saying 
to one’s opponent: “it is not now permissible for us to make 
any suggestions. Here is the assembly which will fix the subject 
and limits of debate agreeably to its wishes and sense of pro- 
priety." ! 

i .* The Limits of Debate (väda-maryādā). 

The limits of debate consist of such directions, as: '' This 
should be said, this should not be said, if this occurs defeat 
follows, etc.” * I 

The Course of Debate (wada-marga). 


The following are the categories? which should be studied for 
a thorough knowledge of the course ot debate :— 

(1) Debate (vada)—a discourse between two parties agreeably to 
the scriptures and in a spirit of opposition on a subjeet such 
as “ whether there is rebirth, or there is no rebirth.” It is 
of two kinds, viz. (1) wrangling (jalpa) which is a debate 
for the purpose of defence or. attack, and (2) cavil (vitanda) 
which is a perverse debate for the purpose of a mere 

“attack. 

(2) Substance (dravya)—that in which actions and qualities inhere 
and which can constitute a material cause, e.g. ether, air. 
fire, water. earth, soul, mind, and space. 

(3) Quality (guna)—that which inheres in a substance and is in- 
active, e.g. colour, taste, odour, touch, sound, heavy and 


— — — — n — — — 


— 





i This trick, the knowledge of which is useful in guarding oneself against a 
cunning debater, should — be adopted in a fair debate.—5. €. Vidyabhusana 

2 Udayanücürya (10ih century A.D.) following the old laws of debate observes 
that an objection may be removed by debate, but on no account should it proceed 
beyond the limit of practical absurdity. 

f @mrararafeciver aang fas ra: TI (KusumAanjalt, 3—7). 

5 The explanation of substance, quality, action, generality, particularity and 
inherence is given in the Caraka samhitá, Sütra-sthiüána, adhyñya I; and the explana- 
tion of the remaining terms in the Vim&na-sthüna, adhyüya 8. The terms (2-7) 
were evidently taken from the Vaiseatka philosophy and not from Anviksiki of 
Medhütithi Gautama. 
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light, cold and hot, intelligence, pleasure and pain, desire 
and aversion, dissimilarity, contrariety, union, separation, 
number, measure, etc. i 
(4) Action (karma)—that which is the oause of both union and sepa- 
ration, which inheres in a substance and represents the func- 
tion which is to be performed, and which is not dependent. 
on any other acton. ^ " 
(5) Generality (samanya)—that which produces unity. 
(6) Particularity (visesa)—that which produces diversity. i 
(7) Inherence (samavaya)—a permanent relation between a sub- 
stance and its qualities or actions in virtue of which they 
cannot exist separately. 7 : 
(8) Proposition (pratiina)—the statement of what is to be estab- ` 
lished, e.g. the soul is eternal. - | 
(9) Demonstration (sth? pana)—the establishment of a proposition 
through the process of à reason, example, application and 
° conclusion, e.g. E 
(i) The soul is eternal (a proposition). * 
(ii) Because it is a non-product (reason). . 
(iii) Just as ether which being a non-product is eternal (er- 
ample). | Ë 
(iv) The soul similar to et is a non-product (application). 
(v) Therefore the soul is eternal (conclusion). E 


> 
(10), Counter-demonstration (pratisthtpana)—the, establishment of. 
the counter-proposition, e.g. . 
(i) The soul is non-eternal (a proposition), ° 
(ii) Because it is cognizel by the senses (rza3on) ` - 
(iii) Just as a pot which being cognizel by the senses is non- 
. eternal (example). — 
(iv) The soul similar to a pot is cognizel by the senses (applica- 
tion). š | 
(v) Therefore the soul is non-eternal (conclusion). œ 


* 





k. 


(11) Reason (hetu) !—the source of knowledge such as perception 
(pratyaksa), inference (anumana), scripture (aitihya), and 
comparison (aupamya). » 

(12) Application (wupanaya) —as shown above. 

(13) Conclusion (nigamana)—as shown above. 

(14) Rejoinder (uttara)—the pro sition in a counter-demonstration. 

(15) Example (drstanta)—the thing about which an ordinary man 
and an expert entertain the same opinion, and which des-. 

* cribes the subject, e.g. hot as “fire,” stable as “earth,” etc , 
or just as the “sun ” is an illuminator so is the text of the 
Sümkhya. : 








! The word reason (hetu), which in the old Brihmanic and  Jaina, works signi- 
fied a source of knowledge, is not exactly identical with the reason (hefu) which 
constitutos the second member of a syllogism or demonstration. It seems that 
the doctrine of syllogism or demonstration was introduced into Hindu Logic 
at a comparatively late time, and the word Aetu used in connection with this 
doctrine was allowe for some time to retain ite old signification. 
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(16) Tenet or conclusion (siddhanta)—a truth which is established 
on examination by experts and on proof by reasons. It is 
of four kinds. viz. a truth uccepted by all the schools, that 

 aecepted by a particplar school, that accepted hypotheti- 
cally, and that accepted by implication. 

(17) Word (sabda)—a combination of letters. It.is of four kinds, 
viz. that which refers to a matter which is seen, that which 

. refers to a matter which is not seen, that which corresponds 
. to what is real, and that which does not correspond to what 
is real. d j 

(18) Perception ( pratyaksa) —that knowledge which a person acquires 
by himself through his mind conjoined with the five senses. 
Pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, and the like are objects of 

| the mind. while sound, cete., are objects of the five senses. 

(19) Inference (anumana)—a reasoning based on the knowledge of 

. connec facts. e.g. fire.is inferred from the power of diges- 
tion. 

(20) Comparison (aupamya)—the knowledge of a thing acquired 

rei ugh its similarity to another thing. 

(215 Tradition (aitihya)—consisting of reliable assertions, e.g. the 

as Veda. etc. 1778 

(22) Doubt (samáaya)—uucertainty, e.g. is there, or is there not, un- 
timely death? ~ 

(33) Purpose (prayojana)—that for the accomplishment of which 
actions are undertaken, e.g. I shall live carefully “to avoid 
untimely death." 4 

(24) Uncertain (savyabhicara)—going astray, e.g. this medicine mav 

— "beor may not be suited to this disease. 

(25) Immuiry (jijnasa)—esamination. 

(26) Ascertainment (ryavasaya) —determination, e.g. that disease is 
due to the disturbance of wind in the stomach, and this is 

its medicine. - ° 
(27) Presumption (artha-prapti)—the knowledge of a thing implied 
= by the declaration of another thing, e.g. when it is said that 
a person should not eat during the day, it ts implied that he 


e should-eat during the night. 


(28) “The originating cause (sambhava)—that from which something 
springs out, e.g. the six ingredients (dhatus), constitute the 
originating cause of the foetus in the womb. 


. (29) Censurable (anuyojya)—a speech which is fraught with fault, 


e.g. a person makes a general statement while a particular 
one is required : instead of saving “this disease 1s curable 
by medicine,’ one should say ' this disease is curable by an 
‘emetic medicine or a purgative medicine.’ 
(30) Non-censurable (ananuyojya)—the reverse of the censurable. 
(31) Interrogation (anuyoga)—an inquiry about a subject made by 
a person who studies it, eg. when a person asserts that 
-the soul is eternal. his fellow-scholar inquires *' what is the 
reason ?" This inquiry is an interrogation. 
(32) Re-interrogation (pratyanuyoga)—an inquiry about another 
| inquiry, e.g. when one says that the soul is eternal because 
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it is non-pro luced, the re-interrogation will be “why it is 

P " nc EA "o e ced ?” x ad Lat "E | it " 

|... (83) Defect. of spec -(wakya-dosa)—consisting of inadequacy, re- 

tE = dundancy, meaninglessness, incoherence, contradiction, ete. 

|J — (a) “Inadequacy” or saying too little which occurs when 

NAM - . there is an omission of the reason, example, applica- 
a Se | — tion or conclusion. ° Rae 

34 (b) '* Redundancy” or saying too much which consists of (i) 


"irrelevancy," e.g. a person talks of the polity of 
Vrhaspati or Sukra while the subject of discourse is 
medicine, or (ii) “ repetition,” e.g. when a person re- 
peats a word or its meaning several times, as bhaisajya, 
sadhana, ausadha, etc., all of which signify medicine. _ 

(c) “ Meaninglessness "— consisting of a mere grouping of letters 

s without any sen#e, e.g. k, kh, g, gh, n, etc. 

(d) '* Incoherence "—a combination of words which do not con- 

u vey a connected meaning, e.g. whey, wheel, race, 

thunder, morning, etc. x 

(e) ** Contradiction *"'— consisting of opposition to the example, 
tenet or occasion, e.g. on the occasion of sacrifices, 
animals should be offered up. Any thing uttered 
inconsistently with the occasion is contradiction. 

(34) Excellence of speech (vaky $amsa)—when a speech is freed 
from inadequacy, etc., is fraught with well-expressive words 
and is otherwise uncensurable, it is applauded as excellent, 

= perfect or meritorious. —8 

. (35) Quibble (chala)—a speech consisting of mere words fraught 
with cunning, plausibility and diversion of sense. It is of two 
. kinds, viz. (1) ‘quibble in respect of a word,’ e.g. a person 

J uses the word *navatantra ' to signify a man who has studied 
nine scriptures, though he really. intends to signify a man 
who has studied his scripture recently, or (2) ‘ quibble in 
respect of a generality,” e.g. the medicine which cures 
phthisis should also cure bronchitis, as both come under the 
genus ' disease.’ | 

(36) Non-reason or fallacy (ahetu)— which is of three kinds, viz. : 

(a) "Begging the question” (“ prakarana-sama ") occurring 
when that which is to be proved is taken as the 
- 5 reason, e.g. the soul is eternal because it is distinct 
from the body: the body is non-eternal, and the soul 
being heterogeneous from the body must be eternal. 
(b) “ Assumption based on doubt" (“‘sarndaya-sama’’) occur- 
T ring wh that which is a cause of doubt is regarded 
as dii pelling the doubt, e.g. it is doubtful whether a 
person who has studied a portion of the science of 
medicine is a physician; this person has studied a 
« portion of the science of medicine: hence he is a physi- 
. cian. This is another form of “‘ begging the question.” 
(e) “Balancing the subject" (''varnva-sama") occurring 
: where the example is not different from the subject 
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in respect of their questionable character, e.g. the 
intellect is non-eternal, because it is intangible, as a 

° sound. Here the eternality of the intellect is as 
questionable as that of the sound. 

(37) Mistimed (atsta-kala)—a fallacy "which arises when that which 
» should be stated first is stated afterwards. 

(38) Attribution of censure (upalambha)—imputation of defect to 

the reason adduced. 

(39) Avoidance of defect (parihüra) which occurs when the defect 
is corrected or amended, e.g. when the soul resides in the 
body, the signs of life are noticeable ; but when the soul 
leaves the body those signs are no longer noticed: hence 

| the soul is distinct from the body. 

(40) Abandonment of a proposition (pratijiia-hani) —which occurs 
when a disputant, beingyattacked, abandons the proposition 
first advanced bv him, e.g. 

A person advances first a proposition, viz. 
the soul is eternal ; 
and being attacked by an opponent, he abandons it saying, 

«œ the soul is not eternal. 


— 


(41) Admission (abhyanujña)—the acceptance by a person of what 


is mapa to him by his opponent, whether agreeable or 
isa ble, e.g. | 
_A disputant says: '' you are a thief." 
- His opponent replies: “‘ you too are a thief." 
"The reply of the opponent is an admission. ; 
(42) Shifting the reason (hetvantara)—which occurs when one in- 
stead of advancing the proper reason adduces a different 


one. n 


` (43) Shifting the topic (arthantara), e.g. A person oites the symp- 


toms of gonorrhoea while he was to have cited those of fever. 


| (44) A point of defeat or an occasion for rebuke (nigrahasthana)— 
> 


which occurs when a disputant suffers defeat at the hands of 
his opponent. It consists in the disputant misapprehending. 
or being unable to apprehend, something repeated thrice in 
an assembly the members whereof have apprehended it. It 
may also occur when one censures that which is not censur- 
able or abstains from censuring that which is censurable. 
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£ Bas EV. 
ccorded to Anviksiki. 
f (From 650 B.C. ONWARDS). 






Reception 


w 
20. ANVIKSIKI CONDEMNED IN CERTAIN CIRCLES. 


Anviksik:i known as Hetu-sastra or Tarka-vidya, the general 
principles of which might be applied to test the validity or other- 
wise of the injunctions and prohibitions laid down in the Vedas and 
Dharma-sütras, was not received with favour by a certain section 
of the Brühmanas, who could never think of calling in question 
the authority of those injunctions and prohibitions. We are 
therefore not surprised to find Manu‘ enjoining excommunication 
upon those members of the twice-born castes who disregarded the 
Vedas and Dharma-sütras relying upon the support of Hetu-sastra 
or Logic. Similarly Vàlmiki* in his Ramayana discredits those 
persons of perverse intellect who indulge in the frivolities of 

Anviksiki, the science of Logic, regardless 
Say ne opposed to of the works on Sacred Law (Dharma- 
Sistra) which they should follow as their 
guide. Vyāsa? in the Mahabharata, Santiparva, relates the dole- 
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EPR OMIM 
uw urufesfusgrair mfa aafaa: n 


(Manu-sarmhits, adhyüya 2, verse 11). 
." 
: YRAN sur faqarts qur: | 


sfenraifeat arq face vagia anu 236-391 
(Rimiyana, Ayodhya kanda, sarga 100). 


- = — = 


s wears ofan Saat Wgefsvews | 
qast aafegqreqcm facderg ú 47 on 
TNE afar emi ww TAHA | 
Similar fa w orga, cw fuse 450 
misa: weet sq aed: qena: | 


wur wetadin: wares we fao 49 ú 
(Mahābhārata, Sintiparva, adhyüva 180). 
In the Gandharva tantra we find :— 
avem Danar faar: usd wa Fe | 
uate? wiYfararwwi: eee quiapwong i 


(Quoted in Priinatosini tantra). 
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ful story of a repentant Brahmana who, addicted to T7'arka-vid ya 
(Logic), carried on debates divorced from all faith in the Vedas 
and was on that account turned into a jackal in his next birth 
as A penalty. In another passage of the Santiparva, Vyasa! 
warns the followers of the Vedánta philosophy against communi- 
cating their doctrines to a Tarkika or Logician. Vyàsa* does not 
care even to review Hetu-sastra in the Brahma-sütra seeing that 
it has not been recognized by any worthy sage. Stories of infliction 
of penalties on those given to the study of T'arka-vidya are related 
in the Skandapurana “and other works ; and in the Naisadhacarita * 
we find Kali satirising the founder of Anviksiki as “Go-tama ” the 
most bovine among sages. 






21. ANVIKSIKI HELD IN HIGH EsTEEM IN SOME QUARTERS. 


On the other hand Anvisiki, while it attached due weight 
to the authority of the Vedas, was held in very high esteem. 
There were also people who could appreciate the value of reasoning 
for ascertaining truths. "Thus the Gautama-dharma-sütra* pres- 
cribes a course of training in Anviksiki (Logic) for the king, and 
acknowledges the utility of T'arka (reasoning) in the administra- 


— —— -— n" — m — 


armaa faa wre qY Jagr | 
a ` 5 *” = > . > ` 


Ta. 
a AANA des fquemwu i5 
(Mahübhé&rata. Sintiparva, adhy&ya 246). 


ox wufeqwr«ereeesmqwrü 17H (Vedánta-sütra, 2-2). 
- 
a wlan: èa aau wua ae AN fe | 
sse owes matat sifasesafo,i 
gayi stale) sauer | 


ga wialuarepu aa aie faune d 


(Skandapurfina, Kalikaikhbanda, adhy&ya 17). 


2070 Swi w: furere wage RT a: | 
aad waaas va faqa Wem wa 75 


(Naisadhacarita, canto xv 11) 


(ren Shet wees, Gust aq wend, wur «IIO 
fafaa: 1... urarfunm w*inzqre | ena" aqua anaq) fauteumt 
Sfeqeaw: saaga fauce u 


(Gautama dharma-sütra, ndhyü&üya 11). 
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tion of justice, though in the case of conclusions proving in- 


: x 3 compatible, the ultimate decision is directed 
,Anvikeki | useful for -to be made by reference to persons versed 
x 3 n in the Vedas. Manu' admits that dhama 
or duty should be ascertained by logical reasoning (tarka), but the 
reasoning should not, according to him, be oppesed to the injunc- 
tions of the Vedas. He recommends Anviksiki (Logic) as a neces- 
sary study for a king’ and a Tarki? (logician) as an indispensable 
member of a legal assembly.  Kautilya * in His ArthaSastra charac- 
terises Anviksiki (Logic) as the lamp of all sciences, the resource of 
all actions and the permanent shelter of all virtues. 

Yàajnavalkyva* counts Nyaya or Logic among the fourteen 
principal sciences while Vyàsa" admits that he was able to arrange 
and classify the Upanisads with the help of Anviksiki or Logic. In 
the Padmapuraina’ Nydaya (Logic) is included among the fourteen 
principal branches of learning promulgated by God Visnu, while in 
the Matsyapuràána,* Nyáya vidyà (the science of Logic) together 





i ere yan w gaarerfaxifws i 
< së e 
"rWUITUAG 8 WH da FAT: | ' 
(Manu-sarphitñ, adhy&ya 12, verse 106). 
i afaa Pape quaa wrrwet | 
walesan agi urmicwru wire: 
(Manu-samhita, adhyiya 7, verse 43). 
^ Pagi vpmemi zum: crura: | 
woqrafea: qup qw wre QATT | 
(Manu-samhita, adhystya 12, verse 111). 
' seta: uum qr: CHER RITU | 2 
sre: saymial were femper Ó 
(Artha-S8stra of Kautilya, chap. II). 
s q<re=gra atata mna AFAT: | 
Fa: maa fraai wes cw giw s 
(YaAjfavalkya-samhit&, adhyüya 1, verae 3). 
s ww'utewz ara yf z wife | 
Heath aaa aA eg! wreaifeat wr n 


(Mahābhārata quoted by Vidvanaitha in his NyRya-vrtti, 1-1-1). 
1 erfa gà ware yowana firaun ) 
Atei vinen qfegpre sag n 
WUQqurQu w ge: wWgrerqeemret i 
(Padmapurina, vide Muir's Sanskrit texts, Vol. III, p. 27). 
wu wwe! tern fafa:wgar: | , 
water araferer "m SRIHIWWSENDO! (Matsyapur&on, 3-2). 
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with the Vedas is said to have emanated from the mouth of 
Brahma himself. In fact so widespread was the study of Naya 
that the Mahabharata is full of references to that science. In the 
Adiparva! of the Mahabharata, the Nyaya (Logic) is mentioned 
along with the Veda and Cikitsa (the science of medicine), and the 
hermitage of Ka&yapa* is described as being filled with sages who 
were versed in the NV yaya-tattva (categories of Logic), and who knew 
the true meaning of a demonstration, objection and conclusion. The 
ntiparva? refers to numerous tenets of Nyaya supported by rea- 
soning and scripture, while in the As&vamedhaparva* we find that | 
the sacrificial ground of Yudhisthira was crowded by logicians 
(Hetu-vadin) who employed arguments and counter-arguments to 
vanquish one another. Similar other instances of the popularity 
of Nyaya (Logic) may be cited from the Mahabharata and other 
works which were composed in their present forms about the 
beginning of the Christian era. 
It seems that the unfavourable criticism to which Anviksiki 
(the science of Logic) had long been exposed, terminated practi- 
cally in the first century A.D. when, under the name of ANyaya- 
sastra, it accepted the authority of the Vedas and propounded the 
doctrine of syllogistic reasoning the validity of which was never 
challenged. 


— — 9€ — — 


amfa, fefequ wr wimg Aer | 
gaa ws sq famarquodfmew G7 


(Mahābhārata, Adiparva. adhyaya 1). 





à apu aama amaaa gR: a 42 W 
- qiqareqhears QRT SAT IA: dd 


(Mahābhārata, Adiparva, adhy üva 70). 


.3 amaata fs eem afer: | 
| gamana ggh qxqre Wa 22 Ó 
(Mahübhárata, Süntiparva, adhyfya 21) 


: afea ag yen «uiue wquiee | 
Vyasa wars qrat- faata: w 27 M 


(Mahābhārata, Aávamedhaparva, adhyñya 85). 





SECTION ll. 


 Nyáàya-SáAstra—thie Science of True Reasoning. 
(Circa 1 A.D.—1200 A.D.) 


CHAPTER I. 
The Growth of Nyaya-sastra. 
22. ORIGIN OF THE NAME NYAYA. 


It has been previously observed that Nyāya' was one of the 

| various names by which the Anviksiki was 

oe ; ate designated in its logical aspect. With the 

— introduction of this word, the ancient 

school of Indian Logie entered upon the 

second stage of its development In the first stage Logic was 

generally designated as Anviksiki, Hetu-sastra or Tarka-vidya, but 

in the second stage it was, as we find in the Nyàya-bhàsya, widely 
known as Nyawa-sastra. 

The word nyaya popularly signfies * right’ or ‘justice.’ The 

— — N yaya-sastra is therefore the science of right 

of Nyawa. = judgment or true reasoning. The Chinese 

Can-li * and the Tibetan Zigs-bstan-bcos,* as 

equivalents of the Sanskrit Nyaya-«astra, express exactly the same 

meaning. 

Technically the word nydaya signifies a syllogism (or a speech 

of five parts), and the Anviksiki was called 

E y ce ON meaning Nydaya-sastra, when myàya constituted its 

special topic. That the word nyaya actually 

signified a syllogism is evident from an observation quoted by 

Vatsyiyana* that “‘nydaya functions neither with regard to things 


- — — — — - — 
— — — — — > —— — 


w D — — 


4 Vätsyäyana observes :— 
@anrmaifeat werarfea ware fawsqurmr.... (NyRya bhüsya, 1-1-1), 


? Yuan Chwang (Hwen thsang) translates NyaGya (Can-li) by true reason (or 
reasoning)—vide Professor H. Ui's Vaisesika Philosophy, p. 84. 

3 The NyZüya-£üstra i» called in Tibetan qu'u apy aku = Rigs-pabi-bstan- 
beos, the science of right judgment—wide Mahfivyutpatti, part ii, p. 133, edited 


by Dr. E. D. Ross and Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana in Bibliotheca Indica 
series, Calcutta. | 


+ wa mga w faatasd are: wan fawn infaa s 
(Nyfyabh&sya 1-1-1: nlo Dr. Gang& Nath Jhā's Translation of the Nyüya- 
nire bc abe iar 3 vi cr x yňya 
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unknown nor with regard to things that are definitely known, but it 
functions only with regard to things that are doubtful.” Vatsya- 
yana defines,! no doubt, nyaya as an examination of objects by 


evidences, but he takes evidences to signify a syllogism which 
consists of a ‘proposition’ based on verbal testimony, a ‘reason’ 
based on inference, an ‘example’ based on perception, an * applica- 
tion’ based on comparison, and a ' conclusion’ based on all the 
previous four. Viśvanātha * explains nyaya svariipa as the essen- 
tial form of a syllogism which consists of its five parts, and Madha- 
vacarya® understands by the term nyaya an inference for the sake 
of others in which a syllogism is specially employed. In view of 
this technical meaning we may interpret Nyaya-sastra as the 
science of syllogism or the science of inference for the sake of 
others, that is, the science of demonstration. 


93 THE ANTIQUITY OF NYAYA-SASTRA 
(FROM CIRCA 1 A.D.). 


The term ^Nyaya "" in the sense of Logic does not appear to 

A have been used in literature before the first 

N —*5 not formerly century A.D. Panini* (about 350 B.C.) did 
j not know the word “ Nyàya"'.in the sense 

of Logic, and even Patanjali” (about 150 B.C ) does not seem to have 
been conversant with the word, which does not occur in his Bhasya 
on ukthadi-gana. lt does not find place, in this sense,* in the Artha- 


m— Í UU — 





== 
| warwew Wea 9p (Ny&ya-bhñsya, 1-1-1). 


2 Vide Viávanütha's Nyüya aütra-vrtti, 1-1-25, 1-1-31, 1-138 and 1-1-40 in 
which nyàya-svarügpa , nyaya purvanga, nyayottaranga and nyaycéraya are defined. 
The five parta of nyaya (syllogism) will be explained later. 

5 Mádhavücárya' s Sarvadaráaua-sarngraha, under the head Akssap&da-daréans, 
p. 114, Calcutta edition. 

+ Goldstucker in his Panini, p. 157, says that both Kütyüyana and Pataüjali 
know the Nyüya-sütra. There is however no proof for the statement. 

There is no doubt that Panini derives the word nyaya (evidently in the sense of 
justice) from the root ni in his Aatidhyayi, 3- :- 122 as follows -— "Ww Taga 
Xurerw His Astüdhyiyi, 4-2-60 mer gamy E" does not, however, pre 
suppose nydya in the sense of ** Logic." 

5 Pataütjali did not use the word natyayika (logician) as nyaya was not in 
cluded in the ukthüdigano in his Bhüsya. The Ganapatha, which includes it, i3 ñ 
later work. For ny@yya vide Astñdhyñyi, 4-4-92. 


6 Nyüya signifies just or justice, equitable or equity : 
ma faufauzjes yhaa afe | 


ayq wad gira ww. wis fe £m ú 
(Artha &üstra, adhikarana 3, chap. I, p. 150) 





<< n š 


| Dg poy eripit sense it. As the Caraka-samhità,! so far as we 
dst —— Ap ous the know, contains for the first time an exposi- 


century A.D. when the Nyàya-sütra was composed.  Vátsyáyana 
(about 400 A.D.) uses the expression “‘ parama-niyaya "* for the 
conclusion (nigamana) which combines in itself all the five parts 
of a syllogism. Dignaga (about 500 A.D.) explicitly mentions the 
five parts or members of a syllogism as N yayavayava.* 


24. THE EARLY TEACHERS OF NYAYA-SASTRA ` 
(agBovuT 100 A.D.). 


Nothing is definitely known about the early teachers of N yàya- 
&ñstra. In the Adiparva of the Mahabharata we find that the 
hermitage of Kasyapa was filled with sages who knew the true 


- ——n H=— J UL .éLLCCILLUZLKKX ZE a s. M I... c nsOFT r... 


' duge usw wraefaten: fre: | 
aw apna sn q os fanran: a 
(Artha-éñstra of Kautilya, adhikarana 11, adhyñšya 1, p. 379, Sham Ssatri's 
edition). 


è? Mahābhārata, Adiparva, adhy4ya 1, verse 67; adhyüya 70, verses 42—44 
and S&ntiparva, adhyRya 210, verse 22. | 

5 Viņu pur&na, third part. adhyñya 6. 

* Matsya pur&pa, 3-2. 

5 Padma purina, Uttarakhanda, chap. 263. 

4 Yajüavalkya-sarnhit&, 1-3, ote. 

7 Caraka-samhit&, Vim&na-sth&ána, adhyRva 8. 


garara ayaga aana afa sisú ger sare | 
.  (Nyfiya bh&sya, 1-1-1). 
v NyRy&ü&vayava called án Tibetan * rizs-pabi-yan-laz ' occurs án the Pramina- 
samuccaya, chap. VI, as follows Ray ad oa yaya ayes, 1 
, (— (Tshad-ma-kun Jas btus-pa, chap, vi. Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Co). 


- 
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meanings of demonstration, refutation and conclusion. As stha- 
pana, aksepa and siddhanta, which are the Sanskrit equivalents for 
demonstration, refutation and conclusion, are the tech nical terms 
of Nyaya-Sistra as used in the Caraka-samhita, it may be rea- 
sonably inferred that the sages who dealt with them in the her- 
mitage of Ká&yapa were the early exponents of that śāstra. 
Kasyapa ! lived on the river Malini in the district of Saharanpur 
midway between Delhi and Hardwar. 


25. NARADA—AN EXPERT IN NYAYA-SASTRA 
(ABovT 100 A.D.). 


- In the Sabhaparva of the Mahabharata we find that a sage 
named Náàrada* was an expert in Nyàya-5&astra.| He was skilful 
in distinguishing unity and plurality, conjunction and co-exist- 
ence (inherence), genus and species, etc., capable of deciding ques- 

s tions through evidences (pramana), and 
clever in ascertaining the validity and inval- 
| idity of a speech of five parts (pancavayava- 
vakya). The * speech of five parts " refers undoubtedly to a syllo- 
gism of five members, and, it is interesting to note that Narada, 


Nürada's skill in syllo- 
gistic reasoning. 


= 


farum fora fug srewsmerqu:iu a 

wo dare ufazrm qarwi NA: | 

— =< fera yas: amaf: a 4 n 

zas mruercusfate: i 

(Mahābhārata, Adiparva, adhyüya 70). 

' arfeatafedl xrsre «xt gun SSS ú 94" 

wur: wasu: BVT HUTA: | 

waqa ta agfa fag ú ç ñ 

(Mahābhārata, Adiparva, chap. 70). 

2 Nārada is called in Tibetan SI LE EE Mis sbyin-gyi-bu (vide Mahüvyut- 


patti, art I, p. 23, edited by Dr. E. D. Ross and Dr. Satis Chanda Vidyabhusana, 
in the Bibliothoca Indica series, Calcutta). 


a #<iqfewgi dI etu: gurra: i 
xfawregcraw: yos AA faq = ti 
aaar: graa: | 
Fajin sr wewrmfawre gd n 
amr yaen.aurat efaernaguiaq ate: | 
wqxrqcfauragy wWiwewiewm a ^ 
Wurst wr a «vua | 
wwemcasrcw «aei eas: | 
yalia gary aara: o 


(Mahābhārata, Sabhaparva, adhyāya 5) 
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who, as we shall presently see, travelled in Svetadvipa (perhaps 
Alexandria), was one of the earliest experts in judging the merit 


, and demerit of such a speech. 


This Narada represents the philosophical culture of the Ist 
DP e century A.D. No work on se dag fer cage ca 
eres was es ^ written by him has come down to us. But 
a ew Ie Jayanta! in the Nyàáya-manjari quotes a 

verse attributed to him which gives an ex- 
position of a logical *' point of defeat" (nigraha-sthana) technically 
known as “the abandonment of a proposition (pratija-hàni). 

. The personality of Narada is shrouded in mystery. He? is 
represented in the Mahabharata and Purinas to have been himself 
very quarrelsome and clever in exciting quarrels among other 
people. Cursed by Brahma he wandered over earth without stay- 
ing at any fixed habitation. He was of an imposing figure with 
flowing braids of hair and a long grey beard—wearing a mendi- 
cant's garment, holding in one hand a staff of gold and in the other 
a beggar's bowl together with a lute of tortoise shell, and chanting 

| always the name of Hari the Lord. He 
— regarding carried messages of gods to men and vice 
versa. Once he left heaven for a pleasant 
ramble on earth and repaired to the court of Srijaya who ordered 
his daughter Sukumari of unrivalled beauty to attend upon him. 
Narada fell in love with her, and they were married; but owing 
to a curse he looked like a monkey to his bride He however 
worked off the curse by severe austerities, and Sukumari could with 
difficulty be reconciled to him when he appeared. on the removal 
of the curse, in his resplendent beauty Narada studied music for 
two years under two wives of Krsna, Jambavati and Satyabhüma, 
but had to prolong his studies for another two years under the 
third wife of Krsna named Rukmini to attain mastery over the 
notes of the musical scale. 
He visited Svetadvipa? supposed to be identical with the 





— — — 





ıı ag ICQ: — 
"unrcwpweswererg] wfewm syergar! 
aa Si WIE WX p WOW n 
(Ny&ya-mafüjari, chap. XII, p. 640, Vizianagaram Sanskrit series). 


š For legends about Narada consult the Mahabhirata, Bhigavata purina, 


Brahmünda purüna, Vispnu purina, Variha purina, Bhavisya purüna, Adbhuta 
Rámüyana, ete. š 


amyn 8 ge a uX GHA: IZQ (Visnu pur&pa, 1-15, tikes). 
s wreeuaiecd fw eta: | erc arem wie: farre | 
(Mahübhiürata, Sintiparva, 335-8). 


— Évetadvipa may also be identified with Syria. OC. '* Comparative studies in 
Vaisnavism and Christian , by Dr. B. N. Seal, Calcutta, 
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country of which the capital was Alexandria where he became the 
guest of a merchant in a town called Dvaidal-nayaka, and where 
he saw Visnu (God) worshipped with fervour by devotees who 
attained their suitable end through His grace. 


In the Varáha puràna ! Narada is stated to have in a previous 
birth been a Brahmana, Sarasvata by name, in the city of Avanti, 
who offered oblations of water to his dead ancestors in the lake of 
Puskara at Ajmere. 

There is extant a work on Smrti* dated about the 4th century 
| d | A.D., which is said to have been written 
SEESE two pp Bre by the sage Narada. Other works such as 

the Narada-pafca-ratra are also attributed to him. 


The fiction about Narada seems to have originated from one 

| st Narada whose existence is unquestioned. 

The real Nārada. —— fphis real Narada is mentioned in the 

Sarvanukramika of Katyayana as a descendant of Kanva* and a 

seer of certain mantras of the Rgveda. It appears from the 

Chandogyopanisad * that he was versed in many sciences including 

vako-vakya’ (perhaps Logic). He was either the founder of a dis- 

tinguished line, the succeeding members of which took up his re- 

nowned name, or the founder of a school of thought, the various 
followers of which were known to the world after him. 

Our Narada, an expert in Nyàya-$üstra, was a descendant or 

1 follower of the real Narada or was an alto- 

* — * s logician gether fictitious person requisitioned by the 

compilers of the Mahabharata and Puranas 

who fathered upon him the sayings and doings of different ages 

and countries to make them authoritative. 


= — m - — ÀÓ— — — — < — — — — 





_ 1 Varüha purina, adhyüya 2, verses 63-83, and adhyüya 3, verses 3-7, in tho 
Bibliotheca Indica series). 

2 The N&rada-smrti seems to have been composed about the fourth century A.D 

as it frequently mentions dinara (the Roman coin denarius) which was imported 


into India about the time of the Roman emperors. Compare agaange 


Ämma: 4 ea T i 
| (Nñrada-srnrti pariáista 600, edited by Dr. J Jolly, Bibliotheca Indica series, 

Calcutta). 

Fide also Dr. J. Jolly a Introduction to tho Nürada-smrti (Minor Law books). 
in the S.B. E. series, p. xviii. 

Nárnda-smrti, the real author of which is unknown, represente the theories of 
Smrti and NyRya of the early centuries of Christ. 

* Shüyana's commentary on the Rgveda, 8-4-1) and 9-104-6, Khanva was an 
ancestor of Kaéyapa already mentioned. 

4 Chaindogyo i . prapáthaka 7, khanda l, verse 2, and **'The Upanishads " 
translated by E. —— H. B.E. series, p. HO. š 

6 Vüko-vükya mny signify grammar, rhetoric or debate. Sankara interprets it 


n^ Logic. 
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26. NYAYA-SUTRA—THE FIRST SYSTEMATIC WORK ON NYAYA- 
| rape SASTRA. à 


- ` The first regular work on the Nyāya-śāstra is the Nyàya-sütra 
or *aphorisms on true reasoning." It is 

Fins ai des foi nin iaa divided into five books, each containing two 
orici. x chapters called ahnikas (diurnal portions), 
l Perhaps the Nyāya-sūtra, as it exists at pre- 

sent, is not entirely the work of one person, but has been enlarged 
by interpolations from time to time. It contains references to the 
Sàmkhya, Vaisesika, Yoga, Mimamsa, Vedanta and Buddhist sys- 
tems of philosophy. There are in it passages which were quoted 
almost verbatim from the Lankàvatàra sütra,!^ Madhyamika sūtra,’ 
and other Buddhist works which were composed about the third or 
fourth century A.D. It seems that these passages were interpolated 
by-Vátsyayana who is said to have written the first commentary 
called Bhasya on the Nyàya sūtra about 400 A.D. The Nyàya- ` 
sütra contains in itself the principles both of Logic and Philosophy. 


— — —— — — — — — — — — — — — — — — = ec 


l "EI fasque urarat "TW qaq: (NyB&ya-sütra, 4-2-26). 


'5 There is no essence in things inasmuch as they are discerned by our intellect.” 


ww]: fafeqarerat eure WrWWwIZH: (Laünk&vatüra-sütra, chap. II, x). 
“We cannot ascertain the essence of things which are discerned by our 
intellect.” 


eaizasfe wua: cefurmwwrx awana: (Nyäya-sūtra, 3-2-11). 


'5 Even in the case of a crystal there is no cause for the production of one after 
another, because all individuals are momentary.” ` 


wwubufcefawr€-mp cwarmpwWg o» (Ladkivatira-siitra, chap. VI). 
' By saying that a thing is momentary, I mean that it is not produced." 





?cuw wgwrafufavcidfewerq (Nyüya sūtra, 4-1-39). 
“ Things cannot be aself-existent owing to their inter-relations." 


wfw asri urere] werurfau qÈ (Madhyamika-sütra, chap. I). 
*5 There is no self-existence of things owing to their mutual relationship." 


w ws www cw ugauxws wey Ayumi (Nyüya-sütra, 41-48). 
“ A thing is neither existent nor non-existent nor both, owing to the mutual 
incongruity of existence and non-existence,'' f 


a G= wrew w qaw wel fed w$ war (Madbyamfka sūtra, chap. VII). 
; Lou There cannot be production of a thing which is existent, non-existent or 
aaa waufowpwrWw€ WI (Nyüya-stra, 4-2-32). 


“The concept of things ia like a trick of jugglery, the city of the celestial quire 
or a mirage." 
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27. AKSAPADA—THE AUTHOR OF THE NYAYA-SUTRA 
° (anoutr 150 A.D.). 


In the early commentaries on the Nyaya-sitra the author of 
the Sütra is distinctly named as Aksapüda.! Vatsyayana* in the 
Nyaya-bhasya (about 400 A.D ) says that the Nyàya philosophy 
manifested itself (in a regular form) before Aksapada the foremost 
of the eloquent; while Uddyotakara * in his Nyáya-vàrtika (about 

en, ER ee 600 A.D.) affirms that it was Aksapada the 

° np as most excellent of sages that spoke out the 
—— ar PHI EET Nyaya-sastra in à systematic way. In the 

| Nyaya vartika tatparya-tika * (81 A.D.) and 

the Nyáya-mafjari,^ Aksapada is stated to have been the promul- 


—39— — —— 





- — o— — — — — sJ — — " — 


gurl WIUT Val AW AAA VAT | 
AGA sawi Way aa wy CX Og 
P (Müdhyamika-sütra, chap. VII). 


"The origination, continuance and cessation of a thing are said to be like a 
trick of jugglery, a dream or the city of the celestial quire.” 


- — 
eimremurm: qure: uferq-ufereur we uWwu (Nyñya-sütra, 2-1-39). 
-+i The present time is non-existent because the falling down of an object 
relates to the time during which the object fell down and to the time during which 


it will fall down." ü A 
| mW a ava aaa case s= GR | 
aaa fafaam aaa - aa ou 
(M&dhyamika-sütra, chap. II). 
e .* We are not passing a path which has already been passed, nor are we pass- 
^ ing that which is yet to be passed; the existence of a path, which has neither 
- been passed nor is yet to be passed, is beyond comprehension.” 
i " 
| Aksapida is called in Tibetan Ac Hay sa” Rkan-mig-can, *' with eyes on his 
foet.” erm Mah&-vyutpátti, part I, p. 27, edited in Sanskrit-Tibetan-English by 
Dr. Sir E. D. Ross and Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, Bibliotheca Indica series, 
Calcutta.) 
2 Airaga f cpm ANTZA FCT | 
wel «urqerue xe Has aKa ü 


(Ny&ya-bhüsya, colophon, Vizianagaram Sanskrit series) 


3 wewur«: vat! qti wars wr vnd HATS | 
gaifearnratreta war afcad a4 wur faqa: g 
- (Ny&Ryn-vürtika, opening lines) 
à) Ww uraa eeu forse are wu... 
(NyRya-virtika-tütparya-tikn, opening lines) 
5 qeqrevaral fe feral? mu: 


Te ek end ori c: og 


(Nyüyva-manjari, chap. I) 





. » 
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~ gator of the Nyāya-śāstra, while Madhavacarya in his Sarvadarsana- 
J  samgraha (about 1350 A.D ) designates the Nyàya philosophy as 
Aksapada-darsana, the philosophy of Aksapàáda. | 

. But in the Padma purana,' Skanda puràána,* ete , the Nyàya- 
Sastra is stated to have been expounded 
Cs Soo  belleysd by Gotama or Gautama. Viśvanātha* in 
NyBya-sütra. his Nyáya-sütra-vrtti calls the Nyaya-sitra 
as Gotama-sütra, that is, the sūtra of 

Gotama. Now the*question arises as to who, Gotama or Aksapáda,.  « 
was the real author of the Nyàva-sütra. Anantayajvan* in his 
commentary on the Pitrmedha sütra supposes on groufds best 


known to himself that Gautama (Gotama) and Aksapáda were the 
same person. 


The Nyà ya-kosa * mentions two legends to account forthenàme +» 
s Aksapada as applied, according to it, to 
Is Akşapāda the same Gautama. It js said that Gautama was so 
person as Gautama ? š š 2 | 
deeply absorbed in philosophical contem- 
plation that one day during his walks he fell unwittingly into a well, 
out of which he was rescued with great difficulty. God therefore 
— aN inte * 
mercifully provided him with a second pair of eves in his feet, to 
protect the sage from further mishaps. This is a ridiculous story 
manufactured merely to explain the word “ Aksapada " “as com- 
posed of, '" Aksa '"' (eye) and “* Pada " (feet). ë Ç 
Another legend.which represents Vyasa, a disciple of Gautama, 
lying prostrate before his master until the latter condescended to 
look upon him, not with his natural eyes, but with a new pair of 
eyes in his feet, may be dismissed with scant- ceremony as the 
invention of a later generation of logicians, anxious to humiliate 
Vyasa for the vilification of the Nyàya system in the Mahabharata 
and Vedanta-sitra. = 











! Padma purina, Uttarakhanda, chap. 263, where the following verse occurs :— 


SUA g owe n wupfus ww 1 
a rn Cur =ar ww] wfuse š n 
i dam aa asa wees aa aa fe | 
(Skanda pur&na, Kalik@ khanda, chap. XVII). 
3 ea sr few aaa gafa: Maar afaar ganra} i 


Hawes quaa s al arafa: aif n 
(Ny&-hütra-vrtti, concluding verae), 
* To the Grhya-sütras of the Sima-veda probably belong also Gautama'« 
Pitrmedha-sütra (cf. Burnell, p. 57: the commentator Anantavajvan identifies the 


author with Aksapñda, the author*of the Nyüya-sütra), and Gautama-dharma- 
 sütra.—Weber's History of Indian Literature, p. 85. , 


5 NyByna-kosa (2nd edition, by M.M, Bhimäācārya Jh&lakikara, Bombay). 





- 


35 Gan and Akgapida pada seem both to have coritributed to the 
-= were both authors of the | | 
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fn fact Gotama or Gautama, the founder of Anviksiki, was quite 
A Ord | different from Aksapada. While one lived 
c espada different from in Mithila, the other flourished at Prabhasa 
| i4 in Kathiawar. The Brahmanda purana' 
describes Aksapada and Kanada as the sons of a Brihmana named 
Soma-sarma who was Siva incarnate, and well known for his practice 
of austerities at the shrine of Prabhasa* during th» time of Jata- 
kornya Vyasa. 


.* Itis by no means easy to determine who was the real author 


of the Nyàya-sütra. Gautama and Aksa- 


Nyüya-aütra. production of the work. The Nyàya-sütra 

treats mainly of five subjects, viz. (1) pra- 
mana, the means of right knowledge, (2) prameya, the object of 
right knowledge. (3) vida, a debate or discussion, (4) avayava, the 
members of a syllogism, and (5) anyamatapariksa, an examination 


_of contemporaneous philosophical doctrines. The second and the 


third subjects, and possibly also the first subject in its crude 
form, ample references to which are met with in the old Brahmanie, 
Buddhistic, and Jaina books, were in all probability first handled 
by Gautama whose Znviksiki-vidya was constituted by them. The 


— — 
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- wwfüuüwfsü ur aH were | 
wem! wer wer fraa "are: ü 
` fi sufaars dana! fase: 
sre urere Barat Cr d 
aaa ws * yx ufauf agar: | 
- "erra: =m seat qaqa va an ° 
` (Brahmünda purana published under the name of Vayu purüna by A.S.B., 
adhyüya 23). 


? Prabhisa washed on its western side by, the river Sarasvati, and reputed 
as the residence of Krana, is mentioned in the Srimad Bhügavata thus :— 


P a wgafewimiiutsisifawcrcr | 
" ward qawaqge Brewis aa IC ti 


(Bhügavata, Skandha II, adhyñya 6) 


few wren3 w wisq wwrer use: 
aq qure Breil DS Weg scan |i 


(Bhigavata, Skandha II, adhy&aya 30). 


Prabhása was situated beyond the rock of Girnar in Kathiawar, where we 
come across all the edicts of Aéoka as well as an inseription of Rudradiman sup- 
posed to bo the firat inseription in Sanskrit about 150 A.D. which mentions Candra 

upta and Asoka by names. There ar also some inscriptions im Gupta characters, 
ad: there ia no doubt that Prabhüsa situated on the Sarasvati acquired celebrity 
in very old times, . 

Cf. Archacological Survey of Western India, Vol. II, p. 128. 

Poet Bhavabhüti of Vidarbha introduces hims tf as the son of Játukarni (wia 
Uttararümn-carita). 


+ 
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fourth and fifth subjects, and possibly also the first subject in its 
systematic form, were introduced by Aksapida into the Anviksiki- 
vidya which in its final form was styled the Nyaya-sitra. 
Aksapida was therefore the real author of the Nyaya-sitra which 
derived a considerable part of its materials from the Anviksiki- 
vidya of Gautama. Just as Caraka was the redactor of the 
AgniveSa-tantra or the Ayurveda of Atreya, Aksapida was the 
redactor of the Anviksiki of Gautama. Hence Nydya is called 
Gautami-vidy1 as well as Aksapida-darsana. <The — 

We know nothing of Játükarnya Vyasa except that the name 
Jatikarnya widely prevailed in Vidarbha (Berar), and that the 
word Vyasa usually signified a compiler. It seems that aftér king 
Kaniska had held the fourth Buddhist Council at Jálandhara in . 
the first century A.D to collect the teachings. of Buddha, the Brah- 
manic sages too in the following centuries met togther in groups 
to compile the Puràánas and other ššstras. 
Jaàtükarnya was probably one of the com- 
pilers at Vidarbha, and Aksapada, the compiler of the Nyaya-sitra, 
was one of his contemporaries. a 

The Nyàya-sütra, which was criticised by Nagarjuna, referred 
‘perhaps to the Caraka-samhita under the name of Ayurveda.! 
Aksapada seems therefore to have flourished before Nagarjuna 
(cirea 250-320 A.D.) who employs many logical ternis presumably 
from the Nyàya-sütra, and after Caraka whose Samhita compiled 
about 78 A.D. embodies logical doctrines of a cruder form than 
those of the Nyàya-sütra. The date of Aksapáda* may therefore 
be approximately fixed at about 150 A.D. 


Age of Aksapüda. 


28. SUBJECTS OF THE NYAYA-SUTRA. 


The principal subjects treated in the Nyàya-sütra may be 
grouped under the following heads :— 


(1) Pramana—the means of knowledge, which comprises pratyaksa 
(perception), anwmnana (inference), upamana (comparison), 
and 4abda (verbal testimony). Of these, sabda (verbal testi- 
mony) as defined in the Nyüva-sütra combines in itself the 


ame — — —>— — 
— — 


| Wass ETDI WASTEISRSTRSUSTSRUT | i 
(Nyüya-sütra, 2-1-69, p. 42, Sacred Books of the Hindus series, Allahabad). 


* The Japanese scholar Professor H. Ui observea:—The date of Nyfiya sūtra 
seems to be between Ngürjuna (the second-third'century) and Vasubandhu (the 
fourth century). (The Vaifesika Philosophy, p. 16). 

The Italian scholar Professor L. Suali places the date between 300 A.D. and 
350 A.D. (Filosofia Indiana, p. 14). 

Dr. H. Jacobi places the date between 200 A.D. and 450 A.D. on the ground 
that the N&ya-sütra attacks Sünyavüda, but does not allude to Vijüüna-vüda. 


(Journal of the American Oriental Society, vol. xxxi, 1011, p. 29). 
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meanings of a@plopadesa (reliable assertion), sabda (word), 
and aitihya (tradition), as explained in the Caraka-samhita- 
Aupamya or upamana (comparison) included in the Tantra- 
vukti and mentioned in the Jaina works is accepted here 
as a means of knowledge (pramana). The term ** pramana " 
in the sense given here was not widely used even in the days 
of Caraka (about 78 A.D.) inasmuch as he employed three 
terms, viz. pariksa, hetu, and pramana, to signify the means 
of knowledge. | : 


(2) Prameya—the object of knowledge, which comprises the soul, 


(3) 


. body, senses, objects of sense. intellect, mind, activity, fault, 


transmigration, fruit, pain, and release. It corresponds to 
Atmavada of the Anviksiki. Though the word ** prameya ” 
in the sense of an object of knowledge occurs in the Caraka- 


-tsambhita; it does not there refer specially to the twelve 


‘objects enumerated in the Nyà ya-sütra. The word, as already 
shown, is mentioned in the sense of an object of knowledge, 
also fn the Ramayana, Mahabharata, and Manu-samhitá. 


Vada—a discussion. In the Caraka-samhitàá vada as à substitute 
_for katha (discourse) includes jalpa (wrangling) and vitanda 


(cavil). ° The categories of the- Nyáya-sütra beginning with 
saméáaya (doubt) are subsidiaries to vada in the carrying on 
of which they are to be employed. The subject of vada as 
treated in the N yà ya-sütra represents the sambhasa-vidhi (the 
method of debate) as explained in the Caraka-samhitá. Jati 
(analogue), helvabhasa (fallacy) and nigrahasthana (the point 
of defeat) are included in the subject of vada. “Jati "o is the 
same as “uttara " (rejoinder) and "hetvabhüsa"' (fallacy) 
is the same as “ahetu’’ (non-reason) mentioned in the 
Caraka-samhitü. The grounds covered by the two sets of 
terms are however not exactly identical. The term ` Jati ” 
in the sense of “analogue” or “futile rejoinder” does not 
occur in any work anterior to the Nyaya-sutra, but when it 
was introduced it incorporated in it '"ahetu " as explained 
in the Caraka-samhit&. The term ''nigraha " in the sense 
of ** defeat" was extensively used in the Pali literature, and 
'" nigraha-sthána " (the point of defeat or ocension for 
rebuke) was a technical term in the Caraka-samhita. The 
doctrine of “‘nigraha-sthana ” attained a high development 
in the Nyáàya-sutra. 


(4) Avayava—consists of five parts or members of a syllogism. It 


covers the same ground as sthapana (demonstration) ex: 
plained in the Caraka-samhit&. Some of the five parts seem 
to have been known by name to the old Brihmanic writer- 
as well as to the authors of the Jaina sthananga sfitra and 
Pali Kathavatthuppakarana, but not in their technical senses 
nor as members of a syllogism. We do not find the five 
parts combined together in the form of a syllogism before 
the composition of the N yaya-sutra and the Caraka-samhita 


(5) Anya-mata-pariksa—the examination of the doctrines of othe: 






oer. = 
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| As systems of philosophy. There is in the Ny&üya-sütra an ex- 
Ë y amination of various philosophical doctrines, e.g. in Book III, 
EE chap. II there is a criticism of the Sümkhya doctrine of 


intellect (buddhi) and the Saugata doctrine of momentariness . 
(ksantka-vada) ; in Book 1V, chap, I there is a review of the 
(Buddhist) doctrine of voidness (Sünyata) and the Vedàánta 
doctrine of the transformation of Brahma (Brahma-pari- 
nama-vada), etc, 

> 


29. THE ARRANGEMENT OF CATEGORIES IN THE 
NYAYA-SUTRA, e 


The Nyàáya-sütra treats of sixteen categories which comprise 
all the topics of vada-marga (the course of debate) as enumerated 
in the Caraka-samhita. While there is apparently no order among 
the topics of the Caraka-sarmhita, there exists evidently a regular 
arrangement among the categories of the Nyáya-sütra The 

š categories are, according to the commen- 

sith erga aya debate,  taries!. on the Nyaya-sitra, supposed to 
represent stages in the course of a debate 

between a disputant and his respondent. The first of the cate- 
gories is (1) pramana, which signifies the means of knowledge, and 
the second is (2) prameya, which refers to the objects of knowledge. 
These two categories, which constitute the basis of a debate, supply 
the thesis or case which a disputant is to prove. The third category, 
(3) samsaya (doubt), having roused a conflicting judgment about 
the case, the disputant in pursuance of his (4) prayojana (purpose) 
cites a parallel case called (5) drstàánta (a familiar instance) which 
is not open to such a doubt. The case is then shown to rest on 
(6) siddhantas (tenets) which are accepted by both the parties, That 
the case is valid is further shown by an analysis of it into five 
parts called (7) avayava (members). Having carried on (8) tarka 
(confutation) against all contrary suppositions the disputant 
affirms his case with (9) nirnaya (certainty). If his respondent, not 
being satisfied with this process of demonstration, advances an 
antithesis, he will have to enter upon (10) vada (discussion) which 
will necessarily assume the form of (11) jalpa (a wrangling) and 
(12) vitandà (a cavil). Failing to establish his antithesis, he will 


‘employ (13) hetvabhasa (fallacious reasons), (14) chala (quibbles), 


and (15) jàti (analogues), the exposure of which will bring about 
his (16) nigrahasthina (defeat). | 


> 
` 





— — 


' Vütsyhynna in his NyRya-bh&sya and Viáva-nütha in his Nyüyn-sütra-vrtti, 
while explaining the sixteen categories, Ped the gradual order of their succession. 
Dr. Ballantyne in his translation of the Nyfiya-sitra, and Dr. Robert Adamson 
in his ** History of Logic" (pp. 165-160), point out that the categories represent 
stages in dialectic or in the process of clearing up knowledge by discussion. 
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20. Tue Process or TREATMENT OF THE CATEGORIES. 


As pointed out by Vàtsy&yana,! the Nyāya-sūtra treats of its 

| j categories through the processes of enuncia- 

p nAn CAnon tion (uddeśā), definition (laksana), and ex- 

amination (pariksa). Enunciation is the 

mere mention of the categories by name; definition consists in set- 

ting forth that character of a category which differentiates it from 

other categories; and examination is the settlement, by reasoning, 

of the question whether the definition of a certain category is 

really applicable to it. Book I of the Nyàya-sütra deals with the 

enunciation and definition of the sixteen categories, while the 

remaining four books are concerned with a critical examination 
of the categories. 


— — 





| Vëtsyñynann observes :— 
fafau wien ara yefa: | Sent wed querer cafa 
' (Nyñya-bhšsyn, 1-1-2). 





E: y: x Contents of the Nyüya-sütra.! 
! 31. Tue CATEGORIES: THEIR ÉNUNCIATION. 


As the Nyàva-sütra is the foremost work on Nyàva-éüstra, a 
full summary of its doctrines is given here. Aksapada says that 
supreme felicity, summum bonum (nihsreyasa), is attained by the 
true knowledge of the sixteen categories treated in his Nyàya- 
sūtra. The categories* are enumerated as follows :— 

(1) The means of right knowledge (pramdana), (2) the object 
of right knowledge (prameya), (3) doubt (sam saya), (4) purpose 
(prayojana), (5) example (drstanta), (6) tenet (siddhünta), (7) 
members (avayava), (8) confutation (farka), (9) ascertainment 
(nirmaya), (10) discussion (vàdaY (11) wrangling (jalpa), (12) 
cavil (vitanda), (13) fallacy (hetvabhasa), (14) quibble (chala), (15) 
analogue (jati), and (16) the point of defeat (nigrahasthana). 


^ 32. THE CATEGORIES: THEIR DEFINITION. 
Definitions of the sixteen categories are given below :— 


(1) The Means of Right Knowledge (pramdana). 


Perception (pratyaksa), inference (anumana), comparison (upa 
mana), and word or verbal testimony (sabda), are the means of right 
— —— 


— —— n gl — 








— =< 





t Vide ** The Nyñyna-sütras of Gotama" translated by Dr. Satis Chandra 
M ene nes m in the ** Sacred Books of the Hindus” serios, Allahabad; also Dr. 
Ballantyne's translation of the NyBya-sütras, firat four books, Benares. 


* In Tibetan the sixteen categories, zodaáa padarthah (ay 8 € asas: s tshig-gi- 
don beu-drug), are designated respectively as follows :— 

(1) #<°™ tehad-ma (source of right cognition), (2) mag gshal-bya (object 
of right cognition), (3) Ys the-tshom (doubt), (4) sara dgos-pa (motive). 
(5) sŠ dpe (example), (6) #48" cha-áas (member of a syllogism), (7) qa'u8 sia 
grab-pahi-« thal (established tenet), (8) ana rtog-ge (corroborating a proposition 
by showing that ite denial is impossible. reductio ad absurdum), (9) 544" S90°u 
gtan-la-dwab-pa (demonstration or ascertainment), (10) {g'a rtsod-pa (discussion), 
(11) oben brjod-pa (wrangling), (12) usa Ba s LIT sun-hbyin-du-rgol-wa 
(cavil or reducing a proposition ad absurdum without caring to establish one's own 
view), (13) 4 ae gra rgyu-ltar-gnat-wa (fallacious middle term), (14) Ya Ex 
tshig-dor (quibble), (15) ger Es Itag-chod (evasive answer), and (16) aqu qau 
chag-pabi (a reason why one may be t to continue the contro- 


) Mah&vyutpatti, part II, p. 133 Bibliotheca Indica series 
versy ).— | 1 T Si a Š : 
Betan-hgyur, Mdo, Go, folios 233-377. ” ” ndica series; also 
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‘Perception ' is the knowledge which arises from the intercourse 
of a sense with its object, being determinate, unnameable, and 
non-erratic. x 
Sense—includes the mind. The knowledge of the soul, pleasure, 

pain, ete., is produced by their intercourse with the mind 
which, according to the Bhásya l-l-4 of Vátsvüvana, is à 
sense-organ. 

Determinate—this epithet distinguishes perception from indeter- 
minate (doubtful) knowledge; as for instance, a man look- 
ing from a distance cannot ascertain whether there is smoke 
or dust. His knowledge, which is of a doubtful character, 
is not perception. 

Unnameable—signifies that the knowledge of a thing deri ved through 
pereeption has no connection with the name which the 
thing bears. It arises in fact without the aid of language. 





Some say that there is no perception entirely free from verbal representation. 
AM things have names: there ie nothing devoid of n name. Whenever a thing is 
perceived it is perceived as bearing a name. The thing being inseparably con- 
nected with ita name, the perception of the thing involves that of the name also. 
Hence there is no perception which is not invariably accompanied by a name. 
aec qug does not accept the above view on the ground, as explained in the 
Bhügya 1-1-4 of Vñtsyñyanma, that we can perceive a thing although we may not 
know its name, and when we know the name we perceive the thing as entirely 
distinct from it. Thus our perception of a thing is totally independent of its name. 
It is, however, admitted that the name isu «oful in communicating our perception to 
our fellow-men. They cannot comprehend our rception unless we give a name to 
it. It is therefore concluded that the name 7 gë thing is not necessarily present 
and operative at the time when the thing is perceived. 


Non-erratic—In summer the sun's rays coming in contact with 
earthly heat ( vapour) quiver and appear to the eves of men 
as water. The knowledge of water derived in this way is not 
perception. To eliminate such cases the epithet non-erratic 
has been used. 


[The Sanskrit Sütra defining perception may also be trans- 
lated as follows :— 


Perception is knowledge which arises from the contact of a sense 
with its object, and which is non-erratic, being either in- 
determinate (‘‘nirvikalpaka " as “this is something ) or 
determinate (“° savikalpaka " as “this is a Brihmana ') | 


— — 7o — —  - — — 


! In Tibetan the definition i» stated as follows :— 
cn Her Eau ua gea AN o ME yey s Bs yaly ue u $a us 
as ay 35 Dwan-po-dan-don-hphrad-pa-las-byun-wal)! os pa-anon-sum URI dur" 1 
m nee eds D E io [t has been translated by  Alexamndor 
a 


Koros as follows: Perception ia cognition [w hich is] produced through 
contact between an organ of sense and its object, [which 19] not contained in the 
word, not discrepant from its object, and the essence of which is certainty Motil 
vyutpatti, tl, p. 134, Bibliotheca Indica series. Calcutta; also Batan-hs) 


Mdo, Go, folios 233-377. 
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knowledge of effect derived from the per- 

nme cause, e.g. one seeing clouds infers that there 

rain. 

A posteriori (4esavet) is the knowledge of cause derived from the 
perception of its effect, e.g. one seeing à river swollen infers 

that was rain. 

‘Commonly seen ` (simanyato drsta) is the knowledge of one thing 
derived from the perception of another thing with which it is 
commonly seen or seen together, e g. seeing a beast posses- 

sing horns, one infers that it possesses also a tail, or one 

infers the presence of water from the presence of cranes. 








[VüteyBRyana, the first commentator on the Ny&üya-sOtra, takes the last*to be 


** not common! seen `" (sdmnyato hd reta). which he interprets as the knowledge 


of a thing which is not commonly scen, e g. observing affection, aversion and other 
qualities one infers that there is a substance called soul]. 


Comparison is the knowledge of a thing through its similarity 
to another thing previously well known. 


A man hearing from a forester that a bos gavaeus is like a cow 
resorts to à forest where he sees an animal like a cow. 
Having recollected what he heard he institutes a com- 
parison, by which he arrives at the conviction that the 
animal which he sees is bos gavaecus. This is knowledge 
derived through comparison. 


Word or verbal testimony is the instructive assertion of a 
reliable person. 


a ' A reliable person ' is one (a psi, ārya or mleccha) who as an ex t 


“a 
J 


in à certain matter is willing to communicate his experiences of it. 
Suppose a young man coming to the side of a river cannot ascertain 
whether the river is fordable or not, and immediately an old experienced 
man of the locality, who has no enmity against him, comes and tells 
him that the river is easily fordable: the assertion of the old man is 
to be accepted as à means of right knowledge called word or verbal 
testimon y. 

Word is of two kinds, vis (1) that which refers to matter which 
is seen, eg. a physician's assertion that physical st 
taking butter; and (2) that which refera to matter w 














), sc ae de acumen ee Vn 
| they are included in the four stated above. = 
J (2) The Objects of Right Knowledge (pras 
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fault (dosa), transmigration (pretyabhava), fruit (phala), pair 
(duhkha), and emancipation (apavarga), — thin (petet oah *— 


yox crc DW 
, version, volition, pleasure, pain and cognition are the 





marks of the soul. 
š These are the qualities of the substance called soul. 
Desire is a sign which the existence of “soul.” A soul, 


proves 

in a certain thing, desires again to acquire 
a) of the same. Aversion is another sign. inas- 
1uch ul feels aversion against a thing from which it «uffered 
pain, Similarly volition, ete., are also signs of the soul. The existence 
of soul is thus, peg Ta the Nyfiya-bhigya and Ny& ya-vártika, 
^ 1-1-10, proved on the basis of recognition involved in our desire, 





having e 
it thro 














ave . "The soul is an eternal entity which is from time to time 

connected with a body suitable to its desert (merit and demerit). The 
connection of the soul with a body is its birth. while their mutual 
separation is its death. Transmigration, which consists in a series of 
births and deaths, is the source of all our sufferings When our desert 
is Y exhausted, our soul, freed from transmigration, attams 
emancipation or release (moksa). 


The body is the site of gestures, senses and sentiments. 
— Body is the site of gestures inasmuch as it strives to reach what 
i» desirable and to avoid what is hateful. It is also the site of senses 
for the latter act well or ill, acccording as the former is in good or bad 
order Sentiments which comprise pleasure and pain are also located 
in the body which experiences them. 
av The nose, tongue, eye, skin and ear are the senses, which are 
| produced from elements. 
"OE Earth, water, light, air, and ether—these are the elements The 
> nose is of the same nature ns earth, the fongue as water the «we as 
light, the skin as air, and ear as ether 


Š Smell (odour). taste (savour), colour, touch and sound which 
are qualities of the earth, ete., are objects of the senses. 


Smell which is the prominent quality of earth is the object of th. 
nose, taste the prominent quality of water i» the object of the tongue 




















colour the prominent quality of light is the object of the eye, fowch the 
prominent ualitv of air is the object of the skin, and sound the qu dits 
eL ether še the o of the ear 


2c Intelleet is the same as apprehension or knowledge 
The mark of the mind is that there do not arise in the soul 
more acts of k ledge than one at a time 
It is im] ble to perceive two things simultaneously Perce) 
I tion not arise merely from the contact of a sense-organ with it: 
but it requires also a conjunction of the mind Now, the mind 
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⸗ 
1 


which is an atomie substance, cannot ba conjoined with more than 
one sense-organ at a time, hence there cannot oceur more acts of 
perception than one at a time. 


Activity is that which makes the voice, mind and body begin 
their action. 
There are three kinds of action, viz. bodily, vocal, and mental, each 
of which may be subdivided as good or bad. 
Bodily actions which are bad are:—(1) killing, (2) stealing, and 
(3) committing adultery. 
Bodily actions which are good are: 
(3) and serving. 
Vocal actions which are bad are:—4(1) telling a lie, (2) using harsh 
language, (3) slandering, and (4) indulging in frivolous talk. 
Vocal actions which are good are :—speaking the truth, (2) speak- 
ing what is useful, (3) speaking what is pleasant, and 
(4) reading sacred books. 
Mental actions which are bad. are :—(1) malice, (2) covetousness, 
and (3) scepticism. 
Mental actions which are good are :—(1) compassion, (2) generositv, 
and (3) devotion. 





(1) giving, (2) protecting, 


Faults are those which cause activity. 
They are affection (attachment), aversion, and stupiditv. 
Transmigration means rebirths 


As already explained, it is a series of births and deaths. Birth is 
the connection of a soul with a body which includes the sense-organs, 


— intellect, and sentiments. Death is the soul’s separation from 
them. 


Fruit is the thing produced by activity and faults, 


It is the enjoyment of pleasure or suffering of pain. All activit y 


and faults end in producing pleasure which is acceptable and pain 
which is fit only to be avoided. 


Pain is that which causes uneasiness, 


It is affliction which every one desires to avoid. The Sanskrit 


Sūtra defining * pain" may also be translated as follows: Pain is the 
mark of hindrance to the soul. 


Emancipation or release is the absolute deliverance from pain, 


A soul, which is no longer subject to transmigration, is freed from 
all pains. Transmigration, which consists in the soul's leaving one body 
and taking another, is the cause of its experiencing pleasure and pain. 
The soul attains emancipation as soon as there is an end of the body, 
and consequently of pleasure and pain. 


(3) Doubt (sarksaya). > 


Doubt, which is a conflicting judgment about the precise 
character of an object, arises from the recognition of properties 
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common to many objects, or of properties not common to any of the 
objects, from conflicting testimony, and from irregularity of per- 
ception and non-perception. 

(1) Recognition of common properties—e.g. seeing in the twilight a 
tall object we cannot decide whether it isa man or à post, 

; for the property of tallness belongs to both. 

(2) Recognition of properties not common—e.g. hearing a sound, one 
questions whether it is eternal or not, for the property of 
soundness abides neither in man, beast, etc., that are non- 
eternal, nor in atoms which are eternal. 

(3) Conflicting testimony—e.g. merely by study one cannot decide 
whether the soul exists, for one system of philosophy affirms 
that it does, while another system states that it does not. 

(4) Irreqularity of perception—e.g. we perceive water in the tank 
where it really exists, but water appears also to exist in a 
mirage where it really does not exist. 

A question crises, whether water is perceived only when it 
actually exists or even when it does not exist. 

(5) Irregularity of non-perception—e.g. we neither perceive water 
in the radish where it really exists, nor on dry land where 
it does not exist. 

A question arises, whether water is not perceived only when it 
does not exist, or also when it does exist. 


A~ (4) Purpose (prayojana). 
Purpose is that with an eye to which one proceeds to act. 


It'refers to the thing which one endeavours to attain or avoid. 
A man collects fuel for the purpose of cooking his food. 


" (5) Example (drstanta). 


An example is the thing about which an ordinary man and 
an expert entertain the same opinion. 

With regard to the general proposition `` wherever there is smoke 
there is fire.” the example is a kitchen in which fire and smoke abide 
together, to the satisfaction of an ordinary man as well as an acute 
investigator. ⸗ | 

(6) Tenet (siddhanta). 
A tenet is a dogma resting on the authority of a certain 
school, hypothesis, or implication. 

The tenet is of four kinds owing to the distinction between n 
dogma of all the schools ' (sarva-tantra), “a dogma peculiar to some 
school ' "aimi ^n ‘a hypothetical dogma’ (adhrkarana), and “an 
implied dogma’ (@bhyupagama). 

A dogma of all the schools is a tenet which is not opposed by any 

school and is claimed by at least one school, 
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1: peculia da RAO is a — which is — 
i roe ded but rejected by opposite schools. 

hing cannot come into existence out of nothing’ '"—this is a 
r dogma of the Samkhyas. 


A hypothetical dogma i isa tenet which if accepted leads to the accep- 
tance of another tenet. 


"There is a soul apart from the senses, because it can recognize 

* . one and the same object by seeing and "touching." lf you accept this 

tenet you must also have accepted the following (1) That the senses 

are more than one, (2) that each of the senses has its particular object, 

(3) that the soul derives its knowledge through tbe channels of the 

senses, (4) that a substance which is distinct from its qualities is the 
abode of them, etc. 


An implied dogma is a tenet which is not explicitly declared as 
such, but which follows from the examination of particulars 
concerning it, e.g. the discussion whether sound is eternal 
or non-eternal presupposes that it is a substance. 
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(7) Members of a Syllogism (avayava). 


The members (of a syllogism) are signalised by a proposition 
(pratij&ü), a reason (ketu), an explanatory example (udaharama), 


an application of the example (wpanaya), and a statement of the 
conclusion (nigamana). 


A proposition is the statement of what is to be proved, e.g. 
the hill is fiery. 


A reason is the means for proving what is to be proved through 
the homogeneous or heterogeneous (affirmative or negative) 
character of the example, e.g. 

because it (the hill) is smoky. 

Here “ smoke" is the reason. 

A homogeneous (or affirmative) example is a familiar instance which is 


known to possess the property to be proved, and which im- 


plies that this property is invariably contained in the 
reason given, : 5g. — 


whatever is smoky is fiery, as a kitchen. 


Here “kitchen” is a familiar instance which possesses fire, and 
! implies ‘that fire. invariably goes with smoke, which is the reason given. 
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A heterogeneous (or negative) example is a familiar instance which is 
devoid of the property to be proved, and which implies that 
the absence of this propertv is incompatible with the reason 


given, e.g. 
i whatever is not fiery is not smoky, as a lake. 


Here the lake is a familiar instance which is known to be devoid of 
fire, and implies that absence of fieriness is incompatible with the 
= . smoke, which is the reason. 
Application is the winding up, with reference tó«the example, of 
what is to be proved as being so or not so. 


Application is of two kinds: (1) affirmative, and (2) negative. The 
affirmative application, which is expressed by the word “so.” occurs 
when the example is of an affirmative character. The negative appli- 
cation, which is expressed by the phrase “not so,” occurs when the 
example is of a negative character. 

Affirmative application —'' So" is this hill (smoky). 

Negative application—This hill is “ not so" (not smoky). 

Conclusion is the re-statement of the proposition after the reason 

has been mentioned. 


It is the confirmation of the proposition after the reason and the 
example have been mentioned 
nclusion— Therefore the hill is fiery. 
The five members may be fully set forth as follows :— 
(i) Proposition—This hill is fiery. 2 
(ii) Reason—Because it is smoky. 
(iii) Example—Whatever is smoky is fiery, as a kitchen (homo- 
geneous or affirmative). 
(iv) A pplication—* So" is this hill (smoky)—(affirmative). 
(v) Conclusion—Therefore this hill is fiery. 


(8) Confutation (tarka). 


Confutation, which is carried on for ascertaining the real 
character of a thing of which the character is not known, is reason- 
ing which reveals the character by showing the absurdity of all 
contrary characters. 

Is the soul eternal or non-eternal ? Here the real character of the 
soul viz. whether it is eternal or non-eternal, is not known. In as- 
certaining the character we reason as follows : If the soul were non- 
eternal it would be impossible for it to enjoy the fruits of its own 
actions, to undergo transmigration, and to attain final emancipation, 

* But such a conclusion is absurd: such possibilities are known to belong 
to the soul: therefore, we must admit that the soul is eternal. 





— P n — — M — 


| Parka may be rendered also as ‘argumentation, *' reasoning,’ * hypothetical 
ning.’ * reduotio nd absurdum, ete. 
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(9) Ascertainment (nirnaya). E^ 


f Ascertainment is the determination of a question through the 
removal of doubt, by hearing two opposite sides. 


A person wavers and doubts if certain statements advanced to him 
are supported by one of two parties, but opposed by the other party. 
His doubt is not removed until by the application of reason he can 
vindicate one of the parties. The process by which the vindication is 
effected is called ascertainment.  Ascertainment is not, however, in all 
cases preceded by doubt, for instance, in the case of perception things 
are ascertained directly. So also we ascertain things directly by the 
authority of scriptures. But in the case of investigation (inference), 
doubt must precede ascertainment. 


(10) Discussion (vada). 


Discussion is the adoption, by two parties, of “two opposite 
theses which are each analysed in the form of five members, and are 
supported or condemned by any of the means of right knowledge, 
and by confutation, without deviation from the established tenets. 


A dialogue, disputation or controversy (katha) is the adoption of a 
side or thesis by a disputant, and its opposite one by his opponent. 
It is of three kinds, viz. discussiogm (vada) which aims at ascertaining 
the truth, wrangling (jalpa) which aims at gaining victory, and cavil 
(vitanda) which aims at finding mere faults. A diseulient is one who 
engages himself in a disputation as à means of seeking the truth. 

An instance of discussion is given below :— 


Discutient—There is soul. 
Opponent—tThere is no soul. 
Diseutient— Soul is existent (proposition). 
Because it is an abode of consciousness (reason). 
(Whatever is not existent is not an abode of consciousness, 
as a hare's horn (negative example). 
Soul is not so, that is, soul i$ an abode of consciousness 
(negative application). 
= Therefore soul is existent (conclusion). 
Opponent—Soul is non-existent (proposition). 
Because it is not perceptible by any of our senses (reason). 
Whatever is not perceptible by any of our senses is non- 


existent, as a hare's horn (positive example). d 
Soul is so (is not perceptible any of our senses) (positive 
application). 


Therefore soul is nbn-existent (conclusion). 

Discutient—The scripture which is a means of right knowledge 
declares the existence of soul. 

Opponent—The scripture (of certain sects) denies the existence 
of soul. 

Discutient—If there were no soul, it would not be possible to 
2 ed one and the same object through sight and 
touch. 
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^" Opponent—lf there were soul, there would be no change of 
cognitions. 

Discutient—The doctrine of soul harmonises well with the 
various tenets which we hold, viz. that there are eternal 
things, that everybody enjoys pleasure or suffers pain 
according to his own actions, etc. Therefore there is soul. 


(11) Wrangling (jalpa). 


Wrangling, which aims at gaining victory, is the defence or 
attack of a proposition in the manrer aforesaid by quibbles, ana- 
logues, and other processes which deserve rebuke. 


A wrangler is one who, engaged in a disputation. aims only at 
victory, being indifferent whether the arguments which he 
employs, support his own contention or that of his opponent. 
provided that he can make out à pretext for bragging that 
he has taken an active part in the disputation. 


(12) Cavil (vitanda). 


Cavil is a kind of wrangling which consists in mere attacks on 
the opposite side. 


A caviller does not endeavour to establish any thing, but confines 
himself to mere carping at the arguments of his opponent. 


“ (13) Fallacy (hetvabhasa). 


Fallacies of reason are the erratic (savyabhicara), the contra- 
dictory (viruddha), the controversial (prakarana-sama), the counter- 
questioned (sadhyasama), anc the mistimed (kalatita). 


The erratic is the reason which leads to more conclusions than 
one. 
An instance of the erratic reason is given below :— 
Proposition—Sound ts eternal. 
Erratic reason— Because it is intangible. 
Example—W hatever is intangible is eternal as atoms. 
Application—So is sound (intangible) 
Conclusion—Therefore sound 1s et ernal. 
- Again : 
Proposition—Sound is non-eternal. 
Erratic reason— Because it is intangible 
_ Example—Whatever is intangible is non-eternal, as cognt- 
tion. . ! | 
Application—So is sound (intangible). 
- Conclusion—Therefore sound is non-eternal. 
Here from the reason (intangible) there have been drawn two 
opposite conclusions, viz. that sound Is eternal, ancd that sound is non 
eternal. The reason (or middle term) is erratic when 1t is not pervaded 
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de he major term, here is no connection between the 
"a or term and. mii "n vader and pervaded.  ' Intangible’ 
| iş pervaded neither by * eternal 'non-eternal.' 
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LY ents The Contradictory is the reason which opposes what is to be 


Contradictory reason— Because it is eternal. 

Here the reason is contradictory because that which is 
eternal is never produced. 

The controversial or balancing the point at issue is a reason which 
is adduced to arrive at a definite conclusion while it is really 
one which can give rise to mere suspense as to the point. 

Proposition—Sound is non-eternal. Š 

— it is not possessed of the attribute of eter- 

nalit y. | 


The reason that "sound is not possessed of the attribute of eter- 
nality " does not throw any new light, but keeps the parties in suspense 
as before. 


The counter-questioned or balancing the question is a reason which 
not being different from what is to be proved stands in need 
of proof for itself. 

Proposition—Shadow is a substance. 

FReason— Because it possesses motion. 


That which possesses quality and motion is a substance. "To say 
that shadow possesses motion is the same as to say that it is a sub- 
stance. Hence the reason stands as much in need of proof as the propo- 
sition itself. This is a counter-questioned reason or a reason which 

. balances the question. 

The mistimed is the reason which is adduced when the time is past 
in which it might hold good. 

Proposition—Sound is durable. 

Mistimed reason— Because it is manifested by union, as a colour, 


The colour of a jar is manifested when the jar comes into union 
with a lamp, but the colour existed before the union took place, and 
will continue to exist after the union has ceased. Similarly, the sound 
of a drum is manifested when the drum comes into union with a rod, 
and the sound must, after the analogy of the colour, be presumed to 
have existed before the union took place, and to continue to exist after 
the union has ceased. Hence sound is durable. The reason adduced 
here is mistimed, because the manifestation of sound does not” take 
place at the time when the drum comes into union with the rod, but 
it takes place at a subsequent moment when the union has ceased. In 
the case of colour, however, the manifestation takes place just at the 
time when the jar comes into union with thelamp. As the time of their 
manifestation is different, the analogy between colour and sound is not 
complete, therefore, the reason is mistimed. . 


- —<— — — D 








| [Some interpret the aphorism as follows: Tho miatimed is n reason which ia 
adduced in a wrong order among the five members, for instance, if the reason is atated 
_ before the pr. tion. But this interpretation, according to Vñtsyñynna, is wrong 
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for a word bears its lezitimate connection with another word (in a Sanskrit sen- 
tence) even if they are placed at a distanee from each other, and, on the other 
hand, even the closest proximity is of no use if the words are disconnected in their 
sense, Moreover the placing of members in a wornz order is noticed in the Ny&ya- 
aütra as a nigraha-sthana called aprapta-kala (inopportune]]. 


(14) Quibble (chala). 


Quibble is the opposition offered to a proposition by the 
assumption of an alternative meaning. 


It is of three kinds, viz. quibble in respect of a term (vak-chala)., 
quibble in respect of a genus (samanya-chala), and quibble in respect of 
a metaphor (wpacara-chala). 

Quibble in respect of a term consists in wilfully taking the term 
in a sense other than that intended by the speaker who 
happened to use it ambiguously. 

A speaker says: "this boy is nava-kambala (possessed of a new 
blanket). 

A quibbler replies: “this boy is not certainly nava-kambala 
(possessed of nine blankets) for he has only one blanket. 

Here the word nava, which is ambiguous, was used by the speaker 
in the sense of “new,” but has been wilfully taken bv the quibbler in 
the sense of *' nine." 

Quibble in respect of a genus consists in asserting the impossi- 
bility of a thing which is really possible. on the ground 
that it belongs to a certain genus which is very wide. 

A speaker says: “this Bráhmana is possessed of learning and 
conduct.” 

An objector replies: “it is impossible. for how can this person 
be inferred to be possessed of learning and conduct from 
his being merely a Brahmana ? There are little bovs who 
are Brihmanas, vet not possessed of learning and conduct. ' 

Here the objector is a quibbler, for he knew well that possession of 
learning and conduct was not meant to be an attribute of the whole 
class of Brahmanas, but it was aseribed to “this” particular Bráh- 
mana who lived long enough in the world to render it [x ,ssible for him 
to pursue studies and acquire good morals. 

Quibble in respect of a metaphor consists in denving the proper 
meaning of a word, by taking it literally while it was used 
metaphorically, and riceversa. 

™ A speaker says: "the scaffolds ery out.” 
An objector replies: “it is impossible for scaffolds to ery out 


for they are inanimate objects. 
Here the objector is a quibbler, for he knew well that the word 
o seaffolds” was used to signify those standing on the scaffolds. 


(15) Analogue (pate). 


Analogue, also called an analogous rejoinder or far-fetched 
analogy, consists in offering opposition founded on mere similarity 
or dissimilarity. 
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. A disputant says: “the soul is inactive because it is all-pervad- 

| A jáng as ether.” 

His opponent replies : "if the soul is inactive because it bears 
similaritv to ether as being all-pervading, why is it not 
active because it bears similarity to a pot as being a seat of 

| union”? 
_ The reason of the opponent is futile, because it bears only a far- 
fetched analogy to that of the disputant.! 


or again : 


Disputant— Sound is non-eternal, because, unlike ether, it is a 
product. 


Opponent—If sound is non-eternal because, as a product, it is 
dissimilar to ether; why is it not eternal because, as an 
object of auditory perception, it is dissimilar to a pot ? 

The reason employed by the opponent is futile because the ana- 
logy which it bears to that of the disputant is far-fetched.” 


(16) A Point of Defeat (nigrahasthàna). 


A point of defeat, also called a clincher, an occasion for rebukes 


or a place of humiliation, arises when one misunderstands or does 
not understand at all. 


If a person begins to argue in a way which betrays his utter igno- 
rance, or wilfully misunderstands and yet persists in showing that he 
understands well, it is of no avail to employ counter-arguments. He is 
quite unfit to be argued with, and there is nothing left for his opponent, 


but to turn him out or quit his company, rebuking him as a block-head 


or a knave. 
An instance of the point of defeat :— ' 
Whatever is not quality is substance ; 
: because there is nothing except colour, etc. (quality). 

A person who argues in the above way is to be rebuked as a fool, 
for his reason (which admits only quality) opposes his proposition 
(which admits both qualitv and substance). 

Another instance : 


Disputant— Fire is not hot, 


Opponent— But the evidence of touch disproves such a atate- 
ment. | 








| 1 i futile, because it overlooks the universal connection be- 
tween the middle term and the major term which is existent in the arguments of 
| iting in,the argumenta of the opponent. Whatever is all- 

ve, but whatever is a seat of union is not necessarily active. 
on i because it overlooks the disconnection between 
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Disputant, in order to gain the confidence of the assembled people. 
SAT O learned audience, listen, I do not say that fire is not hot," 


It is only meet that the opponent should quit the company of a 
man who argues in this way. | 


33. Trae VARIETIES OF ANALOGUE. 


The analogues are as follows: (1) Balancing the homogeneity 

ya-sama), (2) balancing the heterogeneity (vaidharmya- 
| ), (3) balancing an excess (wtkarsa-sama), (4) balancing a 
deficit (apakarsa sama), (5) balancing the questionable (varnya- 
sama), (6) balancing the unquestionable (avarnya sama), (7) 
balancing the alternative (vikalpa sama), (8) balancing the ques- 
tion (sadhya-sama), (9) balancing the co-presence (prapti-sama), 
(10) balancing the mutual absence (apràápti-sama), (11) balancing 
the infinite regression (prasanga-sama), (12) balancing the counter- 
example (pratidrstanta-sama), (13) balancing the non produced 
(anutpatti-sama), (14) balancing the doubt (sami*aya-sama), (15) 
balancing the point at issue (prakarana sama), (16) balancing the 
non-reason (ahetu-sama), (17) balancing the presumption (artha- 
patti-sama), (18) balancing the non-difference (avisesa-sama), (19) 
balancing the demonstration (upapatti-sama), (20) balancing the 
perception (upalabdhi-sama), (21) balancing the non-perception 
(anupalabdhi-sama), (22) balancing the non-eternal (anitya-sama), 
(23) balancing the eternal (nitya-sama) and (24) balancing the 
effect (karya-sama). 





- (1) Balancing the homogeneity.—If, against an argument based 
on a homogeneous example, one offers an opposition merely based 
on the same kind of example, the opposition, futile as it is, will be 
called ** balancing the homogeneity." 

A certain person, to prove the non-eternality of sound, argues as 
follows :— 
Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 


A certain other person offers the following futile opposition -— 


Sound is eternal, 
because it is incorporeal, 
like the ether. 


The argument, viz. sound is non-eternal, is based on the homo 
geneity of aound with the non-eternal pot, on the ground of both being 
products. The opposition, viz- sound is eternal, is said to be based 
on the homogeneity of sound with the eternal sky, on the alleged ground 
of both being incorporeal. This sort of opposition, futile as it is is 
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. called “ balancing tbe homogeneity," which aims at showing an equality 
(wt he arguments of two sides only in respect of the homogeneity of 
exam les employed by them.! | E 
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— (2) Balancing the heterogeneity. — If against an argument 
based on a heterogeneous example one offers an opposition based 
merely on the same kind of example, the opposition, futile as it 
is, will be called ** balancing the heterogeneity." 

l A certain person, to prove the non-eternality of sound, argues as 
follows :— 
E Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
_ whatever is eternal is not a product, as the ether. 
A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus :— 
Sound is eternal, 
because it is incorporeal, 
whatever is not eternal is not incorporeal, as a pot. 

The argument, viz. sound is non-eternal, is based on the hetero- 
geneity of sound from the eternal ether. The opposition, viz. sound 
is eternal, is said to be based on the heterogeneity of sound from the 
not-incorporeal pot.  'This sort of opposition, futile as it is, is called 
" balancing the heterogeneity," which aims at showing an equality of 


the arguments of two sides merely in respect of the heterogeneity of 
examples employed by them.* 


(3) Balancing an excess.—If against an argument based on a 
certain character of the example, one offers an opposition based 
on an additional character thereof, the opposition, futile as it is, will 
be called “f balancing an excess." 

A certain person, to prove the non-eternality of sound, argues as 
follows :— 

Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 

A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus:—  * 
Sound ismon-eternal (and must be corporeal), 
because it is a product, 
like a pot (which is non-eternal as well as corporeal). 


! The opposition is futile because it is based on a mere homogeneous example. 
In the argument—** sound is non-eternal, because it is a product, like a pot "— 
the homogeneous example *'pot'' exhibits a universal connection between pro- 
ductivity and non-eternality, all products being non eternal, but in the opposition 
'* sound is eternal, because it is incorporeal like the sky '' the homogeneous example 
.. ne " does not exhibit a universal connection betwéen incor ality and eternal- 





ity, (use there are things, such as intelligence or know , which are incor- 
|» poreal but not eternal. I . 
* In the opposition ** sound is because it is incorporeal, whatever is 





: | y .. t'' does 

mot exhibit a universal | 1corporeality and enc" Of oter- 
nality, because there are things, such lligence or knowledge, which are in- - 
corporea! but not eternal. Hence the opposition is futile. 
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The opponent alleges that if sound is non-eternal like a pot, it 
must also be corporeal like it: if it is not corporeal, let it be also not 
non-eternal. This sort of futile opposition is called “balancing an 
excess," which aims at showing an equality of the arguments of two 
sides in respect of an additio character (possessed by the example 
and attributed to the subject). ; 

It is based on the false supposition of a complete equality of the 
subject and the example. Though there is no denial of an equality of 
the subject and the example in certain characters, there is indeed a 
great difference between them in other characters. Thus the equality 
supposed to exist between the pot and sound in respect of corporeality, 
is not warranted by the reason (viz. being a product) because there are 


things. such as intelligence or knowledge, which are produets but not 


corporeal. 


(4) Balancing à deficit, —]f against an argument based on a 
certain character of the example, one offers an opposition based 
on another character wanting in it, the opposition, futile as it is, 
will be called ** balancing a deficit." 


A certain person, to prove the non-eternality of sound, argues as 
follows :— 


Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 


A certain other person offers the following futile opposition :— 


Sound is non-eternal (and cannot be audible), 
because it is a product, 
like a pot (which is non-eternal and not audible). 


The opponent alleges that if sound is non-eternal like a pot, it 
cannot be audible, for a pot is not audible; and if sound is still held 
to be audible, let it be also not non-eternal. This sort of futile 
opposition is called "' balancing a deficit," which aims at showing an 
equality of the arguments of two sides in respect of a certain character 
wanting in the example (and supposed consequently to be wanting 
also in the subject). 

The equality alleged to exist between “sound " and “pot” is not 
warranted by the reason (viz. being a product). 


(5) Balancing the questionable — [f one opposes an argument 
by maintaining that the character of an example is as ques- 
tionable as that of the subject, the opposition, futile as it is, will 
be called “balancing the questionable." 


A certain person, to prove the non-eternality of sound, argues as 
follows :— 
Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 
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A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus :— 
_  — A & pot is non-eternal, 
"e. | because it is a product, 
x - like sound. 

The opponent alleges that if the non-eternality of sound is called 
in question, why is not that of the pot too called in question, as the 
pot and sound are both products? His object is to set aside the 
argument on the ground of its example being of a questionable charac- 
ter. This sort of futile opposition is called “ balancing the question- 
able." which aims at showing an equality of the arguments of two 
sides in respect of the questionable character of the subject as well as 
of the example. It puts an end to all kinds of inference by ignoring 
the difference between the subject and the example altogether. 


(6) Balancing the unquestionable.— |f one opposes an argu- 
ment by alleging that the character of the subject is as unques- 
tionable as that of the example, the opposition, futile as it is, will 
be called “‘ balancing the unquestionable.” 

A certain person, to prove the non-eternality of sound, argues as 
follows — 

Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 


` 
A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus :— 
A pot is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like sound. 


The opponent alleges that, if the non-eternality of a pot is to be 
unquestionable, why is not that of sound too held to be so, as the pot 
and sound are both products? This sort of futile opposition is called 
“balancing the unquestionable," which aims at showing the equality 
of the arguments of two sides in respect of the unquestionable charac- 
ter of the example as well as of the subject. | 

It ignores totallv the difference between the subject and the 
example, and thus puts an end to all kinds of inference. 


(7) Balancing the alternativo, —!f one opposes an argument 
by attributing alternative character to the subject and the 
example, the opposition, futile as it is, will be called *' balancing 
the alternative.” 

A certain person, to prove the non. eternalitv of sound, argues as 
follows — 

Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, i " 
like a pot. 
A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus :— 
Sound is eternal and formless, —— 
because it is a product, | 
like a pot (which is non-eternal and has forms). 
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The opponent alleges that the pot and sound are both products, 
vet one has form and the other is formless: why on the same prin- 
ciple is not one (the pot) non-eternal and the other (sound) eternal ? 
This sort of futile opposition is called “balancing the alternative,” 
which aims at showing an equality of the argaments of two sides in 
Ac eii of the alternative characters attributed to the subject and the 
example. 

It introduces an equality between the pot and sound in respect 
of a character (viz. being eternal) which is not warranted by the reason 
(viz. being a product). 


(8) Balancing the question —If one opposes an argument by 
alleging that the example requires proof as much as the subject 
does, the opposition, futile as it is, will be called “ balancing the 
question.” . 

A certain person, to prove the non-eternality of sound, argues as 
follows :— 

Sound is non-eternal. 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 
A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus — 


A pot is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like sound. 


The opponent alleges that, the pot and sound being both products, 
one requires proof for its non-eternality as much as the other does. 
Sound is to be proved non-eternal by the example of a pot, and the pot 
is to be proved non-eternal by the example of sound. This leads to a 
reciprocity of the pot (example) and sound (subject). resulting in no 
definite conclusion as to the eternality or noneternalitv of sound. 
This sort of opposition is called '* balancing the question," which at- 
tempts to bring an argument to a standstill by allezing the recipro- 
city of the subject and the example. 

It is based on the false supposition that the example stands 
exactly on the same footing as the subject. The example does not 
in fact stand in need of proof as to its characters, a " pot ' being 
known to all as a product and non-eternal. Hence the opposition is 
futile, 

(9) Balancing the co-presence.—If against an argument based 
on the co-presence of the reason and the predicate, one offers an 
opposition based on the same kind of co-presence, the opposition, 
futile as it is, will, on account of the reason beinz non-distin 
guished from the predicate, be called * balancing the co-presence.’ 


A certain person, to prove that there is fire in the hill. argues ns 
follows :— 
The hill has fire. 
because it has smoke 
: like a kitchen. 
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"The hill has smoke, 
because it has fire, 
like a kitchen. 


. The arguer has taken the smoke to be the reason, and the fire to 
be the predicate. The opponent raises a question as to whether the 
smoke is present at the same site which is occupied by the fire or is 
absent from that site. If the smoke is present with fire at the same 
site, there remains, according to the opponent, no criterion to distin- 
guish the reason from the predicate. The smoke is, in his opinion, as 
much a reason for the fire as the fire for the smoke. This sort of futile 
opposition is called *' balancing the co-presence," which aims at stop- 
ping an argument on the alleged ground of the co-presence of the 
reason and the predicate. 

Seeing that a potter cannot produce a pot without getting clav 
within his reach, it is affirmed that a thing is aecomplished sometimes by 
the cause being present at its site. “‘ Balancing the co-presence," which 
attaches an undue importance to the proximity of sites, is therefore 
a totallv futile opposition. 


"NE A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus :— 


(10) Balancing the mutual absence. If against an argument 
based on the mutual absence of the reason and the predicate, one 
offers an opposition based on the same kind of mutual absence, the 
opposition, futile as it is, will, on account of the reason being 
non-conducive to the predicate, be called “balancing 'the mutual 
absence." 


A certain person, to prove that there is fire in the hill, argues as 
follows :— 


The hill has fire, 
because it has smoke. 
like a kitchen. 


A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus :— 


The hill has smoke. 
because it has fire. 
like a kitchen. 


The opponent asks: ** Is the smoke to be regarded as the reason 
because if is absent from the site of the flre?" “Sucha supposition 
is indeed absurd." The reason cannot establish the prediente without 
being connected with it, just asa lamp cannot exhibit a thing which is 
not within its reach. If a reason unconnected with the predicate could 
establish the latter, then the fire could be as much the reason for the 
smoke as the smoke for the fire. . 

This sort of futile opposition is called “‘balancing the mutual 
absence” which aims at bringing an argument to a close on the alleged 
ground of the mutnal absence of the reason and the predicate, 

Seeing that an exorcist can destroy persons by administering spells 
from a distance, it is affirmed that a thing is accomplished sometimes by 
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the cause being absent from its site. '' Balancing the mutual absence,” 
which attaches too much importance to remoteness of sites. is there- 
fore a totally futile opposition. | 


(11) Balancing the infinite regression. - If one opposes an 
argument on the ground of the example not having been estab- 
lished by a series of reasons, the opposition, futile as it is, will be 
called ‘balancing the infinite regression `` 

A certain person, to prove the non-eternalitv of sound, argues as 
follows :— 

Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 
A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus :— 


If sound is proved to be non-eternal by the example of a pot, how 
is the pot again to be proved as non -eternal ? The reason which proves 
the non-eternality of the pot is itself to he established by further 
reasons. ‘This gives rise to an infinite regression which injures the 
proposition '' sound is non-eternal " not less than the proposition “ sound 
is eternal" This sort of opposition is called “balancing the infinite 
regression," which aims at stopping an argument by introducing an 
infinite regression which is said to beset the example. 

Now, an example is a thing the characters of which are well known 
to an ordinary man as well as to an expert. It does not require a 
series of reasons to reveal its character. 

Hence the opposition called `° balancing the infinite regression "ds 
not founded on a sound basis. 


(12) Balancing the counter-example.— lf one opposes an argu- 
ment on the ground of the existence of a mere counter example, 
the opposition, futile as if is, will be called “balancing the 
counter-example.” 


A certain person, to prove the non-eternalitv of sound, argues as 
follows :— 
Proposition—Sound is non: eternal. 
Reason—because it is a product, 
Example—like a pot. 
A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus: 


Proposition —Sound is eternal, 
Example—like the ether. 

The opponent alleges that if sound is held to be non-eternal by 
the example of a pot, why it should not be held to be eternal bv the 
example of the ether? If the example of the ether 1s set aside, let. the 
example of the pot too be set aside. "This sort of futile opposition ts 
called “balancing the counter-example,” which aims at setting aside 
an argument by the introduction of a mere counter-example. 

A mere counter-example without a reason attending it cannot be 
conducive to anv conclusion We can rely on an example attended 
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(13) Balancing the non-produced.—If one opposes an argu- 


ment on the ground of the property connoted by the reason be- 


ing absent from the thing denoted by the subject while it 1s not 
yet produced, the opposition, futile as it is, will: be called 
** balancing the non-produced.” 
A certain person. to prove that sound is non-eternal, argues as 
follows :— 
Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is an effect of effort. 
like a pot. 
A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus :— 
Sound is eternal, 
because it is a non-effect-of-effort, 
like the skv. 


The opponent alleges that the property connoted by the reason, 
viz. being an effect of effort, is not predicable of the subject, viz. sound 
(while it is not vet produced). Consequently sound is not non-eternal, 
it must then be eternal. There is, according to the opponent, an ap- 
parent agreement between the two sides as to the sound being eternal 
on account of its being a non-effect-of-effort. 'This sort of opposition 
is called ‘‘balancing the non-produced," which pretends to show an 
equality of the arguments of two sides assuming the thing denoted by 
the subject to be as yet non-produced., 

It is futile because the subject can become such only when it is 
produced, and that there is, then, no obstacle to the property of the 
reason being predicated of it. The opposition, viz. “sound (while 
non-produced) is eternal, because it is not then an effect of effort," 
carries no weight with it, since we do not take the sound to be the sub- 
ject before it is produced. Sound, while it is produced, is certainly an 
effect of effort. and as such is non-eternal. 


(14) Balancing the doubt.—If one opposes an argument on 
the ground of a doubt arising from the homogeneity of the eternal 
and the non-eternal, consequent on the example and its general 
notion being equally objects of perception, the opposition, futile 
as it is, will be called “ balancing the doubt.” 

A certain person, to prove the non-eternality of sound, argues as 
follows :— 

Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, ° 
like a pot. 
^ certain other person offers a futile opposition thus :— 
Sound is non-eternal (or eternal), 
because it is an object of perception, 
like a pot (or potness). - 
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The opponent alleges that sound is homogeneous with a pot as well 
as potness inasmuch as both are objects of perception; but the pot 


being non-eternal and potness (the general notion of all pots) being 


eternal, there arises a doubt as to whether the sound is non-eternal or 
eternal. This sort of opposition is called '' balancing the doubt,” 
which aims at discarding an argument in consequence of a doubt aris- 
ing from the homogeneity of the eternal and the non-eternal. 

It is futile because sound cannot be said to be eternal on the mere 
ground of its homogeneity with potness, but it must be pronounced 
to be non-eternal on the ground of its heterogeneity from the same in 
respect of being a product. Though on the score of homogeneity we 
may entertain doubt as to whether sound is eternal or non-eternal, we 
can, however, on the score of heterogeneity pronounce it undoubtedly 
to be non-eternal. In this case we must bear in mind that we cannot 
ascertain the true nature of a thing unless we weigh it in respect of its 
homogeneity with, as well as heterogeneity from, other things If even 


then there remains any doubt as to its true nature, that doubt will 
never end. 


B 


(15) Balancing the point at issue, or the controversia].— !t is an 
opposition which is supposed to be condueted on the ground of 
homogeneity with (or heterogeneity from) both sides. 

A certain person, to prove the non-eternality of sound, argues as 
follows :— s 

Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 
Š A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus — 
Sound is eternal, 
because it is audible, 
like soundness. 


The opponent alleges that the proposition, viz. sound is non-eternal, 
cannot be proved because the reason, viz. audibility which is homo- 
geneous with both sound (which is non-eternal) and soundness (which 
is eternal), serves only to give rise to suspense for the removal of 
which it was emploved. This sort of opposition is called " balancing 
the point at issue" which hurts an argument by giving rise to sus- 
pense wbich was to be removed. 

It is futile and cannot set aside the main argument because it 
leads to a point which happens to support one side quite as strongly 
as it is opposed by the other side. 


(16) Balancing the non-reason.---It is an opposition which is 
supposed to be based on the reason being shown to be impossible 
at all the three times. 

A certain person, to prove the non-eternality of sound, argues as 
follows :— 

Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product. 
like a pot. 


- 
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Here “being a product "’ is the reason for “being non-eternal,'' 
which is the predicate. - x 

(a) The reason does not precede the predicate, because the 
former is called a reason only when it establishes the 
latter. It is impossible for the reason to be called such 
before the establishment of the predicate. 

(b) The reason does not succeed the predicate because a reason 
would be useless if the predicate could be established 
without it. 

(c) The reason and the predicate cannot exist simultaneouslv. 
for they will then be reciprocally connected like the right 
and left horns of a cow. A reason which is dependent on 
the predicate cannot establish the latter. This sort of 
opposition is called “balancing the non-reason," which 
aims at setting aside an argument by showing that the 
renson is impossible at all the three times. 

There is in fact no impossibility for the reason to operate. The 
knowledge of the knowable and the establishment of that which is to 
be established, take place from reason, which must precede that which 
is to be known and established. If the reason is held to be impossible, 
why then is not the opposition itself, which depends on reason, held to 


beso? In the event of the opposition being impossible, the original 
argument will hold good. 


(17) Balancing the presumption.— If one advances an opposi- 
tion on the basis of a presumption, the opposition, futile as it 1s, 
will be called ** balancing the presumption." 


A certain person, to prove the non-eternality of sound. argues as 
follows :— 


Sound is non-eternal 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 
A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus :— 
Sound is presumed to be eternal, 
because it is incorporea]. 
like the ether. 


The opponent alleges that if sound is non-eternal on account of 
its homogeneity with non-eternal things (e.g. in respect of its being a 
product), it mav be concluded by presumption that sound is eternnl 
on account of its homogeneity with eternal things (e.g. in respect of 
its being incorporeal). ‘This sort of opposition is called *' balancing the 
presumption," which aims at stopping an argument by setting pre- 
sumption as a balance against it. 

The opposition is futile because if.things unsaid could come by 
presumption, there would arise a possibility of the opposition itself 
being hurt on account of the presumption being erratic and conducive 
to an unexpected conclusion. 

Sound is eternal, 
because it is incorporeal, 
like the ether. 
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If by presumption we could draw a conclusion unwarranted by 
the reason, we could from the opposition cited above draw the follow- 
ing conclusion +— 


Sound is presumed to be non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like à pot. 


This would hurt the opposition itself. In fact tne presumption 
as adduced by the opponent is erratic. If one says that “sound is 
non-eternal because of its homogeneity with non-eternal things," the 
presumption that naturally follows is that “sound is eternal because 
of its homogeneity with eternal things," and vice versa. There is no 
rule that presumption should be made in one case and not in the 
case opposed to it; and in the event of two mutually opposed pre- 
sumptions no definite conclusion would follow. Hence the opposition 
called “balancing the presumption ™ is untenable. 


(18) Balancing the non-difference —If the subject and example 
are treated as non-different in respect of the possession of a cer- 
tain property on account of their possessing in common the pro- 
perty connoted by the reason, it follows as a conclusion that all 
things are mutually non-different in respect of the possession of 
every property inasmuch as they are all existent: this sort of 
opposition is called ** balancing the non-difference.'' 


A certain person, to prove the non-eternalitv of sound, argues as 
follows :— 


Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 


A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus: If the pot 
and sound are treated as non-different in respect of non-eternality in 
consequence of their both being products, it follows as a conclusion 
that all things are mutually non-different in respect of the possession 
of everv property, inasmuch as all of them are existent. Therefore, 
there being no difference betweeu the eternal and the non-eternal, 
sound may be treated as eternal. This sort of opposition is called 
“balancing the non-difference, ' which aims at hurting an argument 
by assuming all things to be mutually non-different. 

It is futile because the property possessed in common by the 
subject and the example, happens in certain instances to abide in the 
reason. while in other instances, it does not abide in the same 


Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 


Here the pot and sound possessing in common the property of 
being a product, are treated as non-different in respect of the possession 
of non-eternality. On the same principle if all things are treated as 
non-different in consequence of their being existent. we should like to 
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ph in what respect they are non-different. If they are treated as 


: pond = respect of non-eternality, then the argument would 
All things are non-eternal, 
because they are existent, 
like (?). 
| In this argument “all things” being the subject, there is nothing 
left which may serve as an example. A part of the subject cannot 
be cited as the example because the example must be a well-established 


thing, while the subject is a thing which is vet to be established. "The 


rgument, for the want of an example, leads to-no conclusion. In 
fact all things are not non-eternal since some at least are eternal. 
In other words, non-eternality abides in some existent things and 
does not abide in other existent things. Hence all things are not 


mutually non-different, and the opposition called '' balancing the non- 
difference ™ is unreasonable. 


(19) Balancing the demonstration.—If an opposition ts offered 
by showing that both the demonstrations are justified by reasons, 
the opposition will be called ** balancing the demonstration." 


A certain person demonstrates the non-eternalitv of sound as 
follows :— 


Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 


A certain other person offers an opposition by the alleged demon- 
stration of the eternality of sound as follows :— 
Sound is eternal, 
because it is incorporeal, 
like the ether. 


The reason in the first demonstration supports the non-eternality 
of sound, while that in the second demonstration supports the eter- 
nality of sound, yet both the demonstrations are alleged to be right. 
The opponent advanced the second apparent demonstration as a 
balance against the first to create a dead-lock. This sort of opposi- 
tion is called *' balancing the demonstration.” 

It is futile because there is an admission of the first demonstra- 
tion. The opponent having asserted that both the demonstrations 
are justified by reasons, has admitted the reasonableness of the first 
demonstration which supports the non-eternality of sound. If to 
avoid the incompatibility that exists between the two demonstrations, 
he now denies the reason which supports non-eternality, we would ask 
why does he not deny the other reason which suppórts the eternality 
of sound, for he can avoid incompatibility by denying either of the 
reasons. Hence the opposition called “ balancing the demonstration" 
is not well founded. b 


. (20) Balancing the perception.—If an opposition is offered on 
the ground that we perceive the character of the subject even 
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without the intervention of the reason, the opposition, futile as 


it is, will be called ** balancing the perception.” 


A certain person, to prove the non-eternality of sound, argues as 


follows :— 


Sound is non-eternal, 
' | because it is a product, : 
like a pot. 

A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus :— 

Sound can be ascertained to be non-eternal even without the 
reason that it is a product, for we perceive that sound is produced by 
the branches of trees broken by wind. This sort of opposition” is 
called “balancing the perception," which aims at demolishing an 
argument by setting up an act of perception as a balance against it. 

The opposition is futile, because the character of the subject can 
be ascertained by other means as well. The argument, viz. “sound 
is non-eternal, because it is a product, like a pot," implies that sound 
is proved to be non-eternal through the reason that it is a product. 
It does not deny other means, such as perception, etc , which also 
may prove sound to be non-eternal. Hence the opposition called 
“‘Walancing the perception " does not set aside the main argument. 


(21) Balancing the non-perception.—If against an argument 
proving the non-existence of a thing by the non-perception 
thereof, one offers an opposition aiming at proving the contrary 
by the non-perception of the non-perception, the opposition, futile 
as it is, will be called ** balancing the non-perception.”’ 

If the non-perception of a thing proves its non-existence, the non- 
perception of the non-perception must, in the opinion of the opponent, 
prove the existence of the thing. This sort of opposition is called 
“balancing the non-perception," which aims at counteracting an argu- 
ment by setting up non-perception as a balance against it. 

The opposition of this kind is not valid because non-perception 
is merely the negation of perception. Perception refers to that which 
is existent, while non-perception to that which is non-existent. The 
non-perception of non-perception which signifies a mere negation of 
non-perception cannot be interpreted as referring to an existent thing. 
Hence opposition called ''balancing the non-perception ^ is not well 
founded. 

There is, moreover, an internal perception of the existence as well 
as of the non-existence of the various kinds of knowledge. There are 
internal perceptions of such forms as “ L am sure," ^" [am not sure," 
"T have doubt," “I have no doubt," ete., which prove that we can 
perceive the non-existence of knowledge as well as the existence 
thereof. Hence the non-perception itself is perceptible, and as there 
is no non-perception of non-perception, the opposition called ** balanc- 
ing the non-perception " falls to the ground. 


(22) Balancing the non-eternal.— If one finding that things 
which are homogeneous possess equal characters, opposes an argu- 
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ment by attributing non-eternality to all things, the opposition, 
futile as it is, will be called “‘ balancing the non-eternalit y." 

A certain person, to prove the non-eternality of sound, argues as 
follows :— | | 

 »  — Sound is non-eternal, 

' because it is a product, 

like a pot. | 

A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus: If sound 
is non-eternal on account of its being homogeneous with a pot which 
is non-eternal, it will follow as a eonsequence that all things are non- 
eternal because they are in some one or other respect homogeneous 
with the pot—a consequence which will render all inferences impos- 
sible for want of heterogeneous examples This sort of opposition is 
called- “ balancing the non-eternal.”’ which seeks to counteract an 
argument on the alleged ground that all things are non-eternal. 

It is futile because nothing can be established from a mere 
homogeneity. We cannot ascertain the character of a thing from its 
mere homogeneity with another thing: in doing so we must consider 
the logical connection between the reason and the predicate. Sound, 
for instance. is non-eternal not merely because it is homogeneous 
with a non-eternal pot but because there is a connection between 
“being a product” and “being non-eternal." Hence it will be un- 
reasonable to conclude that all things are non-eternal simply because 
they are homogeneous with a non-eternal pot in one or another respect. 
Similarly a mere homogeneity of all things with the eternal ether in 
one or another respect, does not prove all things to be eternal. The 
opposition called ** balancing the non-eternal’’ is therefore not founded 
on a sound basis. 


(23) Balancing the eternaul,—lf one opposes an argument by 
attributing eternality to all non-eternal thingson the ground of thesc 
being eternally non-eternal. the opposition, futile as it is, will be 
called “balancing the eternal.” 


A certain person, to prove the non-eternality of sound, argues as 
follows :— 
Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a. pot. 
A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus :— 


You say that sound is non-eternal. Does this non-eternalitv exist 
in sound always or only sometimes? If the non-eternality exists 
always, the sound must also be always existent, or in other words. sound 
is eternal. If the non-eternality exists only sometimes, then too the 
sound must in the absence of non-eternality be pronounced to be 
eternal. This sort of opposition is called “balancing the eternal," 
which pretends to counteract an argument by setting up eternality as a 
balance against it. 

The opposition is baseless because the thing opposed is always non- 
eternal on account of the eternality of the non-eternal. By speaking 
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of eternality of the non-eternal you have admitted sound to be always 
non-eternal, and cannot now deny its non-eternality. The eternal and 
non-eternal are incompatible with each other: by admitting that sound 
is non-eternal vou are precluded from asserting that it is also eternal. 
` Hence “ balancing the eternal ” is not a sound opposition. - 


` (24) Balancing the effect. — 1f one opposes an argument by 
showing the diversity of the effects of effort, the opposition, futile 
as it is, will be called “ balancing the effect.” 


A certain person, to prove the non-eternality of sound, argues as 
follows :— 


Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is an effect of effort. 


A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus :— 


The effect of effort is found to be of two kinds, viz. (I) the pro- 
duction of something which was previously non-existent, e.g. a pot, and 
(2) the revelation of something already existent, e.g. water in à well. 
Is sound an effect ot the first kind or of the second kind? If sound is 
an effect of the first kind it will be non-eternal, but if it is of the second 
kind it will be eternal. Owing to this diversity of the effects of effort. 
it is not possible to conclude that sound is non-eternal. This sort of 
opposition is called “‘ balancing the effect." 


It is futile because in the case of sound effort does not give rise to 
the second kind of effect. We cannot say that sound is revealed by 
our effort because we are unable to prove that it existed already. That 
sound did not exist previously is proved by our non-perception of the 
same at the time. You cannot say that our non-perception was caused 
by a veil because no veil covered sound. Hence sound is an effect 
which is not revealed but produced. 


If an argument is to be set aside owing to an ambiguous meaning 
of the word “° effect," why is not the opposition too set aside on the same 
ground? ‘fhe reason in the argument is as erratic as that in the oppo- 
sition. Just as there is no special ground to suppose that the “ effect ` 
in the argument signified “a thing produced and not revealed," so also 
there is no special ground to suppose that the word in the opposition 
signified “a thing revealed and not produced." Hence the opposition 
called “balancing the effect” is self-destructive. 


Application of the Analogues. 


In showing the futility of analogues we may test them in the light 
of the following principles :— 

(i) If a special meaning is to be attached to a word in the opposi- 
tion, the same meaning will have to be attached to the word in the 
original argument, eg the word ` effect `` should be used in one and the 
same sense by a disputant and his opponent. 

(ii) Defect attaches to the opposition of the opposition just as it 
attaches to the opposition itself. 


6 
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E ke certain person, to prove the non- Meli of sound, argues as 
< š - Sound i is non-eternal, ° 
because it is an effect of effort. ° 
E: [Here “effect” signifies “a thing produced '']. 


A certain other person, seeing that the effect is of diverse kinds, 
offers an opposition thus :— 
Sound is eternal, 
because it is an effect of effort. 


[Here “ effect " signifies “a thing revealed '']. 

The arguer replies that sound cannot be concluded. to be eternal 
because the reason '' effect" is erratic (which may mean “a thing pro- 
duced"). The opponent rises again to say that sound cannot also be 
concluded to be non-cternal because the reason ''effect'' is erratic 
(which may mean “a thing revealed "). So the defect which is pointed 
out in the case of the opposition, may also be pointed out in the case. 
of the opposition of the opposition. 

(iii) If one admits the defect of his opposition in consequence of 
his statement that an equal defect attaches to the opposition of the 
opposition, it will be called “admission of an opinion" (matanujna). 

A certain person lays down a proposition which is opposed by a certain 
other person. The first person, viz. the disputant, charges the opposition 
made by the second person, viz. the opponent, with a defect, e.g. that 
the reason is erratic. The opponent instead of rescuing his opposition 
from the defect with which it has been charged by the disputant, goes 
on charging the disputant’s opposition of the opposition with the same 
defect. The counter-charge which the opponent brings in this way is 
interpreted by the disputant to be an admission of the defect pointed 
out by him. The disputant’s reply consisting of this kind of interpre- 
tation is called “ admission of an-opinion. 

(iv) ' Admission of an opinion" also occurs when the disputant, 
instead of employing reasons to rescue his side from the defect with 
which it has been charged, proceeds to admit the defect in consequence 
of his statement that the same defect belongs to his opponent's side as well. 


By overlooking the four principles stated here a person may en- 
tangle himself in a six -winged disputation. 


Six-winged Disputation (satpaksi katha). 


‘Tie Girth wing. A certain disputant, to prove the non- 
eternality of soana; says :— 
Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is an effect of effort. ` 


[The disputant evidently took the word “ effect "" in the sense of ‘‘a 
thing produced, " but he did not make his meaning clear]. 


An opponent, seeing that the word '* effect "' 
Il LR "e is ambiguous, offers an opposition thus :— 
und is 


eternal, 
— if ja afi effect Of effort, 


* 


—-— 


. 
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Here the opponent evidently took the word *''effect" in the 
sense of `` a thing revealed `` 3 
The disputant, seeing that the reason 
ge ae wing. ' effect" is erratic, charges the opposition 
with a defect thus :— 
Sound is not eternal, . 
because it is an effect of effort. 


. He means that sound cannot be inferred to be eternal from 
its being an effect, because “ effect," which is the reason here, 
admits of two different meanings, viz. (1) a thing [that did not 
previously exist but is now] produced, and (2) a thing [that already 
existed and is now] revealed. The reason being erratic the con- 
clusion is uncertain. 

The opponent finding that the reason “ effect," which is 

TIAE: wing. erratic, proves neither the eternality nor the 

: non-eternality of sound, brings a counter- 

charge against the disputant thus :— 
Sound is also not non-eternal, 
because it is an effect of effort. 

He alleges that the defect (viz. the erraticity of the reason) 
with which his opposition (viz. sound 1s eternal) is charged, also 
attaches to the opposition of the opposition made by the disputant 
(viz. sound is not eternal, that is, 1s non-eternal). 

The fifth wing. The disputant finding that the counter- 

charge brought against him amounts to his 
opponent's admission of self-defect says :— 

The opponent by saying that ' sound is also not non-eternal" 
has (by the force of the word `° also ") admitted that it is also not 
eternal. In other words the counter-charge has proved the charge, 
that is, it has indicated that the opponent admits the disputant s 
opinion. 

The opponent finding that the disputant instead of rescuing 
The sixth wing his argument from the counter-charge has 

: taken shelter under his opponent's admission 
of the charge says :— 

The disputant by saying that "sound is also not eternal” 
has (by the force of the word '* also ") admitted that it is also not 
non-eternal. In other words, if the counter-charge proves the 
charge, the reply to the counter-charge proves the counter-charge 
itself. | 

The first, third and fifth wings belong to the disputant while the 
second, fourth and sixth to the opponent. The sixth wing is a repeti- 

‘tion of the fourth while the fifth wing 13 à repetition of the third. The 
sixth wing is also a repetition of the meaning of the fifth wing. The 
third and fourth wings involve the defect of `` admission of an opinion. ` 
All the wings except the first three are unessential. 


` pL» 
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The putation would. have come to a fair close at the third 
wit if the disputant or the opponent had pointed out that the word 
. “effect” had a special meaning, viz. "a thing produced" or "a 
š thing revealed," or if they had agreed that the word “effect” being 
ambiguous no conclusion could be drawn. Instead of stopping at the 
J proper limit they have obstinately carried on their disputation which 
found after all to be totallv futile.' 
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34. VARIETIES OF THE POINTS Or DEFEAT. 


The points of defeat, also called clinchers, occasions for rebuke 
or places of humiliation, are the following :— 


| (1) Hurting the proposition (pratjiia-hani), (2) shifting the 
proposition (pratijidntara), (3) opposing the proposition (pratijia- 
virodha), (4) renouncing the proposition (pratijsa-sannyasa), (5) 
shifting the reason (Aetvantara), (6) shifting the topic (arthantara), 
(7) the meaningless (nirarthaka), (8) the unintelligible (avijiatartha) , 
(9) the incoherent (aparthaka), (10) the inopportune (aprápta-kàla 
(11) saying too little (nysna), (12) saying too much (adhika), (13) 
repetition (punarukta), (14) silence (ananubhasana), (15) ignorance 
(aj Ràna), (16) non-ingenuity (apratibha), (17) evasion (viksepa), (18) 
admission of an opinion (matàánujnáàá), (19) overlooking the censur- 
able (paryanuyojyopeksana), (20) censuring the non-censurable 
(niranuyojyanuyoga), (21) deviating from. a tenet (apasiddhanta), 
and (22) the semblance of a reason (hetvabhasa). 
"A point of defeat," which is the same as “a clincher,” “an 
occasion for rebuke,” “a place of humiliation ” or “a point of disgrace,” 
arises generally from a misemployment of the proposition or any other 


part of an argument and may implicate any disputant whether he is à 
discutieut, wrangler or caviller. 


(1) Hurting tho proposition occurs when one admits in one's 
own example the character of a counter-example. 
A disputant argues as follows :— 
Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is cognisable by sense, | 
whatever is cognisable by sense is non-eternal as a pot, 
sound is so (cognisable by sense), 
therefore sound is non-eternal. 
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| An opponent counter-argues thus :— 
| A us (e.g. potness or pot-type), which is cognisable by sense, 
is found to be eternal: why cannot then the sound which is also 
cognisable by sense be eternal ? 
The disputant being thus opposed says :— 
| Whatever is cognisable by sense is eternal as a pot, 
sound is cognisable by sense, 
therefore sound is eternal. 
By thus admitting in his example (the pot) the character (the 
eternality) of a counter-example (the genus or type). that is, by 
admitting that a pot is eternal, he hurts his own proposition (viz. 


sound is non-eternal) A person who hurts his proposition in this 
way deserves nothing but rebuke. 


(2) Shifting the proposition arises when a proposition being 
opposed one defends it, bv importing à new character to his 
example and counter-example. 


A certain person argues as follows :— 
Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is cognisable by sense, 
like a pot. 
A certain other person offers an opposition thus :— 
Sound is eternal, 
because it is cognisable by sense, 
-like a genus (or type). 

The first person in order to defend himself says that a genus (or 
type) and a pot are both cognisable by sense, yet one in all-pervasive 
and the other is not so: hence the sound which is likened to a pot is 
non-all-pervasive. A ^ 

The defence thus made involves 4 change of proposition. rhe 
proposition originally laid down was :— 

Sound is non-eternal. 
The proposition now defended is '— 
Sound is non-all-pervasive. 

A person who shifts his proposition in this way is to be rebuked 

inasmuch as he does not rely upon his original reason and example. 


| (3) Opposing the proposition occurs when the proposition and 
its reason are opposed to each other. 


Substance is distinct from quality. — 
because it 15 perceived to be non-distinct (rom colour, etc 


In this argument it is to be observed that if substance is distinct 
from quality, it must also be distinct from colour, etc., which con- 
stitute the quality. The reason, viz. aubstance 15 non-distinct. from 
colour, ete., is opposed to the proposition, viz. substance 1s distinct 
from qualit . A person who thus employs a reason. which opposes 
his proposition, is to be rebuked as à fool. 
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*3 A certain person argues as follows :— 
| Sound is non-eternal, _ 
because it is cognisable by sense. 1 


A certain other person offers an opposition thus: Just as a 
genus (or type) is cognisable by sense and is not vet non-eternal, so 
sound is cognisable by sense and is not yet non-eternal. 

The first person, as a defence against the opposition, disclaims 
his proposition thus :— 

Who says that sound is non-eternal ? 


This sort of denial of one’s own proposition is called *' renouncing 
the proposition ° which rightly furnishes an occasion for rebuke. 


(5) Shifting the reason occurs when the reason of a general 
character being opposed, one attaches a special character to it. 
A certain person, to prove the non-eternalitv of sound, argues as 
follows :— 
Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is cognisable by sense. 


A certain other person says that sound cannot be proved to be 
non-eternal through the mere reason of its being cognisable by sense, 
just as a genus (or type) such as potness (or pot-type) is cognisable 
by sense and is not yet non-eternal 

The first person defends himself by saving that the reason, 


viz. being cognisable by sense, is to be understood as signifying that 
which comes under a genus (or type) and is as such cognisable by 
sense. Sound comes under the genus (or type) “soundness” and is 
at the same time cognisable by sense; but a genus or type such as 
pot-ness or pot-type does not come under another genus or type such 
as pot-ness-ness or pot-type-type though it is cognisable by sense. 
Such a defence, which consists in shifting one's reason, rightly fur- 
nishes an occasion for rebuke. 


(6) Shifting the topic is an argument which setting aside 
the real topic introduces one which is irrelevant. 
À certain person, to prove the eternality of sound, argues as 
follows :— š 
Sound is eternal (proposition), 
because it is intangible (reason). - 
Being opposed by a certain other person he attempts, in the 
absence of any other resource, to defend his position as follows :— 
Hetu which is the Sanskrit equivalent for “reason” is a word 
derived from the root ''hi"' with the suffix ' tu." A word, as a part 
of a speech, may be a noun, a verb, or an indeclinable. A noun is 
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‘defined as, etc., etc. The defence made in this way furnishes an in- 


stance of defeat through non-relevancy. The person who makes it 


| deserves rebuke. 


(7) The meaningless is an argument which is based on a non- 
sensical combination of letters in a series. 
A certain person, to prove the eternality of sound, argues as 
follows :— | 
Sound is eternal, 
because k, c, t, t and p are j, v, g. d and d, 
like jh, bh, gh, dh and dh. 
As the letters k, e, t, etc., convey no meaning, the person who 
employs them in his argument deserves rebuke. 


(8) The unintelligible is an argument, which although re- 
peated three times, is understood neither by the audience nor by 
the opponent. 


A certain person being opposed by another person and finding 
no means of self-defence, attempts to hide his inability in disputation 
by using words of double entendre or words not in ordinary use or 
words very quickly uttered which as such are understood neither by 
his opponent nor by the audience although they are repeated three 
times. This sort of defence is called “the unintelligible” which 
rightly furnishes an occasion for rebuke. 


(9) The incoherent is an argument which conveys no con- 
nected meaning on account of the words being strung together 
without any syntactical order. 


A certain person being opposed by another person and finding no 
other means of self-defences argues as follows :— 

Ten pomegranates, six cakes, a bowl, goat's skin and a lump of 
sweets. 

This sort of argument, which consists of a series of unconnected 
words, is called ‘the incoherent,” which rightly presents an occasion 
for rebuke. 


(10) The inopportune is an argument, the parts of which are 
mentioned without any order of precedence. 
A certain person, to prove that the hill has fire, argues as fol- 
lows :— 
The hill has fire (proposition), 
whatever has smoke has fire, as a kitchen (example), 
because it has smoke (reason), 
the hill has fire (conclusion), 
the hill has smoke (application). 
This sort of argument is called * the inopportune,” which rightlv 
resents hn occasion for rebuke. Since the meaning of an argument 
is affected by the order in which its parts are arranged, the person 
who overlooks the order cannot establish his conclusion and is there- 
fore rebuked. 
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"uu ts epe too little.—1f. an , argument lacks even one of its 

_ parts, it is called *' 'saying too little.” 

‘The fo 


following is an argument. which contains all its five parts :— 
(1) "The hill has fire (proposition). 
(2) Because it has smoke (reason). 
(3) All that has smoke has fire, as a kitchen (example). 
(4) The hill has smoke (application). 
(5) Therefore the hill has fire (conclusion). 


saying too little.’ 


As all the five parts or members are essential, a person w ho omits 
even one of them should be scolded as 
(12) Saying too much is an argument which consists of more 
than one reason or example. 


A certain person, to prove that the hill has fire, argues as fol- 
lows — 


The hill has fire (proposition). 

Because it has smoke (reason). 

And because it has light (reason) 
Like a kitchen (example). 
And like a furnace (example) 


In this argument the second reason and the second example are 
redundant. 


A person, who having promised to argue in the proper way 
(according to the established usage), employs more than one reason 
or example is to be rebuked as “saying too much." 
(13) Repetition is an argument in which (except in the case 
of reinculeation) the word or the meaning is said over again 
Repetition of the word—Sound is non-eternal, 


Sound is non-eternal. 

Repetition of the meaning—Sound is non-eternal, echo is perish- 
able, what is heard is imperman- 

ent, etc. 

There is a difference between ' 


‘repetition '" and ''re-inculcation ”’ 
inasmuch as the latter serves some useful purpose 
In re-ineuleation a special meaning is deduced from the word 
reinculcated, e.g. 


'The hill has fire (proposition). 
Because it has smoke (reason 


). 
All that has smoke has fire, as a kitchen (example). 
The hill has smoke (application). 
Therefore the hill has fire (conclusion). 
In this — the “° conclusion "’ 


— 


of the syllogism) 
tion 





is a re-inculcation of the 

special purpose (viz. in showing the fifth 
consists also in mentioning a thing b name althou 

_ the thing * been indicated through Procomp ren, e. go gh 
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' A thing which is not non-eternal does not possess the character 
of a product "—this is à mere repetition of the following :— 


“A thing possessing the character of a product is non-eternal." 


(14) Silence is an occasion for rebuke which arises when the 
opponent makes no reply to a proposition although it has been 
repeated three times by the disputant within the knowledge of 
the audience. 


How ean a disputant carry on his argument if his opponent 
maintains an attitude of stolid silence? "The opponent who takes up 
such an attitude is to be rebuked. 


(15) Ignorance is the non-understanding of a proposition. 


Ignorance is betrayed by the opponent who does not understand 
a proposition although it has been repeated three times within the 
knowledge of the audience. How can an opponent refute a proposi- 
tion the meaning of which he cannot understand. He is to be re- 
buked for his ignorance. 


(16) Non-ingenuity consists in one's inability to hit upon a 
reply. 

A certain person lays down a proposition. It his opponent under- 
stands it and yet cannot hit upon a reply, he is to be scolded as want- 
ing in ingenuity. | 


(17) Evasion arises if one stops an argument in the pretext 
of going away to attend another business. 


A certain person having commenced a disputation in which he 
finds it impossible to establish his side, stops its further progress by 
saying that he has to go away on a very urgent business. He who 
stops the disputation in this way courts defeat and humiliation 
through evasion. 


(18) The admission of an opinion consists in charging the 
opposite side with a defect by admitting that the same defect 
exists on one's own side 

A certain person addressing another person says: " You are à 
thief.” 

— This person, instead of removing the charge brought against him, 
throws the same charge on the opposite side whereby he admits that 
the charge against himself is true. This sort of counter-charge or 
reply is an instance of the “admission of an opinion ” which brings 
disgrace on the person who makes it. 


19) Overlooking the censurable consists in not rebuking a 
person who deserves rebuke. 


It is not at all unfair to censure à person who argues in a way 
which furnishes an occasion for censure, Seeing that the person him- 
self does not confess his shortcoming, it 15 the duty of the audience 
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X pe of censure on him. "Tf ‘tie "antliencé failed to do their 


v would earn rebuke for themselves on account of their “ over- 
le censurable.” 


-(20) —— the non-censurable consists in rebuking a per- 
son who does not deserve rebuke. 


* A person ama Ç diseredit on himself if he rebukes a person who 
does not deserve rebuke. 


(21) Deviating from a tenet. —A person who after accepting 
a tenet departs from it in the course of his disputation, is guilty 
of “deviating from a tenet.” 


A certain person promises to carry on his argument in consonance 
with the Samkhya philosophy which lavs down that (1) what is 
existent never becomes non-existent, and (2) what is non-existent 
never comes into existence, etc. A certain other person opposes him 
by saying that all human activity would be impossible if the thing 
now non-existent could not come into existence in the course of time, 
and that no activity would cease if what is existent now could continue 
for ever. If the first person being thus opposed admits that existence 
springs from non-existence and non-existence from existence, then he 
will rightly deserve rebuke for his deviation from the accepted tenet. 


(22) The fallacies of reason also furnish points of defeat or 
occasions for rebuke. 


Fallacies are mere semblances of reason. A person who employs 
them in a disputation certainly deserves rebuke. 

There are infinite points of defeat or occasions for rebuke, of which 
only twenty-two have been enumerated here. 


Gs) CATEGORIES: THEIR EXAMINATION (pariksa). 


A critical examination should be made of each case where 
there is room for doubt. In case of well-known facts admitted by 
all, examination ‘is unnecessary. A critical examination of some 
of the categories is given below :— 


(1) The Means of Right Knowledge (pramana). 
The means. 


Some! say that perception and other so-called means of right 

Th : ledge are invalid as they are impossible. 

Coa pe pagers re at all the three times. Perception is impos- 

amet p > sible at the present, past and future times 

! inasmuch as it can neither be prior to, ner 
posterior to, nor simultaneous with, the objects of sense. If pe 


ception occurred anteriorly it could not have arisen. from the ntu 
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of & sense with its object. With reference to the perception of colour, 
for instance, it is asked whether the colour preceded perception or the 
perception preceded colour. If one says that perception occurred 
anteriorly or preceded the colour, one must give up one's definition of 
perception. viz. that perception arises from the contact of a sense with 
its object. If perception is supposed to occur posteriorly, it cannot 
be maintained that objects of sense are established by perception. 
Colour, for instance, is an object which is said to be established by 
visual perception. But this conclusion will have to be abandoned 
if perception is supposed to occur posteriorly to the object. If per- 
ception were simultaneous with its object, there would not be any 
order of succession in our cognitions as there is no such order in their 
corresponding objects. Various objects of sense can exist at one time, 
e.g. colour and smell exist in a flower at the same time. If we hold 
that perception is simultaneous with its object, we must admit that 
the colour and the smell can be perceived at the same time, that is, 
our perception of colour must be admitted to be simultaneous with 
our perception of smell. 'This is absurd because two acts of percep- 
tion, nay, two cognitions cannot take place at the same time. As 
there is an order of succession in our cognitions, perception cannot 
be simultaneous with its object. Perception and other so-called 
means of right knowledge are therefore not only invalid but also im- 
possible. Moreover, if an object of knowledge is to be established by 
a means of knowledge, this latter needs also to be established by 
another means of knowledge. Just as a balance is an instrument 
when it weighs a thing, but is an object when it is itself weighed in 
another balance, so à means of knowledge is an instrument when it 
establishes an object, but is an object when it is itself to be established. 
Finally if à means of knowledge does not require another means of 
knowledge for its establishment, let an object of knowledge be also 
established without any means of knowledge. 


- 


In reply it is stated that if perception and other means of right 
Walidiéy of the mea knowledge are impossible, then the denial ot 

of the means them is also impossible, for owing to absence of 

a p —— ostab- the matter to a denied the denial itself will 
be inoperative. If there is no means of know- 

ledge to establish any thing, how is the denial itself to be established ? 
If on the other hand the denial is held to be based on a certain means 
- of knowledge, we are thereby to acknowledge the validitv of that means. 
When we deny a thing on the ground of its not being perceived, we 
acknowledge by implication that perception is a means of right know- 
ledge. Similarly inference, etc., are also means of knowledge. There ts 
no fixed rule that the means of knowledge should precede the objects 
of knowled or should succeed them or be simultaneous with them. 
They resemble sometimes a drum which precedes its sound, sometimes 
an illumination which succeeds the sun, and another time a smoke 
which is synchronous with the fire. The means of knowledge are self- 
established like the illumination of a lamp. Just asa lamp illumines 
itself and other objects, so the means of knowledge establish them- 
selves and the objects of knowledge. Though a lamp which illumines 
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Perception. " 
. Some say that the definition of perception as given before is 
* defective, as it does not notice the conjunction 
Maca je wail t — of soul with mind and of mind with sense, 
feotiom, . - " which are also causes of perception. From 
the contact of a sense with its object no know- 
ledge arises unless, it is said, there is also conjunction of soul with 
mind. A sense coming in contact with its object produces knowledge 
in our soul only if the sense is conjoined with the mind, Hence the 
conjunction of soul with mind should be mentioned as a necessary 
element in the definition of perception. Moreover the contact of a sense 
with its object is sometimes not found to be the cause of perception, 
e.g. à person listening to a song does not see colour though it comes 
in contact with his eye. 
In reply it is stated that if the conjunction of soul with mind is 
e to be mentioned as a necessary element in 
ul o amie of per- the definition of perception, then direction 
P x (“dik”), space (^*desa "), time (`` kala ") and’ 
ether (“ākāśa ") should also be enumerated among the causes of per- 
ception. But such an enumeration is held on all hands to be undesir- 
able. The soul, we point out, has not been excluded from our definition 
of perception inasmuch as knowledge is a mark of the soul. Percep- 
tion has been described as knowledge, and knowledge implies the soul 
which is ite abode. Consequently in speaking of knowledge the soul 
has, by implication, been mentioned as a condition in the production 
of perception. The mind too has not been omitted from our definition 
inasmuch as we have spoken of the non-simultaneity of acts of 
knowledge. Perception has been defined as knowledge. An essential 
character of knowledge is that more than one act of knowing cannot 
take place at a time. This characteristic is due to the mind, an 
atomic substance, which is conjoined with the sense, when knowledge 
is produced. Hence in speaking of knowledge we have by implication 
mentioned the mind as a condition of perception. The contact of a 
sense with its object is mentioned as the special cause of perception. 
There are many kinds of knowledge, such as perception, recollection, 
ete. Conjunction of soul with mind is a cause which —— in the 
prodüction of all kinds of knowledge, while the contact of a sense with 
its object is the cause which operates only in perception. In our 
definition of perception we have mentioned only the special cause, 
and have omitted the common causes which precede not only percep- 
tion, but also other kinds of knowledge. By saying that perception 
is —— which arises from the eee aih — n ie object, 
we have distingu ve special kinds owledge, (1) the 
visual perception also called eve-knowledge or colour-knowledge, (2) the 
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auditor y perception also called. ear-knowledge or sound-kgowledge, (3) 
olfactory perception also called nose-knowledge or smell-knowledge, 


he o | 
to the gustatory perception also called tongue-knowledge or taste- 


knowledge, and (5) the tactual perception also called skin-knowledge or 
touch-knowledge. It is admitted that a person while listening toa song 
may not see colour though the latter comes in contact with his eve. 
Yet the instance does not prove that the contact of a sense with its 
object, is not the cause of perception, for it is to be understood that his 


intent listening prevents him from seeing the colour. In other words, 


so 


the auditory perception supersedes the visual perception, because the 


song is more attractive than the colour. 


Perception, some say, 15 —— because it apprehends a thing by 
| grasping only a part of the same. We are said 
— — a meré fo perceive a tree while we really perceive only 

A a part of it. "This knowledge ot the tree, a= à 
whole, derived from the knowledge of a part of it, is said to be a mere 
inference. 

In reply it is stated that perception is not inference for even the 
objectors admit that at least a part of the tree is actuallv perceived. 
Hence perception as à means of knowledge is not altogether denied, 
on the contrary it is accepted as different from inference. 


Inference 


N Imference, some say, is not a means of rizht knowledge, as it errs 
Is t in certain cases. For instance, if we see a river 
inference a means of ¿wollen we infer that there has been rain, if we 

right knowledge ? : : , 
see ants carrying off their eggs. we infer that 


"there will be rain, and if we hear a peacock scream, we infer that clouds 


are gathering. These inferences are said to be not necessarilv correct 
for a river may be swollen because of its being embanked, the ants may 
carry off their eggs because their nests have been damaged, and the 
supposed screaming of a peacock mav be nothing but the voice of a man. 
Inference, we reply, is really à means of right knowledge, as the 
errors alleged to be involved in it may be explained away. The swell- 
ing of a river caused by rain is different from that which results from 
the embankment of à part of it: the former is attended by a great 
rapidity of currents, 2n abundance of foam, a mass of fruits, leaves 
wood, ete. The manner in which ants carry off their eggs just before 
rain is quite different from the manner in w hich thev do so when 
their nests are damaged. The ants run away quickly in a steady line 
when rain is imminent, but fear makes them fly in disorder when thei 
nests are damaged. The screaming of a peacock which suggest- 
thering clouds is quite different from a man’s imitation of it, for 
the latter is not natural. If in such cases any wrong inference is 
drawn, the fault is in the person, not in the process. 


` Comparison. 
Comparison, some say, is not a means of right knowledge, as the 
knowledge of a thing cannot be established 


matter whether the similarity i5 complete, con- 


EC of right knowledge Le through its similarity to another thing, no 
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xa is established through similarity in a high degree. "The simi- 


and a bos gavaeus, etc. a 

Some hold that comparison is not a separate means of knowledge, 
EN for when one notices the likeness of a cow in 
— a m T strange animal, one really performs an act of 
- perception. In reply it is urged that we can- 
not deny comparison as a separate means of knowledge, tor how other- 
wise does the name bos gavaeus convey the general notion of the animal 
called bos gavaeus? That the name bos gavaeus signifies one and all 
members of the bos gavaeus class is not a result of perception, but the 

consequence of a distinet knowledge called comparison. 

Comparison, some say, is not different from inference, for both 

seek to establish the unperceived by means of 
Er te a omer the perceived. We recognize a bos gavacus 

at first sight through its special similarity to 
a cow which we have often perceived, This knowledge of a previously 
unperceived object derived through its similarity to a perceived object 
is said to be nothing but inference. 

In reply we maintain that it is not in a bos gavaeus unperceived | 
that we find the real matter of comparison. The matter of compari- 
son is similarity, e.g. between a cow and a bos gavaeus. The bos 
gavaeus in which we notice the similarity is first perceived, that is, on 
perceiving a bos gavaeus we notice its similarity to a cow. Hence 
comparison supplies us with knowledge of a percetved thing through 
its similarity to another thing also perceived. This characteristic dis- 
tinguishes it from inference which furnishes us with knowledge of an 
unperceived thing through that of a thing perceived. Comparison is 
not identical with inference because the former is established through 
the compendious expression “go.”  * As is à cow, so is a bos gavaeus—"’ : 
this is an instance of comparison. This use of ‘so’ makes it clear that 
comparison is a distinct means of right knowledge. 


Verbal testimony. 


Verbal testimony, some say, is inference because the object indi- 
ee a estes qs is not neue ue iren In- 
T | n. ference gives us the knowledge of an unper- 
—— A rere Snipe ceived object through that of an object uM 

| is perceived. Verbal testimony too enables us 
to acquire the knowledge of an unperceived object through that of a 
word which is perceived (heard). In inference as well as in verbal 
testimony we pass to an unp ceived object through an object which 
is perceived. Just as in erence there is a certain connection 
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between a sign (e.g. smoke), and the thing signified by it (e.g. fire), so 
án verbal testimony there is connection between a word and the object 
signified by it. Verbal testimony does not therefore differ from inference. 
À: In reply we say that there is a great difference between inference 
and verbal testimony. The knowledge gained by verbal testimony is 
correct, not simply because it comes through the medium of words, 


— but because it comes through words spoken by a reliable person. 


There are, it is said, paradise, nymphs, uliavakurus, seven islands 
ocean, human settlements, etc. We accept them as realities nőt 
simply because they are known through words, but because they are 
spoken of by persons who are reliable. Hence verbal testimony is 
not inference. The two agree in conveying knowledge of an object 
through its sign, but the sign in one is different from the sign in the 
other. In the case of verbal testimony the special point is to decide 
whether the sign (word) comes from a relinble person. Moreover the 
connection between a word aud the object signified by it is conven- 
tional and not a natural one. We acknowledge that a word indicates 
a certain object, but we deny that the object is naturally or neces- 
sarily connected with the word. Hearing, for instance, the word 
“ow. we think of the animal signified by it, nevertheless the word 
and the animal are not connected with each other by nature or neces- 
sity. In the case of inference. however, the connection between a 
sign (e.g. smoke), and the thing signified (e.g. fire), is natural and 
necessary. The connection involved in inference is not, therefore. of the 
same kind as that involved in verbal testimony. In the case of verbal 
testimony there is no perception of the connection. The connection 
. between a sign and the thing signified, which is the basis of inference, 


is obvious to perception. For instance, the inference that ''the hill 
is fiery because it is smoky” is based on a certain connection between 
smoke and fire, which is actually perceived in a kitchen or elsewhere. 
The connection between a word and the object signified by it, which is 
— the basis of verbal testimony, is not obvious to perception. "The word 
uttarakuru, for instance, signifies the country of that name, but the con- 
nection between the word and the country is not perceived, as the latter 
lies beyond our observation. Hence verbal testimony is not inference. 
Some say that the means of right knowledge are more than four 
because there are such other means of right 
Are there any other knowledge as rumour (*aitihva ”"). presump- 
means of right know- . *? ri aee. Js ose,” 469 ig o^ 
ledge ? tion (" arthapatti ). probability ( sambhava `’) 
and non-existence (“ abhava `’). 
In reply we say that the means of right knowledge are really four, 
inasmuch as rumour is included in verbal testimony, and presumption, 
probability and non-existence are included in inference. 





4 - Other means. 


Rumour is an assertion which has come from one to another without 
— any indication of the source from which i first 
originated, e.g. on this tree there live goblins 
| Jt is not a separate means of knowledge, but partakes of the gen- 
. eral characteristics of verbal testimony and is a special kind of it. 
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| TE fp ump — of another thing. e.g. from the declaration 


— that ‘unless there is cloud there is no rain,’ 
we,deduce that ‘if there is rain there must have been cloud.’ 

Some say that presumption is not valid as it leads to uncertainty. 
"e there is no cloud there will be no rain’’—from this we are said to 
presume that if there is a cloud there will be rain. But it often happens 
that a cloud is not followed by rain. So presumption does, according to 

e objectors, lead to uncertainty. In reply we say, that if there is un- 
certainty it is due to the objectors supposing that to be a presumption 


whichis not really so. “If there is no cloud there will be no rain." 


From this we are entitled to presume that if there is rain there must have 
been cloud. But if one pretends to presume that “if there is a cloud 
there will be rain," one's so-called presumption will be an invalid one. 

Presumption is thus found to be the knowledge of a thing derived 

through the consideration of it from the opposite standpoint. It 
does not differ from inference since both pass from a perceived thing 
to an unperceived one through a certain connection. 

Probability consists in cognising the existence of a thing from that 

Probability of another thing in which it is included, e.g. 
E knowledge of the measure of an adhaka from 
that of a drona of which it is a fourth part. 

Probability is inference because it is the cognizance of a part from 
that of a whole with which it is inseparably connected. 

Of two opposite things, the non-existence of one establishes the 

š existence of the other, e.g. the non-existence of 
ober Sacer or neg’ rain indicates the existence of an obstruction ! 
I of the cloud which was to have brought it down. 

Some say that non-existence is not a means ot right ME: 
as there is no object which is known by it. Though a markemay 
distinguish the object which is marked, the non-existence (absence) 
of the mark cannot, it is said. distinguish the object which is not 
marked. A blue pot is distinguished by the blueness which is its 
mark. But how can we distinguish an unmarked object by the non- 
existence (absence) of the mark which it does not possess ‘ 

In reply we say that non-existence serves to mark out an object 
unmarked by the mark which characterises other objects. Suppose a 
person wants to bring a pot which is not blue The absence of blue- 
ness is a mark which will enable him to mark out the particular pot 
he wants to bring, and to exclude the other pots which are blue. Thus 
an object may be known through the non-existence (absence) of its 
mark. If you say that the non-existence (absence) of a mark is im- 
possible where there was no mark at all, it is, we reply, not so, because 
the non-existence (absence) is possible in reference to a mark else- 
where. We can, says an objector, talk of a mark being non-existent 
(absent) if it was previously existent (present). A pot is said to be not 
blue only in reference to its having been blue previously. In reply 
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3 When there is an obstruction of cloud by wind, drops of water cannot fall 
in spite of their weight. a 
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we say that it is not so. “Not blue" is no doubt possible only in 
reference to “ blue," but that blueness may exist elsewhere. For in- 
stance. we can talk of this pot being not blue in contrast to that 
pot which is blue. Moreover, we perceive non-existence as a mark 
antecedent to the production of a thing. When we say that there 
will be a jar, we perceive the mark of non-existence of the jar in the 
halves (parts) which are destined to compose it. 


Non-existence or negation is not however a separate means of 
knowledge It is included in inference. It infers one thing from th 
absence of another thing through the mutual connection of the two 
things, as follows: If a particular thing existed, it would have been 
seen; it is not seen: therefore it does not exist. 


In the Nyáya-sütra, 2-2-12, non-existence or negation (abhava) is 


‘divided into two kinds! viz. (1) pragabhava, prior non-existence, that 


is, the non-existence of a thing before it is brought into existence, and 
(2) pradhvamsabhava, posterior non-existence or destruction, that is. 
the disappearance of a thing after it has come into existence. 


(2) The Objects of Right Knowledge (prameya). 
T'he Soul. 


A sense is not soul because we can apprehend an object through 
both sight and touch. “Previously [ saw the 
jar and now I touch it”: such recognition will 
be impossible if “I” is not different from the 
eye which cannot touch and from the skia which cannot see. In 
oth he “I” or soul is distinct from the senses. 

ome say that the soul is not different from the senses, as there 
is a fixed relation between a sense and its object. Colour. for in- 
stance. is an exclusive object of the eve. sound of the ear. smell of the 
nose, and so on. It is the eye that apprehends colour. and there is 
no necessity for assuming a soul distinct from the eve for the purpose 
of explaining the apprehension of colour. In replv we say that the 
soul is certainly distinct from the senses. There is. no doubt, a fixed 
relation between a sense and’ its object, and in virtue of such relation 
the sense cannot apprehend more than one object ; but the “I” can 
apprehend many objects, that is. the ' I" can see colour, hear sound, 
and so on. Hence the ** I" or soul, which confers unitv on the various 
kinds of apprehension. is different from the senses each of which can 
apprehend only one object. 


The soul is different 
from the senses, 









-—— —— = 


! In the Nyttya-vartika-titperya-tiks, 9.9.9 negation (abhaüva) is divided into 
(1) negation of identity- /tadütmyübhüva), and (2) negation of correlation (sarmwargà- 
bhava); and the latter ia subdivided into (a) prior negation (prüágabhüva), (^| 
posterior tion (pradhvarheGbhava), and (c) absolute negation (atyantübhóüva). 
In the Ny&ya vartika, 1-1-1, existence and non-existence are both spoken 
of as things, and in the Ny&ya-bhásya, 1-1-1. the non-existence of a thing is said 
to be perceived by the same means as the existence of it, e.g. the non-existence o! 
colour ia perceived by the eye. 
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"dean TENTE = ç | 
e the body were — —— be release from sins as soon as 
Whe hate ke n4, X the body was destroyed. But in reality a per- 
os E as rm | son is Dot treed froni sins although his body 
is destroyed, inasmuch as the sins pursue him in his subsequent lives. 
Hence the body is not soul. 
Some say that the soul is not different from the mind inasmuch 
The i SN as the arguments which are adduced to estab- 
' Sica ont erent lish the soul are applicable to the mind as 
from mind. | | 
well. I can see an object by my eye and touch 
it by my skin. Theagent which sees the object and touches it, is, no 
doubt, different from both the eve and the skin. Let however the 
agent, says an objector, be identified with the mind, Since an agent 
requires an instrument to accomplish a thing, it is, we reply, a mere: 
verbal trick to apply the name “mind” to that which is really the 
“soul.” To explain the acts of seeing, touching. etc.,. you admit an 
agent distinct from the senses which are called its instruments. The 
sense or instrument by which the act of thinking is performed is called 
the “mind.” The agent sees by the eye, hears by the ear, smells by 
the nose, tastes by the tongue, touches by the skin and thinks by the 
"* mind." Hence we must admit the agent (soul) over and above the 
instrument (mind). If you call the agent “ mind," you will have 
to invent another name to designate the instrument. This verbal 
trick will not, after all, affect our position. Moreover, the mind 
cannot be the agent as it is atomic in nature. An atomic agent 


cannot perform such diverse acts as. seeing, hearing, knowing, feeling. 
etc. 


Knowledge is not a natural quality of the body because it does 
not, in some cases, continue quite as long as the 
— (aomalttous). body does. Knowledge belongs neither to a 
sense nor to its object because it continues even 
on their destruction. If knowledge had been a quality of the sense, it 
could not continue after the sense had been destroyed. But knowledge 
in the form of memory is found actually to abide even after the sense 
has perished. Hence the sense is not the abode of knowledge. Simi- 
larly knowledge does not abide in an object of sense, and does not 
belong to the mind. " 


As two or more things cannot be known (perceived) simultane- 
ously, it is to be concluded that the mind, which is an instrument of 
our knowledge, is an atom in dimension. If we supposed this mind 
to be the abode of knowledge we could not call it an instrument in 
the acquisition of the same, and knowledge as a quality of an atom 
would in that case be imperceptible Knowledge must therefore be 
admitted, by the principle of exclusion, to be a quality of the soul. 
The soul is all-pervading. but it cannot perceive many things simul- 
taneously, on account of the absence of contact of the mind with many 
sense-organs at a time. Though many objects can come in proximity 
with their corresponding senses simultaneously. the mind, which is an 
atom, can come in conjunction with only one sense at a time. Hence 
two or more —— not perceived simultaneously although the soul 
which perceives them is all-pervading. 
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The soul is immortal — apa we ane in a child joy, fear and 
d > grief which arise from the memory of things 
— Mn GE ee soni: previously experienced. A new-born child 
manifests marks of joy, fear and grief. This is inexplicable unless we 
suppose that the child perceiving certain things in this life remembers 
the corresponding things of its past life. The things which used to 
excite joy, fear and grief in past life continue to do so in this life. 
The memory of the past proves the pre-existence of the soul. More- 
over, if we do not admit our soul to be eternal, we shall be confronted 
by many absurdities such as “loss of merited action " (Krta-hani), and 
** gain of unmerited action " (akrtabhyagama). A man who has committed 
a certain sin may not suffer its consequences in this life, and unless 
- there is a soul continuing to his next life he will not suffer them at all. 
This is a “loss of merited action." Again, we often find a man suffering 
the consequences of action which he never did in this life. This would 
be a “ gain of unmerited action,” unless we believe that his soul did the 
action in his previous life. 


Body. 


Our body is earthy because it possesses the special qualities of 
x earth. In other worlds there are beings whose 
CIE body is made of podies are watery, fiery, airy or ethereal. 
j Though our body is composed of all the five 
elements we call if earthy owing to the preponderance of earth in it. 
The senses are material substances inasmuch as thev invariably 
receive obstruction. Nothing can offer obstruc- 
tion to a non-material all-pervading substance. 
The senses receive obstruction from wall. etc.. and are therefore materia! 
substances. 


E c. Senses. 


"The senses are material, 


Some! say that the senses are not many as all of them are depen- 

dent on touch (skin). The eye, ear, nose and 

tongue are said to be mere modifications ot 

touch (skin) which pervades them. that is, there is only one sense, 
viz. touch (skin), all others being merely its forms 

It is, we reply, not so because the objects of other senses are not 

erceived by touch (skin). 1f there had been only one sense, viz. touch 

(skin), then it could have seen colour. heard sound, and so on. Buta 

- ^ blind man possessing the sense of touch cannot see colour. Hence it 1s 

concluded that senses are many. Moreover, had there been only one 


The senses are five. 


sense, viz. touch, it would have in conjunction with the mind produced 
the functions of seeing, hearing, smelling, tasting, eto., simultaneous! v. 
But we cannot perform different functions at once. This proves that 
the senses are many. ‘The mind. which is an atomic substance. being 
unable to come in contact with many senses at a time cannot produce 
many functions simultaneously. Further, touch can perceive only those 
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|! Compare —All the senses are only modifications of touch, — Democritus. 
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objects which are near (contiguous), but it cannot perceive objecta 
which are far off. e can, however, perceive colour and sound from 
a great distance. This is certainly not the function of touch, but of 
some other sense which can reach distant objects. 


In fact, the senses are five. There are five objects, viz. colour, 
sound, smell (odour), taste (savour). and touch which are cognised res- 
pectively by the eye, ear, nose, tongue and skin. ‘There are therefore 
five senses corresponding to the five objects. The senses must be ad- 
mitted to be five also on the following grounds :—(a) The characters of 
knowledge—there nre five senses corresponding to the five characters 
of knowledge, viz. visual, auditory, olfactory gustatory and tactual. 
(b) The sites—the senses are five on account of the various sites they 
occupy. The visual sense rests on the eye-ball, the auditory sense on 
the ear-hole, the olfactory sense on the nose, the gustatory sense on 
the tongue, while the tactual sense occupies the whole body. (c) The 
processes—there are five senses involving five different processes, e.g. 
the visual sense apprehends a colour by approaching it through the 
(ocular) rav, while the tactual sense apprehends an object which is in 
association with the body. and so on. (d) The forms—the senses are 
of different forms, e.g. the eve partakes of the nature of a blue ball, and 
the ear is not different from ether, etc. (e) The materials—the senses 
are made up of different materials: the eye is fiery, the ear is 


ethereal, the nose is earth y. the tongue is watery, and the skin (touch) 
is airy. | 


Objects of Sense. 


The earth possesses four qualities, viz. odour (smell), savour (taste), 
SE get ae a colour, and tangibility. In water there are three 
their distribution. Qualities, viz. savour, colour, and tangibility. 
Colour and tangibility are known to be the 
qualities of fire while tangibility and sound belong respectively to air 
and ether. Some say that the earth does not possess four qualities. 
but possesses only one quality, viz. odour (smell), which is apprehended 
bv the nose; that water does not possess three qualities but onlv one 
quality, viz. savour (taste), which is apprehended by the tongue; and 
that the other elements too do, each of them, possess only one quality. 
In reply. we say, that the earth really possesses four qualities, water 
three, fire two, air one, and ether one. Had the earth possessed only 
odour (smell) and the water only savour (taste), then it would have 
been impossible for us to see the earthy and watery things. We are 
competent to see only those things which possess colour, and if the 
earth and water had not possessed colour, how could we have seen 
them? Since we can see the earthy and the watery, it follows that 
they possess colour. If you say that the earth and water are visible, 
because they are mixed with the fiery things which possess colour, 
why then the air and ether too are not visible? There is no rule 
that it is only the earth and water that can be mixed with fiery 
things, but that the air and ether cannot be so mixed. Proceeding 
in this way we find that the earth, etc., do not each possess only one 
quality. of 
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Intellect, 


Some maintain that —* intellect wienn. because it possesses 

the capacity of recognizing objects. A thin 
— — is not which was known before is known again — 
this sort of knowledge is called recognition. 
It is possible only if the intellect which knew an object in the past con- 
tinues also at the present, that is, if the intellect is persistent or per- 
manent. Recognition would have been impossible if the intellect had 
been transitory. Hence the intellect which recognizes objects is said 
to be permanent. In reply we say that the intellect does not recognize 
objects, but it is the soul that does so. Knowledge cannot be attributed 
to an unconscious instrument. the intellect. but it must be admitted to 
be a quality of a conscious agent the soul. Hence the intellect is not 


permanent. 
M ind. 


The mind being one, there are no simultaneous cognitions. If there 
had been more minds than one, thev could 
have come in contact with many senses at a 
time so that many cognitions could have been produced simultaneously. 
As manv cognitions are never produced at once. the mind must be 
admitted to be one. 
If the mind had been possessed of magnitude, it could have come in 
IP mfaf ie ads atom. contact with many senses at a time so that many 
cognitions could have taken place simultane- 
ously. Since this has been found to be impossible, the mind is an atom 


The mind is one. 


Faults. 


The faults are divided into three groups. viz. affection, aversion. 

| : and stupidity. Affection includes lust, avarice, 
— teu: mene eu Evidity and covetousness. Aversion includes 
| anger, envy, malignit y. hatred and implaca- 
bility. Stupidity includes misapprehension, suspicion, arrogance and 
carelessness. Of the three, stupidity is the worst because it is only a 
stupid person who may be influenced by affection and aversion. 


Transmigration, 


Transmigration orem p to the soul and not to the body. The series 

of births and deaths implied by transmigration 

— im RN belong- is possible only if the soul is eternal. If the 

| soul were destructible. it would be victim to two 

unexpected chances, viz. destruction of actions done by it (krta-han:) 
and suff from actions not done by it (akrtabhyagamea ). 

Seeing that man does not often reap fruits proportionate to his 

2 acts. some maintain that the acts are entirels 

— is the giver of subservient to God (Isvara) ! who alone can pro- 

E. vide them with fruits. This view is opposed 


—— - — — — 








l Tt may be noted that in the Nyfiyo-sut ra there is only à casual mention of Go! 
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; yy others who say that if God were the only source of fruits, man could 


attain them even without any acts. Reconciling the two views we 


conclude that man performs acts which are endowed with fruits by 


|. The acts do not produce any fruits by themselves: they become 
fruitful only through the grace of God. 
The fruit is not produced immediately, because it is capable of 
UNE cet Cea nats ; being enjoyed after a lapse of time. The fruit, 
Sieg ae apika action OF e.g. of maintaining the sacred fire, is the attain- 
^4 ment of heaven, which is not possible until the 
time of death when the soul departs from our body. Just as a tree, 
whose roots are now nourished with water, will produce fruits in future, 
so the sacred fire which is maintained now will enable the maintainer 
to attain heaven after death. 
Birth is nothing but pain, because it consists of our connection with 
BICI anain the body, the senses and the intellect, which 
noe bring us various distresses. The body is the 
abode in which pain resides, the senses are the instruments by which pain 
is experienced, and the intellect is the agent which produces in us the 


feeling of pain. Our birth—as connected with the body, the senses 


and the intellect—is necessarily a source of pain. We do not alto- 
gether deny pleasure which often arises amidst pains. Some persons, 
thinking that pleasure is the summum bonum, are addicted to the 
world which causes them various distresses through birth, infirmity, 
disease, death, connection with the undesirable, separation from the 
desirable. etc. It is therefore clear that one who pursues pleasure, 
does in reality pursue pain, or in other words, pleasure is a synonym 
for pain. 


Emancipation. 


Some say that there is no opportunity for us to attain emancipa- 
| | tion because of the continual pressure of our 
Attainment of emanci- á debts,! troubles and activities. As soon as we 
pation. : : - 
are born we incur, according to them, three 
debts which we must go on clearing off until the time of our decay 
and death; and troubles are our constant companions while activities 
pursue us throughout our life. 'There is then no opportunity for us 
to attain emancipation. In reply we say that there is no lack of 
opportunity for our emancipation, because the sacrifices to be performed 
for clearing off our debts may be trusted to our soul. A person, while 
old, should refrain from all searches after sons, wealth and retinue. 
He should retire from the world when he has trusted to his soul the 
sacrifices which he used to perform to clear off his debts. By so doing 
he will imagine that his soul is the sacrificial fire in which his physi- 
cal actions are offered as oblations. Freed from all debts, he will 
live on alms and find an ample opportunity for effecting his own 
emancipation. As there is no distress in a person who enjoys a sound 





— — 


(rei-rna)—which can be cleared off 
only by undergoing a course of student life. (2) Debt to gods (deva-rna)—from 
which we can be freed caren Dig A) c gee oe ar gag (3) Debt to our progenitors 
(pitr-rna)—which cannot be cleared off except by begetting children. ` 


1 The three debts are: (1) Debt to 
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sleep, so there is no pressure of troubles and activities in one who 
has attained emancipation. Emancipation is the condition of supreme 
felicity marked by perfect tranquillity and not tainted by any defile- 
ment. A person, by the true knowledge of the sixteen categories, is 
able to remove his misapprehensions. When this is done, his faults, 
viz. affection, aversion and stupidity, disappear. He is then no longer 
subject to any activity and is consequently freed from transmigration 
and pains. This is the way in which his emancipation is effected and 
supreme felicity secured. 


— (3) Doubt (samsaya). 


1. Some say that doubt cannot arise from the recognition of 
common and uncommon properties, whether 
conjointly or separately. It is said that doubt 
about an object is never produced, if both the 
common and uncommon properties of the object are recognized. For 
instance, if we see in the twilight a tall object which moves, we do not 
doubt whether it is a man ora post. We at once decide that it is a 
. man, for though tallness is a property possessed in common by man 
and post, locomotion is a property which distinguishes a man from a 
post. Likewise doubt about an object is said never to be produced if 
only the common or the uncommon properties are recognized. For 
instance, if we see a tall object in the twilight we have no reason to 
doubt whether it is a man or a post. Tallness is certainly a property 
d in common by man and post, but the taliness of a man is 
not identical with that of a post: it merely resembles it. Now the 
knowledge of similarity between the tallness of à man and that of a 
post presupposes a knowledge of the man and the post, of which the 
two kinds of tallness are attributes. If there is already a knowledge 
of the man and the post, there cannot be any doubt about them, for 
knowledge is the vanquisher of doubt. 2 [t is further said that 
doubt cannot arise either from conflicting testimonies or from the 
irregularity of perception and non-perception. In the case of conflict- 
ing testimonies there is, according to them. a strong conviction on 
each side. Suppose a disputant says: there is soul. His opponent 
replies: there is no soul. The disputant and his opponent are quite 
sure that their respective statements are correct. Hence there is no 
doubt, but on the contrary there is conviction, in the minds of both. 
3. Doubt, they say, does not arise from the irregularity of perception 
and non-perception, because in the irregularity itself there is regu- 
larity. An irregularity may be designated as such with reference to 
something else, but with reference to itself it is a settled fact. If the 
irregularity is settled in itself, it is regular and cannot cause doubt. 
On the other hand, if thé irregularity is not settled in itself, it 15 
devoid of its own character and cannot cause doubt. 4. Likewise 
there js, they say, the chance of an endless doubt owing to the con- 
tinuity of its cause. Recognition of properties common to many 
objects is, for instance, a cause of doubt. The common properties con- 
tinue to exist and hence there will, they say, be no cessation of doubt. 


Doubt is said to be im- 
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‘1. In reply we say that doubt — arise from the recognition 
of common and uncommon properties con- 
ee jointly. The recognition of — * common 
to many objects is certainly a cause of doubt, if there is no reference to 
the precise characters of the objects. There is indeed a common (non- 
distinctive) knowledge about a man and a post suggested by the tall 
object, but there is no precise (distinctive) knowledge about them. 
Precise knowledge (that is, knowledge of the precise character which 
distinguishes a man from a post) being absent, doubt must arise. 
Similar arguments will apply to doubt arising from the recognition of 
uncommon properties alone. 2. In the case of conflicting testimonies 
there is certainly a ground for doubt. When a disputant and his 
opponent make conflicting statements. one is led to believe that both 
statements are worth consideration, but is unable to penetrate into the 
recise characters of the statements. Hence though the disputant and 
is Opponent are both confident of their respective contentions, the 
umpire and the audience are thrown into doubt by their conflicting 
statements. 3. It has been said that doubt cannot arise from the 
irregularity of perception and non-perception as the irregularity is settled 
in itself. "This objection is untenable, as the irregularity cannot be con- 
cealed by mere verbal tricks. "The irregularity though settled in itself 
does not lose its irregular character until the objects to which it is related 
are removed. 4. It has been urged that there is the possibility of an 
endless doubt inasmuch as its cause is continuous. In reply we say that 
though materials of doubt, such as common properties, etc., continue to 
exist. we do not always recognize them. Unless there is recognition of 
the common properties, etc.. there cannot be doubt. 


(4) Discussion (vada). 


One should hold discussions with unenvious' persons, such as 

Re eee ee disciples, preceptors, fellow-students and seck- 

Ebert ce ers of tho summum bonum. In case of a neces- 

sity for the search of truth, discussion may be 

held even without an opposing side. A person desirous of knowledge 

may submit his views for examination by simply expressing his curi- 
osity for truth without an attempt to establish the views. 


(5) Wrangling and Cavil (Jalpa-vitandaà). 


Wranglings and cavils — be employe to keep up our zeal for 

; truth, just as fences of thorny boughs are used 

— of wrangling and to safeguard the growth of ade Certain 

talkative people propound philosophies which 

are mutually opposed, while others violate all sense of rectitude out 

of a bias for their own side. Seeing that-these people have not at- 

tained true knowledge, and are not freed from faults, we may, in our 

disputation against them, employ wranglings and cavils which do not 
in themselves produce any profit or deserve any encomium. 





— — — — Ww“ — — — — — —— — — — — —— 
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2 ! The opithet ** unenvious " excludes those who do not seek truth but — 
ictory. 
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36. TOPICS [NCIDENTALLY EXAMINED. 


(1) Parts and Whole (avayava and avayavin). 


— Some say that parts alone are realities and that there is no whole 
The parts alone are behind them. A tree, for instance, is yellow 
said to be real. in some parts and green in other parts, If the 
tree were one whole. then the contradictorv 


qualities of yellowness and greenness could not have belonged to it 

simultaneously. Hence the parts alone must, according to them, be 
regarded as real. 

In reply Aksapada says that nothing would be perceptible it the 

UTI whole were denied. Suppose that the parts 

C —— * alone are real. Then since a part is not of a 

TR. 3 fixed dimension, it may itself be divided into 


parts, these latter again into further parts and so on, until we reach 
the atoms which are the ultimate parts. Now the atoms which possess 
no bulk are not perceptible. Consequently the thing which is said to 
consist merely of parts is also not perceptible. We must therefore 
admit a whole beyond its parts. Moreover, if there were no whole. 
we could not have held or pulled an entire thing by holding or pulling 
a part of it. We say ‘one jar, ‘one man,’ ete. This use of "one" 
would vanish if there were no whole. If any one were to say that 
just as a single soldier or a single tree may not be seen from a dis- 
tance, but an army consisting of numerous soldiers or a forest con- 
sisting of numerous trees is seen, so a single atom may not be per- 
ceptible. but a jar consisting of numerous atoms will be perceptible, 
and these atoms being called ‘one jar.’ the use of ‘one’ will not 
vanish. The analogy, we reply, does not hold good because the 
soldiers and trees possess bulk and so are perceptible, whereas the 
atoms do not possess bulk and are individually not perceptible. It is 
absurd to conclude that because soldiers and trees are perceptible in the 
mass, atoms too are perceptible in the mass; to avoid this conclusion 
we must admit the existence of a whole beyond the parts. 


(2) Atoms (paramani). 


In the Nydya-sttra 4-2-16, it is stated that there can neve: 
come a time when there will be an utter annihilation of things. Even 
at the dissolution of the world (pra/aya), things will continue to exist 
in the form of atoms. An atom is that which is not divisible into 
paras it is a whole without parts. The view that an atom canno! 

devoid of parts because it is pervaded by ether (a kasa) in its imer 
and outer sides, is not tenable because the terms ‘Innerside’ ane 
* outerside " are not applicable to an eternal atom which is altogether 
different from an ordinary thing a constituent of which encloses, o' 
is enclosed by, another constituent of it. It is no doubt admitted 
that the ether is all-pervading, but it neither obstructs anything no: 
is repelled by anvthing, so that the question of inner side or outer sid: 
does not arise at all. Those who argue that an atom must posses- 
parts because if can come in conjunction with another atom only in 
some of its parts, should bear in mind that their argument gives rise to 


‘divisible into 
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ad infinitum which is not proper. If an atom is held to be 
nto parts, those parts again must be supposed to be divisible 
into further parts. This would lead to the fallacy of an infinite regres- 
sion which should be avoided. A thing although repeatedly divided 
and subdivided does not lose itself. There remains a particle called 
atom which does not perish even at the dissolution of the world. 

_ [According to commentators two atoms make a dvyanuka (dyad or 
binary compound) and three dvyanukas make a tryasarenu (triad or a 
tertiary compound). All things which we perceive are composed of 


aren] 
4 (3) The Three Times (kala). 


There is. some! say, no present time, because when a thing falls we 
CREE NUI . can know only the time through which it has 
— y present fallen. and the time through which it will fall. 
When a fruit. for instance, falls from a tree 
we recognize onlv the past time taken up by the fruit in traversing 
a certain distance, and the future time which will be taken up by the 
fruit in traversing the remaining distance. There is no intervening 
distance which the fruit can traverse at the so-called present time. 
Hence thev say there is no present time. 
In reply we say that there is the present time, as the past and 
AGNES CS SEE ALPER future times are related to it. The past is 
ed d 2 tab- that which precedes the present. and the fu- 
ture is that which succeeds it. Hence if there 
is no present time, there cannot be any past or future time. If the 
nast is defined as that which is not the future and the future is defined 
as that which is not the past, the definition would involve a fallacy of 
mutual dependency. Hence we must admit the present time to which 
the past and future are related. 

The present time is indicated by the very existence of things. If 
the present time is denied. there cannot be any perception which 
can arise onlv in connection with a thing which is present in time; 
and in the absence of perception all kinds of knowledge would be 
impossible. Hence the present time is established by the principle 
of reductio ad absurdum. The present time is indicated by what con- 


tinues, the past by what has been finished, and the future bv what 
has not vet begun. 


` a d 
2 
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(4) Words and their Meanings (*abdartha). 


Some say that there is a fixed connection between words and their 

| i meanings. A particular word bears a parti- 
: Is - iat basi — —* cular meaning, e.g. the word ‘cow’ denotes 
na — deis the animal of that name, but it does not 
denote a horse, a jar or any other thing. 

There is therefore a fixed connection between a word and its meaning. 


——— 








1 The eGtras from 2-1-39 to 2-1-43 which contain a critical examination of the 

‘time (vartamána) seem to have been interpolated into the Nylya-sütra by 

V — inasmuch as the objections raised therein emanated most probably 
from N&g&rjuna (q.v.). 


— 
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In reply we say that it is through convention that the meaning 
of a word is understood. The connection be- 
tween a word and its meaning is conventional 
and not natural. The connection is fixed by 
man and is not inseparable. Moreover there is no universal uni- 
formity of connection between a word and its meaning. The ysis, 
aryas and mlecchas use the same word in different senses, e.g. the 
word “ yava” is used by the áryas to denote a long-awned grain, but 
by the mlecchas to denote a panic-seed. So the connection between 
a word and its meaning is not every where uniform. - 
(5) The Veda.' 


Some say that the Veda is unreliable, as it involves the faults of 
Ta ihe Veda unreliable? untruth, contradiction and tautology. For in- 
| | stance, the Veda affirms that a son is produced 
when a sacrifice for the sake of a son (pufresti) is performed. It often 
happens that a son is not produced though the sacrifice has been per- 
formed. Besides, there are many contradictory injunctions in the 
Veda, e.g. it declares “‘ let the oblation be offered after sun-rise," “let 
the oblation be offered before sun-rise,” etc., and at the same time “ the 
oblation offered after sun-rise, is eaten up by the brown dog," “the 
oblation offered before sun-rise, iseaten up by the motley-coloured dog," 
etc. There is also tautology such as “let the first hymn be recited 
thrice,” “let the last hymn be recited thrice,” etc. 
In reply we say that the so-called untruth in the Veda comes 
"Tha Uis involves no from some defect in the act, operator or ma- 
faulta. terials of sacrifice, Defect in the act consists 
in sacrificing not according to rules, defect in 
- the operator (officiating priest) consists in his not being a learned man, 
and the defect in the materials consists in the fuel being wet, butter 
being not fresh, remuneration to the officiating priest being small, etc. 
A son is sure to be produced as a result of performing the sacrifice if 
these defects are avoided. ‘There is therefore no untruth in the Veda. 
Neither is there any contradiction. Let a person offer the oblation 
before sun-rise or after sun-rise, if he has agreed upon doing it at 
either of the times. ‘Two alternative courses being open to him. he 
can perform the sacrifice before sun-rise or after sun-rise according 
to his agreement or desire. The deprecatory texts, that the obla tions are 
eaten up by dogs. indicate that the time agreed upon should not be 
altered. 'The Veda cannot be charged with the fault of contradiction 
if it enjoins such alternative courses. There may be re-inculcation in 
the Veda, but there is no tautology init. Tautology means a useless 
repetition, which never occurs in the Veda. If there is any repetition 
there, it is either for completing a certain number of syllables, or for 
explaining a matter briefly expressed, etc. ` Let the first hymn be 
recited thrice,” “let the last hymn be recited thrice '"'—such instances 
embody a useful repetition. 


— — — — — — 


'The connection is con- 
ventional. 





L | It is interesting to note bow the Nyfya-dastra defends the Veda from the 
attacks made against it perhaps by the followers of Anvwiksiki. 


& | 
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The two main ade of nm Veda are: (1) hymn (samhita), and 

= ARA =. (2) ritual (Brahmana). The ritual portion ad- 

á Ene principle of classi- mits of three sub-divisions, viz. the injunctive 

b. ! (vidhi), descriptive (arthavada), and re-inculca- 
tive (anuvada). 

 Aninjunction (vidhi), which may be either mandatory or permissive, 

is that which exhorts us to adopt a certain course of action [as the 


means of attaining good], e.g. * let him, who desires paradise, perform 
the fire-sacrifice." This is a mandatory injunction. 


— Description (arthavada) is of four kinds. viz. valedictory, depre- 
catory, illustrative. and narrative. The valedictory {stuti) is a speech 
which persuades us to adopt a certain course of action, by extolling its 
consequences, e.g. '' By the Sarvajit sacrifice gods conquered all; there 
is nothing so efficacious as the Sarvajit sacrifice, it enables us to obtain 
everything and to vanquish every one, eto.” Here there is no direct 
command on us, but the Sarvajit sacrifice is extolled in such a way 
that we are persuaded to perform it. The deprecatory (ninda) is a 
speech which persuades us to adopt a certain course of action, by ac 
quainting us with the undesirable consequences of neglecting it, e.g. 
"one who performs any other sacrifice neglecting the Jyotistoma falls 
into a pit and decays there." Here one is persuaded to perform the 
Jyotistoma sacrifice the neglect of which brings about evil conse- 
quences, The illustrative (parakrtt) is the mentioning of a course of 
action, the obstruction of which by some particular person led to bad 
consequences, e.g. on presenting oblation one is to take the fat first and 
the sprinkled butter afterwards, but alas! the Caraka priests first took 
the sprinkled butter which was, as it were, the life of fire, etc. Here 
the foolish course of action adopted by the Caraka priests should serve 
as a warning to other priests who ought to avoid the course. The 
narrative (purakalpa) is the mentioning of some thing as commendable 


on account of its antiquity, e.g. * By this the Brahmanas recited the 
Sama hymn, etc.” 


Re-inculcation (anuvada) is the repetition of that which has been 
enjoined by an injunction. Re-inculcation may consist of the repeti- 
tion of an injunction or the repetition of that which has been enjoined, 
The first is called verbal re-ineculcation and the second objective re- 
inculcation. ‘* Non-eternal. not eternal’’ this is a verbal repetition. 
"Non-eternal, possessing the character of extinction "—this is an 
objective repetition. à 

The Vedas are reliable like the spells or mantras and the medical 

| — science, because of the reliability of their. 
“u peng eg at 4 of the authors, Spells counteract poison, etc., and 

i the medical science prescribes correct remedies. 
"Phe authority which belongs to them is derived from their authors, 
the sages, who were reliable persons. 'The sages themselves were 
reliable because (1) they had an intuitive perception of truths, (2) 
they had great kindness for living beings, and (3) they had the desire 
of communicating their knowledge of the truths. "The authors (lit. the 
seers and speakers) of the Vedas were also the authors of the spells and 
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the medical science. Hence like the spells and medical science, the 
Vedas must be accepted as authoritative. 


(6) Sound (sabda). 


There are conflicting opinions about the nature of sound. Some 
say that sound is a quality of ether and that 
RUN it is all-pervading, eternal and capable of being 
manifested. Others say that sound like smell, etc., is a quality of the 
substance in which it abides, and is capable of being manifested . 
Sound is said by others to be a quality of ether and to be subject to 
production and destruction like knowledge. Others again say that 
sound arises from the concussion of elements. requires no abode, and 
is subject to production and destruction. 
Sound, according to the Nyaya-sutra 2.1-14, is non-eternal because 
(1) it has a beginning, i.e. arises from the con- 
' cussion of two hard substances, e.g. an axe 
and a tree, etc.; (2) is cognised by one of our senses (the ear); and 
(3) is spoken of as possessing the properties of an a rtificial object, e.g. is 
described as grave, acute, etc. 
Some say that the so-called beginning of a sound is merely a mani- 
- : festation of it, that is, sound does not really 
Mol alc iste d begin- begin, but is merely manifested by the concus- 
sion of two hard substances. In reply it is 
said that the coneussion does not manifest but produce sound. You 
cannot suppose the concussion to be the manifester and sound the 
manifested, unless you can prove that the concussion and sound are 
simultaneous. But the proof is impossible as a sound is heard at a 
great distance, even after the concussion of the substances has ceased. 
So sound is not manifested by the concussion. It is however legiti- 
mate to suppose that sound is produced by the concussion, and that one 
sound produces another sound. and so on until the last sound is heard 


The nature of sound. 


Sound is non-eternal. 


at a t distance. 
ome say that it is not true that whatever has a beginning is non- 
eternal. Look! the non-existence (destruction) of a jar. which began 
when the jar was broken, is eternal (indestructible). In reply it is said 
that. that which is really eternal belongs to three times. But the 
non-existence (destruction) of a jar does not belong to three times as 
it was impossible before the jar was broken. Hence the non-existence 
(destruction) of a jar, which has a beginning, is not really eternal, 
Whatever is cognised by our senses is non-eternal: this is also said 
I! I to be an unsound argument. When, for in- 
Sound being cognised stance, we perceive a Jar. we perceive also 
by our senses is non . à; . Ç I pe 
eternal. its genus (i.e. Jar-ness) w hich is eternal. n 
reply we sav that not all things cognised by 
our senses are non-eternal, but only those that belong to a certain 
genus. A jar, for instance. is non-eternal because we perceive it as 





— — — — — — 
-e . 


i The aphorism (NyAya-sütra 2-1-17) may also be interpreted as follows 


Sound is non-eternal because 1t ts inferred to advance in a series, We do not sa) 
that whatever is cognised by our sense is non-eternal: our intention is to say that 
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belonging. to the genus jar-ness. But jar-ness which is cognised by 
our sense is not non-eternal, because it does not belong to a further 


gene named jarness-ness. Similarly sound is non-eternal, because it 
cognised by our sense as belonging to the genus called sound-ness. 
= At is said that the attribution of the properties of an artificial 
AY010181 properties nt- object to sound does not make it non-eternal. 


éaitustedi dis acm. It is often alleged that we attribute to eternal 
things the properties of an artificial object, e.g. 
wes of the extension of ether as we speak of the extension of a 


blanket. In reply we say that when we speak of the extension of 
ether, we really mean that the extension belongs to an artificial thing 
which has for its substratum the ether. Hence we do not in reality 
attribute to eternal things the properties of artificial objects. Sound 
is in fact non-eternal, because neither do we perceive it before utter- 
ance, nor do we notice any veil which covers it. If sound were eternal 
it would be perceived before utterance. You cannot say that sound 
really existed before utterance, but was covered by some veil, for we 
do not notice any such veil. 
Some say that sound should be regarded as eternal because there 
—* ` is traditionarv teaching. A teacher delivers, 
Traditionary teaching. — ir the form of a Mitre: certain sounds which 
are found to be repeated by his pupil after a long interval. This repe- 
tition, according to them, would be impossible if the sounds were 
perishable. In reply it is pointed out that the sounds, which have not 
been audible after their delivery by the teacher, are reproduced or 
imitated by his pupil. On the ground of the inaudibility, reproduci- 
bility and imitability, the sounds must be pronounced to be non-eternal. 
Sound has not for its substratum any of the tangible substances, 
| viz. earth, water, fire, and air. Its substratum 
1 substratum of jis ether which pervades all space. Hence sound 
š is produced even in a vacuum which is devoid 
of smell, taste, colour, and touch—the qualities of tangible substances, 
The reason why the sound produced in a vacuum does not reach our 
ears, is that there is no air to carry it. The fact of having an in- 
tangible substance for its substratum, is no bar to the sound being 
non-eternal. Sound, though its substratum is the intangible ether, is 
produced by the contact of two hard substances. One soünd produces 
another sound, and so on until the last sound ceases owing to some 
obstacle. Sound is therefore non-eternal, 


(7) Word (pada). 


The letters ended with an affix’! form a word (pada) which is of 
two kinds.v iz. a noun, and a verb. In assimilating an affix the letters 
may be transformed. The transformatiom takes place bv substitution 





thing —— | our sense as advancing in a series are non-eternal. Sound is 
—— aree nl (i.e. sound advances like a wave), and hence sound is non- 


C 


|. 1 The indeclinables (aryaya) which drop their afüxes are also words (Pünini 
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(«üdeáa), and not by modification (vikāra). eg. in bho + ti (bhū + ti = 
bhavati), o vacates a place which is occupied by its substitute av. 
What does a word py edd 1 Fa word presents to m an individual, 

PON a form and a genus (tvpe). e word ‘cow’ 
. What is expressed by reminds us of an individual (a four-footed 
dividual or Mu animal), its form (limbs) and its genus or type 

— (cowhood or cow-type). Now, it is asked what 
is the real signification of a word—an individual, a form or a genus 
(type)? Some say that the word denotes an individual, because it is 
only in respect of individuals that we can make any statement, e.g. 
*" that cow is going "—here “that” can be used only in reference to an 
individual cow. Others say that the word denotes form by which an 
entity is recognised, e.g. we use such expressions as ‘this is a cow,’ 

nd ‘this is a horse,’ only with reference to the forms of the cow and 
the horse. Others hold that the word must denote genus (type), for 
if we did not take genus into consideration the word cow might denote 
any individual of any kind. | 
In reply we say that the word signifies all the three, though prom- 
ánence is given to one of them. For the purpose of distinction the 
individual is prominent. In order to convey a general notion, pre-emi- 
nencé is given to the genus (type). In practical concerns much impor- 
tance is attached to the form. Asa fact the word ordinarily presents to 
us the form, denotes the individual, and connotes the genus (type). 
i An individual (vyakti) is that which has a definite form and is the 
Individual abode of particular qualities. An individual 
* à is any substance which is cognised by the 
senses as a limited abode of colour, taste, smell, touch, weight, solidity, 
tremulousness, velocity or elasticity. 

The form (akrti) is that which is called the token of the genus. The 
genus, cowhood for instance. is recognized by a 
certain collocation of the dewlap which is a 
form. We cannot recognize the genus of a formless substance 

A gentis or tvpe (jati) is that whose nature is to produce the same 
conception. Cowhood is a genus (or type) whith 
underlies all cows. Seeing a cow somewhere 
we acquire a general notion of cows (ie. derive knowledge of cowhood) 
This general notion enables us on all subsequent occasions to recognize 
individual cows. 


4 Form. 


Genus. 


(8) The eyes (caksuh). 


Some say that the eves are not two: the conceit of duality arises 

J from the single organ of vision being divided 

Ave the eyes swo T by the bone of the nose. In reply we say that 

the eyes are really two, because the destruction of one does not cause 
the destruction of the other. 

The eye is said by some to be a material substance inasmuch 

3 as its function is limited by its contact. A 

uw X a material thing is seen when it has contact with the eve 

Fi = but it is not seen when the eve is not connected 

‘In other words, the eve, like any other material substance, exercises its 
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function only in virtue of its contact with things. Others say that if 

_ the eye had been a material substance, it could have apprehended only 
those things which coincided with itself in bulk. But we find it can ap- 

prehend things of greater and smaller bulk. So it is contended that 
he eye is a non-material substance. 

In reply we say that though the eve does not coincide with things 
which are greater or smaller in bulk, yet the ravs issuing from the eve 
reach the pr abe their entire extent. Hence in spite of the eye being 
a material substance, there is no impossibility for it to apprehend the 
great and the small 








(9) Intellect (buddhi). 


Some philosophers! [the samkhyas] maintain that the intellect is 
permanent as it is capable of recognizing ob 
_Is knowledge a func- jects. A thing which was known before, is 
tion of the permanent k : he e ri : PI - 
intellect ? nown now as the identical thing. This sort 
of identifving knowledge is called recognition, 
which is possible only if the intellect which existed in the past continues 
also at the present time. that is, if the intellect is permanent. Know- 
ledge which is à function of the intellect is not different from the latter. 
Aksapüda opposes them by saying that the intellect, which -is an 
unconscions instrument, cannot recognize objects, recognition being 
really a function of a conscious agent. the soul, If knowledge were 
not different from the permanent intellect, then various sorts of 
knowledge could have as permanent entities existed simultaneously, 
and there would have been no cessation of knowledge or recognition. 
Finding the absurdity of such contingencies, we cannot admit the in- 
tellect to be a permanent entity and knowledge a function of it. 


(10) Memory (smrti).* 


Memory (smrti) belongs to the soul which possesses knowledge 
of the past, present and future, Memory is 
awakened by such causes as attention, context, 
exercise, signs, marks, likeness, possession, relation of protector and 


Memory., 








| Vide Nyñya-sūtra, 3-2-1. 
2 Compare—The king said: ‘In how many ways, Nügasena, does memory 
spring up? | 
“in sixteen ways, O king. That is to say; by personal experience, as when 
the Venerable Ananda. or the devoted woman Khbajjuttara, or any others who had 
that power, called to mind their previous births—or by outward aid as when others 
continue to remind one who is by nature forgetful—or by the impression made by 
' the greatness of some occasion, as kings remember their coronation day, or as we 
remegiber the day of our conversion—by the impression made by joy, as when 
one remembers that which gave him pleasure —or by the impression made by sorrow, 
as when one remembers that which pained him — or from similarity of appearance, 
as on seeing one like them we call to mind the mother or father or sister or 
brother. or on seeing a camel or an ox or an ass we call to mind othera like them— 
or by difference of appearance as when we remember that such and such a colour, 
| _amell, taste or touch belong to such and such a thing—or by the knowledge 
of speech, as when ono who is by nature forgetful is exc p PE by others and then 
himself remembers—or by a sign, as whon we re ize a draught bullock by a 
brand mark or some other sign—or from effort to recollect, as when one by nature 
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t - : * 
| protégé, imn ediate su sequency, separation, similar employment 
y opposition. e&gess, receipt, intervention, pleasure and pain, desire and 


aversion, fear, entreaty, action. affection, and merit and demerit. 
*2 Attention—enables us to fix our mind'on an object by restraining 
it from wandering away to any other object. 
« Context—is the connection of subjects such as proof (pramana), 
that which is to be proved (prameya), etc. 
Exercise—is the constant repetition which confirms an impres- 
sion. 
Sign—may be (1) connected, (2) inseparable (intimate), (3) cor- 
related, or (4) opposite, e.g. smoke isa sign of fire with which 
- it is connected; a horn is a sign of a cow from which it is 
inseparable; an arm is a sign of a leg with which it is cor- 
related; and the non-existent is a sign of the existent bv 
the relation of opposition. 
Mark—a mark on the body of a horse awakens the memory of 
the stable in which it was kept. 
Likeness—as the image of Devadatta drawn on a board reminds 
us of the real person. 

Possession—such as a property awakens the memory of the 
owner and vice versa. 

Protector and Protégé—such as a king an’! his attendants. 

Immediate subsequency—as sprinkling the rice and pounding it 
in a wooden mortar. 

Separation—as of husband and wife. 

Similar employment—as of a fellow-disciple. 

Opposition—as between a snake and ichneumon. 

Excess—awakening the memory of that which exceeded. 

Receipt—reminding us of one from whom some thing has been 
or will be received. 

Intervention—such as a sheath reminding us of the sword. 

Pleasure and pain—reminding us of that which caused them. 

Desire and aversion—reminding us of one whom we liked or 
hated. 

Fear—reminding us of that which caused it, e.g. death. 

Entreaty—reminding us of that which was wanted or prayed for. 








——M a — 








forgetful is made to recollect by being urged again and again: ** try and think oi 
it"—or by calculation, as when one knows by the training he has received in 
writing, that such and such a letter ought to follow after auch and such a one— 
or by arithmetic, as when accountants do set sums by their knowledge of 
figures—or by learning by heart, as the repeaters of the scriptures by their skill 
in learning by heart recollect so much—or by meditation, as when a Bhikkhu 
ealls to mind his temporal states in days gone by—by reference to a book, as 
when kings calling to mind a previous regulation, say: ** Bring the book here." 
and remind themselves out of that—or by a pledge, as when, at the sight of goods 
deposited, a man recollects (the circumstances under which they wore pledged) 
—or by association, na when one remembers à thing because one has seen it, or a 
sound because one. has heard it, or an odour because one has smolt it, or a touch 
because one has felt it, or a concept because ono has perceived it.” 

‘Very good, Nügasena !' 
The questions of Kin Milinda—Book III, chapter 7. pp. 122-123, translated 
W. B.E. š 
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by hys Davids, 5. E. Series). 
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eclion—as recollecting a son or wife. — CT. 

Merit. and demerit—through which there is recollection of the 
|. eauses of joy and sorrow experienced in a previous life. 

= (11) The fixed signification of numbers! (samkhyaikanta). 


. Some say that there is only one thing, viz. Brahma. Others say 
+ inco Ma that things are two, viz. the eternal and non- 
the qorhkhyaikāniavāda. eternal, Some find the things to be three, viz. 
signification of numbers. the knower, the knowable and knowledge; 

while others treat of four things, viz. the agent 
of knowledge. means of knowledge, objeet of knowledge and act of 
knowledge. In this way philosophers indulge themselves in a fixed 
number of things. Aksapáda opposes them by saying that the fixity 
of number cannot be established. In establishing the fixed number, 
‘there must be a reason. Now is the reason included in the number 
or excluded from it, or identical with it? If the reason is included 
in the number, it is as unfixed as the number itself. If the reason is 
excluded from the number, the fixity of number must be abandoned. 
1f the number and the reason are identical, there wiil remain no means 
to establish the fixity of number. 
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! This doctrine, which occurs in the Ny&ya-sütra, 4-1—41, throws some light on 
the dialogue between Astaávakra and Vandin related in the Mahābhārata, Vana- 
parva, chaps. 132-134 (vide ante). It bears an analogy to the novice's question 
(Kumára-paüha) which runs as follows :— 


l. uu ara TS? |l. mq WWr wrercrefaat | 
What is one ? Food is a thing on which all animals 
subsist. 
2. % ara f ? 2. wrWW ENE | 
What are two ? Namo and form. 
3. atta ara fal? 3. fere! Pear | 
What are three ? Three kinds of feeling. 
4. perf ara fe ? 4. qaf afcagarta i 
What are four ? The four noble truths. 
D. qw ara fa? 5. qUurqre Tera wasa | 
What are five ? The five constituent aggregates, etc., 
d etc. 
° (Khuddakapëtha of the PAli sutta Pitaka). 
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CHAPTER. III. 
Commentaries on the Nyaya-.sütra, 
36a. NATURE OF THE COMMENTARIES. 


In the previous chapter there has been given a summary of 
Nyàya-sütra, the fundamental work on 
KEE Nyaya Philosophy of the second century 
| A.D. TheNyàya-sütra was not followed, for 
several hundred years, by any other original treatises on Nyàya 
from the pen of the Brahmanic writers. But these writers brought 
out numerous commentaries which served not only to elucidate 
and develop the Nyàya-sütra, but to review critically, in the light 
of the sütra, the various theories of contemporaneous philosophies. 
The commentaries are therefore store-houses of valuable informa- 
tion on Philosophy and Logic. It is not possible to give here a 
complete analysis of the commentaries, but a passing reference to 
some of their leading topics will be made in the following pages. 


37. VATSYAYANA, AUTHOR OF THE NYAYA-BHASYA 
(aBouT 400 A.D.). 


The earliest commentary extant on the Nyāya-sūtra is the 
Nyfya-bhasya by Vatsyayana’ or Paksila 

Previous Commentaries. Svami.* In it there are references to pre- 
| vious logicians designated as eke (some), 
kecit (certain), or anye (others), who were perhaps authors of com- 
mentaries? which have not come down to us. The Nyaya-bhasya 


! The name Vátsy&vana occurs in the colophon of Uddyotakara’s NyARyn-vir- 
tika thus : — 


newureafadt ure renew! wal | 


eaf eee NRA rte | 
(Nyüyn-vürtika, Book V, Chap. II, last line). 


2 Vü&caspati Misra mentions the name Paksila SvAmin thus :— 
ww nagar wees fa qageal wre waa wafa cw want Wes 
aaar sacaang xeu arfverces <fa 


(NyByuvürtika-t&tparyatiká, opening lines). 


3 Vütsyayana in his Nyfya-bhasya, 1-2-9, criticises, in connection with his 
‘definition of külátita, the opinion of a previous commentator by saying- 


qaqa frais sea 4 are: | 
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Gwen moparsiod from tho Nysyscantra by at least two centuries, as 
| we fin án it explanations of certain terms which became almost 


. . unintelligible at the time.! x 
|  . NWátsyàyana must have flourished before Dignaga (q.v.), as 
PO uk preceded the latter eriticises him in connection with 
Dini God Vasabendhu. his explanation of the mind (manas) as a 
| sense-organ,* and possibly also before Vasu- 
bandhu whose theory of syllogism, so antagonistic to that of 
Aksapáda, has not been controverted, nay even referred to, by 
Vatsyfiyana in his Nyaya-bhasya. 
The Nyàya-sütra, as already observed, contains certain apho- 
risms which refer to the doctrines expounded 
Led. n sicat ng pars in such well-known Buddhist works as the 
vat RUN x * Màdhyamika-sütra, Lankàvatàra-sütra, etc. 
These aphorisms do not constitute an essen- 
tial part of the Nyàya-sütra, and were evidently interpolated into 
it before or during the time of Vátsyüvana? who wrote Bhdsya, 
commentary, on it. Vatsyiyana must therefore have flourished 
after the composition of the Buddhist works, the doctrines of which 
were interpolated into the Nyaya-sitra. 


Hence the earliest limit of his age is A.D. 300, when the 
Madhyamika-sütra and Lankavatara-sitra 
are supposed to have been composed. As 
Dignága lived about 500 A.D. and Vasubandhu about 480 A.D., 
Váàtsyáyana who preceded them could not have lived after the 
latter date. Taking the mean between the earliest and the latest 
dates we may approximately fix the date of Vatsyayana* at 
about 400 A.D. | 

Vatsyayana. in extolling the Nyaya-sastra (called the An- 
viksiki), quotes a verse from the Artha-sástra* of Kautilya (about 





Age of Vātsyñyana. 


— D = — Ə 





— — — — — — 





! Dr. H. Jacobi observes :—When commenting on Ny&ya-sütra, 1-1-5, Vateya- 
vana gives two different explanations of the terms pürvavat, 4esavat, and samanyato 
drstam, the names of the three subdivisions of inference, showing thereby that 

e meaning of these important terms had become doubtful at his time. (The dates 
of the philosophical sütras, p. 6, Journal of the American Oriental Society for 1911). 

2 Vide Nyéya-bhisya, 1—1-4; and Pramüna-samuccaya, chapter I. 

^ Dr. Hermann Jacobi observes:—Tho text of the sütras as we have them is 
nt best that which the oldest scholiast chose to comment upon, and it cannot be 
safely traced further back—J.A.O.8., for 1911, the dates of philosophical sütras, 

ip. 2-3. | 
ue * Vide my ** VátayByana, author of the Nyüya-bhiüsya" in the Indian Anti- 
quary for April 1915. 


5 ay retina ` TH qr fewer v fium — 
š “seta wu augeri re: rupe | 
| s (Nyāya-bhīşya, 1-1-1, and Artha-áñstra, chap. II). 


. 
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.327 B.C.), and in giving an example of “the incoherent " (apar- 
cop) — a sentence from the Mahabhasya' of Patanjali 
(150 B.C.). | 
^ Vātsyāyana, also designated as Dràmila* (same as Dravida), 

ç | Te was in all probability a native of Dravida 

| — was: of Vatsy® (the Deccan), of which the capital was Kan- 
ret Y d | cipura, modern Conjeeveram. The title 
** Svàmin ” 3 appended to*'Paksila" in the name “ Paksila Svà- 
min” also points to the same country as his birthplace. We 
‘may add that Kafici was a famous centre not only of Brahmanic 
learning, but also of Buddhistic culture, and it was here that 

- Dignaga (500 A.D.) and Dharmapala (600 A.D.) and other Buddhist 
logicians lived and flourished. It may be of some interest to note 
that Vatsyiyana* makes a reference to the boiling of rice which 
is a staple food of the people of Dravida. This Vatsyayana who 
lived about 400 A.D., when Candra Gupta II, called Vikramaditya, 

was king of Magadha, should not be confounded with the sage 

or sages of that name, who compiled the Artha-sastra and the Kaima- 
sūtra. 


38. VATSYAYANA CRITICISES NAGARJUNA. 


The sütras 4-1-39 and 4-1-410 which seem to have been, as 

The M&dhyamika doc- previously observed, interpolated into the 
trino af — — Nyaya-satra® deal with the Buddhist doc- 
apeksü or pratyaya criti- trine of inter-relation (a peksa or pratyaya) 
Ec» evidently taken from the Madhyamika 
sūtra (Chapters I and XV) of Nagarjuna who flourished about 


— — 











! ewrarfererfe "aur 
querere wenefuur , 
(Nyüya-bhüsya, 5-1—10, and Mahübh&sya, 1-1-3). 


2 Jaina Hemacandra supposes Drárnila to be another name for Vüátsvüyana :— 
miyara wucWp-. *Yfzsmeuargsi 
wife gfeearal fatu gib es Wii 


ml 
(. Abhidhüna-cintürmani). 


Vatsyfiyana would not have been called Drimila, had he been a native of Vatsa, 
the capital of which was Kausambi near Allahabad 

3 Svümin i» a common surname in Madras. In Pali books, however, we read ot 
a sage named Vacchagotta or Vütsyayana living in Avodhsy&. 

* Nyñya-bhñaya, 2-1-40, edited by Jaya Narayan Tarkapaficanana, Biblio- 
theca Indica series. 

5 The NyRynasütra of Gotama, translated by Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana. 


S.B.H. Series, Allahabad. 
^ gurauan ear gal a fax | 
arcarfeafataa aur wq = faa un 


(Müdhyamikasütra, Chapter I, verse 3, p. 19, B.T.S. edition, Calcutta) 






ECOLE vu E | OU 
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P TEN LCS E WS - 

EE 0-300 A.D. In the Bhasya on the sütras, Vátsyüvana sum- 
|. marises the doctrine as follows :— _ e, P 

aA. E Some say that things are not self-existent as they exist merely 

 . in relation to one another A thing is called short only in relation 
— toanother thing which is long, and vice versa. The long and short 

are inter-related, but not self-existent. 

In the same Bhasya Vatsyayana controverts the doctrine on 
the ground that it is self-destructive. If the long and short are 
not self-existent, it will be impossible to establish a relation between 
them, and in the absence of allt relations the doctrine of inter-relation 
will fall to the ground. 

The sütras 4-2-31, 4—2—32 and 4-2-33, of the Nyaya-sitra,' 

seem also to have been interpolations. In 
oe eee EU the Bhüsya on those sütras, Vatsyaiyana 
critioisad. ETS '  eriticises the doctrine, evidently taken from 
the Madhyamika-sitra,* according to which 
our means and objects of knowledge are as unreal as things ap- 
pearing in a dream or exhibited in jugglery or as the city of the 
celestial choirs or as a mirage.* 
a Sue: SUITS wm: qam gfh: | 
eua: Bae ara vfeata gs Faq ú 
(Madhyarmika-sitra, Chap. XV, p. 93, B.T.S. edition, Calcutta). 
a xwwraftefacrütemerm | (Ny&Rya-sütra, 4-1-39). 
(Nv&ya-sütra, 4-1—40, S.B.H. series, Allahabad). 
anfavarfaararace wapqueifuere y 1-2-31 
wruracrqa wx aT l 4£-2-32 


(NyBya-sütra translated into English by Satis Chanda Vidyabhusann,'S.B.H. 
Beries, Allahabad). 


2 zT WIND Bul MONI NAAR Bart! 


AMAT wq eur WH SET ti 
(Müdhyamika-sütra, chapter VII). 


. 8 
qua aigi acitest qua wenger wee | 
quran g fafenurear weve mrsrn s= usi n 
(Quoted in the Müdhyamika-vrtti, p. 57, B.T. Society's edition, Calcutta). 





5 As explained in the Buddhist works (auch as the Müdhyamika-sGtra, Lanlca- 
vatüra sūtra, Dvyardha-éatika, etc. ). The doctrine of inter-relation pratyaya or 
apeksü) leads to that of voidness (4anyata). Compare— 

| | w. amie SHANT: weet at wees l5. 
| wrarmi ur uem | 
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Nagarjuna in his Upàáyakausalya-sütra, chapter I, says that 
NES » n a thesis can be established through a reason 
gicjunn’s logical and an example (udaharana), which may 

recs pl ce a udü- be either affirmative or negative. A syllo- 
gism, according to him, consists of three 


members and not of five, the last two members, viz. application 


*(wpanaya) and conclusion (nigamana) being superfluous and not 


better than “analogous rejoinders ” (jatyuttara). 

Vàtsyàyana! in his Nyàya-bhàsya, 1-1-39, answers these ob- 
jections as follows :— 

The application (wpanaya) and conclusion (nigamana) are es- 
sential parts of a syllogism inasmuch as they serve on the strength 
of the general principle involved in the example, to confirm the 
reason and reassert decisively the proposition which, when first ad- 
vanced, was of a doubtful character. After an invariable relation 





— — — —— — — — — 


w: warmis: 3 Wal vw 
a: waa srarfa sisvan: os xf 


wurernmeweei — werareuod wang awed epus w fa «wur 
aber <f ú minas wan: wed ueni Pacers alae Cia d 

(M&dhyamika vrtti, Chap. XXIV, pp. 184-185, Calcutta Buddhist Text 
Society's edition). A 

Ta JRA JNA up SA T | 
agg s LÈI ae WXEensi€gpa Wd od 

(Madhyamika vrtti, Chap. XXII, p. 160, Calcutta Buddhist Text Society's 
edition ). 

The doctrine of voidness (Ganuya-vàdda) flourished between 200 A.D. and 500 
A.D. Compare Dr. L. Suah's Filosofia Indiana, p. 8. 

| Vütsyüvyana observes :— 

wam Èi: arya! wur are yg) aana arate: 
amaari wfawpetearraees yawa adfa ufeures acta. ... 4 "uni WU- 
qemi eat wrueg4wwghagi yaa faa CHICN iau WETTAN = 
SUR, SIT SS gayan sgar mafana aafaa wafa g 
va yait grga aur? caere WAT SNARE yia gaan = 
gya - araa día 

(N fya bhüsya, 1-1-39, pp 34-35, published under the name of Nváva-darsana, 
Bibliotheca Indica series, Calcutta). | | 

ddyotakara too in his NyRya-vRrtika, 1-1—39, cites the opinion of a certain 

sage who held that the application (upanaya) and conclusion (nigamana) were not 


separate members of a svilogtem, as they served no purpose different from that of 
the reason and the proposition :— 


sqaufaant «reuwr-er aula | 

(Nyfya-virtika, 1-1-39. p. 140, edited by M.M. Vindhyeávari Prasida, in the 
Bibliotheca Indica series). 

| sage referred to was very probably Nügárjuna. It is however to be noted 
that neither Vütsyavanna nor Uddyotakara mentions Nügürjuna by name. 


- 
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em) and the HS — term) 
gi provec t the — te ample there is no — oppo- 
to say that the applicati (upanaya) is à mere analogous re- 
r. 2 cn se it pire not on a mere similarity or dissimilarity 
indicate "by ite x jarticle **so "' or '* not so," but on the general prin- 

Jle established by the example. 











39. VSCXYAXA CRITICISES OTHER DOCTRINES OF THE 
Buppnisrs. 


P ; Vijüana-wida——idealism 


The sütras 4 2 26 and 4-2-27, which seem to have been inter- 

Oel a LI. I polated into the Nyaya-sitra,' deal with 

| uon “ne the Buddhist doctrine of the reality of 

—— —— in knowledge (vijinana) alone, evidently iem 

me. from the Lankavatara sütra,' chapters II 

and X. In the Nyàya-bhásya, 4-2-26, Vātsyāyana * summarises 
the Buddhist doctrine as follows : — 

Some say that things do not possess a reality independent 

of our thoughts just as a web does not possess a reality indepen- 





! Vütsyüyana seems here to have referred to the Laüküvat&ra-sütra. 


ww federe ë wami vammig — qaugrerewwferg 
ü 


NyRya-bhüsya, 4-2-26, translated by Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, S.B.H. 
Series, Allahabad). š 


š au fafa*wparere eure! WIR WIUI | 


mag wwfuwrqns fa:erararq far: ú 


(LanküBvatüra-sütra, chap. II, p. 50, and chapter XI, p. 115, of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal), 


J Nar Saran: agape a tur ] 
qe hx nega Ray | 
IBe gq Eg as | 
EOS $e AU ops || 
(Bkah-gyur, Mdo, ca, folio 150, also 253). 





vada did not commence antil the 5th century A.D. when Asanga lived. But we 









forget that Maitreyanütha was a great e —— of VijAiina vüda 

0 A.D., and that there is an exposition of it 

D A.D. Dac pee s conclude that though Aksapfida (150 A.D.) was not 
t with the ra or VijAana-vada, V&tsy&ynna (about 400 A.D.) knew 

rin i — tin € ne gp re t . 4-2-27 and 3-2- Dr. 


o n ana observes that the 
ed inet the Eur 7 the —— — (J.A-O. s. ^ 
| x | | 
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dent of its threads. Hence it is our thoughts alone, they say, 
that are real, the external things are all unreal. 
|. Vatsyayana controverts this Buddhist doctrine by saying that 
it is self-destructive, because if things are capable of being sepa- 
rated from our thoughts they cannot be unreal and on the other 
J hand if things are unreal they are incapable of being separated 
from our thoughts The holder of the doctrine commits, accord- 
ing to Vatsyayana, a contradiction by saying that things are un- 
real, and at the same time by going on to separate them from our 
thoughts. 


Ksanika-vada—the Theory of Impermanence. 


The sütra 3-2-11, which refers to the doctrine of momentari- 
ness (ksanikatva) as explained in the Lan- 
£s — odis kávatára-sütra, etc., was evidently inter- 
Sida. criticised. ` polated by Vatsyayana into the Nyaya- 
sitra.' In his Bhasya—commentary—on 
the sūtra, Vatsyiyana cites the opinion of ksantk-vadins accord- 
ing to whom all entities are momentary, as they exist for a moment 
only. We feel the momentariness of entities on seeing their 
growth and decay which imply production and destruction. 
‘Vatsyayana in his Nyaya-bhasya, 3-2-12, 3-2 13, controverts 
the doctrine of momentariness by saying that there is no abso- 
lute certainty for an entity to be replaced by another entity after 
the lapse of a moment. and that there is à connecting link between 
the origination of an entity and its cessation.” 


40. VATSYAYANA S EXPLANATION OF CERTAIN DOCTRINES. 
A Syllogism of Ten Members. 


Vātsyāyana in his Nyaya-bhasya, 1—1—32, alludes to certain 
logicians according to whom a syllogism consisted of ten members 
as follows :— 

1l. Proposition (pratijna)—This hill is fiery. 
Five ordinary members 2, Reason (hetu).— Because it is smoky. 
3. Example (udaharana).— Whatever T. 
smoky is fiery, as a kitchen. 


—m— aY —À — — — 


| afzag wucrucrqu. efe cuwweewwgpo 0! 
faya panara WurqucrnexpaWwr); 02717 
wumuimfawrmm CHTWu-p 32035 
I^ n-sütra, pp. 86-87, edited and translated by Satis Chandra Vidyabhusanz. 
"m. es, Allahabad). 
? Vide tho Lank&vatura sūtra, chap. VI, called Kaanika-parivarta, p. 00, Bengal 


Asiatic Society's MSS. 
Cf. All ia in a state of flux—Heraclitus, 
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rt ? 

2. (a) Questioning the reason (saméaya).—That which you call 

smoke may be nothing but vapour. 

3. (a) Capacity of the example to warrant the conclusion 
(&akya-prapti).—Is it true that smoke is always acon- 
comitant of fire? Ina kitchen there are of course both 
smoke and fire, but in a red-hot iron ball there is no 
smoke. 

4. (a) Purpose for drawing the conclusion (prayojana).—Pur- 
pose con&ists in the determination of the true conditions 
of the hill, in order to ascertain whether it is such that 
one can approach it, or such that one should avoid it, 
or such that one should maintain an attitude of in- 
difference towards it. 

5. (a) Dispelling all questions (samáaya-vyudasa).—1t is beyond 
all questions that the hill is smoky, and that smoke is 
an invariable concomitant of fire. 


The five additional members serve no doubt to make our 
cognition clear, but they do not prove any thing. Hence they can- 
not, according to Vatsyiyana, be regarded as essential members 
or parts of a syllogism.! " 

(fod—I srara. 


Aksapada in his Nyaya-sütra, 4—1—16, casually mentions Iávara 
(God) whose nature is described by VaAtsy&yana in the Nyüya- 
bhasya 4-1-21, as follows :— | 

God is a soul specially endowed with qualities. He is freed 
from misapprehension, carelessness, etc., and is rich with merit, 
knowledge and concentration. He possesses eight supernatural 
powers which are the consequences of his merit and concentration. 
His merit, which conforms to his will, produces merit in each per- 
son, and sets the earth and other elements in motion, God is, as 
it were, the father of all beings. Who can demonstrate the exis- 
tence of Him who transcends the evidences of perception, inference 
and scripture * 

Emancipation—moksa. 


Inthe Nyàya bhasya, 1—1—22, there is mention of certain philo- 
sophers who maintained that in emancipation there was manifesta- 





the beat form of m consista of ten parte, the mediocre of five parts and tl 
worst of two parts only. — a xh 
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tion of eternal pleasure of the soul. They. based their view on the 
ground that human activity being always directed towards the 
attainment of pleasure, it was natural that the end of such activity 
was the enjoyment of eternal pleasure. They also relied on the 
scripture-texts (wpanisads) which, according to them, declared that 
absolute pleasure belonged to the soul that attained emancipation. 

JA Vatsyayana in the Nyàya-bhàsya, 1-1-22, opposed the above- 
mentioned philosophers by saying that emancipation or release 
(moksa), which was a condition of immortality freed from fear 
and change, was attended with a total cessation of pain, but 
there was no cause for production in the emancipated soul of any 
pleasure which was eternal. He further said that human activity 
was directed towards the removal of pain and not to the attain- 
. ment of pleasure, which was invariably mixed up with pain and 
which could merely bring about bondage of an intricate form. As 
regards the scripture-texts, these, according to Vatsyiyana, spoke, 
no doubt,.of the essence of soul as being pleasure, but pleasure 
signified nothing but perfect freedom from pain. Hence emancipa- 
tion or release was not, according to him, eternal pleasure, but an 
absolute deliverance from pain. 


41. UDDYOTAKARA, AUTHOR OF THE Nyaya-vartika 
(aBovT 635 A.D.). 


Uddyotakara was the author of a sub-commentary on the 

; Nyàya-sütra called the Nyüya-váürtika.! 

3— assigned The Vasavadatta, an immortal work of 
the poet Subandhu, mentions Uddyotakara 


as a rescuer of the Nyàya, while the Vasavadatta itself is men- 
tioned in the Harsacarita® by Bana as a classical work which 
humbled the pride of all previous poets. The Harsacarita* des- 
cribes Bana as a poet who lived at the court of King Sri Harsa or 
Harsavardhana, and the manner in which the poet introduces 
himself into the work leaves no room for doubt that he was 
very young while his patron the king was mature in age and 


— 











' azaga wara sara sin | 
waft STAG HAA TI rana I 


(Nvüva-vürtika, closing lines). 


2 sgrafeafafaaiciiaacaedi siedafarearagre eur . magni wu 
(Vāsavadattā, p. 235, Hall's edition). 
8 wlwreaperx wl «p» raag | 
NT ViWwegwpu] aer mena d 


(Harsa-carita, ucchvasa 1). 


* (Harena-carita, ucch vasa lI. p. 58, Távara candra VidyBsRgara's edition). 









at v R^ — j 
Sidi LoG c, ANCIENT SCHOOL,  NYAYA-ŠASTRA, CHAP. III. 
— — PIN "Harsa reigned i in TRA VAFA during the whole 
Ae | period (A.D. 629-644) that the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen-thsang 
| travel ed through India. This leads us to conclude that Bana 

flourished about A.D. 635, which is the latest date that can be 
assigned to Uddyotakara. 

In the Nyàya-vàrtika Uddyotakara mentions a Buddhist 
treatise on Logic called the Wadavidhi' 
pere date of Uddyota- which seems to be only another name for 

| the Vadanyaya by Dharmakirti. On the 
other hand Dharmakirti in his Nyaya-bindu* mentions a śāstra 
which evidently refers to the Nyàya-vürtika, and a $àstra-kàra 
who seems to be the same as Uddyotakara. Hence we conclude 
that Dharmakirti® and Uddyotakara were contemporaries who 
flourished about A.D. 635. 

The name Bharadvaja,* as applied to Uddyotakara, is derived 

š _ from the family to which he belonged, 
— —— of Ud- while he is called Pāśupatācārya* on ac- 

count of his having been a preceptor of the 







i Pasupata Saiva sect. 
Nothing is definitely known as to the place where Uddyota- 
| kara was born. The only place mentioned 

— — of Uddyota- by him is Srughna^ which is situated on the 
Western Jumna canal, 40 miles north of 
Thànesvara. It seems to me that Uddyotakara, while writing 


— —— 


| aaf arfa} araraya ufasrfe ufesrrereurs ww i 
(NvRva-vürtika, 1-33, pp. 121, A.S.B.). 
SACRA WE nga gaps x. X | 
(V&ádnnv&va of Dhamakirti in Bstan-hzyur, Mdo, Ce, fol, 399). 


It is reported that Vasubandhu too wrote a treatise called V&davidhi, which is 
no longer extant. 


2? @afafa nfm eset wrwsurwo waa ouo wfweere feraqraare | 
(Ny&ya-bindu, chap. III, pp. 110-11, Peterson's edition). 
^ For the date of Dharmakirti see my **Uddvwotakara, a contemporary of 


Dharmakirti" in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland, for July 1914. 


*.5 fu iyara ATË Rae rera casn! su rera rfr rupe sum: i 


(Nyfiva-virtika, colophon). 
‘ ww war: oy pfe 
(NySya-virtile 1-33, p. 113, M.M. Vindhyeévari Prasida Dvivedin's edition). 
7 It was wey probably this route by which Hiuen-thsang reached Srughna on 


. April 1. A.D. 635. (Vide Beal's Buddhist ords, pp. 186-90) Cunningham 
obserwes: * * The im eee of the position (of Srughna] is shown by the fact that 
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the N 'àya-vàrtika, resided at Thanesvara which was connected 
ith’ draghrie by a high road. It is not unlikely that he received 
some time in his career patronage at the court of Thanesvara. 


42. UnDDYOTAKARA'S CONTROVERSY WITH THE BUDDHISTS. 


The main object which prompted Uddyotakara to write his 
SP eas I las D a ec cq tH was to oppose Digniga, 
eie ch deca agarjuna, and other Buddhist logicians 
I" 7 sa ee is lemen that preceded him. This is eel deine from 
the opening lines of the Nyàya-vàrtika in which he says: “ Aksa- 
pada the foremost of sages propounded a sastra (body of doctrines) 
for the peace of the world; and I shall write an expository 
treatise on it to remove the veil of error cast by quibblers." ' 
— Dignāga is throughout designated as Bhadanta® (a venerable 
Buddhist monk) whose definition of perception ( pratyaksa) is 
criticised in the Nyàya-vàrtika (1-1-4), and whose denial of the 
evidences of comparison (upamāna) and verbal testimony (*abda) 
is reviewed in the same work (1-—1-6, 7). 


Do Buddhists deny the Soul ? 


In the Nyàya-vàrtika, 3—1—1,* Uddyotakara points out a cer- 
tain inconsistency among the doctrines 
maintained by Bhadanta. Uddyotakara 
observes: “If you (Buddhists) say that 


The Buddhistic denial 
of the soul criticised. 


— —— — 





it stands on the hich road leading from the Gangetic Doab, vía Mirat, Saharanpur, 
and Ambala, to the Upper Panjab and commands the passage of the Jumna By 
this route Mahmud of Ghazni returned from his expedition to Rano}, by this route 
Timur returned from his plundering campaign nt Harulw ar, anc by this route 
Baber advanced to the conquest of Delhi.” 


(Ancient Geography of India, p. 347) 
U were: wa yaa 
THIS Wr mast GHI | 
garia a ae fep 
sma aq wur aqa: u 
(N yāya-vārtika, opening lines). 
? «T vwaruifwwal weer aa aare Saag Smaa wiauus 
vfu mare: 


(Ny&vn vartika, l | ü. n. Gl, A.S.P. 


š wp qamara aaa iag wia ws wy. Ge 
aqa afa gaia a aaa | ama eaa gara: fear arya vf 
| (Nyüyn-vürtika, 3-1-1, pp. 341—42). 
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| pisos Tis not — and neither am I Zana) The d " 


which is not identical with the five skandhas (aggregates of being) 
ds in fact the soul. One who does not admit the soul can make 
no sense out of the philosophy of Tathicata. The text quoted 
above about the existence of the soul cannot be denied) as it 
actually occurs in the Sarvabhisamaya-sitra. It is therefore clear 
that if Bhadanta says, ‘there is no àtman,' he hurts his own! 
system." 


“A further text speaking of the soul is as follows :—* I shall 


teach you, O Bhiksus, the burden and the burden-bearer: the 


five skandhas are the burden, and the pudgala is the burden- 
bearer. He who says, ‘there is no atman,' is a heretic.” * 


- — — — —  — [m Vs ,IWIY . V O — — - — — — 





— 


ww wre w* feed! Terfarfa WTCWTY w HI Geena WICWICN gw fa | 
aqa aiaifa = aaraw waai fa aaa ; 


wre wi faa fafa wreere qi aaa fus A qwqrarawasar 
ag wx | waa w fuse? arcerc | gael faw seated | 


(NyvRva-vRrtika, 3-1-1, p. 342, quoted from Samyutta nik&ya part IIT, chap. 
III, p. 25, Pali Text Society’ s edition). 


? The following correspondence, on the Buddhistic denial of the soul, quoted 
from the Journal of the Roval Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland for 
1901, pp. 307—308, and p. 573, will be read with interest :— 


** Buddhist atras quoted by Brühnana authors. 


Dear Mr. Rhys Davids, —Several months ago I invited my friend Professor Satis 
Chandra Vidyabhusana, the joint editor of the Buddhist ext Society's Journal— 
whose essays are eulogised in the last Bulletin of M. Barth fof Paris] —to collect the 
numerous references to Buddhist savings or tenets, scattered in the treatises of 
Uddyctakara, Udavana, V&caspati Mira, ete. I heard from the Pandita that, just 
at the same time, he had been urged by yourself to devote himself to that work. 
A few weeks ago, he sent me copious materials: their publication will, no doubt, 


prove itself a contribution of some importance to our knowledge of the great schools 


of the Mah&yfina Philosophy, and of tho pon relations between these schools 
and the orthodox adherents of the Darsan 


^ - We shall first publish, in the Murton, our observations and references to the 






Bauddha chapter of the Sarva-darsana-saragraha, without any claim to philological 
rical and exhaustion of the mubjact—ol courso! We intend 


or histo accuracy 
show only the practicability and usefulness of such inquiries, if trained schol 
would bu 


t care for it. Nevertheless, two diseoveries of Professor S. C. Vidya- 
a deserve actual notice in a more conspicuous journal. 


—— tho — Salistamba-sütra quoted by Candrakirti in 
ol i y —— — MER ae a} othe ve y ems pont "Gt the 


romark- 


wi ^ 
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43. UDDYOTAKARA CRITICISES VASUBANDHU AND NAGARJUNA. 


In his Vártika on the Nyāya-sūtra, 1-1-37, Uddyotakara 

" BÉ refers to a Buddhist philosopher (identified 

| a gag re theory of with Vasubandhu, who remarked that the 
imd. Ae three parts of a syllogism as defined by 
Aksapada were not so ingenious as they 





able fidelity by the celebrated author of the Bhiimati, ad Brahma-sütra ii, 2, 19. 
Fragmen 


ta of the same sūtra are to be found in the Sarvadaréana. . A : 


iL > - = - . " . . . - . " = 


The second also is curious:—The sūtra of ** the burden aod the burden- 
bearer.’ as well known from the Abhidharmakoéa, the Bodhicaryüávataüratik&, and 
the Tibetan authorities, was one of the most decisive authorities referred to by the 
'** Pudgalavadins.”” This very sūtra is cited by Uddyotakara against ite Buddhist 
opponents : —'* therefore, if [a Buddhist] says, * [there] is no Ziman, he hurts [bis 
own] system. It has been said: * I shall teach you, Bhiksus, the burden and the 
bur -bearer: the five skandhas are the burden, and the pudgala is the burden- 
bearer.” * Who says [there] is no Gtman is heretic.” Such is the sūtra." 


Are these last words authentic ?... This seems very hard; but you know, dear 
Mr. Rhys Davids, that I cannot help thinking that the pudgalarida is more in har- 
mony with the duAhkha satya and the law of karman than the natradtmyondda, ete... . . 


GuENT, Lovis De La Varrkr POUSSIN. 
January 7, 1901. 








Tar SUTRA OF THE BURDEN-BEARER. 
W CURZHUMG, 
April 22, 1901. 


Dear Professor Rhys Davids,—It will probably not have escaped your notice that 
the **sütra of the Burden and the Burden-bearer,.” which Professor de In. Vallee 
Poussin, in his letter in vour last issue (p. 308), refers to as quoted by the Pudea 
lavüádins as an authority on their side, is actually to be found in our Pali Pitaka, at 
vol. iii, p. 25, of the Sarnyutta Nikāya. 


The manner in which this ancient sutta was appealed to by the opponents of 
the Bauddhas as being aguinst the Bauddhas doctrine of the non-Gimean is very 
instructive. 

Far from being entitled, on the ground of this sutta, to consider the pudgala 
vida as a genuine portion of the ancient doctrines, it i5 just the other way. For we 
have in it a proof that puggala in the sense of a soul (atā) was unknown to the 
author of the sutta. He uses the word quite clearly as referring simply to the five 
"skandhas, and indeed states so in so many words. To him 6hara and Aara, Burden 
and Bearer, form one inseparable unity, and the laying down of the Burden, that 
is of the skandhas, is synonymous and simultaneous with the laying down of ths 
Bearer (Bhüranikkhepana -—háranikkhepana). 

Uddyotakara, in his use of the sutra, ts guilty of what we call, in logic, « 
stub reptio. t 


Yours SiT erely " 


E. Harpy. 








the point of view of absolute truth the soul is unreal, but from the 
! standpoint it ia real. The illusory relation botwoen the fivefold ARETOA t 
soul as a burden and its bearer will continus until their absorption into 


or nirvána.] 









— 


| Macs Misra in his Scot barra seu *on the 
— 1—1-37, quotes the same remark which he explains by 
that “here Subandhu [evidently the same as Vasubandhu] 


| observes that the three parts of a syllogism beginning with *' E ien 


sition" as defined by Aksapáda are badly confounded.” ME 
takara does not examine the remark, but satirically says that 
person from whom it emanated was a mighty logician!!! In this 
connection there is however an examination of the definition, given 
by a Buddhist logician, of an example (drstanta) ` in which, accord- 
ing to him, the reason (middle term) and the predicate (major term) 
co-abide, e.g. in a syllogism, viz. sound is non-eternal, because it is 
a product, like a pot—the non-eternality and producibility co-abide 
in a pot. Uddyotakara asks: how can a Buddhist, a holder of the 
doctrine of momentariness, maintain that non-eternality (which 
refers to posterior non-existence) and producibility (which refers to 
prior non-existence) co-exist in a pot (which possesses a mere mo- 
mentary existence) ? 
On similar grounds Uddyotakara attacks the Buddhist logi- 
— S cian Nàgàrjuna *, who in his Pramàna-vihe- 
M pte tana or Pramana-vidhvamsana (q.v. ) defines 
an example as the place in which is decisively shown the relation 
between the reason (middle term) and its invariable companion 
the predicate (major term). It is impossible for a Buddhist to show 
the correlation of the reason (e.g. the fact that it is a product) and 


the predicate (e.g. non-eternality), since the two cannot, according 
to him, co-exist. 


E EE 


EM a tad ge way urieiecuhr waa aH 
awmufeaesiae: error wate | 
(NyBya-vürtika, 1-1-37, p. 139, Bibliotheca Indica series). 


*owpw quor AATA qisw qar e faf en: wanra waña acuufa | 
(Nyñya-vártika-tátparya-tikñ, 1-1-37, p. 203, Vizianagaram Sanskrit series). 





San fem cern xum | 
(Ny&ya-vartika, 1-1-37, p. 139, Bibliotheca Indica series). 


& In the Pram&oa-vihetana (vidhearheana), an example (dretánta, in Tibetan : 
dpe) is defined by Nügürjuna thus :— 


circa aS mae a enr | 
( Batan- bgyur, Ydo, ha, folio 417). 
Uddyotakara opposes the above definition as follows :— 


qafa fa eurem c see | 
wakana VELIE 139-140, edited by M. M. Vindhyeoévari Prasüd in 





w 


wee: | ulla. 
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7. >) - 
¿M 4 EC. UnpDYOTAKARA CRITICISES DIGNAGA. 


|». — Uddyotakara in his Nyáya-váürtika' mentions a Buddhist logi- 
be ges — š —* Bhadanta (same as Dignága)' Aie 
NU e of percep- defines perception (pratyaksa) as a knowledge 
" SU Kea, comtrovert- which is free from reflection (kal pana), that 
| | k: is, which is not connected with a name or 
genus. Perception is in fact a pure sense-knowledge which is not 
expressed by a name or specified by a genus, which is specific in 
itself and cognised by itself. 

| This definition of perception is declared by Uddyotakara to 
be absurd. If a certain knowledge were not expressible by a 
name, how could it be called perception? The word perception 
would be meaningless if the knowledge corresponding to it were 
not capable of being expressed by a name. In the same way if 
perception referred to a specific individual (svar&pa) and not to a 
genus, it could not, according to Uddyotakara, be grasped in our 
mind and expreseed to our fellowmen, since our cognition of an 

-— object invariably assumes a generic form. 





 leqqt gp earn sere wewerqrfefe | ww So wwqar are miada fa ay 


fas a maraya a w maffia Parere ara titu qiero c 
. REAN aq SASRA | .....  ..... Ware TUNI eisai uf vad sre: wm 
ward seqargiefara «ta ar aq fu qia + wrfeunfafe asa ARRA | 
" (Nyfiya-vartika, I-1—, PP. 44—45, Bibliotheca Indica series). 
# V&caspati Misra in his gloss on the above observes :— 


ufa faginea eeu quel woe cia 


(Nyfya-viartika-taitparya-tika, 1-1—, p. 102, Vizianagaram Sanskrit series) 


8 Vacaspati and Jayanta observe that bafpana, reflection, is the connection ol 
an object with its adjuncts enumerated below :— 
(1) Name (nama), e.g. dittha, ete. 
(2) Genus (j4ti), e.g. cow, etc. 
(3) Quality (guna), e.g. dark, etc. 
4) Action (Ariya), e.g. walking, etc. 
» (8) An adventitious entity (drarye), e.g. a load (on the back), ete 


' A knowledge unconnected with any of these adjuncts ts per eption For in 
stance, our perception of an individual cow consists of a specific knowledge into 
which the name, zenus, etc., of the individual cow do not enter. 


Bv Cf. qw Sar: seca, wale mana gara: o ÜNCODENNMT GWGIRGOETWT 









y agaa ww | ; 
` (Jayanta’s Nyüva-mafijari, chapter II, p. o, edited by (sang dhar Sastri, 
Vizia nram, Sanskrit series: compare also VAcaspati Miára's Ny&@ya-virtika- tat 


a, 1-1-4, p. 102, edited by Ganzüdhar S&stri, Vizianacaram Sanskrit 
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A word kal pana moms to have been used in a different sense by Dignfe» 
P ta A The idea of genus (üti), uality (gima), action (kriya), and name (mara) was 
oe e from the Mahübháüsya of Patañjali. 
uu Í 
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feed, Cr FX — URN s EXPLANATION OF PERCEPTION. 


= Perception (pratyaksa), as defined bv Aksapada, is knowledge 
which is produced by the intercourse of a sense with its object. 
The intercourse (sannikarsa), which is of six kinds, is ex pau 
in the Nyaya-vartika (1- -1-4) of Uddyotakara as follows :— 


(1) Conjunction (samnyoga)—e.¢. a jar is perceived through its 
conjunction with our eye. 

(2) Conjoined-inherence (samyukla-samavaya)—e.g. in perceiv- 
ing the colour of a jar there is conjunction of our eye 
with the jar in which colour inheres. 

(3) Conjoined-inherent inherence (samyukta-samaveta-samavaya) 
—e.g. in perceiving the generic nature of the colour 
(colourness) there is conjunction of our eve with the jar 
in which inheres colour wherein again colourness is in- 
herent. 

(4) Inherence (samavaya)—e.g. we perceive sound which inheres 
in our ear-cavity. 

(5) Inherent- inherence (sa maveta-samavaya)—e.g. we perceive 
soundness (the generic nature of sound) which inheres in 
sound which in its turn is inherent in our ear-cavity. 

(6) Qualification or particularity (visesanata)—e.g. we perceive 
the non-existence of a thing through the particularisation 
of the spot which the thing could oceupy on earth. 


46. UnppbvoTAKARA's DEFINITION OF INFERENCE. 


Uddyotakara in his Nyaya-vartika, 1-1-5, defines inference ! 
(anumana) as that knowledge which is preceded by perception of 
the reason (middle term) and remembrance of its invariable con- 
comitance with the predicate (major term). For an instance, 
I perceive that this hill has smoke which I remember to be in- 
variably concomitant with fire, and hence I infer that this hill 
has fire. The form of inference is as follows :— 

(1) Whatever is smoky is fiery. 
(2) This hill is smoky. 
(3) Therefore this hill is fiery. 

a Inference is divided by Uddyotakara as (1) exclusively—affirm- 
ative (anvayi), (2) exclusively—negative (vyatireki), and (3) affirm- 
ative- negative (anvaya-vyatireki). Exclusively —affirmative is the 
inference in which the middle term abides in the wm i n le well 
asin things homogeneous with it, there being nothing : liich is hetero- 
geneous from the major term, e.g. this is nameable, because. it is 





gaga NL e 
|  (Nyāya-vārtika, 1-1-5, p. 47, M.M. Vindheévari Prasada’s edition ja 
Inference is iiga-paraimaréa (a syllogiam from sign) as aided by remembrance, 
[^ my = 
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knowable, Exclusively —negative is the inference in which the 
middle term abides in the minor term alone, there being nothing 
else in which that term is known to be present, eg the earth is 
different from other elements, because it possesses smell.  Affirma- 
tive—negative is the inference in which the middle term, while 
abiding in things homogeneous with the major term, does not abide 
in any thing heterogeneous from the same, e.g. sound is non-eternal, 
because it is cognised by our senses. 


47. Uppyorakara’s THEORY OF VERBAL KNOWLEDGE. 
The signification of letters. 


If a word is a mere combination of letters, how do we cogn’se 
a thing on hearing the word ? | 
Uddyotakara in his Vartika on the Nyāya-sūtra, 2-2-55, says 
Ima S word sinaify °° become cognisant of a thing on hearing 
a thing? the last letter of its corresponding word as 
The Nyaya theory of aided by the recollection of the preceding 
Uildyot kare: letters, i.e. when we hear the last letter, there 
is a collective recollection of all the previous letters. For instance, 
the word ‘‘cow”’ cannot present to us any thing until we have 
heard its last letter, viz. w, as aided by our recollection of the pre- 
ceding letters, viz. c and o. The letters c, o and w by a conven- 
tional association produce in us the cognition of the thing called 
cow. This is the way in which things are signified by letters 
or rather words composed of letters, in accordance with the N yáya 
philosophy followed by Uddyotakara. 


Spho(a-vada—the doctrine of phonetie explosion. 


Uddyotakara in his Nyiiya-vartika, 2-2-55, alludes, however, 
to certain sages who held that things could 
A rival theory. — not be signified by letters. ‘These sages, as 
» e erata chases z pointed out by Vacaspati Misra in his Nyàva 
I vürtika tatparya-tika, 2-2-55, were sup- 
porters of sphota-vada, the theory of phonetic explosion, Accord 
ing to them, a thing is not signified by letters —no matter whether 
the letters are taken in their separate or collective form. No single 
letter of a word can produce cognition of a thing corresponding to 
the word. Neither c nor o nor w as separated from one another can 
produce in us the cognition of a thing called cow. ‘The letters in 
their collective form too cannot produce the cognition, because each 
letter, as soon as it is pronounced, perishes and does not continue 
long to form a whole word. (j, o and w not being able to exist 
simultaneously cannot. produce the cognition of a cow. 
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DAL We cannot: "hey: say, — the cognition of a thing 
|. from a word on hearing its last letter as aided by the recollection 
of the preceding letters, because the recollection of letters can 
bring about only the Zetters, but not the things corresponding to 
them. Yet nobody can deny that on hearing the word ** cow” we 

. become cognisant of the thing called * cow." Hence there must be 
something over and above the letters which produces the cogni- 
tion of the thing. This something is a conglomerate sound which 
bursts out after each letter has been uttered. It is distinct from 
the letters but revealed by them. This outburst of a conglomerate 
sound, that is, of a word as a whole, is called sphota, which literally 
signifies an explosion of sounds. When we utter the first letter of 
a word there is revelation of the sphota, which becomes more and 
more explicit along with the utterance of the following letters, 


until at last we become cognisant of the thing signified by the 
word. 


A poha—negation of the opposite. 


In the Nyàya-vürtika, 2-2-65, Uddyotakara mentions the 
^ — Buddhists who hold that what forms the 
£51 i Unio at denotation of a word is really apoha,' ex- 

jet clusion of the opposites. A word bears, ac- 
cording to them, a denotation of exclusion ; that is, it denotes ex- 
clusion of what is denoted by other words. Thus the denotation 
of a cow is the exclusion of the denotation of a non-cow, that is, a 
cow is that which is not a non-cow. This theory is controverted 
by Uddyotakara on the ground (1) that we cannot conceive of a 
negative denotation, that is, the denotation of exclusion, unless we 
have previously conceived of a denotation of a positive character, 
e.g. a man can form no idea of a non-cow until he has formed the 
idea of a cow from which the former idea is to be excluded, and 
if he has already conceived of the denotation of a cow, there is no 
necessity for a further denotation of exclusion; (2) though in 
the case of two opposite (contradictory) words the denotation of 
one word may exclude that of the other, the exclusion will not be 
possible in the case of such a word as “all” which has nothing to 
exclude. 


>. 
48. Uppyorakara’s THEORY or SUFFERINGS. 


Uddyotakara in his Nyāya-vārtika, 1-1-1, says that pain or 


suffering (duhkha) is of twenty-one kinds, 
ser c merge s ais. (1) the body, (2-7) the six senses (the 


— — — — — — — — —À 


For a full criticism of the Vaiyäkarana doctrine of ha consult the N yay“ 
, chapter VI. Cf. also Pipa sara st 2-2-5, Bibliotheca Indica, Mim- 
East v Ertilca and VaiyBkarana-bhüsapa-s&ra of Kaunda Bhatta. 
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eye, ear, nose, tongue, skin and mind), (8-13) the six objects of 
sense (colour, sound, odour, flavour, touch and desire, etc.), (14—19) 
the six cognitions (visual, auditory, olfactory, gustatory, tactual 
and mental), (20) pleasure, and (21) pain. Of these the body is 
regarded as “pain” because it is the abode of all painful experi- 
ences; the senses, objects and cognitions are called *' pains," be- 
cause they constitute the channels through which pain reaches us; 
pleasure is designated as pain because it is always accompanied 
by the latter; and pain is by its very nature painful. 


49. VXAcASPATI MISRA, AUTHOR OF THE NYAYA-VÁRTIKA- 
TATPARYA-TIKA 
(ABOUT 841 A.D.). 


Dharmakirti and several other Buddhist logicians' having 
compiled treatises subversive of the inter- 
QUU Bceapats supports the pretations of Vatsyayana and Uddyota- 
manie interpreta- * e - 
tions. . kara, a Brühmana logician of great erudi- 
tion named Vacaspati Misra wrote, in sup- 
port of the Braihmana commentators, an elaborate gloss on the 
Nyàya-vürtika called the Nyáya-vártika tatparya ti kā.’ ; 
Vacaspati, who is reputed to bea native of Mithilà (modern 
Eo 3 Darbhanga in North Behar), must have 
PVE patis place and flourished in the ninth century A.D., as he 
compiled his Nyüya-süci-nibandha* in the 
year 898, which evidently refers to the samvat era and corresponds 
to 841A D. He preceded the Buddhist logician Ratnakirti * (about 
1000 A.D.) who quotes him. 






— — — — ——— 9 





— — — ——— 


wusa araqrenraq warty ewm sar afe rtm m perasa - 
agaia Wei w aafo quis 


' —— t dà qul rdi pmi opening lines, edited by M.M. Gangadhar Sastri 
in the Vizianagaram Sanskrit series), 


? In order to prevent interpolations into the Ny&ya-sütra, Vacaspati compiled 
an Indox of the sütras of the work called Ny@ya-edci-nibandha. 
i a qui fasadserearte eft sr | 
Tarawa faau qawas) 
(Nvü&va-aüci-nibandha, colophon). 


The year 898, if it refers to the aumvat era, corresponds to 841 A. D., but if it 
refers to the &aka era, corresponds to 976 A.D. 


` 

i 009 Ape dahi, p. 5; Wsanabhanga-siddhi, p. 58 (included) in Six Buddhist 
. Nylya raets, edited by H. P. Shñátri). 
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Vacaspati Misra, whose patron was king Nrga,' received 
instruction in philosophy from a teacher 
named Trilocana.* Vacaspati plainly ad- 
mits that his explanation of pratyaksa 
(perception), in so far as it refers to its division into savikalpaka 
(the determinate). and nirvikalpaka (the indeterminate), is derived 
neither from the commentary of Vitsyayana nor from the sub- 
commentary of Uddyotakara, but reflects directly the teaching of 
his preceptor Trilocana. This Trilocana, evidently a writer on 
Vaisesika philosophy, must have flourished before 1000 A.D. when 
his doctrines of generality * (samavaya) and causality * (karya, 
sahakarikürama), etc., were criticised by the Buddhist logician 
 Ratnakirti the famous author of Apoha-siddhi and Ksanabhanga- 
siddhi. Rajasekhara (about 917 A.D.) mentions Trilocana"* to 
whom is ascribed a poem called Partha-vijaya. 

Vacaspati Misra's Nyfiya-kanika,” a work on logic, is not now 
available. He is said to have written com- 
mentaries on the works of all the schools 
of philosophy. His commentary on the Vedanta-bhasya called 
Bhamati-tika and that on the Samkhya-karika called Samkhya- 


Trilocana, preceptor of 
Vücaspati. 


Vücaspati's other works, 


-— — P — P —  ———r —» 


i atau aufcarqarcy tei ay = s acai | 
afma ww avalaal nl remncsrfe wur faqa: n 
(Bhümnti, last line). 
sq: 
; ferus gs Nanaia: | 
Vaasa Garey Beanies” ii 
(Nyfiya-vartika-titpacya-tika#i, 1-1-4, p. 87, M.M. Gangadhar Sastri's edition). 


‘ay eras | «wa alere: wrwregfawpururi ATÀ wei eraraa” ..... 
(Ratnakirti's Apoha-siddhi, p. 13, included in the ** Six Buddhist Nyfiva Tracts,” 
edited by M.M. Hara Prasad Shastri in the Bibliotheca Indica serics, Calcutta). 


+ Tawapa sear: o; erate (owwarteuwüw]g wmm Sq | 


(Ratnakirti's IKsanabhanga-siddhi, p. 58, included in the **Six Buddhist 
NyBva Tracts ™”). 


6 The following stanza, which is said to belong to the Sükti-snuktüvali of 
Rājaśckhara, refers to Trilocana :— 


wy fasirsrarasq' w: qe fad aa: | 
wu: ware xú wrwezfufu:werw ú 
Who else but Trilocana is able to compose a Pürtha-vijaya ? How can its pur- 


port be perceived by the two-eyed ? [It took a three-eyed Trilocana to compose 
the poem, how can a two-eyed mortal understand it 7] 


(Sanskrit Poeme of Mayüra, Introduction, p. 53, Columbia University serios, 
edited by Dr. G. P. Quackenbos). 


. 5 Mentioned in the NyRya-vürtika-tütparaya-tiká, p. 395, Vizianagram Sanskrit 


+ 
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tattva-kaumudi occupy a most important place in the philosophical 
literature of India. Being equally at home in all the systems of 
philosophy and yet following no one of them as his own, Vacaspati 
was designated as Sarva-tantra-svatantra, ** master of all systems 
but reliant on no one of them in particular.” 
In the Nyaya-vartika-tatparya-tika Vacaspati mentions four 
schools of Buddhist philosophy,’ viz. the 
— nen a ine four Madhyamika, Vijnana-vada, Sautrantika 
and the Vaibhasika including the doctrine 


of the Vatsiputriya sect; and repeatedly criticises -Dignaiga and 


Dharmakirti.* 
50. VACASPATI OPPOSES DIGNAGA. 


Vacaspati Miára,in his NyAya-vartika-tatparya-tika, criticises 
us eiialorde QA) the definition of the analogue called ** bal- 
called  **balancinz the ancing the effect," karya-sama, as given 
— kürya-sama, criti- by the Buddhist logician Dignāga, about 
í 500A D. *': Balancing the effect” * is de- 
fined by Dignaga as an opposition which one offers by showing that 
the effect referring to the subject is different from the one referring 
to the example. 
For instance, a disputant argues as follows:— 
Sound is non-eternal. 
because it is an effect of exertion. 
like a pot. 

His respondent opposes this argument by saying that no 
conclusion can be drawn from it, because a sound is not an effect 
of exertion of the same kind as a pot, the former being caused by 
a vibration of winds, but the latter by a lump of clay. This sort 
of futile opposition is, according to Digniga, signified by the 
analogue called ‘‘ balancing the effect." 

Vacaspati® controverts Dignaga by saying that the latter's 














! Nyfiva-vartika-titparya-tika, 11-93: 1-2-4; 3-1-1; 4-1-33; 4-2-55, etc. 

2 Nyatya-vartika-titparya-tika, 1-1-!; 1-1-4: 1-1-5; 1-1-6; 1-1-8; 6-2-5, etc 

à Vacaspati Miára's Nyñya vartika tatparya-tika, 5-1-37, pp. 488-489, Viziana 
garam Sanskrit series, where Dignüga is called Bhadanta 

+ Digníga defines küruya-sama (balancing the effect) as follows: 


eizergesare uq srunfefaes n i 
Aq CWBIEVRHW 
(Pramina-samuccava, chap. VI, quoted by V&caspati). ` 
5 The Tibetan version runs as follows: — 
aga aq maa ye as | 
z E C 
RO aQNOMEE NOE uU l! 
A (Pramfna-samuccaya, chap. VI, Tshad-ma-kun-las-btus-pa, chap, VI, Estan 
hgyur, Mdo, Ce, folio 13). 
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definition. of “ balancing the effect ’’ is untenable, inasmuch as 
an effect of exertion, in so far as it signifies “coming into a state 
of existence from that of non-existence,’ ' is exactly the same in ` 
the case of a sound as in that of a pot. Moreover, if Dignaga’s 
definition were accepted, then the Buddhistic denial of a Maker 
of the universe would be futile. 

"Those who believe in God argue as follows :— 

The universe has a Maker, 
because it is a product, 
" like a pot. 

If Dignàga were to oppose this argument by saying that the 
universe is not a product of the same kind as a pct, his opposi- 
tion, continues Vacaspati, would constitute an analogous rejoinder 
called “ balancing the effect." In fact Vacaspati prefers the defi- 
nition of ‘‘ balancing the effect" as given by Aksapáda! (q.v.) 
according to whom an effect of exertion, even when it refers to the 
subject alone, may be of diverse kinds. 


51. VXCASPATI CRITICISES DHARMAKTRTI. 


In the Nyaya-vartika-tatparya-tika Vacaspati says that accord- 

> ing to the Buddhist logician Kirti (Dharma- 

S Sae een ixl eue kirti about 635 A.D.) there are only two 

kinds* of the point of defeat (nigrahasthana), 

whieh occur respectively (1) when one adduces a reason which 

is not a proper one (asadhananga-vacana), and (2) when one alleges 

defect in that where there is really no defect (adosodbhavana). It 

is not, continues Kirti, proper to say that there are twenty-two 

varieties of the point of defeat inasmuch as all these are included 
in the two main kinds just mentioned. 

Vicaspati controverts the above criticism by saying that 
sage Aksapida too laid down two kinds of the point of defeat 
which oceur respectively (1) when one misunderstands an argu- 
ment ( Viprati patti) or ( Z) does not understand it at all (apratipatti ). 
While in respect of the division of the point of defeat into two 


- — 





———— —— 
— — — 


Kirti or Dharmakirti gives a similar definition :— 
sèma wIzjurmis-fg ww | 
wafeniere warfmhiw graa wu: a 
(Quoted by V&enspati in the Nyü&ya-virtika-tBtparya-tik&, 5-1—37). 
| NyBya-sütra, 5-1-37. ⸗ 


? Vücaspati says :—According to Dharmkirti there are twenty-two varioties of 
nigrahasthaüna which come under two main heads. 


r= :— 
2. SST TITHE NGA Sat | 
t I Far ET asw " wefata-mre "fw are n 
(Ny&ya-virtika-t&tparya-tik8, 5-2-1, p- 492, Vizianagaram Sanskrit series). 
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kinds, the view of Dharmakirti does not differ from that of 
Aksapada, the two kinds as laid down by the latter are clearer > 
than those laid down by the former. For instance, non-ingenuity 
(apratibhana), which consists in one's inability to hit upon a reply, 
is recognized as a point of defeat, but it is included rather in the 
two kinds of the point of defeat laid down by Aksapada than in 
those laid down by Kirti.! A person defeated on the score of non- 
ingenuity may remain speechless or may talk irrelevantly. This 
speechlessness (tisnimbhdava) and irrelevant talk (pralapita) are not 
new points of defeat, although they are recognized as such by Kirti 

Kirti further observed that “renouncing the proposition " 
(pratijna-sammnyüsa) as a point of defeat, is identical with a fallacy 
of reason (hetvabhdsa), because it involves a reason which is un- 
certain. Vacaspati opposes him by saying that the uncertainty 
of reason being pointed out after the proposition has been re- 
nounced, the point of defeat must in vhis case be designated as 
'* renouncing the proposition.'' * 

Considering their special characters even Dharmakirti ^ ad- 
mits that there are twenty-two varieties of the point of defeat. 


52. VACASPATI'S EXPLANATION OF DETERMINATE AND INDETER- 
MINATE PERCEPTIONS, Savikalpaka AND Nirvikalpaka. 


Vacaspati* following his preceptor Trilocana*® divides per- 
tog ception into two kinds, viz. determinate or 
p rsp squa Nirvi- mediate (savikalpaka) and indeterminate or 
immediate (nirvikalpaka). The determinate 

















1 Jayanta similarly observes :— 
qa sifacie witumtewur aaraa a faust... 
(Nvüva-mafijari, ühnika 12, p. 639, Vizianagaram Sanskrit series). 
? Vücaspati says :— 
amg vam Afia fafaa warargwacufawmrasrarqwsi Fa afa- 
afa wi Rama zu wri feuscrefefe q«qre | 
(NyRya-virtika-tnt parya-tikaé, 5-2-5. p. 499, Vizianagaram Sanskrit series). 
5 Jayanta says :— 
udwtwwimrnefq www faafafa g araar | 
(NvAüva-maüjari, p. 659, Vizianagaram Sanskrit series). 
4 Vücaspati writes :— = 
agma wrerp anaa aes, qw fs waar Afad fea 
<weauinnegq | w va aim ey Va aq ears seq dEW«e mure 
E * : ' 
furmuizu ws «OW warmarfiawrcnqrq Saag | 


` (Nyfya-vartika-titparya tika, p. 57). 


—— w gif faaan d? erat ar | 


wires aura, VWA RQH NY | 
(Nyfya-vartika-tfitparya-tika, p. 87). 
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is knowledge which admits of specification : : it is the knowledge of 
an object as particularised by its genus, etc., e g. this is a man (an 
individual coming under the genus * man’). The indeterminate 


perception on the contrary is that knowledge which admits of no 


specification : it is the knowledge of an object derived through it 
first intereourse with one of our senses, e.g. this is something. 


Vacaspati further observes that the doctrine of determinate 
and indeterminate perceptions is very easy 
to comprehend, and has not on that account 
been explained by Vàáatsyàyana in his Bhasya or Uddyotakara in 
his Vàrtika, The Niruktakàras ! who flourished before Vacaspati 
used the term nirvikalpaka, but they explained it as the knowledge 
of an object in which its general (s@manya) and particular (vi:esa) 
features were combined. Vacaspati controverts the view of the 
Niruktakaras by saying that if, in the nirvikalpaka stage, an object 
were to combine in itself its general and particular attributes, how 
could, in the savikalpaka stage, the two, viz. the general and the 
particular, be separated so that one might be predicated of the 
other in the form, “this (particular) is man (general).” 


Niruktak@ras criticised. 


53. VAcASPATI’S THEORY OF RIGHT KNOWLEDGE AND WRONG 
KNOWLEDGE (Prama AND Apramza). 


Right knowledge (Prama or tattva-jnana) defined in the Nyaya- 
vartika, 1—1-2, is the knowledge of a thing as it is, while wrong 
knowledge or error (aprama, bhrama or mithya-jnana) is the know- 
ledge of a thing as it is not. 

There are conflicting theories as to the exact nature of the 
wrong knowledge. Vacaspati Misra in his Nyaya-vartika.tatparya- 
tika, 1-1-2, mentions five different theories which may be sum- 
marised as follows :— 

(1) Atma- khyati (manifestation of the self)—is a wrong know- 
ledge in which our cognition, which exists in our mind 
alone, manifests itself as a thing existing outside of us. 
The Yogüácára Buddhists, who follow this theory, say 
that our cognition (or knowledge) alone is real, and its 
manifestation as external objects is à wrong knowledge. 


| gers ferewere: fefe rw Tw9wp çImgwwrífq aqal aed”) "ur 
wa: Ut garg weiter | 
wifq wares daar n 
- (Ny Rya-virtika-t&tparya-ti kl, p. 89, Vizianagaram Sanskrit — 


VütsyR&yana and — — did not treat of the doctrine of nirvikalpaka 





and savikalpaka NiruktakGraa who treated them cannot be identi- 
fied. Kumérila - author of the MimürbsR-vRrtika (about 630 A.D.), was por- 
haps the earliest w who dealt with the doctrine. 
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(2) Asat-khyati (manifestation of the unreal)—is a wrong know- 
ledge in which a thing, which is non-existent or unreal, 
manifests itself as existent or real, e.g. when ^ piece of shell 
is mistaken fora piece of silver. The piece of silver, being 
non-existent or unreal, its manifestation is a wrong know- 
ledge. The Madhyamika Buddhists, who hold this theory, 
say that all are void and the manifestation to us of our in- 
ternal states and the external objects is a wrong knowledge. 
(3) Anirvacaniya-khyati (manifestation of the undefinable)—is a 
" wrong knowledge in which a thing manifests itself in 
such a way that we cannot define it either as existent or 
as non-existent, e.g when a piece of shell is mistaken for 
a piece of silver, our knowledge is neither that of a piece 
of silver (which is not present) nor that of a piece of non- 
silver (there being an apparent presence of a piece of 
silver). but that of a thing the nature of which we cannot 
define. ‘The Advaita-vedántins, who hold this theory, 
say that if we regard the external things as real, it will 
be a wrong knowledge. inasmuch as the things are un- 
definable, that is. neither do they possess a real existence 
nor are they devoid of an empirical or apparent exis- 
tence. 

(4) A-khyati (non-manifestation)—1is knowledge in which the 
difference of one thing (subject) from another thing 
(predicate) is not manifested on account of certain de- 
fects of our senses, etc., and owing to this non-manifesta- 
tion we say that the one (subject) is identical with the 
other (predicate), e.g. when a piece of shell is supposed 
by us to be a piece of silver. in the form *' this is silver,” 
there are perception of © this" (shell) and recollection of 
“ silver " together with a non-manifestation of their differ 
ence caused by the defects of our senses, ete. This theory 
is upheld by the Prabhakaras. 

(^) Anyatha-khyàati (a converse manifestation)—is à wrong know - 
ledge in which one thing is mistaken for another thing 
on the perception of those properties of the first thing 
which are possessed in common by the second thing, and 
a thing possessed of these common properties is pa rticu- 
larised not as the first thing (whose special properties 
are not, owing to certain defects of our senses, ete., Cog- 
nised by us), but as the second thing w hich presents itselt 
to our recollection at the time, e.g. when a piece of shell 
is mistaken for a piece of silver in the form "this ts 
silver," the properties common to both (shell and silver) 
are supposed, by the person who commits the mistake, 
to abide not in '* this " (shell), but in * silver " which he 
remembers at the time. This theory is propounded by 

k; the Naiyáyikas. 
|. Ina wrong knowledge when a person mistakes one thing (e.g. 
b a shell) for any other thing (e.g. a piece of silver), there is an actua | 


— 
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apt on, thro If h imagination (jfana-laksana), of that “other 
thing,” because if he had not perceived it at all, he would not have 
exerted himself to pick it up. In fact when our mistake is dis- 
covered we remember that we actually perceived the thing. Hence 
the only rational theory, according to Vacaspati Miéra, is that of 
J anyathaàkhyati which satisfactorily explains the origination of wrong 

knowledge. 







53a. VACASPATI'S THEORY OF Condition (upüdhi). 


= Vācaspati Misra, in his Nyaya-vartika-tatparya-tika, 1—1-1, 
says that an inference is based on the invariable concomitance 
(vyapti) of its middle term with the major term. Now, what is the 
nature of this invariable concomitance * The Buddhists say that 
the middle term is in invariable concomitance with the major 
term, if the former stand to the latter in causal relation (karya 
karana) or the relation of identity (svabhava). 

Seeing that the Buddhistic definition is too narrow and too 
wide, Vacaspati sets it aside by saying that the invariable con- 
comitance is that relation of the middle term with the major term 
which is freed from all conditions (wpadh:). A condition is illus- 
trated in the following inference :— 

The hill is full of smoke, 
because it is full of fire. 


This is a wrong inference, because smoke always accompanies 
fire, but fire does not alwavs accompany smoke. 
The inference will, however, be right if we attach a condi- 
tion to its middle term in the following way :— 
The hill is full of smoke, 
because it is full of fire (fed by wet fuel). 


Here * wet fuel’ is a condition (wpadhi), which is attached to 
the middle term ‘fire.’ A fire by itself may not always accom- 
pany smoke, but when it is fed by wet fuel it is always attended 
by the same. 

This kind of condition should not qualify the middle term, 
which must be perfectly free from all conditions. If an inference 
is to be right, a disputant must remove from it all conditions 
which are suspected (¢ankita) by himself or with which he is charged 
(samdaropita) by his opponent. 


53b. Tue THEORY or Cause AND'ErrkEoT (karya-karana). 


` In the Nyáya-kanikà as also in the Nyiya-vartika-tatparya- 
tika, 3-2-17;$ Vacaspati Miéra criticises, on one hand, those who 


hold that an effect (karwa) springs up from nothing (asatah sajja- 
yate) and, on the obe hand, the sàmkhyas who hold that an 
"n" es m x . zs d B ` * ud 


—— x m x 4 
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effect pre-exists in its cause (satah sajjayate). He expounds the 
doctrine of the Naiñyikas that an effect does not pre-exist in its 
cause, but that from a cause something originates which did not 
exist before such origination, 


53c.. Tue BUDDHIST AND JAINA SCRIPTURES CONDEMNED. 


Vacaspati Misra in his Nyaya-vartika-tatparya-tika, 2-2-68, 
says that the author of the Brahmanic seripture is God, while 
that of the Buddhist and Jaina scriptures is Buddha and Rsabha- 
deva While our God is omniscient and all-powerful, Buddha 
and Rsabhadeva are not so. How can we then place any confi- 
dence in the latter? While the Brahmanic scripture legislates 
for men divided into four classes and passing through four stages of 
life, the scriptures of the Buddhists and Jainas do not concern 
themselves much with the regulation of practical life. At the dis- 
solution of the world the Buddhist and Jaina scriptures will dis- 
appear, while the tradition of the Brahmanie scriptures will be kept 
up by God. 


eee F — 


54. UDAYANACARYA, AUTHOR OF THE NYAYA-VARTIKA- 
TATPARYA-TIKA-PARISUDDHI 
(984 A.D.). 


Vacaspati Misra was criticised by a host of Buddhist logicians, 
and it was to vindicate him against their 
attacks that Udayanacarya or Udayakara, 
a Brahmana logician of Mithila, wrote a sub-gloss on Vácaspati's 
work called the Nyfya-vartika ta tparya-tika-parisuddhi.' He wrote 
several other works such as the Kusumanjali, Atma-tattva-viveka, 
Kiranavali and Nyáya-parisista (also called Bodha siddhi or Dodha- 
&uddhi). 


Udayana's works. 


! The Nyéya-virtika-titparya-tika pariáuddhi embodies elaborate notes on tho 
Nyüya-vürtika-t&t parya-tikA of Vlicaspati Miára whose words Udavana proposes to 
elucidate by the grace of the Goddess of Speech, thus :— 

ara: gw ga: Gate wel 
aerate: faafu fasrqmizaaf o | 
are quu aa! 9 Sera 
= = — 
wreera fu w was mwa | 

(Nyéya-vartika-tat rya-tika-parisuddhi!i, 1-1—1, edited by M.M. Vindhyesvari 

| "Dvivedin and M.M. Lakshman Süstri, in the Bibliotheca Indica series. 


0 SACIA Sm Sape fafaa qfuacer sears VATA | 
Ig Hla rg Sar qai afaefaaeua ated wm ow" 


(Atma-tattva-viveka, last lines). 
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known à | Aci ry , was the author of another 
_ work called Laksanavali,' in the introduc- 
ec ee. Qu tion to which he says that he composed the 
n the Saka year 906 corresponding to A.D. 984. He was 


n in Man-roni, a village 20 miles north of Darbhanga in Mithila 










* 


e east bank of the river Kamala. 


Jam. | 55. UnpaAYANA COMBATS THE BUDDHISTS. 


It is said of Udayana that he frequently defeated the Bud- 
dhists* in religious discussions, but the 
Udayana's victory over Jatter did not admit his victory over them. 
the Buddhists causes his - 
death. One day, there was a very hot contest be- 
tween him and the Buddhists on the ques- 
tion of the existence of God. Not being able to make them be- 
lieve in God by arguments, Udayana ascended the top of a hill, 
taking a Brahmana and a Sramana (Buddhist) with him. He 
hurled both of them down from the top of the hill. When falling 
down on the ground, the Brahmana cried aloud * there is God,’ 
while the Sramana exclaimed ‘there is no God.’ It so happened 
that the Sramana died of the fall, while the Brahmana came to 
the ground unhurt. This fact was considered as a convincing 
proof of the existence of God. 


Udayana gained victory but was blamed as a murderer. Be- 
coming penitent, he proceeded to the temple of Jazannátha at 
Puri After he had lived there for three days and three nights, he 
was told in a dream that Jagannitha would not appear before 
him until he was cleansed of his sin, by performing the peniten- 
tiary rites of tusanala at Benares Accordingly he went to that 
city, where he put an end to his life by tusanala, i.e. by burning 
himself in a slow fire. It is said that Udayana was not pleased 
with the decision of Jagannatha, as that deity did not show any 
merey towards him in consideration of the services he had ren- 
dered to maintain his glorious existence Udayana, while dying, 
thus addressed Jagannátha :— 


" Proud of thy prowess thou despisest me—upon whom thy 
existence depended when the Buddhists reigned supreme!” ê 





ashaug fhagai wrakren a: | 
adware epa] srerarrasñiar | 
| = 2 (Laksanñvali, colophon). 
Ë Vide my article on * Buddhism in India'" in the Journal, Buddhist Text 
—— part ' , 1896. . 
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56. Upayana opposes KALYANA RAKSITA AND DHARMOTTARA. 


‘Kalyana Raksita (about 829 A.D) and Dharmottaracarya 
"The doctrine of apoha, (about 847 A D), two Buddhist logicians 
keana-bhnga, etc., criti- whose accounts will be given hereafter, were 
císed. opposed by Udayanicarya. The arguments 


advanced by Kalyana Raksita in his [évara-bhanga-karika to refute 
the existence of God were controverted by Udayana in his Kusum- 


ànjali. Inthe Atma-tattva-viveka Udayana criticised the theories 
of apoha (the knowledge of a thing by the exclusion of its oppo- 
sites), ksana-bhanga (the momentary existence), srulyapramanya 
(denial of the authority of the Veda), ete , propounded by Kalyana 
Raksita in his Anyapoha-vicarakarika, Sruti-pariksa, etc., and by 


Dharmottara in his Apoha-nàma-prakarana and Ksana-bhanga- 


siddhi. 
57. Upayawa’s KUSUMASJALI. 


God—/svara. 


The Kusumäñj4li (literally “a handful of flowers "), which is 
divided into five chapters called clusters, treats of the supreme 
soul (Paramaütma) or God (/svara) whose worship enables us, 
according to Udayana, to attain paradise and emancipation. 
“ Although all men worship Him alike under various names, there 
is," says he, “no harm in carrying on a logical investigation 
about Him which may also be called His worship." 

In the course of the investigation, Udayana says that there 
( is an unseen cause called desert (adrsta)' 
EM oa d xia uci which determines our happiness and 
misery. When we perform a good or bad 
action, the merit or demerit that ensues therefrom resides in our 
soul under the name of adysta or desert. Associated with a suit- 
able time, place and object, it produces in us pleasure or pain. 
Since a non-intellizent. cause cannot produce its effect without the 
superintendence of an intelligent spirit, it is to be admitted 
that there is a Supreme Agent called the All-powertul God who 
bestows on us pleasure ancl pain as the effects of our desert. 
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| That there is an unseen cause called adrata (desert) 15 proved on the following 
grounds :— 
(a) An effect proceeds from a cause. [í there had been no interdependence 
of a cause and its effect, the latter would have been found everywhere and always. 
But an effect is only occasional and hence it is dependent on a cause. Our happi 


moss and misery are dependent on a cause called ad rsta. 


«o (b) A cause again is only an effect in relation to its preceding ,cause, which is 


linked with another cause and so on. The world having no beginning, the succe 


a, 






sion of cause and effect is eternal like a continued series of seed and plant, Tl» 
desert. on which our happiness and misery depend cannot also be traced to ita first 
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deny God, relying mer i dd de efficacy of sacri- 
d e Veda. Udayana asks them: whence does 
ve ve its kuthoer T The Veda is certainly not eternal, 
i ihe world is subject to creation and destruction. 
—— as it is, it cannot be a source of right knowledge un- 
Eos suppose its author to be an infallible person. "That person 
is God. Those who deny God, do thereby overthrow the authority 
of the Veda. 


Some say that there is no God, as we do not perceive Him. 
— silences them by stating that the non-perception of an 
object can prove its non-existence only if the object is one which 
is ordinarily perceptible. God is not ordinarily perceptible, and 
hence our non-perception of Him does not prove His non-existence. 


It has beea contended that God is no authority to us, inas- 
much as He does not possess right knowledge. A right knowledge, 
nay, knowledge of any kind, concerns itself with an object unknown 
before. God's knowledge, which is not limited by time and space, 
cannot come under this description because it never refers to an 
object previously unknown. Udayana meets the contention by 
saying that the description of right knowledge cited above is incor- 
rect A right knowledge should, in his opinion, be defined as an 
independent apprehension which corresponds to its object in the 


external world. God is the source of such knowledge and is there- 
fore the supreme authority to us. 


There are many proofs to establish the existence of God. 
The earth being a product like a pot must have a maker. The 
maker must be an intelligent being possessing a will to bring 
atoms together and to support them. That intelligent being is 
God. It is He who introduced the traditional arts such as carpen- 


try, weaving, etc., which have come down to us from time im- 
memorial. 















(c) The effects which are diverse in character implw a diversity of causes. 
As our happiness and misery are diverse in character, we cannot say that God or 
nature alone is their cause, They must be due to the diversity of our deserts. 
(d) It is a universal practice to perform good actions and avoid bad actions as 
the means of gaining happiness and avoiding misery. The actions themselves dis- 
3 appear, but they leave behind them certain traces which operate in bringing about 
happiness and misery. The trace of a good action is called merit while that of a 
bad action is called demerit and the two together are called desert (adrsta). The 
desert resides in (the soul of) the person who performs an action and not in the 
thing from which he derives happiness or misery. 


The above reasons are summarised thus :— 


seamana fervare, fewer: | 
— penes Sy IAs: X ‘ 
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D |. God having made this world causes it to collapse, and having 
+ destroyed it remakes it as a magic-show. His will manifests 
|. itself unhindered in all actions | 
: Perceiving suitable materials (atoms) for ereation, and conceiv- 
. . ing a desire for the same, He made this wonderful universe which 
ds supported by His will. | 
' Udayana offers prayer to God, at the concluding part of his 
` Kusumanjali, as follows : — 

* Iron-souled are they in whose hearts Thou canst find no 
place, though repeatedly washed by the inundations of ethics 
and sacred texts; still in time, O Merciful One, Thou in Thy good- 
ness wilt save those people too, because even in going to controvert 
"Thy existence they have earnestly meditated on Thee. ! " As for 
us, O Thou Essential Beauty, though our minds have been long 
plunged in Thee, the ocean of joy, yet are they verily restless still 
and unsatisfied : therefore, Oh Lord, haste to display thy mercy, 
that, our minds being fixed only on Thee, we may no more be sub- 

- ject to the afflictions of death *"' 


58. UnpAYANA'S ATMA-TATTVA-VIVEKA. 


The Atma-tuttva-viveka (lit. a discussion about the true na- 

“D: | ture of the soul) is otherwise called Baud- 

I — the dhüdhikara. (a discourse concerned with 
the Buddhists) or Bauddha-dhikkara (Fie 

to the Buddhists). It? proposes to refute four Buddhistie theogies 

- inorder to establish a permanent soul The four theories are: 
(1) Eksama-bhanga -that every thing is momentary; (2) vahyar- 
tha-bhanga —that things possess no external reality; (3) guna-guni- 
bheda-bhanga—that a substance is not distinct from its qualities ; 
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xard fee frd ums · aerfa 

dui wrergurawifu wx à Wurm | 
fan qqa ari nrs a a ama: 

mr grafa aaa cup & arcatar aT: I 


- (Kusumafijali, stavaka 5, edited and translated by E. B. Cowell and M. €. 
š Nyñyaratnn, Calcutta). 


s sara faigat feces! frag efe 


E 
mxrewferw] aera ace args ara | 
" ama afa fore meu ue ww 
| ara gafa WITH zany area: qaaraar: I 
(The Kusumāñjali, stavaka 5, edited anl translated by E. B. Cowell and M. C. 
Ny@yaratna, Calcutta). 
CET See The Atma-tattva-viveka, edited by Jaya Nürü&vana Tarkapaücünana, pp. l, 
— 9, 10, 24, 30, 31, 32, 34, 38, 39, 45, 46, 47, 53, 09, 89, 92, 93, etc. 
' 23 t hd 
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D NDIAN LOGIC, ANCIENT SCHOOL, NYAYA-SASTRA, CHAP. III. 
M and (4) anupalambha—that the world is void The book is divided 
- into five sections of which the first four are concerned with the 
. refutation of these theories, while the fifth concerns itself with the 

establishment of a permanent soul. 

»  . The Buddhists say that whatever is existent is momentary. 
A seed, for an instance, cannot continue up to the time when a 
plant springs out of it. The consequent cannot in fact come into 
being until the antecedent has ceased to exist. By the principle 
of apoha differentiation, we cognise an object as different from 
other objects, e.g. a cow is cognised as that which is not a not-cow. 
Some of the Buddhists (e.g. the yogécaras or vijnana vadins) main- 
tain that there are no external objects corresponding to our 
cognitions and that the cognitions alone are real. Alaya-vijiana, 
the abiding-Gognition (or the abode of cognitions) called ‘‘ego”’ is 
the continuous flow of momentary cognitions called pravrtti-vijnana. 
Certain Buddhists go so far as to say that there is no substance 
distinct from its qualities, and that the world is void. A substance 
could not be defined if it existed apart from its qualities; and the 
substance and qualities are both to be denied if they are supposed 
to be identical. In fact a substance exists in relation to its quali- 
ties and the latter exist in relation to the former. Itis this net of 
relations or conditions which constitutes the veil (samvrti), called 
the world, of which the essence is voidness. 

These theories are set aside by Udayana who maintains that 

— there is a permanent soul (àütma) whose 

yana s contention. ° . = š ° ; 

emancipation consists in getting rid of 

sufferings for ever. As to whether the soul is a principle of self- 

illumination and essence of bliss, the interrogator may consult the 

Upanisads or appeal to his own heart. The NaiyA yikas are satisfied 

if the soul is completely freed from the suflerings which are of 
twenty-one kinds. 

Udayana says that the injunctions such as ** do not kill " are 
respected by the followers of the Vedic as well as the Buddhistic 
religions. ‘Shaving the head,’ * making magic circles,’ ete., are the 
special practices of the Buddhists. The Buddhist scripture is dis- 
regarded in so far asit opposes the Vedas, controverts the doctrines 
of our great men and persuades people to build caityas, wear tattered 
robes, etc., in antagonism to our religion. 


e , 


59. JAYANTA, AUTHOR OF THE NYÁYA-MARJARI 
(ABOUT THE 10TH CENTURY A.D .). 


Another Brahmapga logician who fought hard against the 
—— —— Buddhists was Jayanta, author of the 

P ILE Nyüàya-manjari, an independent commen- 

tary on the Nyàya-sütra. Jayanta, invincible in debate and well 
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known as Vrttikara, was the son of Pandita Candra. If we 
suppose him to be identical with his namesake the great-grandson 
of Sakti Svàmin,* minister of King Muktapida, he must have 
flourished in Kà&mira in the 10th century A.D. 

He could not have lived earlier than the 9th and later than 
the llth century A.D. as he quotes Vacas- 
pati Miára* (841 A.D.) and Magha* (about 
905 A.D.) in the Nyàya-manjari, and is himself quoted in the 
Ratna-vatarika® by Ratnaprabba (1181 A.D.), and in the Syadvada- 
ratnükara* by Deva Sari (1086-1169 A.D.). 


Date of Jayanta. 


60. JavaNTA's EXPLANATION OF VERBAL KNOWLEDGE. 


Words and their meanings. 


In explaining verbal knowledge Jayanta reviews two theories ' 
— - œ called respectively the Connection of the 

7 page ye etu lt and — E ypressed (abhihitanvaya-vada) and the Ez- 
pression of the Connected (anvitabhidhana- 

vada). The Bhatta Mimamsakas, who uphold the first theory, main- 
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| aera san xf a: quid: wur: 
qai aaaf xf x wat aren ur! 
qaia fra uer eae weit 
qh q3 mess Uraa) 6 wa mf n 
(NyBya-mafjari, chapter XII, colophon, p. 659, Vizianagaram Sanskrit series). 


2° The lincaze of Jayanta ia described in the opening verses of the Kaédambari- 
kathüsüra which was composed by his son Abhinanda. 

> 

` qafa Sy- mfanya urqa fam wafaaa xf aaf yiana 


mia q dae Same aie fa aag: | | 
(Nvyüya-manjari, p. 312, edited by M.M. Gangadhar Sastri, in the Vizianagaram 
Sanskrit Series). 


* Nyliva-manjari, p. 84. Masha is said to be a cousimn of Siddharsi, author of 
Upamiti-bhava-prapnfici Kath. 


5*ow*€pq aa ` 


ereqregsy ra eewraigefeary | A fe omwufeg ww mfm........... Y 
(Ratnfivat&ériks, ‘ hap. I V ). 
t aga nfa wwe weser«ue fçq: s 
saw SH wT aa aaa ae IE WV 
- (Sy üdwüda-ratnükara, i hap. Ll). 


In 1348 A.D. Rajaéekhara Süri quotes Jayanta ns follows : 


wruemrwrapefere currite | 


e (Maladhāri Rijagekhara Süri's Saddaréana-samuceaya, verse 100, chapter on 
1 Nyñ8ya-mañjari, chapter VI, pp. 402-403, Vizianagaram Sanskrit serves. 
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a | presupposes a word to bear various mean- 
rinde i mdr seca % ings in connection with various words in a 

s sentence. Itis indeed absurd to suppose 
that a word bears no definite meaning. He also does not com- 
pletely accept the first theory inasmuch as words alone do not 
produce verbal knowledge, as is evident from the fact that a sen- 
tence composed of disorderly and ungrammatical words does not 
express a systematic meaning. As an amendment of the first 
theory we must assume that a sentence, if it is to convey a con- 
sistent meaning, must have, underlying it, a power called intention 
(tatparya) over and above its component words. 


Jayanta opposes sphota-vàda. 


Jayanta examines sphofa,' the theory of phonetic explosion, 
which he pronounces to be untenable. The 
* grammarians (Vaiyakarana), who propound 
the theory, define sphota (explosion) as the 
essence of sound revealed by a letter, word or sentence. The 
sound-essence, which is revealed by a letter, is called varna-sphota, 
a letter-explosion; that revealed by a word is called pada-sphota, 
a word-explosion ; and that revealed by a sentence is called vakya- 
spho(a, a sentence-explosion. As there is a constant relation be- 
tween a sound and the thing signified by it, the sound-essence of 
a letter, word or sentence, as soon as we hear it, reminds us of a 
thing corresponding to the same. 
Suppose a person utters the word cow composed of the letters 
c,o and w. As soon as we hear c, there is revealed to us the 
sound-essence cow in an indistinct form; and then as we go on 
hearing o, the same sound-essence is revealed though still in an in- 
distinct form, until we hear the last letter w which reveals to us 
the sound-essence in a distinct form. This revelation of sound- 


Sphota-vüda-—the theor 
of phonetic explosion. 
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—— i, &hnika 6. Cf. Bhartrhari's V&kyapadiya, kanda 1; Vaiyi- 
^a ne h -mafjari if ab n-ka u stubha, and Max M ullor Ere Bix Systeme 3 of In nn 
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essence of the entire word in a distinct form is called sphota or 
phonetic explosion, 

A single letter, unless it is a complete word, cannot signify 
any thing. While some, the advocates of pada-sphota, say that a 
nd-essence, significant of a thing, can be revealed only by a 
word (pada), others, the advocates of vakya-sphota, hold that itis a 


sentence (vakya) alone that can reveal a significant sound-essence. 
According to the latter, a sentence is the beginning of speech, 


_ the words are mere parts of a sentence and the letters are parts 


of words. 


Now, what is the nature of a sound-essence (sphofa)? A 
sound-essence is eternal and self-existent, bearing a permanent 
relation to the thing signified by it. It is revealed by a letter, 
word or sentence, but is not produced by any of them. Had there 
been no sound-essence, nothing would have been signified by letters, 
words or sentences. When we hear the word cow, the letters c, o 
and w may successively perish, but the sound-essence cow, which 
is eternal, persists to signify the thing called cow. 


Jayanta, as a Naiyàyika, opposes the above theory by saying 
: ua that it is a most cumbrous one. In the case 
—— criticism of of the word ''cow," c and o, after being 
s heard, no doubt pass away, but they leave 
on our soul (which is eternal) impressions which coupled with our 
audition of w, produce in us knowledge of the thing called cow. 
If in this way the letters themselves (as constituents of words) 
are sufficient to signify things, what is the necessity for admitting 
-an additional entity called sphota, sound-essence, which can neither 
be perceived nor inferred? Moreover, it is asked : Is the thing 
signified by a sphota manifest by nature or does it require a cause 
for its manifestation? If it is manifest by nature, why do we 
not perceive it in all times and everywhere? If, on the other 
hand, it requires a cause for its manifestation, what is that cause ? 
Jayanta says that the cause is not other than letters which con- 
stitute words. Itis therefore superfluous to assume a sphota over 
and above letters. 


61. JAYANTA CRITICISES THE DOCTRINES OF KALYAXA RAKSITA 
(ABOUT 829 A.D.) AND DHARMOTTARA (847 A.D.). 


Jayanta in his Nyàya-manjari (chapters V, VII, IV and III) 

| severely criticises the doctrines of apoha 

P rtt aki (the knowledge of a thing by the exclusion of 
ta | its opposites), kKsana-bhanga (the momentary 
existence), #rutyapramanwya (denial of the authority of the Veda), 
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_ Févara-bhanga (the non-existence of God), etc., propounded by 
—— fina Raksita, (c -v.) in his Anyapoha-vicara-karika, [Svara- 
^":  bhanga-kàriká, and ruti-pariksà, and by Dharmottara (q.v.) in 


his Apoha-nima-prakarana, Ksana-bhanga-siddhi, etc. 


62. JaAvANTA'S REVIEW OF SEVERAL OTHER BUDDISTIC 
DOCTRINES. 


In the Nyāya-mañjarī, chapters I-IIT, Jayanta criticises the 
2 definition of pratyaksa (perception) as given 
M RN pied MNT scan by Dharmakirti who is designated as a 
Vaibhisika, etc. e Bhiksu, Saugata, Bauddha or Sakya. He 
tries also to refute the Buddhist theories that 
there are only two means of right knowledge (perception and infer- 
ence) and that pleasure, pain, etc., are mere species of our cognitions 
from which they are not distinct. Itis perhaps the disputation with 
Dignaga that is referred to by the expression Bhadanta-kalaha in 
chapter III. The Buddhistic objections against the soul as a 
separate substance are mentioned and criticised in chapters VII 
and IX. In chapter I X there is also a criticism of the doctrine of 
those Buddhists who hold that the external world is unreal. In 
chapter XII the Vaibhasikas are mentioned as holding that the 
external objects are both real and perceptible. In the same 
chapter we find that the Sautrantikas maintain that the external 
objects are undoubtedly real, but they are not perceptible, as we 
can know them only through inference. The Yogācāras are re- 
ferred to as saying that the so-called external objects are mere 
forms of our cognition which alone is real. The Madhyamikas are. 
said to hold that the world is void as our cognition is transparent 
and formless, 


In chapter XII Jayanta observes that even Dharmakirti 
maintained that Points of Defeat (nigrahasthana) were of 22 kinds. 
In the same chapter as an instance of the incoherent (aparthaka), 
Jayanta cities the metaphysical views of the Vaibhasika, Sautran- 
tika, Yogàcüra and Madhyamika. 


-= Jayanta carried on such a vehement crusade against the 
iEn er sa that in the Nyàya-manjari he actually reproached them 
as follows :— 


e. " You, Bauddhas, hold that there is no soul, yet you construct 
F D I caityas (towers) to enjoy pleasure in paradise 
* — the Bud- after death; you say that. decet nahua is 
ip x momentary, yet you build monasteries with 
the hope that they will last for eenturies; and you say that the 
— vorld is void, _ yet you teach that wealth should be given to spiritual 
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guides. What a strange character the Bauddhas possess, they are 
verily a monument of conceit.” ! 


63. SRIKANTHA 
(BEFORE 1409 A.D.). 


About 1409 A.D. Gunaratna, a Jaina philosopher, in his Sad- 
daráana-samuccaya-vrtti mentions a Brahmana logician named Sri- 


kantha* who wrote a commentary on the Nyàáya-sütra called - 
Nyayalankara. 


64. ABHAYATILAKOPADHYAYA 
(BEFORE 1409 A.D.). 


In the SaddarSana-samuccaya-vrtti the Jaina philosopher 
Gunaratna mentions a Brahmana logician named Abhayatilako- 
padhyaya*® who wrote a commentary on the Nyàya-sütra called 
Nyàaya-vrtti, 


65. OTHER COMMENTATORS ON THE NYAYA-SUTRA. 


These are the principal Brahmana commentators on the 
Nyàya-sütra. Subsequently there arose a number of commenta- 
tors such as Vardhamana, author of the Nyà ya-nibandha-prakáéa, 
Vacaspati Misra the junior, author of Nyaya-tattvaloka, Visvanatha, 
author of Nyàya-vrtti, etc., whose names are not mentioned here 
as they belong to the modern school of Nyàya in respect of their 
style and method of interpretation. 
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l WIXNUHI WwWISSITW* Ww wm sada 
susci sfs afafa ZARA AVT: ear: | 
oa qrejfee wag fs nw qifa riam 
aai aca fameux efe: WT n 


(Nyfiya-mafjari, 7th Ahnika, p. 467, Ganecidhara Süstri'« edition). 


2, 5 Gunaratna observes — 

xui AARI Was - wTu- wrfspm-woqanpmimr uuu vents Saree 
gua: | WR wwqia-arqenrua-y e] mc Asa a4 aS SIF acu -“Hare- 
apaa facfsq ar: sve | 

(Saddaréana-samuccaya-vrtts eallod Nváva (Tarka) rahasya-dipikü, chap. il, 
p. 94. edited by Dr. L. Suali, in the Bibliotheca Indica) 
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CHAPTER IV. 
The Nyàya recognized as a Branch of Orthodox Learning. 


. 66. A Comparative ESTIMATE OF THE ANVIKSIKI AND 
THE NYAYA. 


The Indian Logic at its first stage called Anviksiki was often 

= looked upon with positive disfavour and 

The Him for gaining subjected to adverse criticisms, as its deduc- 

à tions were held apparentlv to be sophis- 

tical and heterodox. But at the second stage when it was named 

Nyāya, it gradually got a steady foothold and an increasing number 

of followers, nay it succeeded, as we read in the writings of Yàjna- 

valkya ! and others, in gaining recognition as a branch of orthodox 

learning. On account of its intrinsic worth it became the most 

prominent of the six systems of philosphy called Saddarsana. At- 

tempting to prove the infallibility of the Veda and adapting itself 

to the Saiva cult the Nyàya got access into the orthodox commu- 
nity from which it received an unequivocal approbation. 


67. THe NYAYA INCLUDED IN Saddarsana. 


After the term darsana (philosophy) had come into use at 
the beginning of the Christian era, widely 
divergent systems of thought were desig- 
nated by this common appellation, We 
learn that at a later period six systems of 
philosophy were specially called Saddarsana, Opinions differ as to 
which six of the numerous systems constitute Saddarsana, but it is 
generally agreed that the Nyàya system is included therein, Accord- 
ing to the Jaina philosopher Haribhadra Süri author of Saddar- 
áana-samuccaya (about 1168 A D.), the six systems were the Bud- 
dhist, the Nyāya, the Samkhya (including yoga), the Jaina, the 
Vaisesika and the Jaiminiya (comprising the Mimarnsñ and the 
Vedanta). Jinadatta Süri* (about 1220 A.D.) reviews the same six 


The Jaina writers in- 
elude Nyiya in Saddar- 
ana. 


— — — 


! Tho Y &jüavalkya-samhit&, 1-3. 
. T antes rai frs var | 
x fen s fg farrfon irent n ' 
(Saddaráana-samuceaya, verse 3, Dr. Suali's edition). 
» About the date of Jinadatta Süri, Sir R. G. Bhandarkar in his Report of 
Sanakrit Manuscripts for 1883-84, p. 156, observes: *''Jinadatta therefore lived 


in the first half of the 13th century of the Christian era." Klatt in his Onomastic- 
on, no, 44, maintains on the authority of BSukrta-sarnkirtana and Prabandha- 
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systems in his Viveka-vilasa under the head of Saddarsana vicara. 
Another Jaina writer named Maladhari Sri Rajasekhara Sari! (1348 
A.D.) enumerates the same six systems in a different order, viz. the 
Jaina, the Sam khya (including the Yoga), the Jaiminiya (compris- 
ing the Mimarnsá and the Vedanta), the Yauga or Saiva (which is 
the same as Nydya), the Vaisesika and the Saugata or Buddhist. 
The Brahmanic writer Nàrüyana, in his commentary called 
| Prakasa on the Naisadhacarita, speaks of 
M ris akira mag writers  Saddarsana in which he evidently includes ` 
cognize Nyðya as n con | = | g 5 
stituent of Saddaráana. the Nyāya. In the Hayaéirsa-pancarátra, 
a Bràáhmanie work supposed to have been 
introduced into Bengal by Raja Vallala Sena (about 1158-1170 
A.D.) as well as in the Gurugità of the Vi$vasára-tantra, the six 
systerms comprising Saddarsana are specified as the philosophies of 
Gotama (Nyaàya), Kanada (Vaisesika), Kapila (Sàmikhya), Patanjali 
(Yoga), Vyasa (Vedanta) and Jaimini (Mimarmsi). By the term 
saddarsana the Bráhmanie writers understand at present these six 
‘systems to the exclusion of the Jaina and the Buddhist which are 
considered by them as lying outside the pale of it. 


68. THe NYAYA SUPPORTS THE VEDA. 


In the Nyàya-mafnjari* Jayanta observes that the authority 

ot the Veda was to a large extent estab- 
—— of the Veda jiched through the aid of the science of rea- 
"a soning called the Nyàya. The reasoning 
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cint&manpi that Jinadatta Süri was present at the pilgrimage of Vastupüla in sarñvat 
1277 or 1220 A.D. 
= ; : 
L sa sie afaa «ws durs wat: 
stad wxrerepé care OH «WWW ü 
(Maladh&ri R&ja$ekhara Süri's Saddaréana-samuccaya, p. I, Y a$ovijaya-gran- 
thamaéla, Benares). 


z ad syfa a qewgus at 
aurustata wuusmi€ wr! 
-wi ew fewer fanal arara 
"ZW [a uaa stq wm: (Naisadhacarita, 13-36). 


In the commentary on this verse NürBvana “ays :— 


wwrat stenf< wg exert wp... qea WT farsi via? Ww... 
qarma el mY war wei w s) —“ 
pisi. Aara SU ide Vase | 


area] mfeswifw wx€wrfe wç Fe ú 
(Hayadirga-pancaratra, a work which is quoted by Raghunandana in his Deva 
pratigthd-tattva). This verse is quoted in the Guruzità of the \ iáva slkra-tantra. 
“The Nyñya-mnñjari, pp. 4-5, edited by Gangidhara Sastri, Vizianagaram 
Sanskrit series. 










em 


Ex "ef ree reasoni 
— Eu. because it was delivered by sages who were trust- 
| worthy persons. it is true that the Buddhists and Jainas too 
- wrote treatises on reasoning. but these being opposed to the Veda 
cannot properly be included in the Nyaya, one of the fourteen 
branches of orthodox learning. In fact it is the work of Aksapiada 
that should really be called Nyaya the supporter of Veda. The 
Nyàya-sütra. actually defends the Veda from the attacks of those 
who find in it untrüth, contradiction and tautology, and declares 
the sacred text to be infallible like a spell or the medical science. 


69. Tue NYAYA ADAPTS ITSELF TO SAIVISM. 


In the Saddarsana-samuccaya of Haribhadra Sari* (1168 A.D.) 
as well as in that of Maladhàri Rajasekhara 
Süri* (1348 A D.), the followers of the Nyaya 
philosophy have been called the Saivas while 
those of the Vaisesika system have been called the Pasupatas. In 
the Vivekavilasa, Jinadatta Siri includes both Naiyayikas and 
Vaisesikas in the Saiva sect. According to the Devipuràna* the 
Nyàya- śāstra was promulgated by the gracious Siva himself. 


* The Naiy&yikas are 
Saivas. 


— — — — — — 
— — — — X — — — 


— — — 


I! The Ny&va- "sütras, 2-1-53 and 2-1-69, translated by Satischandra Vidya- 
bhusana, S.B.H. series, Allahabad. 


Z The Nuaivüvikas were also called Yauyas. 


£ wwe] Aufar wungerferuraeri fafaa (O ..... war rauma 
War XO) tag aaa cia, aa warfeamed Wanra afaa- 
wwis w unga fafa n... 
www Fu: wíguircetmp3. | 
afiksasi faaara: N 
(Snddaráana-samuccaya of Haribhadra Süri, edited by Dr. Suali, pp. 49-52). 


è Baddar&ana-samuccayn of MaladhRri Rajadekhara Süri, pp. 8-11, published 
in the Yaéovijaya-granthamA1R series, Benares. 









: ww": WIHT wwYwra sisa: i 
aa aa eR frat aag feat n 
. "IER fada = iraa cnfufea: | 
LI wrewrerg wi frat menna arfaa ii 
le ^ Des `, — * bh ee XVI, MSS. in the col- 
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The Naiyàyikas aré called Saivas because they look upon, as 
fe “ition of tho ‘their tutelary deity, Siva who is the creator 
. Naiy Syikas. - and destroyer of the universe. As des- 

° cribed by Maladhāri Rajasekhara Suri the 
Naiyayikas, identified with Saivas, walked nude, wore matted 
hair, besmeared their bodies with ash and subsisted on roots and 
fruits. They always meditated upon Siva and worshipped his 
eighteen figures, muttering the formula ori namah Sivaya, “hail! 
obeisance to Siva." 

Aksapida, author of the Nyàya-sütra, was a son of Soma- 
NL. EU cas arta áo Sarma! who was Siva incarnate. Vatsya- 

EE "-  yana begins his Nyaya-bbüsya with obeis- 
ance to the Pramanas (Means of Knowledge), but in the body of 
‘the book he describes God? (/svara) in a style applicable only to 
Maheévara (Siva). 

Whatever might have been the faiths of Aksapida and Vat- 
syayana, there is no doubt that all the Brahmanic Naiyayikas from 
Uddyotakara downwards were Saivas. Uddyotakara, as is evi- 
dent from the colophon of his Nyaiya-vartika, was a leader of the 
Paséupata Saiva sect. The Nyaya-vartika-tatparya-tika of Vacas- 
. pati Misra opens with salutation to Pinàkin (Siva) while the 
Nyàya works of Udayana® contain abundant proofs that their 
author was a Saiva by faith. Bhasarvajna, author of the Nyàya- 
sira,* and Gangesa Upadhyaya, author of the Tattvacintamani, 
begin their works with salutation to Sambhu or Siva “the 
Supreme Lord and the Seer of all truths." 


70. THE POPULARITY OF NYAYA ESTABLISHED. 


From the above it is clear that three distinct causes contri- 

| buted to the popularity and predominance 

oe rr make of Nyüya as a school of philosophy. The 
y&ya popular. | : A ciet y. 

first was the intrinsic worth of the system 


which was acknowledged as most useful in carrying on processes 





1 Bralrnindapurñnn published under the name of Vüvupur&na by the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, adhy&ya 23, verses 200 seq. 
2 Nyfya-bhisya, 4-1-16, 22. 


8 Kusumiünjali, chapter I, opening line; chapter II, last verse; chapter IV, 
last verse; etc. | 
: qar ww; aaa: iare 
gaama WI | 
fep IM auauna 
TATTAR "a wena d 


(Nyiya-séra, p. lI. edited by Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana in the Bibliotheca 
Indioa series, Calcutta). 
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PART II. 
THE MEDLEVAL SCHOOL OF INDIAN LOGIC 


CALLED 
PRAMANA-SASTRA—THE SCIENCE OF RIGHT 
KNOWLEDGE. 

: (400 A.D.—1200 A.D.). 
SECTION I. 


The Jaina Logic (400 A.D.—1700 A.D.). 


CHAPTER I. 
Topics of Logic mentioned in the Jaina Canons 


1. THe SPECIAL FEATURES OF MEDLEVAL LOGIC 
(FROM CIRCA 599 B.C. ONWARDS). 


Termination of the Ancient School, 


In Part 1 a short account has been given of the Ancient 
School of Indian Logic which deals, as we have seen, with the 
doctrine of the soul and its salvation, as well as with the rules 
of debate and true reasoning. The Ancient School, which reached 
the height of its development at the hands of Aksapáda about 
150 A.D., extended over a period of one thousand years, beginning 
with Gautama about 550 B.C. and ending with Vatsyiyana about 
400 A.D. It must not however be supposed that the Ancient School 
became extinct at 400 A D. A host of commentators such as 
Uddyotakara, Vacaspati Miéra and Udayanácàárya, who flourished 
subsequently, kept the stream of that Logic flowing. But the 
thousand years from 550 B.C. to 400 A.D. represent what may be 
termed the period of organic growth of the Ancient School. 


Formation of the Mediæval School. 


Part II will represent a system of logic called the Mediæval 
School, the foremost exponents of which were the Jainas and the 
Buddhists—two powerful sects that were founded by Mahavira 
and Buddha about 600 B.C. At the time of the founders, and in 





went times, the 3 aina — Buddhist writers —— 
1 andled principles of pure logic in expounding the dogmas of 
their ‘own religion and metaphysics. Some of the writers even 
brought out regular treatises on logic, but those were either frag- 
ments or résumés of the Ancient Logic. By about 450 A.D. the 


— Buddhist logician Dignága and the Jaina logician Siddhasena Diva- 


kara, by differentiating the principles of logic from those of religion 
and metaphysics, laid the true foundation of what is termed the 
Mediæval School of Indian Logic.» This school covered a period 
of nearly eight hundred years from 400 A.D. to 1200 A.D. In 
matter and method the Mediæval School conducted by the Jainas 
and Buddhists differs markedly from the Ancient School which 
was essentially Bráhmanic. The Ancient Logic dealt with sixteen 
categories such as pramüna, prameya, etc., comprising such hetero- 
geneous elements as doctrine of salvation and nature of the soul, 
etc. The Mediæval Logic, on the contrary, concerns itself with 
one category, viz. pramama, which touches upon other categories 
only in so far as these are necessary for its proper elaboration. 
The doctrine of pramana. is treated in such a way that it may be 
equally applied to the religious systems of the Brihmanas, 
Jainas and Buddhists. Inference, a kind of pramana, which was 
briefly noticed in the Ancient Logic, receives a full treatment in 
the Mediæval School. Numerous technical terms are coined and 
great subtleties are introduced into the definition of terms, the 
theory of syllogism, etc. Prameya, the object of knowledge, is 
rejected on the ground that it is useless in works on logic to treat 
of the soul, birth, death, etc., which are comprised under this 
category. The Mediæval Logic thus formed is called in Sanskrit 
Pramana-sastra, the science of right knowledge. 

The works on Mediwval Logic written by the Jainas consti- 
tute the Jaina Logic, while those written by the Buddhists consti- 
tute the Buddhist Logic. Seeing that Mahavira, the founder of 
Jainism, preceded Buddha, the founder of Buddhism, I shall first 
treat of the Jaina Logic. 


2  MAHAVIRA—THE FOUNDER OF JAINISM. 
(599—527 B.C.). 


The Jainas maintain that their religion is coeval with time. 
According to their traditions there appeared at various periods in 
the world's history sages whom they call Jinas, conquerors of 
their passions, or T'irthankaras, builders of a landing place in the 
sea of existence. These sages preached the religion of the Jainas. 
The Jainas hold that in every cycle of time (utsarpini or avasarpini 
kala!) 24 sages are born. The first sage of the last series was 





- l Period of evolution or involution, 








> 
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Adinātha or Rsabhadeva, the 24th was Mahavira or Vardhamana, 
who was born at Ksatriya-kundagràma in 599 B.C. and attained 
nirwina at Pava in 527 B. C.! The scriptures which the Jainas obey 
are founded on the teachings of Mahavira. No one disputes this, 
and scholars generally regard Mahavira as the founder of Jainism, 
and hold that the theory of the existence of Jinas previous to him, 
except Pàršvanñtha the 23rd Tirthankara, was a subsequent in- 
vention. 


3. THE JAINA SECTS—SVETAMBARA AND DIGAMBARA 
(First century A D.). 


The Jainas are divided into two sects, the Svetambaras, those 
who are clothed in white, and the Digambaras, those who are sky- 
clad or naked. The Svetambaras claim to be more ancient than 
the Digambaras, whose existence as a separate sect is said to date 
from A.D. 82,2 ie. 609 years after the attainment of nirvana by 
Mahavira. | 


4. INDRABHUTI GAUTAMA—A4 DISCIPLE OF MAHKVIRA 
(607 B.C*—515 B.C.). 


The teachings of Mahavira as represented in the scriptures 
are said to have been collected? by a disciple of his, called Indra- 
bhati. This disciple is often known as Gautama or Gotama. He 








— —À — 





l qawaq w« quare se afaa aixcfaqre: mere, (Trilokasāra of the 
Digambare sect). +“ Mah&vira attained nirvana 605 years 5 months before the 
Saka King (78 A.D.) came to the throne," that is, in 527 B.C. As he lived 72 years 
he must have been born in 599 B.C. 

According to Vicürnáreni of Merutunga, Tirthakalpa of Jinaprabha Süri, 
VicBra-sBra-prakarana, Tapüzgaccha-pattüvali, etc., ol the Svetümbara sect—Mahéa- 
vira Stained nirvüna 470 years before Vikrama Samvat or in B.C. 527. 

Dr. Jacobi of Bonn, in his letter dated the 21st October, 1907, kindly writes to 
me as follows :— 

e There is however another tradit Ion which makes this event [viz. the nirvam o 
of Mahüvira] come off 60 vears later, in 467 B.C. (see Pnari&ista Parvan, Introduc 
tion, p. 4 f. ; also I&slpastütra, Introduction, p. 8). The latter date cannot be far 
wrong because Mahavira died some years before the Buddha whose death is now 
placed between 470-450 B.C." ; 


2 The Svetkmbaras say:—eaya wur «quere ata fefasuwp Tew ow 
aifgara fag? cwatcgt ggi | ‘(The Dizambara doctrine was preached in 


Rathavirapura 609 years after the attainment of nireana by Mahfivira " (Ava&yvaka 
niryukti—52). But the Dicgambaras deny this and mah’ that thu Svetambaras rina 
in Vikrama 136 or 79 A.D. Cf. Bhadrab&éhucaritu IV. 55: 


wa famauara wefusafut wa | 
amran BA BATCH n 

E wv; usate are faang i 
Tamsa war store alae) GDMUT Ü 


(Jaina Harivaméa Purüna). 
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" — = vas! a dendi — the first of the! Gans dharasfo or leaders of the 
r ssemb His father's | name was Brahmana Vasubhati, and his 
n othe EY name was Brahmani Prthvi. He was born in the village 

ara*in Magadha and died at Gunava in Rajagrha (Rajgir) 

a the. age of ninety-two, 12 years after the attainment of nirvana 

by Mahavira.* Assuming that Mahavira attained nirvana in 527 


B.C., Indrabhüti's birth must be assigned to 607 B.C. and his 
death to 515 B.C. 


5. THE CANONICAL SCRIPTURES OF THE JAINAS. 


Those scriptures of the Jainas which are generally regarded as 

Nun ud Ossa canonical are divided into 45 siddhàntas or 
agamas, classified as 11 Angas, 12 Upangas, 

eto. “For the benefit of children, women, the old, and the illiter- 
ate," these were composed in the Ardha- Magadhi or Prakrta lan- 
guage. On the same principle the scriptures of the Buddhistic 
canon were originally written in Magadhi or Pali. It is maintained 








! Indrabhüti Gautama and Sudharma Svami were the joint compilers of the 
Jaina scriptures. But Indrabhüti became a- Kevalin or attained kevalajñāna (abso- 
lute knowledge) on the day on which Mahivira attained nfrvüna. He did not 
therefore occupy the chair of his teacher Mahüvira, but relinquished it to his spiri- 


. tual brother Sudharma Svümi. Cf. aufa aa Ata} faqet Qty uw: n (Hema- 


candra's Mah&viracarita, chap. v. MSS. lent by Muni Dharmavijaya and Indravi- 
java). 


? Possessor of absolute knowledge. Age a further reference to this title sce 
F. G. Bhandarkar's Report, 1883-84, p. 12 


s squwmraqt;famrfufa n "m TTA err rrr 
sat aowcPeraq tu maT wq: qa: RIZR: | 
"WXTUTEGWIQUI HW Eh EST 


ase uprssuprwug«eieraufe: ware nova 


(Siddhajayanti-caritra-tik&, noticed in Peterson's 3rd Report, App. 1, p. 38). 


+ sae anus mac vfu Asfa: fray 
aWamaenreanfad Stat a@arfaw | 
aif mua erar x Caro rag rereradra f wi 
Tra paraqa qu waf wr a 


(Gotamastotra by Jinaprabha Süri, extracted in Kāvyamālā, 7th Gucchaka, 
w p- 1 10). 


& For particulars about Indrabhüti Gautama, vide Dr. J. Klatt’s Pattüvali of 
the Kharataragaccha in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. XI, Sept. 1882, p. 246 ; and 
= Weber's Die Handschriften Verzeichnisse der Kóniglichea Bibliothek zu Berlin, pp. 

983 and 1030, in which are noticed Sarvarüjagani's —— on Ganadhara-sird 
áatakam tasüri, and ÉSri-patt&vali-vacan& of the Kharataragaccha. 
6 — —— in his Daéa-vaicülika-vrtti (Chap. III), observes :— 
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that originally the Angas were 12 in number. The 12th Anga, 
which was called Drstivada or the presentation of views, was 
written in Sanskrit.! - š 
The Drstiváda is not extant. It consisted apparently of five 

| : parts, in the first of which logie is said to 
— — have been dealt with. The Drstivada is 
reputed to have existed in its entirety at the time of Sthülabha- 
dra* who, according to the Tapagachapattavali, died in the year 
in which the 9th Nanda was killed by Candra Gupta (i.e. about 
327 B.C.) By 474 A.D. the Drstivada had disappeared alto- 
gether. Nothing is known as to the way in which logic was 
treated in the Drstivada.* 


š 6. LOGICAL SUBJECTS IN THE CANONS. 


The subject-matter of logic is touched upon in several of the 
45 Prakrta scriptures of the Jainas. In 
the Bhagavati-sütra,* Sthainanga-stitra, etc, 
which are Angas, and in the Prajüapaná-sütra which is an Upanga, 
there is a description of Naya, or the method of comprehending 
things from particular standpoints. In the Sthananga-sfitra, Bha- 
gavati-sütra, etc." there is a complete classification of valid know- 
ledge called pramana, pamdana, jñana, nana or hetu. 


Pramina and Naya. 


— M — ——— ——Y—O<LXS — >° X — — F— —— — — — — — — — — — — — — 


— | Vardham&na-siri, in his Ac&ra-dinakara, quotes the following passage from 
Agama :— 


«wu fafgarü aries warfteun fous | 
wil«rerrgue wu ATs THATS I 


2 Wide Cürnika of Nandi Sütra, page 478. published by Dhanapat Singh, Cal- 
cutta, and Peterson's 4th Report on Sanskrit MSS., p. cxxxvi. 


8 For a full history of the Drestivüda (called in PrAkrta Ditthivao) see Weber's 
Sacred Literature of the Jainas, translated by Weir Smis th in the Indian Antiquary, 
Vol XX, May 1891, pp. 170-182. 

è In the Bhazavati-sütra and Prajüspans-sütra, Naya is divided into seven 
kinds, viz. naigama, samgqraha, veyavahàara, rju-sutra, Sablda. samubhirtdha ana 
evasbbhüta. For an oxplanation of these terms see Umfisviiti, who instead of dividing 
Naya into seven kinds, first divides it into five kinds, and then subdivides one of 
the five, viz. sabda, into three kinds. 


6 In the Sthünáünga-sütra, knowledge (ñana) ts divided into (1) Pratyakea 
(direct knowledge) and (2) Paroksa (indirect knowledze). Pratyaksa again is sub- 
divided as Kevala jnüna (entire knowledge) and Akevala jnüna (defective know- 
ledge). The Akevala jnanma iz subdivided as aradhú and manah-paryaya. — The 
Patolea jüüna is subdivided as abhinthodha (mati) and 5ruta. Vide the Sthónànga 
sütra, pp. 45-48, and the Nandi-sütra, pp. 120-134: both publi hed by Dhanapat 
Singh and printed in Calcutta. See also what is said in the account of Umdsvati 


seq. qara wufeqw www, <fae ae qup, d ser Ou NU Ss Umum OS | 
(Sthánünga-sütra, chap. 6, p. 45). 
11 
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The word “Hetu” is found in the Prükrtra scriptures, but 
"vrai its use in these works makes it clear that 
it had not at this period acquired a very 
definite significance. In the Sthànàánga-sütra! it is used not only 
in the sense of reason, but also as a synonym for valid knowledge 
(Prama@na) and inference (Anumana). Hetu as identical with valid 
knowledge (Pramana) is stated to be of four kinds, viz. :— 
(1) knowledge derived from perception (Pratyaksa) ; 
(2) knowledge derived from inference (Anumana) : 
(3) knowledge derived through comparison (Upamüna); and 
(4) knowledge derived from verbal testimony or reliable autho- 
rity (Agama). 


When Hetu is used in the sense of inference (Anumana), it is 
classified according to the following types :— 


(1) This ts, because that is: There is a fire, because there is 


smoke. 

(2) This is not, because that is: It is not cold, because there is 
a fire. 

( ) This is, because that is nof: It is cold here, because there 
is no fire. 


(4) This is not, because that £s not: There is no ésimésapa tree 
here, because there are no trees at all. 


In the Sütrakrtünga* there is mention of vitarka (in Prakrta: 
viyakka) in the sense of speculation, tarka 
(in Prakrta: takka) in the sense of reason- 
ing or debate, paksa (in Prüákrta: pakkha) in the sense of a party, 
and chala in the sense of quibble. 


Several terms of debate. 


’ saa Se wef? wna a ae 
qu GAA sae ram 
Gua wu quis uw snm 
ufa w ufa sl Sa uf a | 
qa GT ta ufa a wfa ul 
wa uña a ufa wl ww n 


= and —— Suh pp. 309-310, published by 
° sfergrerd = fact avte, @ wu we wwrwart | 
X Suva camaque aig wespuau ww ovrog ú ú 
vana Teagife, sr ww geafear 
ead w fara, fw ent vet ii 
2a wurfw sitter, wes qatar | 


ws à aicgifa, usw dart over n se n 
(Sütrakrt&óga, p. 62, published by Dhanapat Singh, Calcutta). 
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In the Sthánàánga-sütra! an example, called in Prakrta naa (in 
3 ' Sanskrit jAata), is divided into four kinds, 
| a arg kinase viz. (1) aharana, a complete example which 
| bears similarity to the thing exemplified ` 
in all respects, (2) @harana-taddesa, a limited example which bears ` 
similarity to the thing exemplified only in respect of a part, (3) 
aharana-taddosa, a defective example, and (4) upanyasopanaya, an 
anecdote used as an example. 


x, In the Sthánánga-sütra* the following are enumerated as ex- 
| pedients in a hostile debate or debate a l'ou- 
— sige ina debate france. (1) Asakkaitta, taking some time 


in making oneself ready, (2) ussakkaitta, 

gaining enthusiasm after the enjoyment of leisure, (3) anulomaitta, 

propitiating the authorities or making them favourable, (4) prati- 

lomaittà , making the authorities hostile (against one's respondent), 

(5) bhaitta, serving the authorities, (6) bheyaitta, creating divisions. 

In the Sthánábga-sütra* the following are enumerated as the 
defects (dosa) of a debate :— 


(1) T'ajjata-dosa, the defect arising from a disputant being 
agitated in mind, (2) matibhanga-dosa, the 
aps gerecte now eee def oot arising from the — of his 
memory, (3) prasastr-dosa, the defect arising from the authorities, 
e.g. the president or the members, showing partiality, (4) part- 
harana-dosa, avoidance of the charges brought by a disputant, 
(5) laksana-dosa, the defect of definition [which may be too wide, 
too narrow or altogether incomprehensible}, (6) barana-dosa, the 
defect of arguing, (7) hetu-dosa, committing fallacies, (8) samkra- 
mana-dosa, diversion to other subjects, (9) nigraha-dosa, the de- 
fect of understanding, and (10) vastu-dosa, the defect of the sub- 
ject (of debate). 








š ! qafa? wre wan, ow ser, CIO, etua E. urua, cr 
=` Mai 
(Sthüánánga-sütra, p. 300, published by Dhanapat Singh, Calcutta). 
? wm faa? gen, cd HE, SIEL, WTA, qfaia, WITT. 
HALAT | 
(Sthününga-sütra, p. 421, published by Dhanapat Singh, Calcutta). 
5 gafa xr ww, d wer, aÀ, WERT, quaque qfowcaera, 


xuwqpu-mrcr wo dared, fame qas is! 
(Sthanüanga-sütra, p. 560, published by Dhanapat Singh, Calcutta). 
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CHAPTER II. 
Early Jaina writers on Logic. 
BHADRABAHU THE SENIOR (CIRCA 433-357 B.C.) 


BHADRABAHU THE JUNIOR (CIRCA 375 A.D. og 450—520 A.D.). 


Though we come across some technical terms of Ancient Logic 
in the canonical scriptures of the Jainas, yet we have no proof 
that the Jainas undertook at that stage to write any regular work 
on logic. The early Jaina writers who discussed definite prob- 
lems of logic, were Bhadrabahu and Umāsvāti. An elaborate 
discussion of certain principles of logic is found in a Prakrta com- 
mentary on the Daéa-vaikdlika-sitra, called DasavaikdAlika-nir- 
yukti. This commentary was the work of one Bhadrabáhu! of 
the Prācīna Gotra. For 45 years this sage lived the ordinary life 
of the world; 17 years he passed in the performance of religious 
vows (Vratas); and for 14 years he was acknowledged by the 
Jainas to be the foremost man of his age ( Yuga-pradhana).* He 
was a Srutakevalin,* that is, one versed in the 14 Parwas of the 
Drstivada. 

The above-mentioned incidents are generally accepted as facts 
in the life of the author of the commentary. There is, however, 
some doubt as to the time in which he lived.* According to the 
records? of the Svetambaras he was born in 433 B.C. and died in 
357 B.C. The Digambaras maintain there were two Bhadrabahus ; 
that the first (BhadrabAhu the senior) lived to 162 years from the 


— — — — 


! For particulars vide Dr. J. Klatt's Kharataragaccha-pattivali in the Indian 
Antiquary, Vol. XL, Sept. 1882, p. 247; Weber II, p. 999; Peterson's 4th Report 
on Sanskrit M55., p. Ixxxiv; and Dr. H. Jacobi's edition of the I&alpasütra, Intro- 
duction, pp. 11-15. Bhadrabáhu (senior) seems to have lived between 380 B.C. 
and 314 B.C., if ho was really a contemporary of King Candra Gupta (Maurya), but 
about 375 A.D. if he lived at the time of Candra Gupta II, called Vikramaditya, of 
the Gupta dynasty. d Š 

£ In the VicAra-ratna-sarnzraha by Jayasoma-stri noticed by Peterson in his 
3rd Report on Sanskrit MSS., pp. 307-308, Bhadrabáhu is included among the 
Yuga- varas or Yuga-pradhánnas. 

3 For further Seti e ea about this title see R. G. Bhandarkar's Report, 1883- 

.» D. 122. 
i A In Weber II, p. 999, in which the Gurvávali-sütra of MahopüdhyRya Dhar- 
masigaragani is noticed, we read of Sambhütivijaya and Bhadrabáühu ** Ubhau-pi 
ttadharau." 
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nirvana of Mahavira, that is, up to 365 B.C,, and that the second ! 
(Bhadrabahu the junior) to 515 years from the nirvana of Mahavira. 
that is, up to 12 B.C. They do not state definitely which of these 
Bhadrabahus was the author of the DaSavaikalika-niryukti, but 
they hold the view that the second was the author of several of ` 
the existing Jaina works. The Svetàmabara records do not contain 
any mention of the second Bhadrabahu, but in the Rsimandala- 
prakarana-vrtti* and Kalpa-sütra-subodhikà-vrtti, two commen- 
taries of the Svetambaras, and in the Caturviméati prabandha, it is 
stated that Bhadrabahu lived in the south in Pratisthana and was a 
brother of Varühamihira. Now Varahamihira is popularly believed 
to have lived in the first century B.C. It is possible therefore, even 
according to the Svetambaras, that the DaSavaikalika-niryukti was 
the work of a commentator who, if we rely on popular belief, lived 
about the time of the opening of the Christian era. As a fact 
Bhadrabahu could not have lived much earlier than 500 A.D. if 
he was a brother of VarAhamihira. 

From the confusing traditions preserved by the Jainas, it 
may be concluded that Bhadrabahu lived in the reign of Candra 
Gupta II, called Vikramaditya, about 375 A.D. 

Whatever was his date, the author of the Da$avaikülika-nir- 
yukti wrote commentaries (niryuktis) on the following Jaina scrip- 
tures :—AvaSyaka-sitra, Uttaridhyayana-sitra, Acàáranga-sütra, 
Sutra-krtanga-sütra, Dasasruta-skandha-sitra, Kalpa-sütra, 
Vyavahára-sütra, Sürya-prajnapti-sütra, and Rsibhasita-sütra. 


7. BHADRABAHU'S SYLLOGISM. 


Bhadrabahu did not set himself to analyse knowledge with 
the object of evolving a system of logic. His object was to illus- 


— — — — 
— —— 


fada fazer fara 

at w alta wesmeu tos | 
aaifata: qafewus: 

SI wawarwq warp w" tu d 


(Gurvüvali by Munisundara-süri published in the Jaina Y aáovijayva-zrantham&la 
ol Benares, p. 4). 


| Wide the Sarasvati-gaccha-patt&vali in the Indian Antiquary, October 1891. 
and March 1892. 
2 


Vide Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar's Reports on Sanskrit MSS. during 1883-84, 
p.138. Bhadrabéhu must have lived as late as the 6th century A.D., it he was 
really a brother of that Varáhbamihira who was one of the nine Gems at the court of 
Vikramditya. Munis Dharmavijaya and Indravijaya maintain that Bhadrabüaühu's 
brother was not the same Var&Rharihira that adorned the court of Vikramisdityn. 


s wfwwregt werwfürwx wagers fest wafer]; weareitrere w<< az: 
wa acre) fiaa ara TY siwi war furan arate | 


(Kalpa-sütra-subodhiküvrtt! printed in Bombay). 
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(the. truth of certain principles of the Jaina religion. To do 
he, in his Da$avaikülika-niryukti, elaborated a syllogism 
onsisting of ten parts (dasavayava-vakya), and then demonstrated 
how the religious principles of Jainism satisfied the conditions of 
! + ad syllogism. 

— — — The following is an example :— 

ig = (1) The proposition (Pratij&a),—''to refrain from taking life 

The Sylogism of ten parts. js the greatest of virtues." 

(2) The limitation of the proposition (Pratijta-vibhakti) —'' to 
refrain from taking life is the greatest of virtues, according to the 
Jaina 'Tirthankaras." 

. (3) The reason (Hetu),—‘‘to refrain from taking life is the 
. greatest of virtues, because those who so refrain are loved by the 
gods and to do them honour is an act of merit for men." 

(4) The limitation of the reason (Hetu-vibhakti) ,—*'*' none but. 
those who refrain from taking life are allowed to reside in the 
highest place of virtue." 

(5) The counter-proposition ( Vipaksa),—‘‘ but those who des- 
pise the Jaina Tirthankaras and take life are said to be loved by 
the gods, and men regard doing them honour as an act of merit. 
Again, those who take life in sacrifices are said.to be residing in 
the highest place of virtue. Men, for instance, salute their fathers- 
in-law as an act of virtue, even though the latter despise the 
Jaina Tirthankaras and habitually take life. Moreover, those 
who perform animal sacrifies are said to be beloved of the gods.” 

(6) The opposition to the counter-proposition ( Fipaksapra- 
tisedha),—''those who take life as forbidden by the Jaina Tirtha- 
nkaras do not deserve honour, and they are certainly not loved by 


— 
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! 4 3 weg Por! $w-faa h faatafa T |! 
fazat wigar aufeeet foam s tee U | 
eee miryuktí, p. 74, published under the patronage of Dhanapat 


Singh by the Nirnaya Sagara Press, Bombay; and Dr. E. Leumann’s edition of 
DaáavaikAlika-niryukti, p. 649). 


The Jainas characterise a syllogism of ten parts as the best (utama), a syllo: 
gism of five parts as the mediocre (madhyama), and a syllogism of two parts as 
the worst (jaghanya). Candra Prabha Süri (1102 A.D.) observes :— 


ware: sea awelqqurfae: war uaa ca) ae Xp WIRT THEN 
wey uIruuafeqaw awa, Syd Sms wer? AUT | 


(Ny&sy&vatara-vivrti on verse 20 of Ny&yüvatüra, p. 8, oditod by Satis Chandra 
Vidyabhusana, Calcutta). Similarly Ratnaprabha Sar (1181 A.D.) saya :— 


weifegery qe) aa sqai ened wcreiqurew tow wafa i 
awed g aaay grau amq gury | mw ya: Jaa ENN | 


UNUM MN 







|. (Sy &d-v&c i-keraü-vatürik&, p. 20. Chap. IIT, edited by Hara Govind Das 
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the gods. It is as likely that fire will be cold as that they will be 
- loved by the gods or to do them honour will be regarded by men 
as an act of merit. Buddha, Kapila and others, though really not 
fit tobe worshipped, were honoured for their miraculous sayings, 
but the Jaina Tirthankaras are honoured because they speak abso- 
lute truth.”’ 

= (7) An instance or example (Drstanta),—" the Arhats and 
Sadhus do not even cook food, lest in so doing they should take 
life. They depend on householders for their meals.” 


(8) Questioning the validity of the instance or example 
(Asanka),—‘*the food which the householders cook is as much 
for the Arhats and Sadhus as for themselves. If, therefore, any 
insects are destroyed in the fire, the Arhats and Sadhus must 
share in the householders’ sin. Thus the instance cited is not 
convincing.” 

(9) The meeting of the question (Asanka-pratisedha),—'* the 
Arhats and Sadhus go to householders for their food without 
giving notice and not at fixed hours. How, therefore, can it be 
said that the householders cooked food for the Arhats and 
Sadhus? Thus the sin, if any. is not shared by the ArAats and 
Sadhus.”’ 
| (r0) Conclusion (Nigamana),—'' to refrain from taking life is 
therefore the best of virtues, for those who so refrain are loved by 
the gods, and to do them honour is an act of merit for men." 


8. BHADRABAHU’S EXPLANATION OF Syddvada. 


Bhadrabahu in his Sütra-krtüábga-niryukti! mentions another 
principle of the Jaina Logic called Syadvada 
(Swat '* may be" and Vada *' assertion," or 
the assertion of possibilities) or Saplabhangt-naya (the sevenfold 
paralogism ). 

The Syadvada* is set forth as follows :—(1) May be, it is, (2) 
may be, it is not, (3) may be, it is and it is not, (4) may be, it 


Syüdvüda. 


wfuwas fatcurd 
wrfafenps q wre cesta | 
quifaa unst 
aucara wow*iwrg std 
(Sütra-krt&nga-niryukti, skandbha I, adhyBya 12, p. 448, edited by Bhim Singh 
Manak and printed in the Nirnaya Sagara Press, Bombay). 
Cf. Sthününga-sütra, p. 316, published by Dhanapat Singh, Benares edition. 


2 Ci. Sarvadaráana-sarcigraha, translated by Cowell and Gough, p. 55. For full 
——— about SyAdvada or Saptabhangi-naya vide Saptabhangi-tarangini b) 
imala Düsa prin in Bombay. 
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indescrib ble, XM may be, it is and yet is indescribable, (6) may 
be, it is. not, and it is also indescribable, (7) may be, it is and it is 

not ai d it is also indescribable. 
9. UMASVATI 
(1-85 A.D.). 


rat he | 

| Jaina philosophy recognises seven categories, viz. (1) the soul 
(Jtva), (2) the soul-less (Ajiva), (3) action 
ue Tetyvirthlidhigsma (Asrava), (4) bondage (Bandha), (5) re- 
straint (Sar vara), (6) destruction of the 
consequences of action (Nirjara), and (7) release or salvation 
(Moksa). According to the Tattvárthüádhigama-sütra! which with 
a Bhasya or commentary was composed by one Umasvati, these 
categories can be comprehended only by Pramana, the means of 
valid knowledge and by Naya, the method of comprehending things 

from particular standpoints. 
Umasvati is better known as Vacaka-Sramana: he was 
Iota life also called Nagaravacaka, this title being 
i probably a reference to his Sakha (spiritual 
genealogy). The Hindu philosopher Madhav&acarya calls him 
Umiasvati-vicakacarya.* He lived for 84 years, 8 months, and 6 
days and ascended heaven in Samvat 142, i.e. in 85 A.D. In the 
Tattvarthadhigama-siitra Umasviati gives the following account ê 
of himself :— He was born in a village called Nyagrodhikà, but he 
wrote the Tattvarthadhigama-sitra in Pátliputra or Kusumapura 
(modern Patna). He belonged to the Kaubhisanin-gotra. His 
father was Svati and he was poupequensy sometimes called Svati- 


— — — — — — — 
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| There are commentaries on the Tattvürth&dhigama-sütra by PüjyapRda 
Svümin called Sarv&rtha-siddhi, by Akalankadeva called Tattvartha- vartik&lank&ra, 
etc.. which will be mentioned later. 


2 Vide Sarvadar$ana-satngrahn, chapter on Jama daréana. 


7 wuifesivegaa few great wupeenrfes i 
| ahitua eraa amq ease Ue d 
wd cw Vang woe ura Wer wwrd | 
mw w qonasa fa Santee gud 
xuxumiacarq er SSRI ex i 
aeui erus rete: wen gw od 


(Tattvarth&dhigama-sütra, chap. X. p. 233, edited by Mody Keshavlal Prem- 
chand in the Bibliothoca Indica series, C cutta). 
(by Tm — Senvioned by Peterson in Eyed a 
For —— Te if about Umdeviti see Peterson's 4th Re 
i DF oy Dr. — 





Evi, a where bs he observes that in the Digambara — ublished 
Indian Antiquary, XX, p. 341, Umiaevirmin (pro the ` 
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tanaya. He was also known as Vatsi-suta, because his mother 
was Uma of the Vatsagotra. In the Tirthakalpa of Jinaprabha- 
süri, it is stated that Umasvati was the author of 500 Sanskrit pra- 
karanas (treatises). He is said to have belonged to the Svetam- 
bara sect, though it is probable that the distinction between that 
sect and the Digambaras had not in his time come into existence. 


10. Umwasvarrs Doctrine or Pramana (Ricut KNOWLEDGE). 


In the Tattvarthadhigama-sitra Pramana fluctuates between 
aie at et the meanings of valid knowledge and the 
ce aaisen —— means of valid knowledge. In its former 
direct knowledge. yatta, sense Pramama, according to this Sūtra, is 
| | of two kinds: (1) Paroksa, indirect know- 
ledge, which is acquired by the soul through external agencies 
such as the organs of sense, and (2) Pratyaksa, direct knowledge, 
which is acquired by the soul without the intervention of external 
agencies. Paroksa, indirect knowledge, includes mati! and sruta, 
for these are acquired by the soul through the medium of the 
senses and the mind. Knowledge which is attained by Yoga (con- 
centration) in its three stages, of avadhi, manahparyaya and kevala 
—is a species of Pratyaksa, direct knowledge, because it is acquired 
by the soul not through the medium of the senses. 
Umiasvati contends* that inference (Anumdna), comparison 


same as Umasviti) is included as the sixth Digambara Siri of the Sarasvati-gaccha, 
between Kundakunda and Lohicarya Il. According to Dr. Hoernle (vide ** Two 
Pattüvalis of the Sarasvatigaccha " bv Dr. Hoernle in the Indian Antiquary, Vol 
XX, October 1891, p. 351) the date of Üm&üsvümin's accession is 44 A.D., and he 
lived for St years, 8 months and 6 days. Dr. Hoernle adds, the IKKñathšsarpgha 
arose in the time of Umasvaimin. 
Umüsvüti's Tattvárth&dbhizama-sütra with his bhasya, together with Püjà-pra 

karana, Jambudvipa-samüsa and Praáamarati, has been published by the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Calcutta, in one volume, which ends thus :— 


afa: faauiga wenmassperfaacqauw: cta | 
(Jambudvipa-samAsa, p. 38, published as Appendix C to the Tattvartha 
dhigama sütra in the Bibliotheca Indica series). 
The 'fattvürthüdhigama-sütra has been translated into English by Mr. J. L. 
J aini of Indore. 
! Mati is knowledge of existing things acquired through the senses and thi 
mind, | ! 
Sruta is knowledge of things (past, present and future) acquired through 
reasoning and study. — — 
AvadAi ia knowledge of things beyond the range of our perception. 
Munahparyiya is knowledge derived from reading the thoughts of others. 
Kevala is unobstructed, unconditional and absolute knowledge. s 
2 In the bhāsya on aphorism 12, of Chapter | of the Tattvarthadhigama-sutra, 
Umüsváüti observes :— : | E 
wsarsiqararasiwqiqfergsrarararai q s qarat fa airaa wagw na fata 
" | ` € - e - = 
www mjua wreemcwmec n D Liyu fasu fanar ! 


* (Tattvürthüdhigamau-sütra, p. 16). 
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Xt af . 
(Upamana Serbal key: or reliable authority (Agama), pre- 
sum ipt on (Arthapatti), probability (Sambhava), and non-existence 
 (Abhava), ‘are not separate sources of valid knowledge: he includes 


p nem under Paroksa (indirect knowledge). According to his 


theory the majority of them are the result of the contact of the 
senses with the objects which they apprehend; and some of them 
are not sources of valid knowledge at all. 

It is interesting to note that according to Umasvati and the 
earlier Jaina philosophers all sense-perceptions (visual perception, 





auditory perception, ete.) are indirect apprehensions, inasmuch as 


the soul acquires them not of itself but through the medium of 
the senses, The words Paroksa and Pratyaksa are thus used by 
these authors in senses quite opposite to those which they bear 
in Brahmanic logic and in the later Jaina Logic.’ 


11. UmaAsvatr’s EXPLANATION OF Naya (rue Moon oF 
STATEMENTS). 


In the Tattvàrthaàdhigama-sütra, Naya* is described as the 


method by which things are comprehended 

Naya, the method of from particular standpoints. It is of five 

ca ema Cee Lok. Mini ls :—( 1) Naigama, the non-distinguished 

or non-analytical, (2) Samgraha, the col- 

lective, (3) Vyavahara, the practical, (4) Hju-sittra, the straight or 
immediate, (5) Sabda, the verbal or nominal. 

Naigama, the non-analvtical, is the method by which an ob- 
ject is regarded as possessing both general 
and specific properties, no distinction being 
made between them. For instance, when you use the word 
"bamboo," you are indicating a number of properties some of 
which are peculiar to the bamboo, while others are possessed by 
it in common with other trees. You do not distinguish between 
these two classes of properties. 


Naigama, 








— — - ——— — — 








In his bhaeya on 1—6 of the Tattvarthidhigama-sitra, Umüsvüti obgerves :— 
wg ira tama | (watas Sh ad pon sr, p. 9). 
In his b^Za*sya on 1—35 he mentions the four Pramfnas thus :— 
WD ZI VAST sa Vara: warmita vu: qawa afanar w sr aT 
farufaunu: eaten agung xf ú (Tattv&rth&dhigame-sütra, p. 35). 

al iP 8 seem to refer to those in the Ny&ya-Sütra of the 
Edu Terras Aksapida. "Bub the same four kinds are also referred to as sub- 
divisions of Hetu the Sth&o&nga Sütra of the Jainas, p. 309, published by 
Dhanapat Singh and printed in Calcutta. 


— Paro tand armnvyavaharika pratyaksa while ee: bogey for pāra- 
»" | * (vide "Pramaoa- nayna-tattvaülokülaniAra, chapter I I). 
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Samgraha, the collective, is the method which takes into con- 
—  sideration generic properties only, ignoring 
particular properties. 
Vyavahara, the practical, is the method which takes into con- 
sideration the particular only. The gene- 
ral without the particular is a nonentity. 
If you ask a person to bring you a plant, he must bring you a 
particular plant, he can not bring plant in general. 
 Rjit-sutra, the straight or immediate, is the method which 
considers a thing as it exists at the mo- 
ment, without any reference to its past or 
its future. It is vain to ponder over a thing as it was in the past 
or as it will be in the future. All practical purposes are served 
by considering the thing itself as it exists at the present moment. 
For instance, a man who in a previous birth was my son is now ' 
born as a prince, but he is of no practical use to me now. The 
method of Hju-suütra recognises the entity itself (bhava), but does 
not consider its name (mama) or image (sthápaná), or the causes 
which constituted it (dravya). The fact that a cowherd is called 
Indra does not make him lord of the heavens. An image of a 
king can not perform the functions of the king. The causes, which 
exist in me now and will necessitate my being born hereafter with 
a different body, can not enable me to enjoy that body now. 
Sabda,' the verbal, is the method of correct nomenclature. It 
— is of three kinds, viz. Samprata, the suit- 
` able. Samabhirñaha, the subtle, and Evar- 
bhüta, the such-like. In Sanskrit a jar is called ghata, kumbha or 
kalasa, and these are synonymous terms. Samprata consists in 
using a word in its conventional sense, even if that sense is not 
justified by its derivation. For example the word ** Satru, ac- 
cording to its derivation, means “ destroyer,” but its conventional 
meaning is “enemy.” Samabhirüdha consists in making nice dis- 
tinctions between synonyms, selecting in each case the word 
which on etymological grounds is the most appropriate. Evam- 
bhüta consists in applying to things such names only as their 
actual condition justifies. Thus a man should not be called 
Sakra (strong), unless he actually possesses the Sakti (strength) 
which the name implies. 


— — — — 


Vayavahira. 


Rju-sütra. 








— — 


1 Um&sv&üti in his bhüázya on 1-35 observes :— 
e 


xwvreifewie waw: arate ww wap uwa: wa WES 
sima: wafwew: uuearéwtaws fa 


(Tattvarthidh igama-sütra, p. 32). 








CHAPTER III. 
Jaina writers on Systematic Logic. 


12, THe WRITTEN RECORDS OF THE JAINAS 
(COMMENCING FROM 453 A.D... 


The teachings of Mahavira as contained in the Jaina Agamas 


Historical period. are said to have been handed down by 

memory for several centuries until in Vira 
Samvat 980 or A D. 453, they were codified in writing by De- 
vardhi Gani,' otherwise known as KsamásSramana, at a, council 


» held at Valabhi (near Bhavanagara in Guzerat). According to 


- 


this theory the authentic history of the Jaina literature commences 


from 453 A.D , and all that preceded that period is to be regarded 
as merely traditional. 


13, SYSTEMATIC JAINA LOGIC. 


During the era of tradition there existed no systematic Jaina 
treatise on Logic, its principles being included in the works on 
metaphysics and religion. With the commencement of the his- 
torieal period in 453 A.D. there grew up, among the Jainas of 
both the Svetambara and Digambara sects, a band of scholars who 
devoted themselves to the study of logic with great interest and 
enthusiasm. They wrote treatises on logic the rules of which 
clashed neither with the religious dogmas of the Bráhmanas nor 
with those of the Buddhists and Jainas. These treatises, along 
with the similar works of the Buddhists, contributed to the forma- 
tion of the Mediæval School of Indian Logic. 


—— ——— — — m — —— — — — ——T. — 


| Vide Dr. Klatt’s Pattüvali of the Kharataragac cha in the Indian Antiquary , 
Sept. 1882, Vol. XI, 247. and Dr. Jacobi's Kalpas:itra, Introduction, p. 15. 
also Vinaya Vijaya Gani s commentary on the Kalpasütra which quotes the follow- 
ing text :— 
awfegcfes wu! 
afe www uwuswssf« | 
S= urma fetes | 


serum wur WTA ature ú v ú 
E (Sukhabodhilü-tik& to Kalpasütra, p 433, printed in Kathiwar by Hira Lal 
in Devardbi Gapi's redaction of the Kalpasü tra (vide Dr. Jacobi's edition of 
the Kalpasütra, p. 67) we read :— 
—— M sem Mahüvirassa java cabin Brg faa ere nAVAVÁSARA- 
fim vikkamtaib dasamassa ya vása-mayasse, ayer asi ime samvacchare kile 


— iu (148). ' "d 
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14. SrppHASENA DiIvAKARA alias KSAPANAKA 
'"(anouT 480—550 A.D.). 


The first Jaina writer on systematic logic was Siddhasena 
Divakara. It was he who for the first time laid the foundation 
of a science called Logic among the Jainas by compiling a treatise 
called Nyāyāvatāra ! in thirty-two short stanzas. 


Siddhasena Divakara is also famous as the author of the Sam- 
matitarka-sütra which is a work in Prakrta on general philosophy 
containing an elaborate discussion on the principles of logic. 
This author, who belonged to the Svetambara sect, has been men- 
tioned by Pradyumna Sari (g.».) in his Vicára-sára-prakarana * and 
by Jina Sena Sūri in the Adipurina dated 783 A.D. 


Siddhasena, who was a pape Vrddha-vadisiri, received the 

| tue name of Kumuda-candra* at the time of 
— M ento. ordination. He is said to have split, by 
the efficacy of his prayers, the Linga, the Brahmanical symbol of 
Rudra, in the temple of Mahakala at Ujjayini, and to have called 
forth an image of ParSvanatha by reciting his Kalyàána-mandira- 
stava. He is believed by Jainas to have converted Vikramaditya 
to Jainism 470 years after the nirvana of Mahavira, that is, in 
57 B.C.* 
7 But Vikramaditya of Ujjaini does not seem to be so old, as 
he has been identified by scholars with Yasodharma Deva, king 
of Malwa, who, on the authority of Alberuni, defeated the Huns 
at Korur in 533 A.D. This view of scholars agrees well with the 
statement of the Chinese pilgrim Hwen-thsang, who visited India 
in 629 A.D. and says that a very powerful king, presumably 
Vikramaditya, reigned at Ujjaini 60 years before his arrival there.* 
Moreover, Varahamihira, who was one of the nine Gems at the 
court of Vikramaditya, is known to have lived between 505 A.D. 


— [rr 9 — — — — 








|! Wide No. 741 in the list of MSS. purchased for the Bombay Government as 
noticed by Peterson in his 5th Report, p. 929, A manuscript of the NyfiyAvatara 
with Vivrti was procured for me from Bhavanagara, Bombay, by Muni Dharma- 
vijaya and his pupil Sci Indravijaya. The NyüyR-vatüra with commentary and trans- 


lation edited by Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana i» available in Calcutta and Arrah. 


2 daa y afge far rfe x mus | 


wage q|ut«v ug ww —— qm uv 
(Vic&ra sfira-prakarana, noticed by Peterson in his 3rd Report, p. 272). 


8 Cf. Prabhüvakacaritra VIIT, V. 57. 

è For other particulars about Siddhasens Divükara see Dr. Klatt's Pattüvali 
of the Kherataragaccha in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. XI, Sept. 188?, p. 247. 
Vide also Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar's report on Sanskrit MSS., during 1883-84, pp. 115. 
140. Also the Prabandha-cintámanni translated by Mr. Tawney in the Bibliotheca 
Indica series of Calcutta, pp. 10-14. 

5 Vide Boal's Buddhist Records, Vol. II, p. 261. 
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TS of? Vi a ramadit a. 
=<  Siddhasena Divakara seems to have been a senior contem- 
| porary of Jinabhadra Gani Ksamááramana (484—588 A.D.) who 
d -criticises DvatrimSat-dvatrimsika of which the N yáyüvatàra is a 
d part. : 
. 15. SIDDHASENA S NYAYAVATARA. kx 


The Nyáyáüvatára written in Sanskrit verse gives an exposi- 
tion of the doctrine of Praména (sources of valid knowledge) and 
Naya (the method of comprehending things from particular stand- 

i points). 
Pramāņna—Right Knowledge. 


Pramama is right knowledge which illumines itself as well as 
ME peroption. other things without any obstruction. It 
aw P is of two kinds: (1) direct valid knowledge 
or perception (Pratyaksa) and (2) indirect valid knowledge ( Pa- 
roksa). Direct valid knowledge (Pratyaksa) is two-fold: (1) prac- 
tical By sooner iks) which is the knowledge acquired by the soul * 


t^ 4. 





1 Var&harnihira chose UE 427 or A.D. 505 as the initial year of his astronomi- 
cal calculation, showing thereby that he lived about that time: 


nifa adu) raranga SEDWIET 
wwiwfug wr] waag? stay fa«asurep ú = ú 
(Pafcasiddb&ntik&, chap. 1, edited by Dr. G. Thibaut and Sudhikara Dvivedi). 


Vide also Dr. Thibaut's Introduction to the Paücasiddhüntik&, p. xxx. 
z The nine Gems are :— 


went: equos ig: "E 
Varane wrudc saza: | 
wna! wcrefafed) wq: surat 


<arfa Ñ wea uw ferns ú 
(J yotirvid&bharana). 


| In the Paücatantra and other Brahmanic Sanskrit works as well as in the 
Avadinakal tü and other Buddhist Sanskrit works the Jaina ascetics are nick- 
naned as arme 


* waregifuw ay ques faga i 
— — Tar qus: Feuawx awapa doen 
aa went Ifa que! vfa aig 
————— nib 
| — — MS, 2 
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through the five senses (the eye, ear, nose, tongue and touch) 


- = 


and the mind (Manas), and (2) transcendental (Paramarthika) 

which is the infinite knowledge that comes from the perfect en- 

lightenment of the soul: it is called Kevala or absolute know- 
ledge. 

Indirect valid knowledge (Paroksa) is also of two kinds: (1) 

| x inference (Anumana) and (2) verbal testi- 

MAE — mony (Sabda). Verbal testimony is the 


knowledge derived from the words of reliable persons including 


knowledge from scripture. Suppose a young man coming to the 


side of a river cannot ascertain whether the river is fordable or 


not, and immediately an old experienced man of the locality, who 


has no enmity against him, comes and tells him that the river is 


easily fordable: the word of the old man is to be accepted as a 
source of valid knowledge called personal testimony or Laukika 
Sabda. Scripture is also a source of valid knowledge for it lays down 
injunctions on matters which baffle perception and inference : for 
instance, it teaches that misery is the consequence of vice. Know- 
ledge derived from this source is called scriptural testimony or 
Sastraja Sabda. Scripture is defined as that which was first cog- 
nised or composed by a competent person, which is not such as to 
be passed over by others, which is not incompatible withgthe truths 
derived from perception, which imparts true instruction nd which 


is profitable to all men and is preventive of the evil path. 





Inference (Anumana) is the correct knowledge of the major 
term (Sadhya) derived through the middle 
term (Hetu, reason, or Linga, sign) which 
is inseparably connected with it. It is of two kinds: (1) inference 
for one's own self (Svarthanumana) and (2) inference for the aake 
of others (Pararthanumana). 


Inference. 


The first kind is the inference deduced in one's own mind 
after having made repeated observations. A man by repeated 
observations in the kitchen and elsewhere forms the conclusion in 
his mind that fire is always an antecedent of smoke. Afterw ards, 
he is not certain whether a hill which he sees has fire on it or not. 
But, noticing smoke, he at once brings to mind the inseparable 
connection between fire and smoke, and concludes that there must 
be fire on the hill. This is the inference for one's own self. 


If the inference is communicated to others through words, it 


4 — — — — - 


) ELE kik wg 15&vu rc Www 
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(Verse 9, Ny&y@vat&re). 
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d an inference for the sake of others. A type of this kind | 
ence is as follows : — x | 


es "E — (1) The hill (minor term or Paksa) is full of fire (major term or 


^" | I Sadhya > 
— o (®©) because it is full of smoke (middle term or Hetu); 
— — (3) whatever is full of smoke is full of fire, as, e.g. a kitchen 
W (example or Drstanta) ; 
(4) so is this hill full of smoke (application or Upanaya): 
(5) therefore this hill is full of fire (conclusion or Nigamana). 


In a proposition —* subject is the minor term (Paksa) and 

x á the predicate the major term (Sddhya). 
eee The minor term is that with which the 
connection of the major term is to be shown. In the proposition 
'* the hill is full of fire," the Aill is the minor term and fire major 
term. The middle term (Hetu) is defined as that which cannot 
occur otherwise than in connection with the major term. "Thus 
in the proposition: “the hill is full of fire because it is full of 
smoke," smoke is the middle term which cannot arise from any 
other thing than fire which is the major term. The example 
(Drstanta) is a familiar case which assures the connection between 
the major term and the middle term. It is of two kinds. (1) 
homogeneous or affirmative (Sadharmya), such as **the hill is full 
of fire because it is full of smoke, asa kitchen," and (2) hetero- 
geneous or negative (Vaidharmya) which assures the connection 
between the middle term and major term by contrariety, that is, 
by showing that the absence of the major term is attended by the 


absence of the middle term, such as ‘‘ where there is no fire there 
is no smoke, as in a lake." 


In an inference for the sake of others the minor term (Paksa) 
must be explicitly set forth, otherwise the reasoning might be 


misunderstood by the opponent, e.g. This hill has fire because it 
has smoke. 


This instance. if the minor term is omitted, will assume the 
following form :— 


Having fire, | Because having smoke. 


Here the opponent might not at once recollect any instance 
in which fire and smoke exist in union, and might mistake a lake 
for such an instance. In such a case the whole reasoning will be 
misunderstood. 


If that of which the major term or predicate is affirmed, is 

opposed by evidence, public opinion, one's own statement, etc., 

- we have that which is known as the fallacy of the minor term 
(Paksabhasa) of which there are many varieties. 


k i- 
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The semblance or fallacy of the minor term (Paksabhasa) 
L arises when one attributes to it as a proved 
— of the minor fact that which is yet to be proved, or 
| | which is incapable of being proved, or when 
it is opposed to perception and inference, or inconsistent with 
public opinion or incongruous with one's own statement, thus :— 
| (1) “The jar is corporeal ( paudgalika) "—this is a conclusion which 
is yet to be proved to the opponent. 
(2) “Every thing is momentary "—this is a Saugata conclusion 
which, according to the Jainas, is incapable of being proved. 
(3) “The general particular (samanya viéesa) things are without 
parts, are distinct from each other and are like themselves alone ''— 
this is opposed to perception. 
(4) “There is no omniscient being"'—this is, according to the 
Jainas, opposed to inference. 
(5) “The sister is to be taken as wife "—this is inconsistent with 
public opinion. 
(6) “All things are non-existent "—this is incongruous with one's 
own statement. 


Inseparable connection or invariable concomitance (Vyaptt) is 
Inssperabla connection the constant accompaniment of the middle 
x l ` term by the major term. In the inference: 
“this hill is full of fire, because it is full of smoke," the connec- 
tion between fire and smoke, that is, the constant presence of fire 
with smoke, is called Vydapti or Inseparable Connection. It is of 
two kinds: (1) Intrinsic, and (2) Extrinsic. 
Intrinsic inseparable connection (Antar-vyapti) occurs when 
the minor term (paksa), itself as the common 
aga be ie abode of the middle term (ketu) and the major 
term (südhya), shows the inseparable connection between them, 
thus :— 
(1) This hill (minor term) is full of fire (major term) : 
(2) because it is full of smoke (middle term). 
Here the inseparable connection between fire and smoke is 
shown by the hill (minor term) in which both of them abide. 
Extrinsic inseparable connection (Bahir-vyapti) oceurs when 
| š an example (drstënta) from the outside is 
— yapi introduced as the common abode of the 
middle term (Aetu) and the major term (sadhya) to assure the in- 
separable connection between them, thus :— 
(1) This hill is full of fire (major term) ; 
(2) because it is full of smoke (middle term) ; 
(3) as a kitchen (example). 
Here the reference to the kitchen 15 no easential part of the 
inference, but is introduced from without as a common instance 
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. of a place in which fire and smoke exist together, and so it re- 
affirms the inseparable connection between them. ! 

. Some logicians hold that that which is to be proved, that 

is, the major term (sddhya), can be established by intrinsic in- 

separable connection (Antar-vyapti) only: hence the extrinsic in- 

separable connection (Bahir vyápti) is superfluous. 

The semblance of reason or fallacy of the middle term (Het- 
vabhasa) arises from doubt, misconception 
or non-conception about it (the middle 
term). It is of three kinds :— 
isi (1) The unproved (Asiddha) : This is fragrant, because it is a sky- 
lotus. 

Here the reason (middle term), viz. the aky-lotus, is unreal. 


(2) The contradictory (Viruddha): ‘‘This is fiery, because it is a 
body of water.” 


Here the reason alleged is opposed to what is to be estab- 
lished. 
(3) The uncertain (Anaikantika) : ** Sound is eternal, because it is 
always audible.” 
Here the reason or middle term is uncertain, because audible- 
ness may or may not be a proof of eternity. 
The fallacy of example (Dretüntabhüsa) may arise in the 
E _ homogeneous or heterogeneous form, from 
— a defect in the middle term (ketu) or major 
ple. it 
term (sddhya) or both, or from doubt 
about them. 


Fallacies of the homogeneous example (Sadharmya-drstanta- 
bhasa) are as follows :— 

(1) Inference is invalid (major term), because it is a source of know- 
ledge (middle term), like perception (homogeneous example). 

Here the example involves a defect in the major term (sadhya), 
for perception is not invalid. 

(2) Perception is invalid (major term), because it is a source oj 
valid knowledge (middle term), like a dream (homogeneous example). 

Here the example involves a defect in the middle term (ketu), 
for the dream is not a source of valid knowledge. 

(3) The omniscient being is not existent (major term), because he 
is not apprehended by the senses (middle term), like a jar (homogeneous 
example). 

Here the example involves a defect in both the major and 
middle terms (sádhya and hetu), for the jar is both existent and 
apprehended by the senses. | 

' (4) This person is devoid of passions (major term), because he is 
mortal (middle term), like the man in the street (homogeneous example). 


ueni 


Fallacies of the middle 
term. 
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Here the example involves doubt as to the validity of the 
major term, for it is doubtful whether the man in the street is 


devoid of passions. 


(5) This person is mortal (major term), because he is full of pas- 


sions (middle term), like the man in the street (homogeneous example). 


. Here the example involves doubt as to the validity of the 
middle term, for it is doubtful whether the man in the street is 
devoid of passions. 


(6) This person is non-omniscient (major term), because he is full 
of passions (middle term). like the man in the street (homogeneous 
example). 


Here the example involves doubt as to the validity of both 
the major and middle terms, for it is doubtful whether the man 
in the street is full of passions and non-omniscient. 


It is stated in the Nyü&yAvatüra-vivrti that some unnecessarily lay down three 
d kinds of fallacy of the homogeneous oxample (Sadharmyadrstantabhasa), 
(1) Unconnected (.1nanvyaya), such as: This person is full of passions (major 
Mes because he is a espcaker (middle term), like a certain man in Magadha (ex- 
Am . 
Pero though a certain man in Magadha is both a speaker and full of passions, 
et there is no inseparable connection between **being ^ speaker” and *'*' being 
ull of passions." 
(2) Of connection unshown (4 pradar&itünvaya), such as :— 
Sound ia non-eternal (major term), because it is produced {middle term), as a 
jar (oxample). 
Here though there is an inseparable connection between ‘* produced" and 
** non-eternal,”” yet it has not been shown in the proper form as:— 
“ Whatever is produced is non-eternal, as a jar.” 
(3) Of inverted connection (Viparitünvaya), such as :— 
Sound ia non-eternal (major term), because it is produced (middle term). 
Hore if the inseparable connection (vyāpti) is shown thus— 
“Whatever is non-eternal is produced as a Jar," instead of— 
* Whatever is produced is non-eternal as a jar," the example would involve 
the fallacy of inverted connection. 


Fallacies of the heterogeneous example 


sed — ot — D Er anaa) are of six kinds, 


(1) Inference- is invalid (major term). because it is a source oj 
knowledge (middle term): whatever is not invalid is not a source of 
knowledge. as a dream (heterogeneous exa mple). 

Here the example involves in the heterogeneous form a defect 
in the major term (sadhya), for the dream is really invalid though 
it has been cited as not invalid. 

(2) Perception is non-reflective or nirvikalpaka (major term), be- 
cause it is a source of knowledge (middle term) : whatever is reflective 
or savikalpaka, is not a source of knowledge, as inference (heterogene- 
ous example). 

Here the example involves in the heterogeneous form a 
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| defect in the middle term (sadhana), for inference is really a source 
| of knowledge though it has been cited as not such. 

. (3) Sound is eternal and non-eternal (major term), because it is 
an existence (middle term): whatever is not eternal and non-eternal is 
not an existence, as a jar (heterogeneous example). 


Here the example involves in the heterogeneous form a de- 
fect in both the major and middle terms (sádhya and sadhana), 
for the jar is both “ eternal and non-eternal " and “ an existence." 

. (4) Kapila is not omniscient (major term), because he is not a 
propounder of the four noble truths (middle term): whoever is omni- 


scient is propounder of the four noble truths, as Buddha (the hetero- 
geneous example). 


4 
et 


Here the example involves in the heterogeneous form a doubt 
as to the validity of the major term (sádhya), for it is doubtful 
whether Buddha was omniscient. 


(5) This person is untrustworthy (major term), because he is full of 
passions (middle term): whoever is trustworthy is not full of passions, 
as Buddha (heterogeneous example). 


Here the example involves doubt as to the validity of the 
middle term (hetu), for it is doubtful whether Buddha is not full 
of passions. 


(6) Kapila is not devoid of passions (major term), because he did 
not give his own flesh to the hungry (middle term): whoever is devoid of 


passions gives his own flesh to the hungry, as Buddha (heterogeneous 
example). 


Here the example involves doubt as to the validity of both 
the major and middle terms (sadhya and sadhana), for it is doubt- 
ful whether Buddha was devoid of passions and gave his own 
flesh to the hungry. 


It ia stated in the NyB&yRvatürn-vivrti that some unnecessarily lay down three 
other kinds of fallacy of the heterogeneous example ( Vaidharmyad rstántábhüsa), 
vtz.— 

(1) Unseparated (.Avyatireki): This person is not devoid of passions (major 
term), because hó is a speaker (middle term): whoever is devoid of passions ia not 
a speaker, as a piece of stone (heterogeneous example). ! 

Here, though a piece of stone is both **devoid of passions” and ** not a 
speaker," yet there is no invariable separation (vyatireka vyGpti) between ** devoid 
of passions " and ** a spoaker.”’ x 

(2) Of separation unshown (A pradaréitavyatireka) : 

und is non-eternal (major term), because it is produced (middle term); as 
ether (example). : : i 

Here, tho there is an invariable separation between “° produced " and 
** eternal," yot it has not been shown in the proper form, such as: ** Whatever ia 
non-non-eternal is not —— "t — fs 

3) Of contrary separation iparita-vyatire $ 

kaa ia Nos erat (major term), because it is produced (middle term): what- 

ever is not produced is non-non-eternal, e.g. ether (example). 
the example has been put in a contrary way, for proper form should 
have been: Whatever is non-non-eternal is not produced, e.g. ether.” 
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Refutation (Diisana) is the pointing out of defects or fallacies 

Refutation. in the statements of the opponent in any 

| — of the forms enumerated above. The sem- 

blance of a refutation (Disanabhasa) is the contrivance to allege 
defects where there are no defects at all. 

The immediate effect of Pramáàma (valid knowledge) is the 

| removal of ignorance. 'The consequence of 

deter ag i of pra- the transcendental perception (Paramar- 

` thika Pratyaksa Pramama) is bliss and equa- 

nimity consisting in salvation (Moksa or final emancipation), 

while that of the other kinds of Pramana (direet and indirect 

knowledge) is the facility which they afford us to choose the desir- 

able and reject the undesirable things. 


Naya—the method of descriptions. 


Naya is the method of comprehending things from particular 
Noya or the method of standpoints. Thus we may conceive rose 
comprehending things either as a flower possessing the attributes 
from particular stand- common to all flowers or as a thing possess- 
uae ing attributes which are peculiar to the rose 
as distinguished from other flowers. The Naya is of seven kinds: 
naigama, samgraha, vyavahara, rjusütra, sabda, samabhirüdha, and 
evambhita. 

Knowledge which determines the full meaning of an object 

| through the employment, in the scriptural 

— — method, of one-sided nayas, is called Syad- 

vada-sruta. It is the perfect knowledge of things taken from all 

possible standpoints. Thus a thing may be, may not be, both 

may or may not be, etc., according as we take it from one or other 
standpoint. 

The soul (Jiva) is the knower, the illuminator of self and non- 
self, doer and enjoyer. It undergoes changes of condition and ts 
self-conscious, being different from the earth, water, etc. 

This system of Pramana and Naya, with which all of us are 
familiar and which serves to perform all practical functions, can- 
not-be traced to its beginning or followed to its end. 


16. JINABHADRA Gast KSAMASRAMANA 
(484—588 A.D. 


Jinabhadra Gani, author of a commentary on the AvaSyaka- 
niryukti called Visesivasyaka Bhásya, was born in Samvat 541 or 
484 A.D. He was well known as Ksamaéramana, and continued to 
be pontiff from 528 A.D. to 588 A.D. 


—n —— — — — F 


| Peterson's Fourth Report, p. xxxix. 
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(7. SmpHasENA Gast 
|. (800 A.D.) 

... Siddhasena Gani, who belonged to the Svetambara sect, was 

| the au hor of a commentary on Umüsvüti's Tattvarthadhigama- 

sūtra called Tattvārthațīikā.! in which the logical principles of Pra ` 
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|. mana (the sources of knowledge), and Naya (the method of com- 
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 prehending things from particular standpoints), have been fully 
. discussed. He was a pupil of Bhásváàmin* who was a spiritual 
successor of Simhasüri, himself a disciple of Dinna Gani. Siddha- 
sena Gani is generally believed to have been a contemporary of 
 Devardhigani Ksamá&ramana, who flourished 980 years after Maha- 
vira, or about 453 A.D. But as he has in his Tattvarthatika 
quoted Siddhasena Divükara and was posterior to Simhagiri or 
Simhasüri, a contemporary of Vikramaditya, I am inclined to sup- 
pose that he lived after 533 A.D. or about 600 A.D. 


18, SAMANTABHADRA 
(600 A.D.). 


Samantabhadra, who belonged to the Digambara sect of 
Southern India, was famous as the author of a well-known com 
mentary on Umasvati’s Tattvarthadhigama-sitra called Gandha- 
hasti-mahabhasya. The introductory part of this commentary is 
called Devágamastotra* or Aptamimamsa, and is replete with dis- 
cussions of logical principles besides a review of the contemporary 
schools of philosophy including the Advaita Vàáàda.*^ ‘The Aptami- 





| A palm-leaf manuscript of the-Tattvirthatika in the temple of Sáüntinütha, 
Cambay, has been noticed by Peterson in his 3rd Report, pp. 83-80. 


ANI iaga: SWATH eT ae STE: | 
Faranrse sifaar war fowssafa:g o 
(Tattvarthatiküá, noticed in Peterson's 3rd Report, p. 85). 


8 Simhasüri is identified by Peterson with Simhagiri who was a contemporary of 


Vikramaditya. iii 
am&ditye (Peterson's 4th Report, pp. cxxxi and cxxviii). 


Muni Dharmavijaya and his pupil Indra-vijaya tell me that Siddhasena Gani 
was à contemporary of Devardhigani Ksam&éramana, who flourished 950 years 
after the néirrüna of Mahfvira. Vide also Uvisagadasio edited by A. F. R. 
Hoernle, Appendix III, page 50. 

* In the P&ándavapurRna Samantabhadra is extolled as the author of the Deva- 


gamastotra :— 
ears! weet arg wayma: 
Pata ara ww TAG ae —— 
(Pündavapurüna, noticed in Peterson's 4th Report, p. 157). 
a AME, wm: ew) Het few | 
: — S farcry wu eros vara ú wv Q 
š | ~~ T- (AptamimiürnsB, verse 24). 
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mārhsā has been cited by the Hindu philosopher Vacaspati Miára ! 
in explaining Sankaraücürya's criticism of the Syadvada doctrine 
in the Vedànta-sütra. 
Samantabhadra, who was styled a Kavi and whose works | 
Hu were commented on by Vidyaánanda* and 
Prabhacandra, was also the author of the 
YuktyanuSasana, the Ratnakarandaka (also called Upàsakadhya- 
yana), the Svayambhü-stotra, and the Caturviméati-jina-stuti. 
He is mentioned by Jina Sena in the Adipurana composed about 
838 A.D., and is referred to by the Hindu philosopher Kumiarila.® 
Kumirila, a contemporary of the Buddhist logician Dharmakirti, is 
generally held to have lived in the 7th century A.D. Samanta- 
bhadra is supposed to have flourished about 600 A.D. 





1 Viicaspati Miára in his Bhimati-tiké on Sankara's exposition of the Ved&nta 
Sütra, 2-2-33, quotes the following verse :— 


-€» 
griza: yugaa faenfafee: | 
Squares! wureufadwaq n 
(Bhümati, Bibliotheca Indica, p. 458). 
The same verse occurs in the Áptamimiürns& as follows :— 
qreiz: ua wwrerenr fe emtufew: 
gauge Bats fau mg wg 
(MSS. of the Aptamim@ms4, verse 104, borrowed from Mr. Jain Vaidya of 
Jaipur). 


3 Vidy&nanda at the closing part of his commentary on the AÁptamimiürns& 
(called Apta mimamsaAlankrti-tik® astasáhasri) refers to Samantabhadra thus :— 


Qaraaqatfacfasica: serae atur: 
gaas ga Peu fsrcrererresre sg: | 

g Jara qawa w ute uu Auaiga 
faqra= asa qaicsawfssai sreresatwu!: i 


(Folio 218, Aptamimarnsñlañkrti-tika, Govt. Collection, in the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, No. 1525). 


PrabhAücandra in his commentary on the fRatnakarandaka (or Up&sak&dhywa 
vana) observes :— 


Jaya an far fafurgi warren 
gan mangigi: safea: wrmrceratinum i 
= wixwwcmgmrewta: Hegre Wa 
i?a gamuza: upequewmfsre od 


(UpüsakRdhyayana with the commentary of Prabhücandra noticed in Peter 
son's 4th Report, pp. 137-38) 


3 Vide Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar' s Report on Sanskrit MSS. during 1883-84, p. LIS, 
and J.B.B.R.A.S., for 1892, p. 227. 





AERE RS s ar 


Syad-vada. 
3 The Aptamimamsa consists of 115 stanzas in Sanskrit, divided 


A into ten chapters called Paricchedas, in the course of which a full 


exposition of the seven parts of the Syad-vada or Sapta- bhangi-naya 
has been given. The first and second parts of the doctrine, viz. 
Syàd-asti (** may be, it is"), and SSyad-nàsti (** may be, it is not?’), 
have led to a most interesting discussion of the relation between 
asti, that is, bhava or existence, and nàsti, that is, abhava or non- 
existence, : 

Non-existence (Abhāva) is divided into four kinds: (1) ante- 

is ua TEASE cedent non-existence (praàgabhàüva), e.g. a 

lump of clay becomes non-existent as soon 
as a jar is made out of it, so the jar is an antecedent non-existence 
with reference to the lump of clay ; (2) subsequent non-existence 
(pradhvamsabhava), eg. the lump of clay is a subsequent non- 
existence with reference to the jar; (3) mutual non-existence 
(anyonyabhava or anyapoha), e.g. a jar and a post are mutually 
non-existent with reference to each other; and (4) absolute non- 
existence (samavayabhava or atyantabhava), e.g. the inanimate is 
not a living object. 

It is observed ' that, on the supposition of mere existence to 
the entire exclusion of non-existence, things become all-pervading, 
beginningless, endless, indistinguishable and inconceivable. For 
instance, if the antecedent non-existence is denied, action and 
substance become beginningless, while on the denial of the sub- 
sequent non-existence, they become endless, and in the absence of 


mAs qure wrIeWwISTCTSWEFNUN | 
quim WWW UART EHTE e 
raras fg waqra wiawruw] fare | 
qiga p ware vsi am ti e 
qain word uper were me | 
Tay GHaraa BIW GFT H +Á H 
«urere sf wrarqepearrfamiw | 
waYwarqsarq 4 S qrwawww tg UN 
facrurg eg aai emgan fafewrq i 
Sarat aA aare afa geet ú və W 
wu fuu seed aufeeuta a 
awana sq Sqn JÄN i ç ü 

(AptamImüdsi, MSS., verses 0-14, lent to me by Mr. Jain Vaidya of Jaipur). 
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mutual non-existence, they become one and all-pervading, while 
on absolute non-existence being denied, they are to be supposed as 
existing always and every where. 


In the same way on the supposition of mere non-existence to 
the entire exclusion of existence, it becomes impossible to estab- 
lish or reject anything (since it is non-existent). If on the other 
hand existence and non-existence, which are incompatible with 
each other, are simultaneously ascribed to a thing, it becomes in- 
describable. Therefore the truth is as follows :— 


(1) A thing is existent—from a certain point of view. 
Sevenfold paralogism. (2) It ns gore epee rom another point 
(3) It is both existent and non-existent in turn—from a third 

int of view. 

(4) It is indescribable (that is. both existent and non-existent 
simultaneously)—from a fourth point of view. 

(5) It is existent and indescribable—from a fifth point of view. 

(6) It is non-existent and indescribable—from a sixth point of 
view. 

(7) It £s both existent and non-existent and indescribable—from 
a seventh point of view. 


20. AKALANKADEVA 
(ABOUT 750 A.D.). 


Akalanka, otherwise known as Akalankadeva or Akalankacan- 
—— dra, was a famous logician who belonged to 
the Digambara sect of Southern India. He 
was designated as a Kavi' (poet)—a title of special honour given 
to writers of repute. He wrote a commentary on Samantabhadra s 
Aptamimamsa called Asta-sati* which is a most precious work on 
the Jaina philosophy, dealing mainly with logic. Máànik yanandi's 
Pariksámukha-sütra (q.v.) was based on another work on logic, 
called NNyàya-vini$caya, written by Akalanka, to whom the follow- 
ing works are also attributed: Tattvirtha-vartika-vyakbyanalan- 
kara, Laghiyastraya, Akalanka-stotra, Svarüpa-sambodhana and 
Prāyaścitta. Laghusamantabhadra® in his Asta-sáhasri-visama- 
pada-tatparya-tika calls Akalanka as Sakala-tàrkika-cakra-cüda - 
mani or ** the crest gem of the circle of all logicians.”’ 


— — 





! For an explanation of the term ** Kavi” vide R. G. Bhandarkar's Report on 
Sanskrit MSS. during 1883-84, page 122. 

? A manuscript of the Asta-ati was kindly supplied to me by Mr. Jain Vaidya 
of Jaipur early in 1907. 

s Vide Astas&husri-visamapada-t&tparya-tik& by Laghusamanta-bhadra, noticed 
by Peterson in his 5th Report, p. 217. 
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— — — reference is made to a legend accord- 

° pto w! ich Akalanka was embarrassed in a controversy with a 

ud antagonist. Finding that the antagonist was effectively 

Q in d by Mayadevi concealed in a jar, Akalanka is said to 

have put an end to that prompting or inspiration by kicking the jar 

over with his foot. 

Akalanka, though mentioned along with Dharmakirti* as a 

His age logician, flourished at a considerably later 

time. He is held to have been a contem- 

porary of Ràstraküta king Subhatunga* or Krsnaraja I. As Krsna- 
raja’s son, Govind II, lived in Saka 705* or 783 A.D., Krsna-raja I, 


and consequently his contemporary Akalanka, must have flourished 
about 750 A.D. 











21. VIDYANANDA 
(ABOUT 800 A.D.). 


Vidyànanda, mentioned by the Hindu philosopher Madhava- 

File works. cüárya, was a Digambara logician of Patali- 
putra. He was the author of the Apta- 

mimams&alankrti, otherwise called Astasahasri, an exhaustive sub- 
commentary on the Aptamimamsaé, containing an elaborate ex- 
position of various logical principles. "Vidyànanda, in the opening 
and the closing lines of his Astasaáhasri," makes an indirect reference 


—— me —— — — — — — 


www See: G WI w ws wq 
> qa wife Gap am?) wafaa oa 


(Pāņpdavapurāņa, noticed by Peterson in his 4th Report, p. 157). 


° wrepewantacf(uerte enemeaqemfagnts cerEwpwrulfe «uzp"uwung- 
wem wifesq va care fab eras faguerur qrwsarcarwrgwfwaw | 


2 — — by Hemacandra, noticed by Peterson in his 5th Report, 
p- c 


5 Vide K. B. Pathak's article on ** Bhartrhari and Kumārila™ in the Journal 

of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. XVIII, 1892. 
It is reported that Akalanka and Niskalanka were two sons of Subhatunga 
—— capital was M&nyakheta. Subhatuünga is another name of Krsnarija the 
Pon he ig me king who reigned in the Deccan between 743-775 A.D. Akalanka for- 
his father's palace and became an ascetic. (Vide Peterson's Report II, p. 79). 
* Vide R. G Bhandarkar's ** Early History of the Deccan,” 2nd edition, p. 78. 
" ë Vide the chapter on the Jaina system in the Sarvadaréana-samgraha trans- 

lated avr Cowell. and Gough, p. 56. 
e opening lines of the Astaaühaari are :— 





Tadaa ieg wena were naa fersara raw | 
wreraarcferg fanaa laited afac na sare n + nú 
Z=, The estes lines of the Astasñhaasri are :— 
Sew wg frm Mura | 
m p mne aara u 


Lio ^i La “ 


5 ° ` "Bas ae 
4 in I 
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to Samantabhadra and Akalañka respectively, while in chapter X of 
the work he distinctly says that he followed the Asta-sati of Aka- 
lanka in explaining the Āptamīmāmsā. Another logical treatise 
called Pramana-pariksé is attributed to him. He was also the 
author of the Tattvàrtha, sloka-vartika and Apta-pariksa.  — 

He has, in his Astasahasri, criticised the doctrines of the 
Samkhya, Yoga, Vaisesika, Advaita, Mi- 
marnsaka and Saugata, Tathagata or Baud- 
dha philosophy; and has mentioned Dignaga, Uddyotakara, 
Dharmakirti,! Prajnakara, Bhartrhari,* Sabarasvami, Prabhakara, 
Suregvara* and Kumarila. Vidyananda was otherwise named 
Patra Kesari or Patra Kesari Svami, who has been praised by Jina 


His age. 


—— — — T" — — — M — 


The lines in Chapter X referred to run thus :— 
stagan fani uweeexifmew WuWrm | 


qxarnmarefawgreugurewt werte ü 
(Astas&hasri, MSS., Asiatic Society of Bengal). 


| WER waraifaat :— 
WHET VUEN TERTI Igara | 
urere fawnzgrss [arwi q fa fua: | 


(Quoted in Astasühasri, chap. I). 





gafi fa ga wre meray 
www qiw eisai wafeal < am | 
(Quoted in Astas&hasri, chap. I). 
2 agracee s :— 
maA Qa TeHwraar ata: | 
wegremqiq ya: were wq: wal aA a 


(Quoted in Aatasshasri, chap. I). 


This extract may be an interpolation, or else this Prajññkara must be different 
from the Buddhist logician Prajüakara Gupta to be ment ioned hereafter 
Š a ifa wer SR w: WuETenrta | 
2» — 
waruita ws wee wtafeww | 
(This verse of V&kyapadiya by Bhartrhari is quoted in the Agtas&haari, vide 
J B.B.R.A.S. for 1892, p. 221). 
! we ww«rCcum wrees :— 
ermi szg ag alera vom wf | 
mf s aaam a At ATMIR 2e ewes 


cfa afeq wisfa # ara 
(Astasihasri). 


Cf, Preface to Tattvürtha-4lokavürtika, edited by Manohar Lal, Bombay. 
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Sena in the Adi Purana! composed about Saka 760 * or A.D. 838. 


ef 


Pataliputra.* 


E Ha 


He is believed to have lived early in the 9th century A.D. at 


22. MANIKYA NANDI 
(^BouT 800 A.D.). 


Manikya Nandi was a Digambara author, whose Pariksiü- 

' His mukha-$ástra' or Pariksá-mukha-sütra is a 

— standard work on Jaina logic. As his work 

is based on that of Akalanka, he must have lived after 750 

A.D. The earliest commentary on the Pariksàmukha-$ástra is 

the Prameya-kamala-martanda of Prabhácandra. Vidyananda, 

Manikya Nandi and Prabhacandra have been pronounced to be 

contemporaries... So Manikya Nandi seems to have lived about 
800 A.D. 


23. MAnrkya NaANDIS PARIKSAMUKHA-SUTRA. 


The Pariksimukha-siitra is divided into six chapters thus: 

Subjects. (1) the characteristic of valid knowledge 

(Pramàna-svarü pa); (2) direct apprehension 

or perception (Pratyaksa); (3) indirect apprehension (Paroksa) ; 

(4) the object of valid knowledge ( Visaya); (5) the result of valid 
knowledge (Phala); and (6) the semblances or fallacies (Abhasa). 


— — — — — — 
— — 


' MESS SWS qrwasfcei zw: | 
agyi qeureer wixruwsfaferswm u we t 
(Adipur&na, quoted by Mr. K. B. Pathak, J.B.B.R.A.8., for 1892, p. 222). 


Mr. Pathak has quoted Samyaktvaprak&4a to show that VidyB&nanda and 
Pátrakesari were identical : — 


wr Asam Aamar aeia www aa fea were 
set Sn wui (J.B.B.R.A.8., for 1892, pp. 222, 223). 


15 Vide K. B. Pathak's article on Bhartrhari and Kumérila in J.B.B.R.A.S., 
for 1892, pp. 227, 229. 


t Vide Brahmanemidatta's Kathükosa, life of PAtrakesari alias VidyBnanda. 


* A manuscript of the Pariks&-mukhn-6üstra was kindly lent to me by Mr. Jain 


Vaidya of Jaipur (Rajputana), and subsequently another manuscript of the work 


was procured m the Deccan College, P . Ih blished t! rork in the 
Bibliotheca Indies ae Dalene oona ave publish 10 work in the 


5 Peterson in his 4th Report, p. 155, notices Pariks&mukharn satikam. The 
Tik& is the Prameya-ratna-màl& or Pariks&mukhapaájik& of Anantavirya, which 


opens thus :— 
wwwwsvawss HW waar | 
arfar wal ae) miraa ü ç "I 
7 Vide K. B. Pathak's article on Bhartrhari and Kuméfrila in J.B.B.R.A.8., 


for 1892, pp. 219, 220, 221. ; | 
Vidy — 19, 220, 221. Mr. Pathak says that Minikya Nandi has mentioned 


anda, but em tho text of the Pariks&-mukha-éüstra itself I have not come 
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Valid knowledge—Pramana. | 


Pramana, valid kuowisc go is defined by Manikya aN andi as the 
* knowledge which ascertains the nature of 
—— EDITUS: what was uncertain to one's self. It gener- 
ally arises in the form: ** I know the jar by myself," which con- 
sists of a subject, an object, an act, and an instrument. Just as 
a lamp illumines itself as well as the surrounding objects, so the 
Pramana exhibits the knower as well as the thing known. 
Pramana is of two kinds: (1) direct knowledge (Pratyaksa) 
which arises through the senses, etc., and (2) indirect knowledge 
(Paroksa) consisting of recollection (Smrti), recognition (Pratya- 
bhijnana), argumentation (Tarka or Uha), inference (Anumana), 
and the scripture (Agama). Recollection is a knowledge of the form 
ego know- “that” which arises through the awaking 
ledge. >: of impressions, thus: ‘‘ that Devadatta.” 
Recognition is a knowledge which arises 
from perception through recollection in the forms, *' this is that,” 
“this is like that," ‘‘this is different from that," “this is the 
counterpart of that,” etc., thus: ‘‘ this is that Devadatta,” ““ the 
bos gavaeus is like the cow.” ** the buffalo is different from 
the cow," “ this is far from that," “ this is a tree," etc.  Argu- 
mentation is a knowledge of the connection between the middle 
term and the major term based on the presence or absence of the 
latter, in the form, “if this is, that is, if this is not, that is not,” 
thus smoke arises only if there is fire, but it cannot arise if there 
is no fire. Inference! is the knowledge of the major term arising 
through the middle term: there ts fire here, because there is smoke. 


Syllogism— V ya pti. 


Pervasion® or inseparable connection (V yapti or Avinabhava) 
is the universal attendance of the middle 
term by the major term in simultaneity or 
succession: thus fire and smoke may abide simultaneously or the 
latter may follow the former. 

If the middle term and the major term exist simultaneously, 
the former is called vyapya, pervaded or contained, and the latter 
vyapaka, pervader or container. 

But if the middle term follows the major term, the former 
is called effect (karya), and the latter cause (karana or hetu), 
thus fire is the cause of smoke. Ordinarily, however, the major 
` term is called sadhya or that which is to be proved, and the 


Terma of a Syllogism. 


———— —— — — — — —— — 


— 














|owTWWUT urug ase e p Ter neu (Pariks&-mukha-sutrn ). 
2 qe maura ferearstaarera: K vti (Pariksñ-mukha-sütra). 
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middle term is called sádhana or that by which it is to be proved. 
Sometimes the major term is also called dharma or predicate, and 
the middle term /inga, mark or sign. 


The minor term is called Paksa, the place or locus in which 
the major term abides, or Dharmin, the subject, thus: “ this 
place is fiery " ; ' sound is mutable”: here '* this place” and 
“ sound” are the minor terms. No philosophers, who divide the 
middle term (reason) into three phases, should dispense with the 
minor term in an inference. 


The middle term (Hetu) is defined as that which is insepar- 
ably connected with the major term, or in other words, which 
cannot come into existence unless the major term exists. For 


instance. smoke could not come into existence unless the fire 
existed. 


Reason-——Ahetu. 


The middle term or reason (Hetu) is divided as (1) per- 
ceptible (wpalabdhi), and (2) imperceptible 
Sry gs nt phases of the (qnypalabdhi). Each of these again may 
s occur in the form of an affirmation (vidhi) 
or negation (pratisedha). 
The perceptible reason in the affirmative form admits of six 
subdivisions according as it is : — 
(i) the pervaded (vyapya)—sound is mutable, because it is 
factitious ; 
(ii) an effect (karya)—this man has got intellect, because there 
are (intellectual) functions in him ; 
(iii) a cause (karana)—there is a shadow here, because thereis an 
umbrella : 
(iv) prior (pürva)—the Rohini stars will rise, for the Krttiküs 
have risen ; 
(v) posterior (uttara)—the Bharani stars certainly rose for the 
Krttikás have risen ; 
(vi) simultaneous (sahacara)—the man had a mother, for he had a 
father: or this mango has a particular colour, because it 
has a particular flavour. 


The perceptible reason in the negative form admits of six sub- 
divisions as follows :— 
(i) the pere (vyā pya)—there is no cold sensation, because of 
hea 


(ii) an ‘effect (karya)—there is no cold sensation because of 





. (ni) a Tu qa TEE TEEPA is no happiness in this man, because 
— ee d stars will not hortly, for th 
en peor UM (pürva)— will not rise s y, for the 
Revatt [only] has risen. 
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(v) posterior (uttara)—the Bharani did not rise a moment ago, 
for the Pusyá has risen. 

(vi) simultaneous (sahacara)—there is no doubt of the existence 
of the other side of this wall, for this side of it is perceived. 


"The imperceptible reason in the negative form admits of seven 
subdivisions as follows :— 
(i) identity (svabhava)—there is no jar here, because it is im- 
perceptible ; 
. (ii) the pervaded (ryapya)—there is no Siméapai here, because 
there is no tree at all ; 
(iii) an effect (karya)—there is no smouldering fire here, because 
there is no smoke ; 
(iv) a ee (karana)—there is no smoke here, because there is no 
re; 
(v) prior (pürva)— Rohini stars will not rise in a moment, for the 
Krttikas are not perceptible ; 
(vi) posterior (uttara)—the Bharani did not rise à moment ago, 
for the Krttikás are not perceptible ; 
(vii) simultaneous (sahacara)—in this even balance there is no 
bending upwards, because it is not perceptible. 


The imperceptible reason in the affirmative form may appear 
in the following ways :— 

(i) as an effect (karya)—1n this man there is some disease, because 
there is no healthy movement in him ; 

(ü) as a cause (karana)—this man is aorrowful, because he has no 
union with his beloved ones ; 

(iii) as an identity (svabhava)—there 1s uncertainty here, because 
certainty is not discernible. 


Example—drstanta. 


The middle term and the major term are the perte of an 
inference, but the example (udaharama) 1s 
Example is superfluous. not — Nevertheless for the sake of explain- 
ing matters to men of small intellect, the example (udaharana 
or drstanta), nay, even the application (upanaya) and the conclusion 
(nigamana), are admitted as parts of an inference. The example is 
of two kinds: (1) the affirmative or homogeneous (anvayi or sā- 
dharmya) which shows the middle term as covered by the major 
term, such as: wherever there is smoke, there is fire, as in a 
kitchen; and (2) the negative or heterogeneous (vyatireke or 
vaidharmya) by which the absence of the middle term 1s indicated 
by the absence of the major term, e.g. wherever there is no fire, 
there is no smoke, as in a lake. 
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ip Us Inferenoe —anuniüno. 


| ————— is of two kinds, viz. (1) inference for one's * a 
va inde of (svarthanumana), and (2) inference for the 

Two ° of Inference. sake of others (pararthanumana). An in- 
stance of the latter kind of inference is given below :— 


D Sound (minor term) is mutable (major term)— proposition ; 
(2) because it is factitious (reason or middle term); 
(3) whatever is factitious is mutable, as a jar (affirmative or 
homogeneous example) ; 
(4) sound is factitious (application); 
(5) therefore sound is mutable (conclusion). 
Or, 


(3) whatever is not mutable is not factitious, as the milk of a 
barren woman’s breast (negative or heterogeneous ex- 
ample) ; 

(4) but sound is factitious (application) ; 

(5) therefore sound is mutable (conclusion). 


Verbal Testimony—dgama. 
Testimony (Agama) is a knowledge of objects derived from 
the words of reliable persons or scriptures in 


virtue of their natural fitness or suggestive- 
ness—e.g. the north pole exists, 


Verbal Testimony 


Scope of Valid Knowledge— V isaya. 

Objects of valid knowledge are either general (samáànya) or 
° particular (vifesa). The general is of two 
— of valid know- kinds: (1) homogeneous (tiryak), including 
LS many individuals of like nature, as the 
'" cow "' is a general notion which signifies many individual cows as 
Sabalàá, Khamba, Mumbha, etc. ; and (2) heterogeneous (irddhvata), 
including many individuals of dissimilar nature, as, ‘‘ gold '' 
is a general notion comprising a bracelet, necklace, ear-ring, etc. 
The particular is also of two kinds: (1) relating to things (vyati- 
reka), e.g. cow, buffalo, elephant, dog, are four particular things 
distinguished from one another; and (2) relating to action such aa 

pleasure, pain, etc., experienced by the soul. 
The result or consequence of valid knowledge is the cessation 


—— of ignorance, enabling one to choose the 
Result of valid knowledge. — Jesirable and reject the undesirable. 


Fallacy—abhasa. 


Fallacy or semblance consists of the knowledge of that which 


x is different from the real thing. It is of 
onc pe o£ Ee cles. many kinds, such as the fallacy — 


(1) of perception (pratyakeabhaaa). e.g.—to mistake a post for a 
man ; - - 


4 4 - * 
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(2) of recollection (smaranabhasa)—in trying to recollect Jina- 
- datta to say: “O, that Devadatta AK 


(3) of recognition (pratyabhijianabhasa)—on seeing a greyhound 
to say: * this is a per 3 | 
(4) of — — (tarkabhasa)—'* whoever is his son must be 


(5) of the minor term ( paksabhasa)—'* sound is impermanent "' : 
This is a fallacy of the minor term according to the Mimam- 
sakas, for they do not attribute impermanency to sound ; 

| or fire is not hot, because it is a substance as water ; 

(6) of-the middle term or reason (hetvabhasa)—sound is eternal, 
because it is factitious ; 

(7) of example (dratantabhasa)—sound is eternal, because it is 

| corporeal, like a jar; 

(8) of verbal testimony (agamabhasa)— "there is a heap of 
sweetmeats on the side of the river, run you boys”; 
“there are a hundred elephants on his finger"; “the 
Jainas are allowed to eat in the night ” [as a fact they are 
not so allowed by their scripture}. 


References to Philosophers. 


Manikya Nandi in the Pariksi-mukha-sütra (chapter vi, aph. 
| 56-57) has mentioned the Laukayatika, 
References i TIE Saugata, SAimkhya, Yoga, Prabhakara, 

— msofph!- Jaiminiya, etc. In the 3rd chapter of the 

work he observes—‘‘no philosopher, who 
admits three kinds of reason or middle term (ketu), can dispense 
with the minor term (paksa)." ! : 

He concludes his work by describing it as a mirror through 

which a man can see what is to be accepted and what rejeeted.* 


94. PRABHA CANDRA 
(Apour 825 A.D.). 


Prabha Candra, styled a Kavi, a member of the Digambara 
sect, was the author of the famous logical treatise called Prameya- 
kamala martanda (the sun of the lotus of knowledge), the earli- 





: ungrPrerrartasra faga Sq: wx 
: = ar fal wapa aAa a Tela | ee Ml 


(Pariksü-mukha-sütra, MSS. lent to mo by Mr. Jain Vaidya ot Jaipur). 


a qe) wr wr quqa: | 
xfaz aem aie: Aag VT |! 
- (Pari &-mukha-sütra, chap. VI, MSS. lent to me by Mr. Jain Vaidya ot 
Jaipur). ariks&-mukha-sütra of Münikya Nandi with the commentary of Ananta- 
virya has been edited by Satie Chandra Vidyabhusana and published in the Biblio 
theca Indica Series of Calcutta. 
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M — m about — 760 or A.D. 838. Prabha Candra, 
$4 | asa SUME ama of Manikya Nandi and Vidyünanda, is believed 


Ss — lived in the first half of the 9th century A.D. 


25. RABHASA NANDI 
(CIRCA 850 A.D.). 


>  Rabhasa Nandi, probably a Digambara, wrote a work called 
Sambandhoddyota, which seems to be a commentary on the Sam- 
bandha-pariksà of the Buddhist logician Dharmakirti. The work 
must have been composed after 635 A.D. when Dharmakirti lived, 
and before 1444 A.D., which is the date of the copy of the work 
acquired for the Bombay Government.* 


26. MALLAVADIN 
(ABouT 827 A.D.). 


He belonged to the Svetambara sect and was the famous 
author of a commentary on the Buddhist logical treatise Nyaya- 


i .* Prabha Candra has quoted the following verse from Büna's Küdambari :— 
corum sats wwe 
feat umat seu wm: ura 
wur oa fegfu-orac Sea 
wer fuum aR: i 


(Prameya-kamala-mirtanda, Deccan College, MSS., p. 21a, quoted by Mr. 
K. B. Pathak in J.B.B.R.A.8., for 1892, p. 221). 


2 Prabh& Candra refers to Kumfrila, othorwise called Bhatta, thus :— 
wer watafwefe serrure awed graafe ce: gat ar wiara shqqqa 


, Rarfeeite cata wrmpspcmWi wre | 


(Prameya-kamale-mirtanda, quoted by Mr. K. B. Pathak in the J.B.B.R.A.S., 
for 1892, p. 227). 


3 ‘In the Adipurüna Prabh& Candra is thus mentioned :— 
. wwwgiYIYƏIw (s mg gf wy? a 


" war qi Gar weqrerfed warm a ue on 


“usss by Mr. *- B. Pathak in J.B.B. — for 1892, p. 222). 
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bindutika called Dharmottara-tippanaka. According to a Jaina 
legend,' Malla was the son of King Silàditya's sister. He was 
called vàdin or logician, because, having vanquished the Buddhists 
in a dispute, he re-established the Jaina faith and brought to its 
former glory the great figure of Adinatha on Mount Satrunjaya 






. (in Kathiwar). 


A palm-leaf manuscript* of the Dharmottara-tippanaka is 
preserved at Anhilwad Patan and is said to be dated Sam vat 1321 
or 1174 A.D. According to the Prabhavakacaritra*, Mallavàdin 
was also the author of a work called the Padmacaritra and lived 
in Vira Samvat 884 or 357 A.D. But this is impossible, as 
Dharmottara (q.v.), on whose Nyàyabindutika Mallavadin wrote 
Tippanaka, lived about 837 A.D. On the other hand Mallavadin 
is mentioned * by Hem Candra Sari, who lived during 1088—1172 
A.D. It seems therefore probable that the year 884 in which 
Mallavadin lived does not refer to Vira Sarhvat, but to Vikrama or 
Saka Samvat. On this supposition Mallavàádin lived in 827 A.D. 
or 962 A.D. 

27. Ametra CANDRA SURI 
(905 A.D.). 


Amrta Candra Süri who belonged to the Digambara sect, 
was the author of Tattvártha-süra, Atmakhyáti, etc., and lived in 
Samvat 962 or 905 A.D. 


28. DEVASENA BHATTARAKA 
(899—950 A.D.). 


Devasena,' a pupil of Ràmasena, was the author of Naya- 
cakra, etc. He was born in Samvat 951 or 894 A D., and wrote 
his Damsana-süra (DarSana-sira) in Sam vat 990 or 933 A.D. 





— — — — < — — — 9 — — — — — - — 


t Peterson 4, pp. 3-4, in which is mentioned the legend from the Prabandha- 
cintamani (R&macandra's edition, Bombay, p. 273). 


? fa win faunak Paanan aur vows: YETA! aw HET: H 
gaa 179 ad WTEWSX ure iad x3) (Peterson's Iteport V. p. $). 

Ja veel ae wave aie (9 WI "wap Serato ara ikili - 
— a wate iin- arafa · (Noticed in Peterson 5, App. P- 3). 

a Vide Klatt, Vienna Oriental Journal, Vol IV, p. 6; 

z ww renf rfr | 

UIN TT CTs ti 
(Siddha Herma Sabd&nudüsana-brhat-tiká, 2.2-39) 


6 Peterson's fourth Report, p. ix. > W i 

6 Atmakhyüti, whichis a commentary on the Samaya-pr&bhrta of Kunda- 
kundáüc&rya, has been edited by Pandita Gajidhar Lal Ny&yaáñatri. 

1 Peterson's Fourth Report, p. Ivi. 
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| E^ IE CE K 39. RADYUMNA SURI | Ree ` 

x We Ada (nou 980 A.D.). | 

T e! belonged to the Rajagaccha of the Svetümbara sect. 


nikyacandra' 8 ParSvanatha-caritra,* his prowess in logical 
scussions. is referred to in the following terms :— 
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ET er of disease of the world— who entirely removed all corrup- 
ons from the body of men (or detected all defects in disputation 
committed by men) and who, using sharp logical expressions, 
made his irrelevant opponents to sweat and thereby to be cured 
of the fever of pride.” 

—  . In the same work reference is made to his victory over the 
Digambaras of Venkapatta in the presence of the king of that 
province. He delighted the kings of various countries by no fewer 
than eighty-four triumphs in discussion. He was eleventh in 
ascent from Manikvacandra Siri, who wrote his Parsvanatha- 
caritra in Sathvat 1276 or 1219 A D. Pradyumna must have 
flourished about 980 A.D., for he was the preceptor of Abhayadeva 
Süri (q.v.) who lived a little before 1039 A. D. 


30. ABHAYADEVA SURI 
(anouT 1000 A.D.). | 
_ Abhayadeva Sari belonged to the Svetambara sect, and was 
-the pupil and successor of Prdyumna Sari of the Rajagaccha. 
He was an eminent logician and author of Vidamahirnava, a treat- 











1 For further particulars about Pradyumna Süri, see Peterson's 4th Report, 
p. Ixxix. 


+ dui fauwet famrcsfus fer 8 
ww usu waaay veran Fen | 
ep Wear "usq acai naiseret wr Pi 
mÈ: sfwerfaat wam QAE a AAT 0 sa C 
fe&ampUgpHURIPHAWUuE YRR? | 
w: Vet AR STAG: Fa: ú ú | 

w aoaaa? asai wate hy: | 

afc wasaqa: Es a; gaq I <= ú 

Tt | 

vu pP RTT ATA CHATS | ecu 








ne PM 34 ideni. | T’ 1 — 


| | “There was born the preceptor Pradyumna Süri—the first. 
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ise on logic called the Ocean of Discussions, and of a commentary 
on the Sammati-tarka-sütra called Tattvártha-bodha-vidháyinl.! 
“ He is described as a lion that roamed at ease in the wild forest 
of books on logic. That the rivers of various conflicting opinions 
might not sweep away the path of the good, Abhayadeva* wrote 
his Vàda-mahürnava." He was succeeded by Jinesvara Siri, a 
contemporary of King Munja. He was the ninth predecessor of 
Siddhasena Suri, who wrote Pravacana-siroddhara-vrtti in Samvat 
12420r 1185 A.D. It was probably this Abhayadeva Sari, who was 
“ world-renowned ” and a teacher of Santi Sari * who died in Samvat 
1096 or 1039 A.D. 


31. LAGHUSAMANTABHADRA 
(aBovT 1000 A.D.). 


- He* wrote a commentary on the Astasahasri of Vidyananda 
called the Astasühasri-visamapada-tatparya tika 5 and seems to have 
belonged to the Digambara sect and lived about 1000 A.D. 








— oe 


ucrmpufererergp aye! arriere 

fea faianga feast agr ueler- i < | 

ee fama uNVWASHI 

wi fca fn sre: GRAT: | 

cain Cure eae aret 

q> aa arenerad u ú 9 Ii 

faxwrureuifenasstu: Sean scart 

Adaf fepe sania alaTest un | 

a: wnsigurs BHAA aT: gc: yga | 

ara ufoa fafaa fasraatdae = uya wc 
(Parévanatha-caritra by Mani kvacandra, noticed by Peterson in his Third 

Report, pp. 158-59). 


i See R. Mitra's Catalogue, X. pp. 39—10. we.) | 
2 For particulars about Abhayadeva Süri, see Peterson's Fourth Report, p. 1! 
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8 Weber's Die Handachriften-verzeichnisse, ete. P- 851, vv. 1, 2, and p. 121, 
vv. 4-5. Jineévara Süri was probably a spiritual brother of Dhaneéávara Sart. 
4 qaya c qufetu: iustam 
3 2 sQ 
| eer wats wc kak ikkili Ei ih i 





aw wq«surePwamw (60 xmi (7) 
qaran fat ufa wwe Aue: mfa: ú 
(Uttar&dhyayana-brhadvrtti by Sünty &clrya, noticed by Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar 
in his Report on Sanskrit MSS. for 1883-84, p. 44). iar me 
See also Weber's Die Handschriiten-verze ichnisse der Konighchen Bibliothek 
zu Berlin, p. 827. * 
6 Vide Peterson's Sixth Report, p. xxu | | 
6 The Astas&hasrI-visamn-pada-t&tparya-tiká has been noticed in Peterson s 
Fifth Report, pp- 216-210, where we read — 
2a miann fa«recm sug ferm | 
fawwrzuurwu(uwsqe AIGA HHs Se (ú 
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32. KALYANA CANDRA 
(ABovT 1000 A.D.). 


Kalyanacandra was the author of Pramána-vártika-tiká which 
is a commentary on the Pramana-vartika (probably of Dharma- 
kirti who lived about 635 A.D.). It must have existed before 1350 
A.D. whén Jñānacandra mentioned it in his Ratnikarivatarika- 
tippana.! 

33. ANANTA-VIRYA 
(ABOUT 1039 A.D.). 


Ananta-virya was the Digambara author of a commentary on 
the Pariksimukha of Manikya Nandi called Pariksá-mukha-paüjikàá 
or Prameya-ratnamálá, as also a commentary on  Akalanka's 
Nyàya-viniécaya called the Nyàya-vinisScaya-vrtti. He wrote the 
former for Santi-sena at the request of Hirapa, son of Vijaya and 
Nànambà.* Now Sünti-sena, supposed to be identical with Santi 
Sari, died in Sam vat 1096 or A.D. 1039. His contemporary 
Ananta-virya must, therefore, have flourished about that time.* 
Ananta-virya must have lived before the 14th century, for he is 
mentioned by Mādhavācārya in the chapter on Jaina daršana in 
the Sarvadaréana-sarmgraha. 


34. Deva Scri (1086—1169 A.D.). 
His LIFE. 


Deva Sari, called Vadipravara or the foremost of disputants, 
belonged to the Svetambara sect and was a pupil of Municandra 
Sari. He was the author of the well-known treatise on logic called 
Pramana-naya tattvalokülabküra on which he himself wrote an ela- 
borate commentary named Syadvadaratnakara.* He totally van- 
quished the Digambara Kumudacandriacirya in a dispute over the 
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Srerearqie farum: sr: STATS: | 
SY Be ma fee mw... WO) sma feerafear werawrfeds 
"WIDE Zirma: ú 
(Ratnékarfvatirik&-tippana, p. 7, Yasovijaya granthamRl& series, Benares). 
x Wérufeugsup Åga: | 
wiferwuppüwremwqowebergeutsw: tu 
(Pariks&-mukharh satikam, noticed in Peterson's Fourth Report, p. 155). 


* Vide the Indian Antiquary, Vol. XI, p. 253; and Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar's 
on Sanskrit MSS. during 1883-84, p. 159. 
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salvation of women [at the court of Jaya-simha-deva at Anahilla- 
purapattana in N. Guzerat] and thereby practiéally stopped the 
entrance of the Digambaras into that town. The dispute! took 
place in Samvat 1181 or 1124 A.D. Te 

Ratnaprabha Siri, a pupil of Deva Siri, in his Upadesamala- 
tikà, ^ composed in Samvat 1238 or A.D. 1181, writes:— 

* Lord Sri Deva Sari, who was the erest-gem of the pupils of 
the esteemed Municandra Süri and succeeded him in his patta 
(sacred chair), conquered the Digambaras in the council-room of 
King Jaya-simha Deva and raised a pillar of victory by maintain- 
ing the nirvána or salvation of women [that is, holding that even 
women were capable of attaining nirvàna]." 





| qaei Wan ufurwifes i 
«rmt arfenrearat ei «urfesfesrfewt n 


(PrabhBvakacar., XXI, v. 95, quoted by Dr. Klatt in his article on ** Histori- 
cal Records of the Jains” in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. XI, Sept. 1882, p. 251). 


? Ratnaprabha Süri observes :— 
faa: ci gp Pre eft arripit: 
qz ë fafatinawegq uw uiam: | 
wr auferam af arg 
witaaiasauaa Campa SANA: II 
ang WES PTAA CAST 
wtw Ew src: weg merger saa | 
Ai caus fefe: quae aaa: 
faa: Huewrfe enema efin aay i 
(Upadedamalatika, noticed by Peterson in his Third Report. p. 167). 








Munisundara Süri, in his Gurvüvali composed in Sarmvat 1466, gives a similar 


account :— 
amago fa qgaifaentur 
marawa raw afana} | 
arat? gyra a: 
atfuzyufaufa afg quasfurer n Sw i 
———— — — 
w*wsuiwfweauic 
PLE DELLI SES. 
qaa aren fafed spp ú Sw ú 
agana = 
gap qaraqa wc oz faa: 
Mafa fa 
frai qgan fafaa: ü =< n 
(Gurvü&vali published in the Jaina Yasovijaya granthamālā of Benares, pp. 
18-19). 
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In Samvat 1204 or 1147 A.D. Deva Siri founded a caitya, 
raised a bimba at Phalavardhigrima, and established an image of 


"Neminátha at Arásana.! He was born in Sathvat 1143 or 1086 


A.D., attained the rank of Süri in 1174 Sainvat or 1117 A.D., and 
ascended to heaven in Sam vat 1226 or 1169 A.D.* 


35. Deva Scri’s Pramüna-nnyna-tattvülokülankürna 
Pramana—right knowledge. 


The Pramiana-naya-tattvilokailankara® consists of eight chap- 
ters (paricchedas), viz.— m 

(1) Determination of the nature of valid 
Subjects of the Pramāņa- knowledge (pramana-svarti pa-nirnaya); (2) 
naya-tattvalokàlankra. determination of the nature of perception 
(pratyaksa-svaritpa-nirnaya) ; (3) determin- 
ation of the nature of recollection, recognition, argumentation and 
inference (smarana-pratyabhijniana-tarkanumana-svarii pa-nirnaya) ; 
(4) determination of the nature of valid knowledge derived from 
verbal testimony or scripture (adgamakh ya-pramana-svari pa-nir- 
naa); (5) determination of the nature of objects. of knowledge 
(visaya-svarü pa-nirnaya); (6) determination of the consequences and 
fallacies of knowledge (phala-pramdana-svarit padyabhasa-nirnaya) ; 
(7) determination of the nature of one-sided knowledge (naydatma- 
scvarüpa-nirnaya) ; and (8) determination of the right procedure of 

a disputant and his opponent (vadi-prat iwidi-nyaya-nirnaya). 
As this work is written on the same plan as Manikya Nandi’s 
Pariksimukha-sitra or Akalanka’s Nyàya-viniácaya as well as 


. Siddhasena Divákara's Nyàyávatüra, I shall pass over the com- 


mon points, mentioning only its special features. 
Pramaina or valid knowledge is defined here as the know- 
7 | .. ledge which ascertains the nature of itself 
knowl right or valid as well as other things. The intercourse be- 
ge. ^ 
tween the sense-organs and the objects of 


— n 
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| Fide Peterson's Fourth Report, p. lv. ; also Klatt, Ind. Ant. XI. p. 254. 
: furfurqefus www wer urget | 

d«rwuwt uu xxfcaewwa wt | 

CHETTCHE ae aaa aries wa | 


aQuibrabhüvakacar, XXI, vv. 287 seq.. quoted by Dr. Klatt in hia article on 
Records of the Jains” in the Indian Antiquary, Sept. 1982, Vol. XI, 
P: 254). According to some authorities Deva Süri was born in Sarnvat 1134 or 
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sense is not pramana (valid knowledge), for though it can ascer- 
tain the nature of objects outside itself, it cannot ascertain its own 
nature, since if has no consciousness. Pramdana. must certainly 
be knowledge, for it is capable of choosing what is desirable 
and rejecting what is undesirable. 1t must also be definite in 
character, for it is opposed to superimposition (samaropa). Super- 
imposition is of three kinds: (1) inversion (viparyaya)—such as 
looking upon a pearl-oyster as a piece of silver; (2) doubt (sam- 
éaya)—such as: is this a post or a man? and (3) uncertainty 
(anadhyavasaya) consisting in a mere cogitation in the mind as 
to what the thing might be. - 
Pramana (valid knowledge) is of two kinds: (1) direct (pra- 
š tyaksa, perception) and (2) indirect ( paroksa, 
aetna outside the senses). The direct knowledge or 
: perception is of two kinds: practical (sam- 
vyavaharika) and transcendental ( paramarthika). The practical 
direct knowledge again is subdivided as that which arises through 
the sense-organs (indriya-nibandhana) and that which does not arise 
through the sense-organs (anindriya-nibandhana) but through the 
mind (manas). Each of these passes through four stages,’ viz.: (1) 
avagraha, distinguishing the type whether it be, e.g., horse or man, 
but not discerning the characteristics ; (2) :ha, inquiring, e.g.. 
whence came the man and from what country came the horse; (3) 
avaya, arriving at a correct identification of the above; and (4) 
dharand, recollecting the thing particularised and keeping it in mind. 
- The transcendental direct knowledge (paramarthika) is that 
which comes exclusively from the illumination of the soul and is 
profitable to emancipation. It is two-fold: (1) vikala (defective) 
including avadhi-jnana (limited knowledge), i.e. knowledge of 
special objects which, near or remote, are not differentiated, and 
manah-paryaya, i.e. definite knowledge of another's thoughts and 
the laying bare of the secrets of the heart ; and (2) sakala, 1.e. 
perfect, which is the unobstructed intuition of the entire aspects 
of a thing. One who possesses that perfect transcendental know- 
ledge is called an achat, i.e. one freed from all faults or obstructions. 
Indirect knowledge (paroksa) is of five kinds: viz., (1) re- 
: collection (smarana) ; (2) recognition (praty- 
Inpiceot knowledge. abhijidna); (3) argumentation (tarka) ; 
(4) inference (anumana) ; (5) verbal testimony or the knowledge 
derived from the words of a reliable person or scripture (agama). 


— — — — — — — pO — 











1 The explanation of avagraha, otc., as given hero i» taken from Col. Jarrett's 
translation of the Ain-i-Akbari, published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. III, 
p. 190, as the portion related to pramáüna in tho Jaina chapter ot Ain-i-Akbari very 
elosely resembles that in the Pramüna-naya-tattvalokalah kara. Dr. R. G. Bhandar- 
kara's explanation of these terms given on p. 93, footnote, of his Report on Sanskrit 


MSS., for 1883-84, i5, however, different. 
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is of two "kinds: š a svartha, for one’s own self, and 
(2) parartha, | for the sake of others. Hetu 
. (reason or the middle term) is defined as 
yà. — cannot happen except in connection with the major 
en. The definition that the hetu (middle term) is that which 
. possesses three characteristics, is to be rejected as involving 
i od "Those who maintain the threefold characteristic or 
division of the ketu (reason or middle term), cannot but admit the 

. . necessity of using the minor term (paksa) in an inference.* 


According to some, as the connection or absence of connection 
between the middle and the major terms can be shown by inter- 
nal inseparable connection (antar-vyapti), the example forming 


the external inseparable connection (bahirvyapti)is useless. For 
instance :— 


W E í = un 
$- we. 
i P AN 


noor, JAINA — CHAP. mi. 








The hill (minor term) is fiery (major term), because it is smoky 
(middle term), as a kitchen (example). 


Here the hill is an integral part of the inference, and in it 
Useloeances ot tho ex may be found the necessary connection be- 
ample. ° tween fire and smoke. Why then should 
we burden our inference with an example 

from without? The kitchen certainly shows the same connection ; 
fire and smoke are found together there: but it is not an essential 
part of the inference, and so for the purpose in hand the connec- 
tion which it proves may be described as the external inseparable 
connection. We must look to logical neatness, and the economy 
of mental labour, since the mind is liable to be confused when the 

unessential is brought across its track. 


The application (upanaya) and conclusion (nigamana) as 








: fawererwiuwwowwren Sq: qp aawa: | 
We amser uweawspü tt 
(Pramiüna-naya-tattvü&lokülankiüra. Chap. III). 


This is an attack on Dharmakirti and other Buddhist logicians who define the 
three characteristics ot hetu as follows :— 


"reu gmfsi wr war? usha, 
Wu ua Seq) uve wr ma faríuerw 
(NyB&yabindu, Chapter II). 
k: EU naha temm w: ww ow wes SFPA get n 
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parts of the syllogism are also useless, but. these together with the 
example are to be employed to convince men of small intellect.’ 
PE ofa ayllogieti Avayava or parts of an inference or 
syllogism are therefore stated to be the 
following :— 
(1) Paksa-prayoga (use of the minor term, otherwise called propo- 
| sition, pratijna)—the hill is fiery. x 
tst Hetu-prayoga (use of the middle term)—because it is smoky. 
(3) Drstanta (example) —whatever is fiery is smoky, as a kitchen. 
(4) Upanaya (application)—this hill is smoky. 
(5) Nigamana (conclusion) —therefore this hill is fiery. 


Non-existence (abhava or anupalabdhi) 1s subdivided as (1) 
antecedent (pragabhava); (2) subsequent 
(pradhvamsabhava) ; (3) mutual (itaretara- 
bhava) ; and (4) absolute (atyantabhava). Various kinds of abhasa 
or fallacy are also enumerated. Under verbal testimony (i.e. 
agama) as also under the method of one-sided interpretation 
(naya), there is given an elaborate exposition of the Saptabhangi- 
naya (sevenfold, paralogism). The mediate and immediate results 
of valid knowledge (pramana) have been clearly laid down. 

The results of knowledge and the practical use made of them 
are stated to be not illusory (samvrti), but real (paramarthika). 


Non-existence. 


Fallacies of Naya. 


Under naya (the method of comprehending a thing from 
icular points of view), the fallacies of it (rayabhasa) are enu- 


merated thus :— 


(1) Naigamabhasa (the fallacy of the naigama)—e.g. in estimat 
vallscion of Naya. ing a soul we make a distinction between 
its "existence ” (generic property) and its 

“consciousness " (specific property). 

(2) Samgrahabhasa (the fallacy of the collective) —occurs when we 
call a thing real if it possesses the generic property alone, 
altogether losing sight of its specific properties, as when we 
say a bamboo is real so far as it is a tree, but it has no 
specific properties. 

(3) Vyavaharabhasa (the fallacy of the practical)—e.g.. the Cür- 
vāka philosophy which makes a wrong distinetion of sub- 
stance, quality, etc. 

(4) Rjusütrabhasa (the fallacy of the straight or immediate)—as the 
Tathagata philosophy which altogether denies the reality 
of things. 


— — —mrl—— — — 


l pagata a erf eurseiaemferasam reta qareaifa ú ee ú 


(Pramüna-naya-tattvalokalanküra, Chap. HI) 
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(5) Sabdabhasa (the verbal fallacy)—occurs when we recognize the 

= . distinction of times into past, present and future, but go 
on attaching one and the same meaning to a word in all 
the three cases, e.g. if we now use the word “kratu”’ 
(sacrifice) in the sense of “strength” which it signified a 
thousand years ago. 

(6) Samabhirudhabhasa (the fallacy of the subtle)—occurs when 
° we interpret synonymous words such as Indra, Sakra, 
Purandara, ete., signifying altogether different things. 

(7) Evambhutabhasa (the fallacy of the such-like)—occurs when a 
thing is discarded simply because it does not, at the 
moment, possess the properties implied by the name, e.g. 
Rama is not a man (a thinking animal), because he is not 
at present thinking. 


The Soul—atma. 


The soul (ütmà) which is the doer and enjoyer, and an em- 
bodiment of consciousness, is of the same size as its body. Inevery 
person there is a separate soul which, having got rid of the bondage 
of its karma (act-fruits), attains emancipation. 


The Method of Debate. 


The last chapter expounds the method of debate. Discussion 

( Vada) consists in assertion and counter-assertion for the estab- 
lishment of a certain proposition by rejecting its opposite. The 
disputant or the person who opens the discussion may be eager 
either to gain a victory or to ascertain a truth. The truth may 
be sought either for one’s own self as a disciple seeks it, or for 
others as a teacher seeks it. The same remarks apply to the op- 
ponent or respondent. There are four constituents of a council 
of discussion, viz. (1) the disputant (vidi); (2) the opponent 
Rules cf Debate (prativadi); (3) the members (sabhya) ; and 

ç (4) the president (sabha@pati). The duty 

of the disputant and his opponent consists in establishing his own 
side and opposing the other side by means of proof. The 
members must be acceptable to both the parties in respect of the 
skill in grasping their dogmas ; they must have a good memory, 
be M learned, and possess genius, patience and impartiality. 
Their duties consist in stating the assertions and replies of the 
disputant and his opponent with reference to the particular sub- 
ject of discussion, in estimating the merits and demerits of their 
arguments and counter-arguments, in occasionally interrupting 
them for setting forth some established conclusions, and in, as far 
as possible, declaring the result of the discussion. The President 
must be endowed with wisdom, authority, forbearance and im- 
partiality. His duty consists in judging the speeches of the 
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parties and the members, as also in preventing quarrels, etc., 
among them. In the event of the parties being desirous of vic- 
tory alone, they may continue the discussion with vigour as long ` 
as the members wish ; but if they are eager to ascertain the truth 
alone, they may continue the discussion so long as the truth is 
not ascertained and so long as they retain their vigour. 


256  HEMACANDRA SURI. 
(1088—1172 A.D.). 


Hemacandra Süri! (surnamed Kalikala-sarvajna), born at 
Dhandhuka in Ahmedabad, was a pupil of Devacandra of the 
Vajrasakha. He was a contemporary of King Jaya Sirmha and is 
said to have been the preceptor of Maharaja Kumara Pala of 
Guzerat about Samvat 1199-1229. He was the author of a 
large number of works such as KavyanuSasana-vrtti, Chandonu- 
 gasanavrtti, Abhidhana-cintamani or Namamala, Anekarthasam- 
£g , Dvasraya-maha-kavya, Trisastisalakapurusa-caritra (a 
part of which is called Mahaviracaritra and the appendix called 
Parigistaparva), Yogasastra, Nighantusesa, etc. 
He was also the author of a most important work on logic 
called Pramána-mimámsa, on which he himself wrote a commen- 
tary. This work, which is divided into five chapters, is written 
in the Sara or aphoristic style, and not in the form of a prakarana 
(expository treatise). 

~ "He was a spiritual brother of Pradyumna Süri,? was born 
in Sam vat 1145 or 1088 A.D., took the vow (vrata) in 1150 
Samvat or 1093 A.D., attained the rank of Sari in 1166 Samvat 
ENDE" ë i 


———— - — 





— — — yd 


: J For details about Hemncandra, see Bühler's ** Ueber das Lebens des Jaina Mon- 
ches Hermacandra " ; Peterson's Fourth Report, p. exli, and p. 52; and also Peter- 
son's lecture on the story of Hema Candra published in the Bombay Gazette, August 
E 29, 1895. 

L4: N manuscript of the Pramfina-mimiams& with a commentary by the author 
himself has been noticed by Peterson in his Fifth Report on Sanskrit MSS., pp. 147- 
148. In explaining why the Pramane-mimémsi was written in the form of aphor- 
isms, Hemacandra in the first chapter of the commentary saysi— 

aren ag achaaita sace pg v Papier errem Ue pwww- 
— 
ym wiag HCI cw aaua fanaa gasar aar uu als | Are 
«wr sae! Ara Awa aifeacrsrat’ at wreaagifa aafaa as 
= x= : : 
quiu: HON ARR TTE | ag uw garq ewin Hrg AR- 
arf | w ARİ ww cam ETTET | 
(Quoted in Peterson's Fifth Report, p. 148). 


s Faisg eras utertu: sap snc casi - 
jay te 8 faust rS afafa: n 


(Candrasena's commentary on Utpüdasiddhiprakarana, a manuseript of which 
is noticed in Peterson's Third Report, p. 20%). 
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or 1109 A.D., and ascended to heaven (died) in 1229 Sarnvat or 
1172 A.D. 

—* 37. CANDRAPRABHA SORI 

(1102 A.D ). 


Candraprabha Siri (born in Guzerat), who founded the Pürni- 
magaccha® in Samvat 1159 or 1102 A.D., was a pupil of Jayasirnha 
Süri and preceptor of Dharmaghosa. He? was the author of 
DarSanaésuddhi, otherwise called Samyaktva-prakarana, of Prameya- 
ratnakosa and possibly also of Nyáyüvatüra-vivrti* He was a great 
logician, and in debate appeared as a lion before the opponents 
who resembled elephants.* 


The Nyàyàvatàára-vivrti is an excellent commentary on the 
Nyayavatara of Siddhasena Divakara. In it mention is made of 
the Buddhist logicians Dharmottara, Arcata" and others, and 


ES — wu ufi gfarerferfur à i 
gamag anan Gf ET | 
wra xfCHÜHET SENT | 


Ag IUAIR WHT: og 

(Prabhāvakacar., XXII, v. 851 seq., quoted by Klatt,in Ind. Ant., Vol. XI, 
Sept. 1882, p. 254). 

2 For the origin of the Pürnim&Sgaccha see Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar's Report, 
1883-84, p. 147. 

8 For Candraprabha Siri see also Peterson's Fourth Report, p. xxvii. 

4 The manuscript of Ny&yüvatara-vivrti, which I consulted, was obtained from 
Bhavanagar, Bombay, through Munis Dharmavijaya and Indravijaya. In the 
NyByü-vatüra-vivrti itself there is no mention of Candraprabha Siri. Elsewhere I 
have seen it stated that it was the work of that author. The authorship must, 
however, for the present, remain an open question. In the colophon of the Ny&yR- 
vatRra-vivrti it is stated that it was the work of Siddhasena- Divékara-vyskhyü&naka 
or simply Siddha-vy&khy&naka which was evidently a surname. Munis Dharma- 
vijaya and Indravijaya relying on the lino @T gre v rette (quoted from 
Ratnaprabha Süri'«s UpadedamAli-visesa-vetti in Peterson's Third Report, p. 168) are 
inclined to identify Siddba-vy&khyüsnaka with Siddharsi who lived in Sarhvat 962 or 
005 A.D. (as is evident from Peterson's Fourth Report, p. exxix). There is another 
commentary on the Nyfiyfivatira by Haribhadra Süri. For Daréana-éuddhi, trade 
Peterson 3, App. p. 91; and for the Ny&yüRvat&üra-vivrti vide Peterson 3. p. xvi. The 
Prarmeya-ratna-kosa, known to Gunaratna, bas been published in Bhavanagara 


under the editorship of Dr. L. 8uali of Italy. In one of its opening verses Candra 
prabha Süri i» thus mentioned :— 


unu owe o. fac omfeuuna: j 
fwara wiefczpa] Aegu ff ú ° ú 
t aid aa: guha aaa a 
vrf wea y aa fa: | 
wTfwzqrarama aeua a graman | 
wafmalglufssrorem ú + ú 
&rya, noticed in Poterson’s Fifth Report, p. 65). 
° wwruzgría ww w WI arewdaas fhaaan sad fucum wfm 
Sree are ` wer tar: waw ufe degra «fa 
iA wut 2. ... © rw w areeivereetaq srarorerearyq Fat 
STITHTUTE VE: | (Ny&yüBvnt&üra-vivrti, on verse 1). 









(Daéavaikflikatik& by Tilakfic 
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there is also a criticism of the views of Saugata, Naiyayika, Mimam- 
saka, Vai&esika, Sarnkhya, Carvaka, Bauddha, Sauddhodani, 
Kanabhaksa Aksapida, Brahama-vidi, etc. 


38. NEMICANDRA Kavi 
(aBOUT 1150 A.D.). 


Nemicandra, born in Guzerat, who combated the views of 
the Hindu philosopher Kanada, was a great teacher of logic.' 


He was a pupil 


of Vairasvümi and preceptor of Sagarendu (Ságara- 


candra) ini (alive in Sam vat 1200 or 1143 A.D.), as mentioned 
by Manikyacandra, Ságarendu Muni's pupil, in his Pārśvanātha- 


caritra written 


in Samvat 1276 or 1219 A.D. As Mànikyacandra 


flourished about 1219 A.D., his preceptor's preceptor Nemicandra * 
must have lived about 1150 A.D. Nemicandra was styled a Kavi” 


39. ANANDA SURI AND AMARACANDRA SCRI, NICKNAMED 
TrGER-CUB AND Lion-cusp (1093—1135 A.D.). 


These two, born in Guzerat, were great logicians who, even 
in their boyhood, overcame their elephant-like opponents in dispute, 
and were nicknamed respectively Vyaghra-sisuka (Tigercub) and 

` Simha-siéuka (Lion-cub)*  They* were the twin pupils and suc- 





uz(ms lure wereuefewuwqtidfe 
uEDuuearnowamte AKT: | 
ferar: west urere 
vum soifa wíeudare wd wd a ue ii 








(PRrévanütha caritra, noticed in Peterson 3. p. 160). 

The same verse is quoted almost verbatim in the Küvya-praküéa-sarbketa by 
Münikynacandra Süri, noticed in Person 3, p. 321. 

t For Nemicandra, see also Peterson 4, p. lxxi. 

B Seo Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar's Report, 1883-84, p. 122. 

E Udayaprabha Sari. who wis the BSIICCOPS8O0T ot H aribhadra Sori throuch Vijaya- 
sena Süri, in his Dharm&bhyudaya-mahikavys, noticed by Peterson in hia Third 


Report, pp. 16-19, 


Writes :— 
qma nfr fa (ae Hs tura 
qais: WHO acque x: 
yafaa exea qre w- 
wewulowafea at fana) fawra tte il 
qomasa i aA yna- 
gami: fanau: equ afa 
qasi afana sare 
= aneng a a faaam: ú š ú 


5 For further particulars of Ananda Siri and Amaracandra Süri see Peterson 4. 


p. vii. 
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ce ntury A.D. - It is probably these two logicians who are referred 

aby the 

TA | 40. HARIBHADRA SORI 
(ABOUT 1120 A.D.). 


We find mention of at least two Svetambara Jaina authors 
bearing the name Haribhadra Sari. One died ! in Samvat 535 or 
478 A.D , while the other was a pupil of Ánanda Süri and Amara- 
candra Suri of the Nàgendragaccha who lived about 1093-1135 
A.D.' The second Haribhadra Sari, who was called ** Kalikala- 
Gautama `", must therefore have flourished about 1120 A.D. He 
must have been an eminent logician if we suppose him to be the 
author * of the Saddarsana-samuccaya, the Dasavaikalika-niryukti- 
tikü, the INy&áya-praves$aka-sütra and the Nyfiyavatara-vrtti. There 
are strong grounds for supposing that the SaddarSana-samuccaya 
was not the work of the first Haribhadra Siri, as it refers in the 


— —— — 


dagu varie fagana wre weaifawti: 
sanare fast fees feagee n ves i 


(Gacchotpatti-prakirnaka quoted in the Güthüs&hüsri noticed in Peterson 3. 





p- š Klatt refers to Bühler's Sukrtasamkirtana, pp. 24-25; seo Peterson 4 
pp. cxxxix, exl. - 
' faamu fa farra lma faqay: 
qs alef azan waa famau: | 
wal gama a anra erm erm 


eae: wfsrarerataa cfe wnfafasa aw: a n 


(Dharmābhyudaya-mahākāvya by Udayaprabha SGri i | > | 
Appendix I, p. 18). à y yaprabha Süri noticed in Peterson 3, 


- 


In the Gacchotpatti-prakarana, Gath&-sihasri, Vicüra-s&ra- rakarana, Vicārā- 










š  mrta-sarbgraha, Ta Kharataragaccha-patt <: 
—— Süri I. is n flourished in Sarnvat 535 — Heus tacit et 
bha ————— eged to have been commented on by Hari- 

haqa. SA « (that is, after 478 A.D.), and 
d DA IPS whose —— to in bim ur pepe 
pro tha Haribhadra | X nor 
n, lived after 650 A.D. ` he sta 
k < w tee `S ` 
y Z NL, s: 
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chapter on the Bauddhadaráana to the views of such authors as 
Dignaga, Dharmakirti,' and others who flourished long after the 
5th century A.D. The six systems (SaddarSana) treated by him 
are (1) Bauddha, (2) Naiyayika, (3) Samkhya, (4) Jaina, (5) Vai- 
&esika, and (6) Jaiminiya. 

In the Anekanta-jaya-pataka-tika * attributed to Haribhadra 
Siri, there are passages quoted from the works of Dinna or Dig- 
niga, Dharma Pala, Dharmakirti, Bhartrhari, Siddhasena Diva- 
kara, Samanta Bhadra, Mallavádin and Subha Gupta. As the 
last mentioned two writers lived respectively in the 9th century 
and the llth century A.D., we shall not be far wrong if we place 
Hari Bhadra early in 12th century A.D. 


Haribhadra Süri is often described * as having protected the 


S JJ JJ JU — — — — 


Dr. Jacobi in his letter, dated the 21st October 1907, writes to me that 
ʻ“ Haribhadra uses the word viraha in the Samaraiccakahé, which is alluded to by 
Siddharsi who wrote in 905 A.D." 

Regarding the dates of the Saddaráana-samuccaya, ete., he observes :— These 
are '* unanimously ascribed to the first Haribhadra," ** whose date, I believe, with 
Prof. Leumann, to have been wrongly referred to the Samvat era instead of the 
Valabhi or Gupta era, which commenced in 319 A.D.” 

According to Dr. Jacobi, therefore, the Saddaráana-samuccaya, etc., were 
written by the first Haribhadra Siri, who died in 535 Gupta Samvat or 854 A.D. 

_ Dr. Jacobi's theory removes many of our difficulties, yet it is far from being 
conclusive, as the Jaina authors very seldom used the AA era, Moreover, it ts 
inexplicable why Vacaspati Misra and Üdayanücürya did not refer to such an 
excellent compendium of Indian philosophy as the Saddaréana- samuccaya if it 
existed as early as the 9th or 10th century A.D. I am therefore inclined to believe 
that Haribh Shri II was the author of the Saddaréana-samuccaya, Nyaya- 
vatüra-vrtti, etc.. while the Samaraiccakah& and other treatises might be the 
works of the first Haribhadra Sari. 

But I must confess that the modern Jaina Panditas such as Munis Dharma- 
vijaya and Indravijaya firmly believe that the author of all these works was the 
firat Haribhadra Süri who, according to them, flourished in 535 Vikrama Samvat, 
or TS A.D. 


que Sasa as Far | 
fuif! fates aqarrssaaq u 
(Saddaréana-samuccayn, chapter on Bauddha-daréana. p. 38, edited by Dr. 
Suali). 
im verse refers without doubt to the definition of Pratyaksa and Anumana 
given by Dharmakirti who lived about 650 A.D. 
? Anekünta-jaya-patükB&-tik&, chap. III, p. 116, 117: p. 150; pp. 35. 76, 79, 
116, 120, 159, 170, 1:5, 192, 192; pp. 134, 127: p. 3; p. 131; pp. 19, 33. 
wu TEI awarfear wur | 
(Anekinta-jaya-patakaé, pp. 19, 35). 
qaa rfr roparfcur xp 39 I 
( Anek&nta-JA*5 a-pataka&, p. 117). 
5 Klatt in his ** Pattaivali of the Kharataragaccha '' in the Ind. Ant., Vol. XI, 
Sept. 1882, p. 247; also Poterson 3, p. 35. Also: 


afa arefeus od arWEleWwWr 
wp Ua cu meg a ret saraq ute! 


Amarasváümicarita by Muniratna Süri noticed in Peterson 3, p. 91. 
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— EVAL | senoor, JAINA LOGIC, CHAP. III. 
at like : a mother br his: 1,400 works. He is said 
e word viraha (separation or sorrow) as his mark 
a eof dh. of his works He was by birth a Brah- 
mana 1 d wis SR iria to king Jitari whose capital was Chittore 
ar the Citraküta hill. He was instructed in the Jaina doctrine 
by Jinabhata. Two of his pupils, named Harisa and Parama- 
hamsa, are said to have left him as missionaries of the Jaina faith, 
and to have been slain in the Bhota country (Tibet) by the 
fanatical Buddhists whom they sought to convert. The sorrow 
caused by the death of these two pupils is said to have been 
. symbolised in the word viraha. 

It is generally supposed that Haribhadra Süri, whose pupils 
were killed in Tibet, was the first author of that name. But 
there will be no inconsistency if we suppose him to be the second 
Haribhadra Siri, for the religious intercourse between India and 
Tibet was more frequent in the 12th century A.D. than in the 


5th century, when Tibet had scarcely emerged into the ken of 
history. 





41. PiXnRS$vADEVA GANI 
(1133 A.D.). 


Parsvadeva was the author of a commentary on XNyàya- 
praveéa, called NyáàyapraveS$apanjika. He assisted Amradeva Sari 
in Samvat 1190 or 1133 A.D, in writing his commentary on the 
Akhyàüna-mani-kosa of Nemicandra.* 


42. SRICANDRA 
(ABOUT 1137—1165 A.D .). 


` 


Candra or rather Sri Candra,* a disciple of Hema Candra 
Sari of the Harsapuriya gaccha, wrote about 1137 A.D. a work 
on Logic called the Nyáya praveéa-tippana, a super-commentary 
on the Nyàya-pravesa-vrtti of Haribhadra Süri. His Pradesa- 
vyükhyà-tippanaka* on the Avasyaka Sūtra appeared in Samvat 
1222 or 1165 A.D. 


— — — — — — — — 





— — — — — — 


1 Vide Introduction to Gaddaráana-samuccaya published ín the Chowkhamba 
series, Benares ; : and Peterson's Third Report, p. 35. 


a Acarcenfe gerasramuaes farag we WR 


i Mv pest sia que wrous wafwurfe fe qf ss 
(Quoted in Peterson's First Report, p. 81). 


sterson's Fourth Part, p. Ixxvii. 
ul- 
N , ainistic N tines” b rofessor N. D. Mironow published as a B 
* Vide —* v my. of — St. Petersbourg, 1911. 
^e | xxvii-xxviii. ! 
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43. DEVABHADRA 
(ApouT 1150 A.D.). 


Devabhadra,' a disciple of both Hemacandra Sari and Sri 
Candra,* was the author of a logical treatise entitled the Nyaya- 
vatüra-tippana, a super-commentary on the Nyàyàvatàra-vivrti. 
In this work there are quotations from Vindhyavasin, Dharma- 
kirti, 7 a i Jüaàna&ri Mitra? and others. He lived about 
1150 A.D. 


44. CANDRASENA SURI ' 
(aBovT 1150 A.D.). 


Candrasena, who seems to have been a pupil of Pradyumna 
Süri, wrote, with the assistance of Nemicandra, à work called 
Utpüda-siddhi-prakarana with a commentary on the same in Sans- 
krit in Samvat 1207 or 1150 A.D.* | 
45. KRATNAPRABHA SURI 
| (1181 A.D.). 


Ratnaprabha Süri, who belonged to the Svetambara sect, 
was a logician of repute, being the author of a light commentary 
(laghu-tika) on the Pramana-naya-tattvalokalankara called Syad- 
vyada-ratnakaravatarika,® in which are quoted the views of the Bud- 
dhist logicians Arcata (q.v.) and Dharmottara (q.v.). 


_ — — — — 











— — — — — — 


| Fide ** Devabhadra and his NyRyü&vatüra-tippana" in the Jainistic Noticea 
by Professor N. D. Mironow published as a Bulletin of the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences, St. Petersbourg. 1911. 

Vide also Peterson's Fourth Report, p. liv. 


2 Rra@oreat an cfar ava DW | 

wur fag wate am feafa faune d 

(Pragasti of Pandava-caritre). 
3 Devabhadra, in his Ny&yRvatüra-tippana, quotes Jñ&na-ári Mitra thus :— 
wp mifaq Ra we aug) wr fu ore afa are faan s 
saiga ar Aarra aa JAAHA RTA | 

- gamana alifamaay adu arate: | 

22 T: ° * 

aa gayang siga rw om AR: | 
(Colophon of Satika Utp&üda-siddhiprakarana quoted in Peterson's Third 


Report, p- 209). 
° ge q wea q serait eferes | 
fafes qarg ÀT sary d 
Aya H: gal carn AST 





. AAAA EATEN: HATUAT I 
v oce Eva MER Muni Dharmavijaya's MSS., p. 99). A part of 
yüdvRda-ratnükar&vatürik& has been printed and published in the Benares 


Jaina Yasovijaya series. 


- 






— Wh — pac ae at the Avi vabodiiktacthe in ‘Gashent 1238 
181 A.D., he wrote another work called UpadeSamalavrtti ! 
o plea : Sari and in payment of the debt he owed 

ijayasena Sari, the brother of BhadreSvara. There he gives 
his "spiritual descent in the Vrhadgaccha as follows: (1) Muni- 
cand a Sari ; , QO Deva Sari; (3) Bhadresvara Siri; and (4) Ratna- 





I 





I 46. "lILAKACARYA 
. (ABOUT 1180—1240 A.D.). 


Tilaka Acàárya, who belonged to the Candragaccha of the 
Svetümbara sect, was a spiritual descendant of Candraprabha Sori 
through Dharmaghosa, CakreSvara and Sivaprabha. He was 
author of several works such as the AvaSsyaka-laghu-vrtti written 
in 1239 A.D., and, the Pratyeka-buddha-caritra in 1204 A.D.* 


47. MALLISENA SURI 
(1292 A.D.). 


Mallisena belonged to the Nagendra Gaccha of the Svetàm- 
bara sect, and was the author of the Syadvadamanjari,a commen- 
tary on Hemacandra’s Vitaraga-stuti or Dvàátriméáika, The Syad- 
vàda-manjari contains an exposition of the Pramana, Saptabhangi- 
naya, etc., and criticises Aksapida’s theories of Pramana, Chala, 
Jati, Nigrahasthana,etc. The doctrines of the Samkhya, Aulikya, 
Jaiminiya, Bhattapáda, Vedanta, Yogicira, Madhyamika, Car- 
vāka, etc., have also been his favourite subjects of attack. At the 
close of his work Mallisena describes himself as a pupil of Udaya- 
prabha Siri and as having composed the work in Saka 1214 or 
A.D, 1292.* 


pomuwaufefu: quae Raa RN: | 
fag. auaf ewead wfefasrerférrq u 
famaren (tege) wd ae wefder | 
wegr«wreswrfu wr ue ver i 
(UpadesSam&l&-vrtti, noticed in Peterson 5, p. 124). 


2 For other —— of Ratnaprabha Süri, vide Peterson 4, p. cii. Compare 
also Weber II, p. 922, note 7. 


8 Vide Poterson's Fourth Report, p. xlviii, and Fifth Report xxvi. 
$ Aawe a wenn facer fafu: i 
efafcy wepcfafaenmaex qiuewfa welt ú xu 


na (Sysavdaroanjast, p. 220, — n the Benares Chowkhambe Sanskrit Series, 
— morda T cma e ° 
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48. RAJASEKHARA SURI 
(1348 A.D.). 


Rajasekhara Sari, or Maladhari Sri Ràjasekhara Sari, be- 
longed to the Svetambara sect and was the author of the Ratna- 
vatarika-panjika,! a sub-commentary on the Pramana-naya-tattva- 
lokalankara, as also of two other works called Syadvada-kalika 
and Caturviméatiprabandha. He is also the author of a Panjika 
(commentary) on the Nyàya-kandali of the Hindu philosopher 
W$rn-dhara. He studied the Nyàya-kandali under the guidance of 
Jinaprabha,* and completed his Caturvirnsatiprabandha in Samvat 
1405 or 1348 A.D.* 

40. JNANA CANDRA 
(1350 A.D.). 


He belonged to the Svetambara sect and was the author of a 
gloss on the Ratnakaravatarika called the Ratnakaravatarika- 
tippana, which discusses many abstruse points of logic and criticises 
the views of Digniga‘’ and others. He composed this work^ under 
orders from his preceptor Rajaéekhara Sari, who flourished in 1348 
A.D. Jnana Candra's date may approximately be fixed at about 
1350 A.D. 








——rR TR qu —In — — —— —— e r —.--Ú)_ .Ñ. —ñâ ñ——— — 


| A part of the Ratn&karüvatürik&-panjic& has been printed and published in 
the Benares Jaina Yaáovijaya series. 
2 This work has been published by Hira Lal HarmsarBja at J&ámanagara in 


Kathiawar. 3: 
à mera mney curat fafus | 
wur fawfeaerawx Hee muc uar I 
(Nyü&yakandali of Sridhara with the Pañjikā of Rijasekhara noticed in Peter- 
aon 3, p. 273 ; cf. also Peterson 3, pp. 28-29). 
4 Vide Weber II, p. 1207. 
mamaaa AAS! Sl WI YTRA | 
faqufae ma aa Vel: Ge qu | 
(Colophon of Caturviméatiprabandha). 
° TATRA ITT: VW SIISPEHTWTS | 
WEES wawa VENI II 
aq ere” @araiafeaaras 
warmiyay: s TTT: Ú 


Jüünacandra's Ratnükarü&vat&rik&-tippana, chap. I, p. 7., published in Yaso- 
vijaya-granthamal& of Benares. 
6 





wf urat LRA aare gm- 
Poma ARTA d 


Quoted from the MSS. of Ratnükarüvatürik&-tippanaka, lent to me by Muni 
|. Dharmavijaya. A part of this work has been printed and published in the Benares 
| Jaina Yasovijaya series. 
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a NES Gunaratna belonged to the Tapagaccha of the Svetambara 
| sec , and was the distinguished author of a commentary on the 
| ‘SaddarSana-samuccaya' called Saddarsana-samuccaya-vrtti or Tarka- 
rahasya-dipik& in which the Nyàya (logic) along with other systems 
has been lucidly explained. He also wrote the Kriyà-ratna-samuc- 
caya. : 
He is mentioned by Ratna-šekhara Süri in the Sraddha- 
ratikramana-sütra-vrtti composed in Samvat 1496 or A.D. 1439.* 
n that work Gunaratna is mentioned as a pupil of Devasundara, 
who attained the exalted position of Süri at Anahillapattana in 
Samvat 1420 or A.D. 1363. Gunaratna must, therefore, have 
lived between A.D. 1363 and A.D. 1439. Devasundara Sari, 
teacher of Gunaratna, was a contemporary of Muni-sundara Süri, 
the famous author of the Gurvavali* composed in Samvat 1466 
"or A.D. 1409. Gunaratna himself says that his Kriyáratna- 
samuccaya* was composed in Sam vat 1466 or A.D. 1409. | 
Gunaratna, in his elaborate commentary (Vriti) on the Sad- 
dar$ana-samuccaya, has mentioned Sauddhodani, Dharmottara- 


^ 





P] 


: | Saddaréana-samuccaya with Vrtti, edited by Dr. Suali, and published by the 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. There is another commentary on Saddaréana-samuc- 

- caya called Laghuvrtti by Manibhadra. It has been published in the Chowkhamba 
series 


s The Šrāddha-prati-kramaņa-sūtra-vrtti, by Ratnaśekhara Sdri, has been 
noticed in Peterson 3, pp. 226-227, whence the following lines are quoted :— 
fauwgreaeümrag: safa srasg Gr csi ep | 
iagecrwemepu aq mwrfafawr Ó ç ú 
www aot agag MAINT ACH: | 
garua futur wraucerwrüturw » von 
uggla fnfne ag: i 
wwi "oup" ssaa wawisuwfud | 
"iceürecafavefafaurama afagel ntn 


s Vide Dr. Klatt on the Pattüvali of the Kharataragaccha in the Ind. Ant., 


Vol XI, September 1882, pp. 255-250; cf. also Weber II, p. 884: and Dr. R. G. 
Bhandari s Report, 1883-84, p. 157. , - | 


s cucguafumau cu wfegeeceg corr war Wu | | 
mamayri zaiana ET l es» 


(Gurvévall, Jaina-Yaśovijaya granthamRli series, p, 109), 


: wr verag vut( wagcfaR mwasi 
qaiguamfeem q ver aa WW | 
wa ; wYwrerd SIN: a — | 
i. Jaina Ya£ovijaya grantham&lk serios, p. 309). 
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cárya, Arcata, Dharmakirti, Prajnákara, Kamalaéila, Dignaga, 
and other Buddhist authors, as well as Tarkabhasa, Hetubindu, 
Areata-tarkatika, Pramana-vairtika, Tattvasamgraha, Nyāya- 
bindu, NyàyapravesSaka, and other Buddhist works on logic, etc., 
in the chapter on the Bauddha system. Mention has also been 
made, in the chapter on the Nyàya, of such Hindu logicians as 
Aksapada, VatsyAyana, Uddyotakara, Vacaspati, Udayana, Sri- 
kantha, Abhayatilakopidhyaya, Jayanta, and of such works as 
Nyáàya-sütra, Nyayabhasya, Nyayavartika, Tatparyatika, Tat- 
paryaparisuddhi, Nyayalankara, N yayalankaravrtti, etc. The 
Nyaya-sara of Bha-sarvajiia and the eighteen commentaries on it 
such as Nyayabhiisana, Nyàüyakalika, Nyayakusumanjali, ete., 
have also been mentioned, 


51. SRUTASAGARA GANI 
(ABOUT 1493 A.D.). 


Srutaságara Gani, author of Tattvarthadipika, was a pupil of 
Vidyanandin of the Sarasvati Gaccha of the Digambaras. Nemi- 
datta, who wrote in Samvat 1585 or 1528 A.D., describes him- 


self as devoted to the service of Srutasigara whose literary activ- 
ity must be referred to about Samvat 1550 or 1493 A.D.! 


52. DHARMA-BHUSANA 
(aABovT 1600 A.D.). 


Dharmabhüsana, a disciple of Vardhamana Bhattàraka, was a 
Digambara who wrote the Nyfya-dipika about 300 years ago. 
He has been mentioned in the Tarkabhasa by Yasovijaya Gani. 

The Nyaya-dipika begins with a salutation to Arhat Vardha- 
mana. It is divided into three chapters (Prakasa), viz. (1) general 
characteristics of valid knowledge, pramana-saman ya-laksana ; (2) 
perception, pratyaksa ; and (3) indirect knowledge, paroksa, includ- 
ing recollection, smrti, recognition, pratyabhijnana, argumentation, 
tarka, inference, anumana, tradition, agama, and the method of 
comprehending things from particular standpoints, naya. 

The technical terms of logic have been defined and minutely 
examined, and the views of other logicians, specially of the Bud- 
dhists, have been severely eriticised. There are references to 
Sugata, Saugata, Bauddha, Tathagata, Mimamsaka, Yauga, 
Naiyüyika, Bhatta, Prabhakara, Dignàga, Samanta Bhadra, Aka- 
lanka Déva, Salikaà Natha, Jainendra, Syadvada-vidyapati, Mani- 
kya Nandi Bhattaraka, Kumara Nandi Bhattáraka, Udayana and 
others. The following works are also mentioned :—Prameya 
kamala-martanda, Rajavartika, Slokawa rtika, Slokavartika-bhasya, 


— —— — — — —— 





e 


! Peterson's Fourth Report, p. exxin. 








— — JAINA 0016, CHAP. III. 


à sre ieu  Tattvàrtha-&loka-vàr tika, 
tamir aae vivaran a,  Nyàyaviniscaya, — Pramána-nirnaya, 
mi m Pariksàmukha, Nyayabindu, ete. 

2 52a. VINAYAVIJAYA 

(1613 A D.—1681 A.D ). 


Vinayavijaya was born in a Vaišya family in Guzerat in 
Samvat 1670 or A.D. 1613. His spiritual teacher Kirtivijaya ' 
was a disciple of Hiravijaya, the well-known süri of Akbara's time. 
Vinayavijaya, after prosecuting his studies in Jaina scriptures under 
Kirtivijaya, proceeded to Benares to study the grammar and philo- 
sophy of the Brihmanas.  Ya$ovijaya, another Jaina ascetic, 
whose account will be given shortly, joined him in his journey to 
that famous seat of Brihmanic learning. After undergoing a course 
of training for twelve years in Benares, Vinayavijaya travelled 
over various parts of India until he came to Junàgadh in Kathiawad 
on his pilgrimage to the Girnar hills in 1651 A.D. He visited Surat, 
Marwad, etc., and died at Rander in Guzerat in 1681 A.D. Of the 
numerous works written by him the undermentioned treatise on 
Jaina Nyàya deserves a special notice : — 

Nay&-karnikà “an ear-ring of Naya, the method of des- 
criptions,” which was composed at Diva near Junagadh in 
Kathiawad in 1651 A.D. for the satisfaction of Guru Vijayasimha 
Süri* Naya aims at describing things from all possible stand- 
points, There are altogether seven standpoints, viz. naigama, 
samgraha, vyavahara, rjusütra, sabda, samabhirüdha and evambhüta, 
explanations of which have already been given. The first four of 
the standpoints come under a group called dravydsti-kaya, nou- 
menal or that which refers to a substance, and the last three under 
a group called paryadyasti kaya, phenomenal or that which refers 
to an attribute. The treatise ends with the observation* that 


—— ee — — — — — — —  — 


1! Vide the concluding verses of the chapters of Vinavavijava's Lokaprakféa. 
⸗ Ca wurwaww: 
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though the standpoints are mutually conflicting, they serve collec- 


tively to establish the dogmas of the Jaina scripture.’ 


53. YASOVIJAYA GANI 
(1608—1688 A.D.). 


Yaáovijaya Gani, a member of the Svetambara sect, was a 
Y adovijaya's life distinguished logician who flourished at 

| | Dabhoi in the Baroda State (Guzerat), ap- 
proximately between 1608 A.D. and 1688 A.D. He was a spiri- 
tual descendant of Hiravijaya Süri, the well-known Jaina High- 
priest of the time of the Moghul Emperor Akbar. In about 
1626 A.D. he came to Benares,’ where he studied Nyaya-sastra 
in the disguise of a Brahmana ascetic. By about 1638 A.D. he 
confessed that he was a Jaina and was asked at once to leave 
the Sanskrit academies of the Brahmanas. On account of his 
vast erudition in Logic and Metaphysics he obtained the titles of 
Upadhyaya, Nyaya-visarada and Nyayacarya. He died at Dabhoi 
in 1688 A.D.* 


eee — — | — — = — - - — — 


L Vide Introduction to Naya-karnik& edited by Mohan Lal Desai, pp. 3-4:— 
The doctrine of Naya is often illustrated by the parable of an stephant and 
blind men. Several blind men desirous of knowing what an elephant was like, 
touched separate parts of ita body and went home with the knowledge they derived 
in this way. Sitting down to compare notes, they discovered that there was no 

ment among them as to the form of the animal. The man who had only 
touched its leg described it as a huge column, another man who had touched only 
the ear described it as a winnowing fan, and so forth. They quarrelled among one 
another until a person who was not blind came before them. He took great pains 
to explain that their knowledge was only partial, and as such caused confusion. He 
said t all the different aspects of a thing must be examined in order to gain the 
complete knowledge of the thing. *'' A partial knowledge," continues he, ** leads 
to conflict while a complete knowledge establishes harmony * 














Hiravijaya (1526-1595 A.D.). 
x: J — = 
— Süri Kalyv&navijava Kirtivijava 
Vija va Siri Lübhavijava Vinavavijava 
Vijayasimbe Sori Nayavijaye 


Y a&ovijaya (Tap&zacchapatt üvali). 


' cau wies Seal s WA | 
qria fagen oa i (Mandharastuti). 
= qui arura erat wan eu 


Aar Wa: SANAJAN carn fÂnq | 
frags sarfafamuurgreasreat fr: 


we fafefee un farra coca mcm reas i 
(Tarkabhéa«6). 
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___ ¥agovijaya wrote more than one hundred works (in Sanskrit 
Ry e 2 ` — 


and Guzerati)in which he has preserved a 


. Hisreview of other detailed criticism on the Logic of Mithila 
ieee | and Nadia as taught in the Benares aca- 


| demies of the 17th century A.D. He must have been a man of 


extraordinary talent, or else he would not have ventured to 


attack Siromani, the greatest exponent of Modern Logic in Nadia. 
He satirises this Brahmana logician by saying ' “ woe to Bengal 
where there is Siromani blind of one eye!” 

Conscious ot his own erudition he observes in another place : 
“The ocean of Logic is hard to approach owing to the uproar of 
waves of the Didhiti—Commentary (of Siromani); yet, is not the 
water of that ocean capable of being drunk by our cloud-like 
genius ?"? 


54. YASOVIJAYA’S WORKS. 


Yasovijaya was the author of several rare works on Logic 
such as Nyfiya-pradipa, Tarkabhisa, Nyaya-rahasya, Nyayamrta- 
tarahgini and Nyfya-khanda-khadya. He also wrote a commen- 
tary on the Digambara work AstasAhasri called Astasáhasri-vrtti,* 

The Tarkabhas&, which begins with a salutation to Jina,* 
consists of three chapters, viz. (1) Valid knowledge, pramana ; 
(2) Knowledge from particular standpoints, naya; and (3) Imposi- 
tion, nihksepa. There is also an occasional discussion on vyapti- 
graha, induction or the process of ascertaining a universal connec- 
tion between the middle term and the major term. 





—as - a —⸗ = — ~ 


— 


' "win igna wa wm: fsrcrafu: | 


_ (Ny&vakhandakh&d va, leaf 43, MSS. in possession of Vijayadharma or Dharma- 
vijaya Nüri). 


: amalu asra fear rr rr Pam: 
wwuifw Gq a qu: www. fa ara wien faura: n 
— nn vivarana, leaf 82, MSS, of Vijava-dharma Süri and Indravijaya 
ri). 

The idea of the verse may be expressed as follows :— 

Indian Logic is a veritable ocean whose water is saline and which is unap- 
proachable owing to the tumulte and uproars of commentators. Is not then the 
water of that ocean capable of being drunk? Why not, intelligent people, like 
clouds, can easily approach the ocean and drink its water pure and sweet ! 

š For other particulars about Y aéovijayva, see Peterson 6, p. xiv. For his works 
see the Jain&gama List published in Bombay. 

To perpetuate the memory of Yaéovijaya there has been established at 
Benares a college called Jaina Yaéovijaya-pütha4Bl&, under the auspices of which 
the sacred works of the Jainas are being published in a series called Jaina Yaáovi- 
jaya-grantham ila. | | 
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" Li uL aie (Tarkabháüs&, Chapter I). 
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The Nyāyāloka begins with a salutation to Mahavira! as 
Paramatman (the supreme spirit) and ends with an entreaty*? that 
its author may be freed from lust and hatred, which are the causes 
of all sufferings. The work discusses the nature of soul (atman), 
emancipation (mukti), inference (anumana), testimony (agama), 
direct owledge (pratyaksa jñāna), indirect knowledge (paroksa 
jhàna), validity of external things? (vahyartha-siddhi), inherence 
(samavaya), negation (abhava), ether (akasa), substance (dravya), 
etc, 
The undermentioned philosophers, philosophical treatises and 
systems are quoted :— 

Naiyayika, Ucchrnkhala Naiyayika, Samkhya, Cárvàka, 
"Tautátita, Vedàntin, Nyàya, Yauktika, Bauddha, Aupanisada, 
Digambara, Syadvada-rahasya, Syadvada-ratnakara, Sammati 
tika, Jühànàrnava, Bhasyakara, Jinabhadra Gani Ksama-Sramana, 
Brhaspati, Dharmakirti, Acarya, Cintamanikrt, Manikrt, Misra, 
Vardhamana, and Paksadhara Miéra. 

The Nyàya khanda khadya* is otherwise called Mahavira 
stavana, It consists of 108 verses composed in eulogy of Maha- 
vira and at the same time embodying solutions of the deepest 
problems of Logic. There is an elaborate commentary in prose by 
the author himself, elucidating many intricate points in the precise 
style of modern logicians. The work opens with a salutation to 
Mahavira who is called Sambhu and ends with a brief account 
of the author himself. The topics treated in the work are :—Soul 
(atman), emancipation (mukti), momentariness (ksanikatva), origi- 
nation (utpatti), destruction (dhvamsa), syadvada, class and in- 
dividual (jati and vyakti), space and time (desa and kala), middle 


— — — — — 





Waa wcwuWIe HASTAC fT | 
qas fad "lere =qrimfawri cz o 


UNvüvüloka). 


, Sal Be w wawacare wefesd SUDO 
aa nu xw caus Caen | 
(Nyāyäloka) 
* quw a. 
fanaa fe sera) umR MaN yag | 
= . 
ata afataam vain cfm mur i 
UNyRy&loka, loaf 13, printed at Ahmedabad) 
& The Nyñāyakhaņda-khādya has been printed in Bombas 


irgecceaxcarures (ar Cane aar ECE TACT E CHS I 
amfaerfurge eua Sic wailcaitsra) woud ferte: qum | 


(Nvayakhanda-khadya) 
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tem and major term (vydpya-vyapaka), knowledge and external 

1 = ———— , etc. The undermentioned 
philosopt ers, philosophical treatises and systems are referred to :— 
Samkhya, Kanabhaksa, Aksapida, Naiyayika, Bauddha, 
Madhyamika, Prabhakara, Mimamsaka, Bhasya, Vartika, Tika, 
Samantabhadra, Gandhahasti, Sammati, Miśra, Bhatta, Sridhara, 
Udayana, Narayana, Nüráyanücürya, ' Siromani, . Didhiti-kara, 
Vardhamana, and Gunànanda.* 

The Astasühasri-vivarana,* which is a gloss on the Astasáhasri 
of Vidyinanda, opens with an obeisance to Indrabhüti Gautama. 
The work makes reference to the undermentioned philosophers, 
philosophical treatises and systems :—Vācaspati, Naiyayika, 
Mandana Misra, Prajünükara, Bhatta, Prabhakara, Hemacandra, 
Vacakacakravarti (Umasviti), Vaidànti-paáu, Kusumanjali, Guru- 
mata, Muraribhatta, Murari Misra, Gautamiya, Udayaniacirya, 


Bhattacirya Jarannaiy&yika, Raghudeva Bhattacarya,® Bhüsana- 
sara," etc. 





I O  Sveere Sune) www vapeufesru xf arcreare TZ): | 
(Nyüyakhanda-khüdya, leaf 3, Bombay). 
š sate wfufeaei afea: eure 
wife faa aa aa) wawt fafa: | 
safar aq facrafa ares: 
wer Auca w fafeea ú 
(Ny@yakhanda-khadya, leaf 42, Bombay). 


ows sfa uvm urasiawrensraratetusrafu qanra Sea ww 

year maaf aaf fa swrsstwYW we Il 
(NyByakhanda-khüdya, leaf 2, Bombay). 

: Paw: yfo wrofearcenfaunmitasra: i 


favaraeurveteuurvwir fateata n x 
( AstasAhasri-vivarana, MSS. belonging to Vijayadharma Süri and Indravijaya 


Siri). 
* Raghudeva is referred to in leaves 4, 22 of Astas&Bhasri. 
6 The Bhüsanas&ra (Vy&karana) is referred to in leaves 34, 35, etc. 





CHAPTER IV. 
Continuity of Jaina Logic. 


55. Tue CONCILIATORY CHARACTER OF JAINA LoGic. 


In the previous pages there has been given an indication of 

the services rendered by the Jainas and 

CEU rt —— the the Buddhists in the formation of the 
dye. Mediæval School of Indian Logic. Since 

the Brahmanas did not in respect of their social practices differ 


so markedly from the Jainas as they did from the Buddhists, 


their attack on the Jaina Logie was not so violent as that on 
the Buddhist Logic. In fact the logical theories of the Jainas 
are in many instances akin to those of the Brihmanas. The 
terms pratyaksa (perception), anumdadna (inference), wpamana 
(comparison), @gama (verbal testimony), Gharana or udaharama 
(example), chala (quibble), etc., of the Sthanànga-sütra and the 
Sütra-krtanga of the Jainas are in their meanings similar to, if 
not altogether identical with, the corresponding terms of the 
Caraka samhità and the Nyàya-sütra of the Braàhmanas. There 
was in the Logic of the Brihmanas a casual review of the syllo- 
gism of ten members as propounded in certain works of the 
Jainas, but there was no protracted quarrel on that account 
between the two parties. The Jaina logicians quoted Braáhmanic 
authors* generally in an academic spirit. The special Jaina 
doctrines of Naya (method) and sapta-bhangi (sevenfold para- 
logism), though occasionally criticised, did not receive any rude 
blows from the Brahmanas. 
The Jainas, in so far as they wrote regular treatises on Logic, 
ES eti , did not differ much from the Buddhists in 
SP — oet dun respect of their subject and style. The 
| Nyayàávatàra, by the Svetambara Jaina 
logician Siddhasena Divakara (500 A.D.), traverses almost the 
same ground as the Nyàya pravesa of the Buddhist logician 
Dignaga (450-530 A.D.). Rabhasa Nandi, a Digambara Jaina 
logician, wrote a commentary called Sambandhoddyota on the 
Sambandha pariksi of the Buddhist logician Dharmakirti (635 


— — — — 








| See Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana's ** Mediwval School of Indian Logic,” his 
edition of ** Ny&yn-süra '" with the Ny@ya-tatparya-dipik& of Jaya-simha Suri: 
`A. Smith's ** Early History of India" and ** Akbar”; Epigraphia Indica Vol, HI ; 
and ** Jaina Inscriptions " compiled by Puran Chand Nahar. 

2 páda was attacked by Siddhasena Divükara in his Sammatitarka, and 


3 Lr Mp Süri in his S&stravüárt&samuccaya and Anek&nta-jayapatáka. 


dyotakara (Vürtikak&ra) was attacked by Abhayadeva Siri of Rajagaccha. 
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If the 
Buddhist author Sànta Raksita (749 A.D.) instituted in his 


‘Tattvasamgraha an inquiry into the Jaina doctrine of soul, the 
Jaina author Haribhadra Sari (1129 A.D ) gave in his Saddarsana- 
samuccaya a complete summary of the Buddhist philosophy. In 
fact there was no bitter rivalry between the Jainas and the Bud- 
dhists. 

56. ROYAL PATRONAGE AND PERSECUTION. 


From time to time Jainism enjoyed patronage as well as 
— suffered persecution at the hands of the 
rulers. King Candra Gupta,' who carried on 
controversies in the spirit of scholars, was a great supporter of 
the Jaina religion which spread widely in Northern India and was 
introduced into Mysore by Bhadrabáhu.  Samprati, a grandson 
of Emperor Asoka, accepted the Jaina faith which was welcomed 
throughout the Deccan about 215 B.C. The Svetambara Jaina 
logician Siddhasena Divakara (Ksapanaka) was patronised at the 
court of Vikramaditya in Ujjaini about 500 A.D. The Chinese 
pilgrim Hwen-thsang, who visited the Pallava, Cola and Pandya 
kingdoms in 640 A.D., found that Jainism was the prevailing religion 
in Dravida, old Trichinopoly and Malaküta, and that it was popu- 
lar in Mathura, Vaisali, Eastern Bengal and Southern Maratha 
country. The Digambara Jaina logician Akalanka Deva enjoyed 
favour at the court of the Ràstraküta King Krsnaraja I or Subha- 
tunga about 750 A.D. Hema Candra Sari, surnamed Kalikala- 
sarvajña, was the preceptor of Maharaja Kumara Pala of Guzerat 
about 1142-1172 A.D. 

In the latter half of the seventh century A.D. there occurred, 
however, a terrible persecution of Jainism 
in Southern India, King Kitna, Sundara 
or Nedumaran Pandya, who had been brought up as a Jaina, 
became a pupil of Saint Tirujfiana Sambandar and accepted 
the Saiva faith. Displaying the zeal of a convert he persecuted 
with savage cruelty his late co-religionists of whom no fewer 
than eight thousand were put to death. Mahendra Varman of 
the Pallava dynasty, whose rule extended to Trichinopoly, was 


Persecution. 





1 If we suppose this Candra Gu to be identical with Candra Gupta Maurya, 
date of introduction oe palates tate Mysore must be about 309 B.C. On tho 


báhu will have to be de 


the l | 
contrary if he is the same as Candra Gupta II, Mysore could not have welcomed 


before 375 A.D. The date of B 
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originall a Jaina. Through the influence of a Tamil saint he 
aceepted Saivism, and destroyed the large Jaina monastery of 
Pataliputtriam in South Arcot at about 610 A.D. In the Calukya 
Kingdom of Vatapi, where Jainism flourished to a certain ex- 
tent during 550-750 A.D., Buddhism was supplanted by Saivism 
and Vaisnavism. King Amoghavarsa of the Rastrakita line, 
whose capital was at Manyakheta (in the Nizam's Dominions) 
devoted the last part of his life to ascetic practices and patronised 
the Digambara Jaina faith during 815-877 A.D. Jainism made 
a rapid progress in his kingdom up to the 10th century A D. 
Ajaya Deva, a Saiva King of Guzerat (about 1174-76 A.D ) mer- 
cilessly persecuted the Jainas and put their leader to death. 
In spite of such persecutions the Jaina religion went on 
" flourishing in the Hindu period up till 1200 
—— rid from the A D, During the Mahomedan rule which 
followed, Jainism remained unperturbed, 
The Pathan King, Firoz Shah Tughlak (1351-1388 A.D.), was kind 
towards the Jainas, and the Moghal Emperors showed them great 
favours. Three eminent Jaina teachers—Hiravijaya Sari, Vi jaya- 
sena Suri and Bhanucandra Upadhyaya—were received with high 
honours at the court of Akbar who is said to have been a convert 
to Jainism and to have prohibited the killing of animals on 
certain days. 


57. SUPPORT OF THE JAINA COMMUNITY. 


Though in all periods the Jainas enjoyed a fair share of royal 
patronage, the main source of their stay 
and strength lay in the community of Jaina 
laymen. The founder of Jainism left the 
church not entirely at the mercy of the monks (sGdhu) and nuns 
(sadhvt), but placed it also in the hands of the laymen (srávaka) 
and laywomen (s$ravika) called respectively the male and female 
devotees. In all religious and social ceremonies the lay people 
exercise control in the full measure. It is at their choice and 
with their permission that the head of the church called Acarya 
can be appointed. The management of temples and places of 
pilgrimage is entrusted entirely to the lay people, who select the 
residence of monks and nuns. 
It is on account of the mutual help of the monks and lay 
people that the Jaina church has continued 
. undisturbed. The lay people, who belong 
mainly to the Vaisya (merchant) community, command the wealth 
of India. They have uniformly supported Jaina authors, and so 
long as they continue, the Jaina logicians will never have to recede 
from literary pursuits for want of funds. 


Rights and privileges of 
the laity. 


Aid to literary men. 
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' 
58. JAINA LOGIC WILL NOT BE EXTINCT. 


We have seen that the Jaina monks were very seldom militant 
against the Brihmanas or Buddhists. They also avoided, as far as 
practicable, incurring the displeasure of their rulers, and framed 
their ecclesiastical rules in liberal spirit to ensure the sympathy 
of the laity. Under such circumstances it is not at all strange that 
Jainism has not died and there is no fear that the Jaina Logic will 
ever be extinct. 





SECTION II. 


The Buddhist Logic. 
(Cmca 570 B.C.—1200 A.D.). 


CHAPTER I. 
Topics of Logic mentioned in the old Buddhist Literature. 


59. BUDDHA GAUTAMA 
(570 B.C.—490 B.C.). 


The Buddhists maintain that their religion is eternal. It was 
taught at different cycles by sages cal led Buddhas (the Enlightened 
Ones) or Tathágatas (those who have realized the truth). In the 
present cycle, called Maha-bhadra-kalpa (the very blessed cycle), 
four Buddhas are said to have already appeared, viz. Krakuc. 
chanda, Kanaka Muni, Kasyapa and Gautama, while the fifth, viz. 
Maitreya, is yet to be born.' 

Of the past Buddhas the last, viz. Buddha Gautama, other- 
wise called Sakya Muni, was born at Kapilavastu (modern Nigliva 
in the Nepal Terai) about 570 B.C., and attained nirvana at 
Ku&inagara (modern Kusinara or Kasia near Gorakhpur) about 490 
BC? He passed almost his whole life in Magadha (modern Behar). 
He is regarded by modern scholars as the real founder of Buddhism, 
while his predecessors are considered as purely mythieal. 


60. ORIGIN OF THE PALI BUDDHIST LITERATURE 
(490 B.C.—76 B.C.). 


Buddha Gautama is said to have delivered his teachings in 
the Magadhi or Pali language. On his death these teachings were 
rehearsed by the Buddhist monks in three councils * held at Raja- 





—  — RÁ. u ——  — — — ——rrFO — — — — 


| Vide Hardy's Manual of Buddhism, second edition, pp. 85—91. 
2 The exact date of Buddha is unknown. Aceordinz to the Mahüvarmsa, 
Buddha was born in 623 B.C. and attained nirvüna in 543 B.C. The date ot 
Buddha's nirvina is placed by European scholars between 470—180 B.C. Cf. 
Dr. Fleet's article on ** The Date of Buddha's Death '' in the Journalof the Royal 
_Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, January 1904. We shall not be far 
wrong if we place Buddha's birth in 570 B C. and his nirvana in 499 B.C. There 
i» a positive statement in chapter V of the Mahüvarnsa that Agoka was installed 
on the throne of Magadha 218 years after the nirvána of Buddha, As Adoka’s 
installation took laco about 272 B.C., the date of Buddha's nirvana could 
approximately be prs: in 490 B.C. Buddha, who lived 80 years, seems, therefore, 

ss te have been born about 570 B.C. 

" 8 For an account of the first and second councils, vide Vinava Pitaka, Culla 
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> grha, Vaisali and Pataliputra under the patronage of kings Ajata- 





$atru, Kalasoka and Asoka about the year 490 B.C., 390 B.C. and 

55 B.C.' respectively. The texts of the teachings as discussed 
and settled in these councils form the sacred scripture of the Bud- 
dhists. This scripture is called in Pali Tipitaka or Pitakattaya 
and in Sanskrit Tripitaka or Pitakatraya, which signifies ‘' Three 
Baskets.’ It consists of the Sermon Basket (Sutta Pitaka), Dis- 
cipline Basket (Vinaya Pitaka), and the Metaphysical Basket 
(Abhidhamma Pitaka), each of which embodies a large number of 
distinct works. 

The monks assembled in the First Council, that is, in the 
Council of Ká&yapa, in 490 B.C., were called (1) Theras, and the 
scripture canonised by them was the basis of Theravada. Subse- 
quently ten thousand monks of Vaisali having violated certain 
rules of Theravida were, by the decision of the Second Council in 
390 B.C, expelled from the community of the Theras. These 
excluded priests were called (2) Mahàásünghikas, who were the 
first heretical sect of the Buddhists. They made certain ad- 
ditions and alterations in the Theravada. Afterwards, within two 
hundred years from the nirvana of Buddha, 14 other heretical 
sects* arose, wiz. (3) Gokulika, (4) Ekabbohàrika, (5) Panüatti 
(6) Bahulika, (7) Cetiya, (8) Sabbatthi, (9) Dhammaguttika, 
(10) Kassapiya, (11) Sankantika, (12) Sutta, (13) Himavata, 
(14) R&jagiriya, (15) Siddhatthika, (16) Pubbaseliya, (17) Apa- 
raseliya, and (18) Vajiriya. 

Just at the close of the Third Council about 255 B.C., the 
teachings of Buddha as canonised by the Theras in the form of 
the Tipitaka, were carried? by Mahinda, son of Emperor Asoka, 
to the island of Ceylon where they were perpetuated by priests in 
oral tradition They are said to have been committed to writing *, 
for the first time in Ceylon, in the reign of Vattagimani during 
104—76 B.C. Besides the T'ipitaka there were numerous other 
works written in Pali which have immensely added to the bulk of 
the Pali literature. 





Vagga, lith and 12th Khandhakas. translated bv Rhys Davida and Oldenberz. 
S.B.E. series, vol. X X, pp. 370, 386. For an account of the third council as also 
of the first and second, vide Wijesimha's translation of the Mahñvarnsa, chapter V, 
pp. 275-29, as also chapters III and IV. 

! The first council was held in the year of Buddha's nirv&na, while the second 
council took place 100 years later. Aéoka ascended the throne in 272 B.C, (vide 
Vincent A. Smith's Asoka, p. 63), and it was in the I7th vear of his reign, that is, in 
255 B.C., that the third council took place (vide Wijosimha's Mahsüvamsa, p. 29). 

* For 4 discussion about the variant names and subdivisions of these sects, 
vide Wijesithha’s Mahfivamea, part I, chapter V, E: 15; and Dr. Khys Davida' 
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x. of Buddhist Beliof"’ in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
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the Pali Language in the Journal of the Pali Text Society, London, 1883, p. 42. 
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3 * 
81. LOGICAL TOPICS IN THE PALI LITERATURE. 


. In the Tipitaka—nay in the whole Pali literature '—there is 
not a single treatise on Logic. Paticca-samuppada (the Chain of 
Interdependent Causes or the Wheel of Life), which represents the 
central teaching of Buddha, throws some light on the doctrines of 
aelf (or soul) and sufferings, but none on logic or processes of reason- 
ing. The only topic bearing upon Logic which has been touched on 
in the Pali works, is the division of knowledge into six kinds. In 
the Tipitaka * knowledge (Viviana *) has been classified as (1) ocular 
(cakkhu-vinTanam), (2) auditory (sota vindzanarm), (3) olfaetory 
(ghana-vinnamam),(4) gustatory (jivha-vitinianam), (5) tactual (kaya- 
vinnanam), and (6) mental (mano-viiAanam). But this classifica- 
tion has not been carried far enough to lay the foundation of a 
Logic that deserves the name of science. 

In the Tipitaka there are, however, occasional references to 
logical topics and to a class of men who were called Takki (in Sans- 
krit: Tarkin) or Takkika (in Sanskrit: Tarkika)—that is, those 
versed in reasoning. Itis not known whetherthese men were Bud- 
dhists, Jainas or Brahmanas, perhaps they were recruited from all 
communities. They were not logicians in the proper sense of the 
term, but they appear to me to have been sophists who indulged 


in quibble and casuistry. 


62. Suttapitaka: Digha-niküya: Brahmajála sutta 
(490 B.C.). 


In the Brahma-Jjála-sutta,* which forms a part of the Digha 
Nikaya of the Sutta Pitaka and was re- 
hearsed in the First Buddhist Council about 
490 BC, there is mention of certain Sramanas and Brahmanas 
who were takki (argumentationists) and vimamsi (casuists) and 
indulged in takka (argumentations) and vimamesa (casuistry). These 
Sramanas and Bráhmanas from the standpoints of their philo- 


Casuists and sophista. 








, 1 Consult Mrs. Rhys Davids" article on Logic (Buddhist) in Dr. James Has- 
tings’ Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. ) i ( 

? Foran explanation of Paticca-samuppsda or Pratitya-samutpüda, the doctrine 
of mutual dependence, see Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana’s article on the subject 
in the Journal of the Buddhist Text Society, Vol. VII, part I. For the division 
of knowledge. vide the Anguttara Nikáva III, 01. 8, edited by Dr. Morris in the 
Pali Text Society series of London. Vide also the Dhammasangant, and compare 
Pariccheda IV of the Abhidhammatthasangaha which, though not included in the 
Tipitaka, sams up the topics of the Abhidhamma Pitaka. 4: 

2^ * VWianana is translated as knowledge or consciousness, auch as cakkhuvin- 
nüna si ea ocular knowledge or eye-consciousness. | | | 

% Brahmajdla-sutta, cha >= II. included in Dialogues ot the Buddha, 

translated by Prof. T. W. Rhys avida, London. The Brahmajüla-sutta, bhána- 
vāra 1—3, included in the Digha Nik&ya, edited by T. W. Rhys Davids and J. E. 


Carponter, London, 
4 
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cal views were divided into various classes such as the eter- 

s (sassata-vada), eternalist-non-eternalists (ekacca-sassatika 
ekacca-asassatika), and the annihilationists (uccheda-vada). 

= With regard to the eternalists who were perhaps the followers 

of (the Sarhkhya philosophy of) Kapila, Buddha says :— 

There are, brethren, some recluses and Brahmanas who are 

E T eternalists, and who, on four grounds, pro- 
"a claim that both the soul and the world are 
eternal. . . . . They are addicted to logic and reasoning 
[argumentation and casuistry], and give utterance to the following 
conclusion of their own, beaten out by their argumentations and 
based on their sophistry : ** eternal is the soul; and the world, giving 
birth to nothing new, is steadfast as a mountain-peak, as a pillar 
firmly fixed; and these living creatures, though they transmigrate 
and pass away, fall from one state of existence and spring up in 
another, yet they are for ever and ever." 

With regard to the eternalist-non-eternalists who were per- 
haps the followers (of the Anviksiki) of Medhatithi-Gautama, Bud- 
dha says :— 

There are, brethren, some recluses and Bráhmanas who are 


e lista wi ums : 
——— i ara: ternalists with regard to some things, and 


isa. in regard to others non-eternalists: who 
on four grounds maintain that the soul and 
the world are partly eternal and partly not. . . . . They are 


addicted to logic and reasoning [argumentation and casuistry], and 
give utterance to the following conclusion of their own, beaten out 
by their argumentations and based on their sophistry: “ This which 
is called eye and ear and nose and tongue and body is a self which 
is impermanent, unstable, not eternal, subject to change. But this 
which is called heart, or mind, or consciousness, is a self which is 
permanent, steadfast, eternal, and knows no change, and will remain 
for ever and ever.” 


With regard to the annihilationists who were perhaps the 
followers of the Lokàyata philosophy, Buddha observes :— 


There are, brethren, recluses and Brahmanas who are anni- 
— wi hilationists, who in seven ways maintain 
A deu cae the cutting off, the Hiatinoton. tha annihi- 
lation of aliving being . . . . Inthe first place, brethren, 
they put forth the following opinion, the following view: ''Since, 
sir, this soul has form, is built up of the four elements, and is the 
offspring of father and mother, it is cut off, destroyed on the dis- 
solution of the body ; and does not continue after death ; and then, 
sir, the soul is completely annihilated.” 
‘There are other classes of Sramanas and Brahmanas such as 
T. PUE ew bor of 7. 
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& class of fortuito iginists (adhicca-samuppannika) of whom 
" Buddha speaks as follows :— 

In this case, brethren, some recluse or Brahmana is addict- 
ed to logic [sophism] and reasoning [casuistry]." He gives utter- 
ance to the following conclusion of his own, beaten out by his 
argumentations and based on his sophistry: “The soul and the 
world arose without a cause.” 


63. Suttapitaka : Majjhimanikaya: Anumiana sutta 
(490 B.C ). 


u“ Anumana sutta,” which presupposes the use of the word 
anumüna in the sense of ‘‘inference”’ or rather * guess,” is the 
title of a chapter of the Majjhima Nik&ya, while the word vada in 
the sense of discussion occurs in the Upalivada-sutta of the same 
Nikàya of the Suttapitaka.! 


64. Suttapitaka: Khuddaka Nikaya: Udana 
(490 B.C.). 


In the Udána, which is included in the Khuddaka Nikaya of 
the Sutta Pitaka and is supposed to have been rehearsed in the 
three Buddhist Councils during 490 B.C.—255 B.C., we read :— 

“ As long as the perfect Buddhas do not appear, the T'akkikas 
[sophists] are not corrected nor are the Savakas: owing to their 
evil views they are not released from misery." * 

This passage leaves no doubt that the Takkikas were soph- 
ists. 

65.  Vinaya-pitaka: Parivara 
(490 B.C.). 
The logical procedure of a Judicial Council of Monks. 
Four kinds of cases for settlement (adhikarana). 
= In the Parivára,! a work of the Vinaya-pitaka, there is mention 
of four kinds of adhikarana, cases for settlement, viz.: (1) vivada- 
dhikarana, a case pertaining to differences of opinion, (2) anu vada- 


dhikarana, a case in which one party accuses another party of the 
violation of a rule of good conduct; (3) a pattadhikarana, a case in 


— üöæ& — — — - — — — — — 





— — — 


| Vide Majjhima NikAya, vol. I, 15th sutta, and vol. II, Sth sutta. 

1 The original of this passage runs as follows :— 

Yüva sammā sambuddh& loko n'uppajjant:, na takkikG sujjhanti na c'Api 
süvak&, dudditthi na dukkh& pamuccare ti. J 

—Udünadm, vi, 10, edited by Paul Steinthal in the Pāli Text Society series, 
London. 

x The Pariv&ra, chapters 1X—XIII, included in the Vinaya-pitakarn, vol. V, 
edited by Dr. H. Oldenberg. Vide also the Pütimokkha of the Vinaya-pitakarn. 
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ES. Seven rules for tho settlement of cases (adhikarana-samathà 


w. 






~~ dhamma). 


adhikarana-samatha dhamma), viz :— 


(1) Sammukha vinaya, settlement in presence, which applies to a 

case that must be conducted in the presence of a council of 

monks (sangha), the complainant and the respondent, in 
accordance with the sacred procedure appropriate for it. 

(2) Sati vinaya, settlement from recollection, which applies to a 
ease in which an Arhat (passionless person) is implicated. 
Such a case, which is evidently false, may be settled simply 

by asking the Arhat to recollect his past misdeeds, if any. 
An Arhat, being totally devoid of passions, is not at all liable 
to the transgression of any rule. Still to try him through 
sati-vinaya, is to settle the present charge and to grant him 
immunity from all further charges. 

(3) Amülha-vinaya, settlement for the insane, which applies to a 
case in which a person while committing a crime was in an 
abnormal state of mind, and was therefore not liable to anv 
charge for the committal of the crime, If at the time of his 

° trial he denies all knowledge about the crime, he will be 
exempted from the charge once for all. ` 

(4) Patinnaya karetabbam, settlement by an undertaking, applies 

: to a case in which the person implicated admits his guilt 
and promises to refrain from committing it in the future. 

(5) Yebhuyyasika, settlement by a majority, applies to a case 
which is settled by the majority of votes of the members. 

* (6) Tassa papiyyasika, settlement with the prospect of further in- 
quiry, applies to a case in which, the respondent having 
neither admitted nor denied a charge, the council of monks 

` (sangha), with a view to awakening him to a sense of res- 
ponsibility, declares that he will be expelled from the 
council any day that the charge is proved true, but will 
P welcomed into the council when the charge is proved 

alse. 

(7) Tina vattharaka, covering over with grass, applies to a case in 
which a complainant and his respondent go on bringing 
charges and counter-charges against each other. "The council 
of monks (sangha), finding no easy way to settle the case. 
hush it up without listening to either of the parties. 


Of the four cases enumerated above the first may be settled 
rules 1 and 5, the second by rules 1, 2, 3 and 6, the third by 


4 and 7, and the fourth by rule 1 alone. 


3 cda There are laid down seven rules for the settlement of cases 
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et | A complaint (codana). 

A complaint (codanà) is intended for humiliating a person by 
— Pii: reminding him of the nature of his eriminal 
EGRE Scan AEA.” action The complaint may be well found- 
| | ed or unfounded. It may arise from any 
thing seen, heard or apprehended. 

"The complainant or plaintiff (codaka) must institute his com- 
plaint at the proper time, in its true detail, in gentle and relevant 
terms and in good spirit. 

The respondent, accused or defendant (cuditaka) . must speak 
the truth and must not show temper. 


A judicial council of monks (sangha). 


A council of monks (sangha) engaged in trying a case, must 
receive the arguments of the complainant and the respondent who 
are the parties of the case.  Deliberation (matikamma) must be 
shared in by each member of the council. 


Members of a council (sargamavacara bhikkhu). 


The monks who constitute the members of a judicial council 
, (called in Pali samgamavacara bhikkhu) must approach the council 
with meekness of spirit. They must know how to take their res- 
pective seats. "They must refrain from irrelevant and useless talk : 
They may speak on good law, or they may solicit their brother 
monks to speak on it, or they may remain absolutely silent. 
The members must ascertain the nature of the case under 
trial, the nature of the breach of morality, the section of the 
moral code applicable to the case and the nature of the personnel 
of the council and the parties. They must not be biassed. "They 
should, when necessary, employ persuasion and exhortation towards” 
the respondent and should at times express their satisfaction at 
his conduct. 
They must not, on account of their own superiority in know- 
ledge or seniority in age, hold anybody in contempt 


Tho judge or umpire (anuvijjaka). 


The judge (anuvijjaka), elected by the council to act as such, 

- must not talk rashly or in haste. He must refrain from talking 
of a subject which is in itself unprofitable, and which may rouse dis- 
pute or ill-feeling. He must hear attentively what the parties 
have to say. Having the welfare of all at heart, he must not 
hastily accept the version of one party as true. The complainant 
will say that the respondent “is guilty," a@panno, while the res: 
pondent himself will plead “not guilyv," ana panno. Instead of 
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ling the statement of either of the parties, the judge must 

. see that each party is consistent with his first statement. 
The judge must satisfy himself that the complainant under- 
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_ stands the nature of the complaint he makes. As regards the 


The judge must have respect for the whole council and not 
for a particular individual, for justice and not for private interest, 
for what is really good and not for what is agreeable to a particu- 
lar company in which he is interested. He must investigate 
the case in season and not out of season, as it is and not as it 18 
not, gently and not rudely, with good will and with his limbs and 
sense-organs duly restrained. 

He must control the complainant and the respondent, must 
take note of what they say, and must not add any thing that they 
do notsay. He must make the languid cheerful, the timid hopeful, 
and the angry cool He must not act from affection, hatred, fear 
or delusion. A judge who behaves himself in this way is a true 
follower of Buddha and is justly loved by all people. 


66. Vinaya-pitaka: Paitimokkha 
(490 B.C.). 


As an instance of the method in which monks combined in a 


SS bet au 1 council (sangha) used to perform an ecclesi- 

astical act (kiccadhikarana), 1 explain the 
several stages and requisites of the Buddhist sabbath called upo- 
satha ' in accordance with the Pátimokkhupadesa ! of the Vinaya- 
pitaka. 


Uposatha (Sabbath). 


l. Pubba-karana, preparation, which refers to the following 
requisites : — 
(a) Sammajjant, brooming or cleansing the ground, on which 
monks are to assemble. 


(b) — lighting a lamp, if the uposatha is celebrated in the 
night 





1 Vide the Pāli P&timokkha of the Vinay itaka, and also tho translation 
of the Vinaya texts by T. W. Rhys Davids and H, Oldenber Com also the 
Tibetan version of the Pütimokkha called PCIE BAI p ed ted with the Tibotan 
text and an lish translation by Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana in J.A.8.B., 
nos. 3 and 4, 1915.  Pubba-karana and pubba-kicca are explained fully in the 
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(c) Udaka, water, for drinking or washing one's face and leg. 
(d) Asana, seat, on which mouks are to sit. 


| 2. Pubba-kicca, the preliminary acts, which refer to the 

following :— 

: (a) Chanda, vote by proxy. 1f a monk cannot, owing to any 
unavoidable cause, attend a council, he may authorize a 
brother-monk to exercise his vote. The formula of authori- 
zation runs thus :— 


chandam dammi, 1 give authority ; 

chandam me hara, do ye receive my authority ; 

chandam me arocehi, do ye convey my authority to the 
council 


(b) Parisuddhi, purity. A monk who cannot attend a council 
of sabbath, must inform it of his purity through a brother- 
monk. 

(c) Utukkhana, naming the season. In a year there are three 
seasons, viz the winter, summer and rain, in each of which 
there are celebrated eight uposathas (sabbaths). The third 
and seventh uposathas of every season are held on the 14th 
day of the moon while the remaining six are held on the 15th 
day of the moon. U posathas are of three kinds, viz. those 
held on the 14th day of the moon, those held on the 15th 
day of the moon, and those held on any day, by the com- 
mon consent of a council of monks, to establish amity be- 
tween two contending parties. 

-(d) Bhikkhu-ganana, counting the number of monks present in 
a council A council may consist of four, five, ten, twenty 
or more monks. 

(e) Ovada, arrangement for the instruction to be imparted to a 
council of nuns by a monk deputed for the purpose. 

3. Pattakallam, in season. When the pubba-karana and 
pubba-kicca are over, the council should see whether it was the 
right time when every thing was in order and there was nothing 
objectionable. 

4 Patimokkhuddesa, recitation of the code of monastic laws. 

The introductory part of the Patimokkha, called nidana, is 
cited below :— 

O brethren, listen to me, I pray. To-day is the l4th (or L5th) day 
of the lunar month for the celebration of sabbath by the council of 
monks. If it is convenient to the council, let us celebrate sabbath and 
recite the (rules of) Patimokkha. 

Have the preliminary acts been performed? O brethren, do ye 
now express your purity. I shall recite the Patimokkha 

We shall all listen to it calmly and bear the same in mind. 

Whosoever among you has committed any fault, let him confess 
it. If there is no fault, say nothing whatsoever. [f nothing is said | 
am to understand that the brethren are perfectly pure. As a monk 
gives an answer if a question is put to him individually, so each monk is 
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not confess a fault of which there is recollec- 





| | l appy. 
O brethren, I have recited the Introduction to the Patimokkha. 


1 now ask you whether you are perfectly pure. I ask you a second 
time and a third time. The brethren are perfectly pure; therefore they 
say nothing; so do I understand. | 

Then are recited the four rules of defeat, thirteen rules of suspen- 
sion from monkhood, two rules regarding undetermined matters, thirty 
rules rding sins which involve forfeiture, ninety-two rules regarding 
sins which require expiation, four rules regarding matters which must 
be confessed, one hundred and twelve rules which must be learnt (com- 
mitted to memory), and seven rules for the settlement of cases. 
monk makes any confession, it is noted and considered. 


5. After the Pátimokkha in its entirety has been recited, the 


monks should leave the sabbath hall with a feeling of universal 
love. 


lf anv 


67. Abhidhamma-pitaka: Kathüvatthuppakarana 
(agouT 255 B.C. 


The Katbávatthuppakarana, a work of the Abhidhamma-pitaka, 
composed by Moggaliputta Tissa at the Third Buddhist Council 
during the reign of Ašoka about 255 B C ! mentions anuyoga 
(inquiry), @harana (illustration), patinnzna (in Sanskrit: pratijñā, 
proposition), wpanaya (in Sanskrit, too: wpanaya, appplication of 
reason), niggaha (in Sanskrit: nigraha, humiliation or defeat), 
etc.* which are the technical terms of Logic. Though Moggali- 
putta Tissa has not made any reference to a specific work on 
Lozic, his mention of some of its technical terms warrants us to 
suppose that that science in some shape existed in India in his 
time, about 255 B.C. ? 


| Aéoka ascended the throne of Magadha in 272 B.C. (vide Vincent A. Smith's 


Asoka, p. 63). In the seventeenth year of his reign the Third Buddhist Council 
took place (Wijesirnha's Mah&varnsa, p. 29). 

ON ukkar ia the name of a section of the first chapter of the Katha- 
vatthuppakaran U'panaya-cat ukkaih ia the name of another section of that work. 
Ax 


in which the terms patifinà and niggaha occur, is quoted below :— 










| penei; Sinmese edition, p- 
d | ). 


idfini tass'eva patinüsya dhammena 


1 


pucch& salcavüdissa attano nisse ya 
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68. METHODS OF DISPUTATION AS ILLUSTRATED IN 
THE KATHAVATTHU. 


|. As a specimen of the method of reasoning carried on during 
the time of A&oka, the following controversy (kathá) between a 
Theravadin (a Buddhist disputant who did not admit the existence 
of the soul, pugga/a, as a genuine reality) and a Puggalavadin (a 
heretic respondent who asserted that there was a genuine reality 
called soul, puggala) is quoted from the Kathavatthu ! :— 


- 


A case presented by a disputant in a regular form (anuloma). 


Theravadin: Is the soul (puggala) known in the sense of a genu- 
inely real thing ? 
a Puggalavadin: Yes. 
Theravádin: Is the soul known in the same way as a genuinely 
real thing ? 
Puggalavadin: No, that cannot be said. 
Theravadin: Acknowledge your defeat. 

(i) If the soul is known in the sense of a genuinely real thing, 
then, good sir, you should also say that the soul is known 
in the same way as any other genuinely real thing is known. 

(ii) That which you say here is wrong, viz. (a) the soul is known 
in the sense of a genuinely real thing, but not (b) known 
in the same way as any other genuinely real thing 1s known. 

(iii) If the statement (5) is not admitted, then indeed the state- 
ment (a) cannot be admitted either. 

(iv) In admitting the statement (a) but in denving the statement 
(b), vou are wrong. 


A rojoinder by the respondent (patikamma). 


Puggalavadin : Is the soul not known in the sense of a genuinely 
real thing * 

Theravadin: No. it is not known. 

Puggalavadin : Is it unknown in the same way as a genuinely real 
thing is known * 

Theravaidin: No, that cannot be said. 

Puggalavadin: Acknowledge the rejoinder. 





— -——— HT 





(Kathüvatthuppakarana-atthakathi, published by the Pah Text Society of 
- — *- London, p. 13). 
l Kathavatthu, vol. I, pp. !-69, edited by A. C. Taylor and published by the 
Pāli Text Societ y, London. 
| Compare tho English translation called ** Points of Controversy,” by Mr. Shwe 
Zan Aung and Mrs. Rhys Davids, published by the Pāli Text Societv, London, 


pp. 1-70. 
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soul is not known in the sense of a genuinely real 

thing, then, good sir, you should also say that the soul is 

unknown in the same way as a genuinely real thing is 
known. 

(ii) That which you say here is wrong, viz. (a) the soul is not 
known in the sense of a genuinely real thing, but not (5) 
unknown in the same way as a genuinely real thing is 

own. 

(iii) If the statement (b) is denied, then the statement (a) can- 
not be admitted either. 


(iv) In admitting the statement (a) but in denying the statement 
(b), you are wrong. 





The rejoinder causing entanglement or defeat on the disputant 
(niggaha). 


Puggalavadin: If in your opinion we should say that the soul is 
not known in the sense of a genuinely real thing but not 
unknown in the same way as a genuinely real thing ia 
known, then, vou have, bv your own proposition, assented 
to the truth of our statement and have acknowledged de- 
feat. 


(i) Your statement—that the soul is not known in the sense of 
a genuinely real thing, but not unknown in the same way 
as a genuinely real thing is known—is wrong. 

(i) You should not say that the statement (a) is to be admitted, 
but the statement (b) is not to be admitted. 

(ui) If the statement (5) is not admitted, then the statement (a) 
cannot be admitted either. 

(iv) In admitting the statement (a) but in denying the statement 
(6), you are wrong. 


Application of the reasoning of the disputant to his own case 
(upanaya). 

Puggalavadin: If the defeat we have inflicted on you is considered 
unfair, do ye apply your reasoning to your own case. 

We said: “ (a) the soul is known in the sense of a genuinely real 
thing, but (6) unknown in the same way as a genuinely 
rea) thing is known.” 

You observed : “if the statement (b) is not admitted, then the 
statement (a) cannot be admitted either.” 

Now, you say: ''(a) the soul is not known in the sense of a genu- 
inely real thing, but not (b) unknown in the same way as 4 
genuinely real thing is known." x 

Following you we observe: “if you do not admit the statement 
| QV, you cannot admit the statement (a) either.” 
— " i ! A ' | AS 
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Las -i Conclusion (niggamana). 


e + Puggalav&din : As for ourselves we do not deserve any defeat. 


The following assumptions which you made are wrong :— 


- (i) Hf the soul is known in the sense of a genuinely real thing, it 

must also be known in the same way as a genuinely real 

thing is known. 

i (ii) It is wrong to couple the statement (a), viz. the soul is 

| known in the sense of a genuinely real thing, with the state- 
ment (b), viz. the soul is not known in the same way as a 
uinely real thing is known. 

(iii) If the statement (5) is denied, then the statement (a) must 
also be denied. 

(iv) If the statement (a) is admitted, then the statement (5) must 
also be admitted. 


The defeat you propose to inflict on us is unfair. But our rejoin- 
der is fair and demonstration well done. 
2 The above is an instance of First Defeat (pathamo niggaho). 
The argument is suitably repeated in the Second Defeat (adverse 
controversy, paccarmka-niggaho) in which the respondent is a 'Thera- 
vàdin. In the Third, Fourth or Fifth Defeat the question runs 
respectively as follows: “ Is the soul known everywhere, always or 
in everylhing in the sense of a genuinely real thing?” **In the 
Sixth, Seventh and Eighth Defeats not known is substituted for 
known in the question. 


A case presented through a simple comparison (suddhika 
samsandana). 


Theravadin: Is the soul known in the sense of a genuinely real 
thing, and is matter also known in the same sense ? 


Puggalavadin: Yes. 

Theravadin : Is matter one thing and the soul another * 
Puggalavadin: No, that cannot be said. 

Theravidin : Acknowledge defeat. 


If the soul and matter be each known in the sense of a genuinely 
real thing, then, good sir, you should have admitted that they are dis- 
tinet things. You are wrong to admit the former proposition and not 
the latter. If the latter cannot be admitted, neither should the for- 
mer be admitted. To say that the soul and matter are both known in 
the sense of genuinely real things but that they are not mutually dis- 
tinct things, is wrong. 

Tf the soul is known in the sense of a genuinely real thing, then, 
"good sir, you should also have admitted one of the four alternatives. 
Your position is untenable. 1f you cannot admit any of the four alter- 

natives, then indeed, good sir, you should not assent to the proposition 
that the soul is known in the sense of a genuinely real thing. 


«^ 









| , MED. ——— BUDDHIST LOGIC, CHAP. I. 
— "De&niMon of terms (lakkhanayutti-katha). 
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* E Lb Is the soul known in the sense of a genuinely real 
nA xt thing ? 


— seam : Yes. 
* - "Theravádin : Is the soul related or absolute, compounded or un- 
compounded, eternal or temporal, is possessed of form or 
. without form ? 


Puggalavadin : No, these cannot be said. 
Theravádin : Acknowledge defeat. 















Clearing the meaning of terms (vacana-sodhana). 


The extension of the subject in relation to its predicate is 
clearly set forth in the following controversy :— 
Theravádin: Is the soul (subject) known, and is that which is 
known (predicate) the soul ? 
Puggalavádin: The soul is known, but of that which is known a 
portion is soul and the remaining portion is not soul. 


Theravádin : Do you say this with respect to the subject also, vez. 
of the soul, a portion is known and the remaining portion is 
not known. 


Puggalavüdin : No, that cannot be said, etc. 


A case presented through an analogy (opamma-samsandana). 


Theravadin : Matter (r&pa) is, you have admitted, known as a 
genuinelv real thing. Feeling (vedana) too is known as such. 
Now, is matter one thing and feeling another ? 


Puggalavadin: Yes. 


Theravádin : Is the soul known also in the sense of a genuinely 
real thing, as matter is known ? 


Puggalavádin: Yes. 

Theravádin: Then, is matter one thing, the soul another thing ? 

Puggalavádin : No, that cannot be admitted. 

'Theravádin : Acknowledge defeat. 

If matter and feeling are both known as genuinely real things and 
yet are two different things, then by analogy, if the soul and matter 
are ep known as genuinely real things, they, good sir, can equally be 
Your ——— in admitting the first pair of 


the second pair If you cannot admit 
should vou om have admitted the first pair. Your 
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A caso presented through the four-fold method (catukka-naya- 


samsandana). 
Theravádin : Is the soul known in the sense of a genuinely real 
thing ? 
Puggalavádin : Yes. 


Theravadin : (i) Is matter the soul? or (ii) Is the soul in matter ? 
er on D me soul apart from matter ? or (iv) Is matter in 
sou 


Puggalavüdin : No, that cannot be said. 
Theravadin: Acknowledge defeat. 
The doctrine of impermanence (khanika-katha). 


The doctrine of momentariness (khanika-katha)' in its crude 


form is discussed in the following dialogue :— 





Theravüdin: Do all things exist in our consciousness for a moment 
only ? 

Pubbaselivas: Yes. 

Theravadin: Do you mean that it is in our consciousness that 
there exist the carth, ocean, Sumeru, water, fire, wind, 

_ grass, twigs and trees * 

Pubbaselivas: No. I 

'Theravádin : Do you mean that our sense-organs have grown along 
with our sense-cognitions ? 

Pubbaseliyas: No. 

Theravadio : Do you mean that the sense organs are coincident in 


time with our sense-cognitions ! 


Pubbaseliyas: Yes. 

Theravadin: Do you accept the authority of the scripture which 
declares that there will be no cognition, if the sense-organs 
are conjoined with their objects but not with the mind, or 
with the mind but not w ith the objects, and that there will 
be cognition only when the sense-organs. their objects and 
the mind —all these three—are conjoined * 

Pubbascliyas: Yes. 

Theravadin ; Therefore you can not sav that the sense-organs are 
coincident in time with our sense -cognitions 

Pubbaseliyas : Should we say that things do not exist in our mund 
for a moment only ' 


Theravádin : Yes. 


— — 





| Katháüvatthu, Khapika-kath& X XII—S, pp. 620 421. edited by A. C. Tavlo: 


in tho PAli Text Society. Compare alao the translation ealled ** Pointe of Contro 
veray " by S. Z. Aung and Mrs. Rhys Davids. Also Majjhima Nik&ya, i, 199. 
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69. Milinda-panha alias THE Bhiksu-sütra 
(anouT 100 A.D.). 


= The only Pali work in which an explicit reference to Logic 
called Niti (or Nydya) occurs is the Milinda-patha otherwise 
known as the Bhiksu-sütra, which was composed about 100 A.D." 
It was translated into Chinese under the Eastern Tsin dynasty 
A.D. 317—420.* In the Chinese collection of the Indian books 
it is designated as the Náügasens-Bhiksu-sütra. This work con- 
tains questions of Milinda (the Greek King Menander of Bactria) 
and replies of Bhiksu Naga Sena on various abstruse matters. In 


it Milinda, who was versed in Logic (Nitti or Nyaya),is thus des- 
cribed :— 


~“ Many were the arts gres —— he Mn DL tradition and secular law ; 

: "en the S&mkhya, Yoga, Nyüya and Vniáesika systema of 

Hetuvidy& or NyRya. philosophy; arithmetic; music; medicine; tho four 

Vedas, the Purinas, and the Itih&sas; astronomy, magic; causation and spells ; 
the art of war; poetry; conveyancinge—in a word, the whole nineteen. 

As a disputant he was hard to equal, harder still to overcome; tho acknow- 
ledged superior of all the founders of the various schools of thought. And as in 
wisdom so in strength of body, swiftness, and valour, there was found none equal 
to Milinda in all Indian. He was rich, too, mighty in wealth and prosperity, and 
the number of his armed hosts knew no end...... The king, who was fond of 
wordy disputation, and eager for discussion with casuists, sophists, and gentry of 


that sort, looked at the sun (to ascertain the time), and then said to his minis- 
ters." * 


The following dialogue between Milinda and Naga Sena is 
quoted to show what was thought to be the proper mode of carry- 
ing on debate in the days of those notable persons * :— 


The King said: * Reverend Sir, will you discuss with me again ? ' 


A scholarly debate ‘If your Majesty will discuss as a scholar. (Pandita), 


well; but if you will discuss as a king, no." 
* How ia it then that scholara discuss ? ' 





— — — — — 





— — — — 


| For discussions about date vide Rhys Davide" Introduction to * the Ques- 
tions of King Milinda” in the S.B.E. series, vol. xxxv. Menander seems to have 
belonged to the family of Enkratides and to have invaded India about 155 B.C, 

2 Vide Bunyiu Nanjio's Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka, No. 1358. 

8 Taken from Rhys Davids translation of the Milinda-pafha called “+ the 
Questions of King Milinda” in S. B.E. series, vol. xxxv. pp. 6-7. 

Nyüya is taken — —— d the original Niti, causation for Metu, casuiste 
for Loküyata and s for Vitanda. ks 

— Niti — oliv ," but placed between Yoga and Vaidegika it ma signify 
Nyāya. Causation, hetu, very probably stands for Hetu-vidya, Nyàüya or Logic. 
|. * Vide Rhye Da 


vids" Questions of | Milinda in the S.B.E. sorios , vol. xxxv, 
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jars talk a matter over with one another, then is there a winding 

avelling; one or other is convicted of error, and he then acknowledges 

, distinctions are drawn, and contradistinctions; and yet thereby they 

gored. "hus do scholars, O King, discuss.’ iru ' 

w do kings discuss ? ' a 

When a king, Your Majesty, discusses a matter, and he advances a point, if 
ne differ from him on that point, he is apt to fine him, saying: ** Inflict 




















 &ny one differ from h 
de Mh aon qon a punishment upon that fellow!’ Thus, Your Majesty, do kings 


E Very well. Tt is as a scholar, not as a king, that I will discuss. Let Your 
nce talk unrestrainedly. as you would with a brother, or a novice, or a lay 





EPI ps 70. ORIGIN OF THE MAHAYANA 
cs We S = ` (anouT 78 A D.). 


At the opening of the Christian era the north-western part of 
India was invaded by the KuSanas, Turuskas or Scythians. Kani- 
Dethilan was one of their chiefs, conquered Kü&mira, Palhava and 


e^. 





- — Delhiland is said to have founded the era called Sakabda in 78 

= A.D. He accepted the Buddhist faith and established a new 

system of Buddhism called Mahayana, the Great Vehicle. The 

- old system of Buddhism as promulgated in the Pali Tipitaka was 

henceforth nicknamed Hinayana, the Little Vehicle. The Maha- 

yana gradually spread to Nepal, Tibet, Mongolia, China, Japan. 

Corea, etc., while the Hinayana continued in Ceylon and thence 

` spread to Burmah, Siam, etc. In India both the systems pre- 
wailed. 


3 <s — —  — — — — —— 





à' * 
"T E. ) 
> š 1 Hwen-thsanz, in the 7th century A.D., records a prophecy of Buddha that 400 
=~ —— wears after his nirvana, Kaniska would be born: vide Beal's Buddhist Records of 
| the Western World, vol. I, p. 9». The same prophecy is mentioned by Fa-hian 
"x about 399 A.D., showing thereby that Kaniska was regarded as historical] even at 
| that time. According to Tibetan books such as the Sum-pahi-chos-byun, Kanigka 
flourished in 33 B.C., that is, 400 years after the nirvana of Buddha which is said 
to have taken place in 433 B.C., Dr. J. F. Fleet holds that Kaniaka founded the 
Vikrama era in 58 B.C. (vide Traditional Date of Kaniska in the Journal of the 
"Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain nnd Ireland, October 1906). Dr. R. G. 
Bhandarkar places Kaniska at the last quarter of the 3rd century A.D., as appears 
b from <$ A. peep into the enrlv history of India » in the Journal of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1897—98, p. 305. Vincent A. Smith places 
A Kaniska in 125 A.D., while Sylvain Lévi assigns him an earlior date of 50 A.D. 
(vide .J,R. A.S., January 1905, pp. 52—53). But Mr. Beal, Mr. Lassen, Professor 
Kern and others adopt the view that tho Saka era dates from Kaniska in 78 A.D. 
In the Bstan-hgvur, Mdo, Gi, there is Maharaja-Kanika-lekha, which is a letter 
addressed | by Maticitra ( Aávaghosa) to King Kaniska, an account of which has 
been published by Dr. Satis C jandra Vidyabhusana in the Journal of the Asiatic 
i Society of Bengal, no. 9, for 1910. It seoms that Kaniska, who was a contem 
J ary of Aávaghosa and Nügürjuna, was different from the king ot that name 
| under whose patronage the fourth Buddhist Council was held. Indeed Kanigka 
| — ë was often taken as a general name for the Kuśāna kings. Pa 
| ~ $ Vide 'Takakusu'a I-tsing, p. xxv; also Satis Chandra  Vidyabhusana's 
t “ Mahāyāna and Hinayāna™ in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
> ‘Britain and Ireland, January 1900. 
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us SANSKRIT BvppnisT. LITERATURE 
j se Š (ABOUT 78 A-D). 


— o m ter patronage of Kaniska, ‘a council! was held at Jalan- 
er the superintendence of Parsva (or Parnaka) and Vasu- 
uw — consisted of 500 monks who composed i in Sanskrit three 
Ps — explanatory of the Pali Tipitaka, viz. Sūtra Upadeśa of 
the Sutta Pitaka, Vinaya Vibhasa of the Vinaya Pitaka, and Abhi- 
| dharma Vibhāsā of the Abhidhamma Pitaka. These three, works 
written in Sanskrit, were the earliest canonical books of the Maha- 
yana School. — 
= It must not, however, be supposed that there had been no 
- Buddhist books written in Sanskrit before Kaniska held his council. 
^ As a fact Kaniska thought it expedient to introduce Sanskrit as 
the medium of Buddhistic communication, because there already 
existed many valuable Buddhist books in that language. For 
instance, the Abhidharma-vibhasa, or rather the Abhidharma- 
mahavibhisa-sastra, which was compiled at the council of Kaniska, 
. was a mere commentary on Katyayani- putra’s Abhidharma-jnàna- 
prasthana-Sistra.2. This last is a Sanskrit work explanatory of 
the Pali Abhidhamma Pitaka. It was composed 300 years after 
the nirvana of Buddha or 100 years before the time of Kaniska. 
Though Kaniska was not thus the first founder of the Sanskrit 
Buddhist literature, it cannot but be acknowledged that it was he, 
who for the first time proclaimed Sanskrit as the language of the 
Buddhist Canon. Since his time there have been composed in- 
numerable Buddhist works in Sanskrit of which nine called the Nava 
Dharmas* are specially worshipped by the Mahayana Buddhists. 





* 






72. LOGIC MENTIONED IN THE SANSKRIT BUDDHIST 
LITERATURE. 


None* of the works composed during or before the time of 
Kaniska has come down to us in its Sanskrit original, and I have 


— ~ ——— 
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1 An account of this council is given by Kai Sarat Chandra Das, C.I.E., in an 
article named *'*Some Historical facts connected with the rise and progress of 
Mah&Ry&na School of Buddhism, translated from the Sumpahi-chog-byun " in the 
Journal of the Buddhist Text Society of Calcutta, vol. I, part III, p. 18. ` Vide 

 * alen Wattora’ “On Yuan Chwang, vol I, p. 27 ; and also Monier Williams’ 
Buddhism, p. 68-69. 

2 Vide Bunyiu Nanjio's Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka, nos. 1263, 1273 

and 1275. Regens T5) the authorship of Abhidharma-mahüvibhas8, or simply 

v ournal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
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= had no opportunity of examining the Chinese or Tibetan version of 

the same. I cannot, therefore, say whether there is any mention 
. of Logic in those works. But we have before us à very large col- 
= lection of Sanskrit Buddhist works composed after the time of 
Kaniska. Many of these works, such as some of the Nava Dhar- 
mas, contain references to Logic, and several works are even 
replete with logical discussions. 


73. Tue Lalitavistara 
(BEFORE 250 A.D ). 


— "The Lalitavistara, which is one of the Nava Dharmas, was 
translated into Chinese in 221—263 A.D.' The Sanskrit original 
of it must have been prepared in India before that time, In this 
work Logic, under the name of Hetu-vidya,* is mentioned along 
with the Samkhya, Yoga, VaiSesika, etc., in all of which the Bodhi- 
sattva (Buddha Gautama) is said to have acquired distinction. 


74. Tue Lankiavatara sūtra 
i (ABovT 300 A.D.). 


The Lanzkáüvatüra- sütra? is a very sacred work, as it is one of 
the Nava Dharmas. The exact date of it is unknown, beyond the 
fact that it was translated into Chinese in 443 A.D.* "The approxi- 
mate date seems to be 300 A.D., for, it mentions four heretical 
schools, refuted later by Arya Deva. The four schools, as men- 
tioned in the Chinese Tripitaka, are (1) the Samkhyas who believe 
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L The Lalitavistara was translated into Chinese four times, The first and 
third translations were lost by 730 A.D. The first was prepared under the Han 
dynasty A.D. 221—203, the second under the Western Tsin dynasty A.D. 265—316, 
the third under the earlier Sun dynasty A.D. 420—179, and the fourth under the 
Than dynasty A.D. 683. Vide Bunyiu Nanjio's Catalogue of the Chinese Tripi- 

` taka, nos. 159 and 160. 


2 faa) fea yaw xfarü q> areca fam furerwi wafa wspewo fafa 
uw um fauineo f Bia yifan awa area wet aar aa 


Sugfumi gum... sta rium ea falas wa 


Lalitavistara, edited by Dr. Rajendra Lal Mitra in the Bibliotheca Indica 
series, Calcutta, Chapter XII, p. 17%. 


4 The Sanskrit original of this work has been published by the Buddhist Text 
Society of Calcutta under the editorship of Rat Sarat Chandra Das and Dr. Satis 
Chandra Vidyabhusana. The work also exists in Chinese and Tibetan. Hwen 

ang mentions the Lanküvatára; vide Beal's Buddhist Records of the Western 
World. Book XI, p. 251. Vide an account of tho Lankévatara sGtra by Satis 
Chandra Vidyabhushana in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland, 1906. 
| * Vide Bunyiu Nanjio's Catalogue of tho Chinese Tripitaka, nos. 175, 176 and 
177. - 
— Ý Bunyiu Nanjio's Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka, nos. 1259, 1260 mud 
Appendix I, no. 4. 
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r (a) ithe Veri. — believe in difference, (3) the 
— who believe in both, and ( 4) the Jnàtiputras who 
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cp zh Y | Lan Abu speaks in a prophetic style of the Naiyayikas 


, 
m (logioians) and  Taüàrkikas (dialecticians). 

"Ey Reference to Logic and Thus in Chapter II of the work Mahamati 
T" : asks Buddha :— 

E “ Say how in time to come Naiyayikas will flourish ?” ê 


* How is tarka (reasoning) corrected, and how is it carried on ?”’ + 
“What is the nature of the doetrine that draws conclusion from 
a reason and an example ? '' 5 


In Chapter X of the work we read :— 


" Whatever is produced is destructible: this is the — 
of the T'arkikas."' 5 








! Here the word Saimkhya stands for the Upanisad or Vedanta. The Sürn- 
khya as mentioned in the Mahābhārata really teaches the doctrine of oneness. 
Even Vijü&na Bhiksu, the author of Sümkhya-bh&sya, admits that the Simkhya 
philosophy is not opposed to the doctrine of oneness. Cf 


werwifzWiu crew tha saga aawat gai aaqa 
wr martes a a: | (Samkhya-bhasya, Chap. 1, Sütra 61). 


i Vide Bunyiy Nanjio, no. 1250. Cf. Lank&vatira-sütra, A.8.B. MSS., leaf 


135 :— 
site afr wa fau waar | 
wawqe faat fafamre frafsan: i 
5 The Sanskrit original runs as follows :— 
wafaar: wei mw wheat warren | 


(Lankavatüra sütra, Asiatic Society of Bengal's MSS. Chap. II, leaf 11). 
The Tibetan version runs thus :— 


P'a' sss ge E args | 
Gras aq age a aye Jj 
(Bkah-hgyur. Mdo, vol. V, Asiatic Society of Bengal's xylograph). 
» wc fe aa ae sed ae: sea | 
(Lanküvnatüra sütra, Chap. II, leaf 11, A.S.B. MSS.). 
: ex apa Say segre: | 
(Bkah-hzyur, Mdo, vol. N): 


" curs wipfexrm. fuae urere ? ` 
Lanküvat&ra sūtra, p. 36, Buddhist Text Socioty's edition). 


ir > owe fran: aq wrfaesrured ay: ú 
& - (Lañk&vatëra sūtra, Chap. X, leaf 143, A.S.B, M88.). 


"oco oye co gare Sraxaitapasags | E eni 
yk Caes iR acus Us oberg au (Bkab-hgyur,  Mdo, vol. V). 
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/ . In Chapter II, the doctrine of idealism ! (vijnana-vada) is ex- 
my yal Rae A | plained. According to this doctrine our 
— "n Moaq. eaae). knowledge alone is real and the so-called ex- 

. ternal objects are mere manifestations of it. Knowledge (vij nana) 


is stated to be of two kinds, viz. (1) the potential knowledge (KAyati- 


vijüana) which remaining in us from time immemorial as a mass 
of potentialities, reminiscences, tendencies or impressions tenda to 
produce the so-called external objects; and (2) the objectified 
knowledge (vastu-prativikalpa vijiana) or knowledge which is mani- 
fested as external objects through the act-force (karma) inherent 
in our aforesaid potentialities, reminiscences, tendencies or impres- 
sions. ; 

"These two kinds of knowledge combined constitute what, is 
called pravriti-vijnana, presentative knowledge which produces the 
external world drawing us towards it. The seat of pravrtti-vijnana 

js called alaya-vijnana, the basic knowledge. While the latter is 
compared to an ocean, the former is compared to high winds which 
This basic knowledge, a/aya-vijiana, is otherwise called an 

ego (aham). As we pass on our pravrtti-vijana changes but our 
ego persists. By means of concentration (yoga) we can under- 
stand the true nature of the ego. It alone is perfect (parints- 
panma). Non-ego or the external world is false (parikalpita) and 
conditional (paratantra). When emancipated, our pravrtti-vi] ñana 
totally disappears, but the ego or Glaya-vijnana continues.* The 
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| Vijü&na-vüda is called in Tibetan rnam-par-$es-pahi-Ita-wa, Kscraps App domm 
It is designated in Sanskrit as yogücüra-daríana corresponding to Tibetan rnal- 
hbyor-pahi-lta-wa, saraga ga ga | Pravrtti-vijüna is called in Tibetan : len-pahi- 
rnam-par- Ses, Ra ad savas AN, signifying knowledge as received. Alayarijniana is 
called in Tibetan: kun-gshi-rnam par-áes-pa, 94°94 38°05" 444, signifying know- 
ledge which constitutes the basis or foundation of all. Parinispanna is called in 
Tibetan: yons-grub, eS complete in itself; paratantra : zshan-dwan, N34 
SEE, dependent on others; and parikalpita: kun-brtazgs, qysas5aN, fanciful or 
erroneous. | 

2 It is perhaps not quite accurate to say that when emancipated the ego or 
ülaya of the vijñëna-vñdins becomes identical with the void or sanyata of the 
Müdhyamikas, because while the former look upon Glaya as perfect (parints- 
panna), the latter do not consider Stingata to be 50. t 

he àlaya of the vijñ&na-vñdins corresponds to aharmküra (and purusa) ot the 

Sürnkhya philosophy. In emancipation aha;jhküra, according to the Sámkhynas, 
disappears, but Glaya according to the vijüüna-vüdins persists. The simkhyas do 
however assume an additional principle called purusa (soul) which continues to 
exist. This contrast with the Sarmkhya doctrine ts noted in the following passage 
of the Lanküvatüra sütia :— 


wreufawrt gafon fafafuv. drümcrmaurRe wur WIE) .. STC 
ga: aVR sour S sur P STII: PU 


(Lanküvatsra sūtra, Chap. II, p. 45, edited by Sarat Chandra Das and Satis 
Chandra Vidyabhusanna). 
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— = s rossius attains its pristine 
 emanci ation or final rest. 


ter VI of the Lankavatara-sitra entitled ksanika- 
‘te a (a. Chater on momentariness), there is a clear explana- 


tion of the theory that everything is momentary. In a passage of 
us. ütra the author observes as follows ! :— 
+ 


i A x A momentary thing is that which is inactive, distinct in itself, 
y UC UE SO c NN and not liable to cessation By calling things 
er mentarines. 9" mo momentary, I mean that they are not produced. 


c 26 I do not, O fools, say that they are destroyed 
after being produced." 


b 


75. EIGHTEEN SEOTS OF THE BUDDHISTS. 


We have previously found that within 200 years after the 
nirvana of Buddha there arose in India 17 heretical sects besides ` 
the orthodox priesthood called the Theras. In course of time 
some of these sects disappeared while new ones grew up, the result 
being that at the time of Kaniska, about 78 A.D., the Buddhists 


had already been divided into 18 sects* grouped into four classes 
as follows :— 


I. Arya Sarvástivaáda 
(1) Mila Sarvastivada 
(2) Kásyapiva 
(3) Mahisásaka 


(4) Dharma-guptiya 7 - — — 
(5) Bahusrutiya Belonging to the Vaibhasika 
(6) Tümrasati ya School of Philosophy. 


7) Vibhajvavádin 

Il. Arya Sammitiya 
(8) Kurukullaka 
(9) Avantika 
(10) Vatsiputriya 
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Í fraire afra fafa err frr ji 
waf watet efesre teres | 
=" (0 sewwpeewx wow Q afa wrfarmu i 
Rau atre atra, hae. VI, p. 99, Bongal Asiatic — s MSS.). 
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TI. Arya Mahásárhghika | UMS > 
(11) Pūrva-śaila 


. 





” 


| (14) Lokottaravadin Belonging to the Sautrántika 
| (18) Prajfiaptivadin School of Philosophy. 
IV. Arva Sthavira 


= (16) Mahavihara 


(17) Jetavantya, and 
(18) Abhayagirivüsin. 


All the sects mentioned above belonged to the Hinagyana, 
though later on they joined the Mahayana too. 


76. Four Scuoors or THE Buppuist PHILOSOPHY. 


_ The philosophical views of the sects mentioned above were 
gradually formulated into two schools, viz. the (1) Vaibhasika 
- and (2) Sautrantika. The Mahayana sect of the Buddhists found- 
ed by Kaniska established two other schools of philosophy, viz. 
the (3) Madhyamika and Yogacara. So there were altogether four 
| schools of philosophy, two of the Hinayana and two of the Mahā- 
yan. 
Vaibhasika was a later appellation of the philosophy of the 
Vaibhdsika Sarvastivada (Pali: Sabbatthivada) sect* 
š: I who. as their name implies, admitted the 
reality of the world —internaland external. In fact the Vaibhasika 
said that our cognition and its corresponding external object were 
"both real. The fundamental philosophical work of this sect is 
Katyayani-putra’s Abhidharma-jiana-prasthana-Sastra,° or simply 
Jnàna-prasthàna-$astra, composed 300 years after the nirvana of 
Buddha The next work of this sect is the Abhidharma-maha- 
vibhasa-Sastra,* or simply Vibhāşā, compiled at the council of 
Kaniska about 78 A.D. It was from this Vibhüsa that the name 
Vaibhasika* was derived. | Vibhasa means *' commentary," and the 








l Vide Beal's Buddhist Records of the Western World, vol. I, pp. 121, 139 n ; 
and Takakusu’s I-tsing, p. xxii. 

2 Vide Takakusu's I-tsing, p. xxi. Theo Arya Sardamitivas, at any rate thoir 
subclass called the Vütsiputrivas, were followers of the Vaibhüsika philosophy 
The Hindu philosopher Vācaspati Miára in his Nyñya vArtika-tatparyatika 3-1-1 
quotes the opinions of the Vaibh&sikas who were called Vatsiputras. 

8 This work exists in Chinese and Tibetan: vide Bunyiu Nanjio's Catalogue of 
the Chinese Tripitaka, nos. 1273, 1275. 

4 This work, too, exists in Chinese and Tibetan: vide Bunyiu Nanjio's Cata 
logue of the Chineso Tripitaka, nos. 1263, 1264. 

^5 Compare the explanation of Vaihhásika given by the Hindu philosopher 
Mādhavācārya in his Sarvadaréana-sarngrahs, chapter on Bauddha-daréana, trans- 
lated by Cowell and Gough, second edition, p 24. Vide also Satis Chandra Vidya- 
bhusana’s ** Madhyamika School " in the Journal of the Buddhist Text Society of 
Calcutta for 1895, part II, p. 4. 
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ilo SC sophy seems tó have béen so Saied because ity was 
ase e ° commentaries rather than on the original texts of 
he teac sd of Buddha. Sanghabhadra's Ny&yanusara-sastra,' 
 otherw ‘wise ise called ‘Kosa-karaka-Sastra, composed about 489 A.D. 

isa | most learned work of the Vaibhasika philosophy. 


— Sautrantikas admit cognition and therefrom infer the exist- 
UREE ence of the external objects. The name 
| -  Sautrantika š was derived from Sitranta, 

called in Pali Suttanta, meaning “original text." The Sautrantika 
philosophy seems to have been so called, because it was based on 
the original text of the teachings of Buddha rather than on the 
commentaries thereon. The text, on which the Sautrantika philo- 
sophy was based, belonged to the sect of Arya Sthaviras, called 
in Pali Theras, who held the First Council in 490 B. C., and possibly 
also to the sect of the Mahasamghikas * who were the first dissenters 
in 390 B.C. The philosophical principles of this school are said to 
have been formulated in KaSmira® during the reign of Kaniska about 
78 A.D. by a sage named Dharmottara or Uttara-dharma." But the 
Chinese pilgrim Hwen-thsang, who visited India early in the 7th 
century A.D., states that the renowned teacher Kumaralabdha’ 
of Taksasilà (Taxila in the Punjab) was the founder of the Sau- 
trantika school and wrote several very valuable treatises on it. He 
is supposed to have lived about 300 A D., as he was a contempo- 
rary of Nagarjuna (q.v.), Arya Deva (q.v.), and Aévaghosa. There 
was another very famous teacher named Srilabdha* who wrote 
Vibhasa-sástra (or commentary on a work) of the Sautrantika 


school. Hwen thsang saw in Ayodhya the ruins of a Sanghairama 
where Srilabdha resided. 
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| This work exists in Chinese and Tibetan; vide Bunyiu Nanjio's Catalogue 
of the Chinese Tripitaka, no. 1265. 

t Vide Bunyiu Nanjio's Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka, Appendix II, no. 
95. For Sangha-bhadra, vije also Hwen-thsangs Travel in Beal's Buddhist 
Records of the Western World, vol. I, pp. 193—194. 

5 Compare the explanation o! the term Sautrantika given by the Hindu 
philosopher Mü&dhavüclrya in the Sarvadaráana-sarograha, chapter on Bauddha- 
dardana, translated by Cowell and Gough, second edition, p. 26. Vide also Satis 
Chandra Vidyabhusana's * MAadhyamika —— " in the Journal of * Buddhist 
Text Society of Calcutta for 1895, part IL, p. 

Vide Rhys Davids’ Buddhist Indie, p. 168, and Boal's Fahian and Sungyun, 
. 143. 
= 4 Vide Watters’ ** On Yuan Chwanz," vol. II, p. 161. 

"b. i Vide the Journal of the Buddhist Text Society of Calcutta, vol. I, part III, 
pp. 18 19 ; and Táránatha's Geschichte des Buddhismus von Schiefner, p 59 

6 For the Dharmmuttariya or Dharmottara sect, vide Wassiliof's Buddhism, 
PL 2398; and MahRvarbsa, part T, chapter V, p. 15, Wijesimba’a foot noto. 

Vide Beal's Buddhist Records of the Western World, vol. IE . p. 302; and 
 T&rRoRtha: s Geschichte des Buddhismus von Schiefoor, p. 78, where Kumášra-labha 
»xdha. 
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| Yogacaras maintained that the external objects were unreal 
— but the reality of our cognition could not 
iion be denied. The word! gyogacára (called in 


= Tibetan: rnal-hbyor-wahi lta-wa) is compounded of yoga meaning 


‘meditation’ and àcara meaning * practice.’ The yogacara or the 
contemplative system was so called, because it emphasised the 


practice of meditation as the means of attaining bhimis* or the 
seventeen stages of Buddhistic Perfection. The chief dogma estab- 


lished in it is Glaya-vijnana,* the basis of conscious states, which is 
the same as our ‘ego’ or ‘soul.’ Itis not known who was the 
founder of the yogacara school, but in the Tibetan and Chinese 
books* the Lankavatara sūtra, Mahasamaya sütra," Bodhisattva- 
carya-nirdesa and Saptadasa-bhimi-Sastra-yogacarya have been 
named as the prominent old works of the system. Maitreyanatha 
and Arya Asanga were the early teachers of it. The yogacara 
school seems to have originated about 300 A.D. when the Lanka- 
vatara sütra etc. were composed. 

Madhyamikas held that our cognition and its corresponding 
 M&dhyamika external object were neither absolutely real 
~~ nor totally unreal. The name Madhyam ika" 

(called in Tibetan: Dwu-ma) was derived from madhyama, the 
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= A The yogücüara philosophy 15 generally known in China, Tibet and Nepal 
as yo arya. For an account of this system, vide Watters’ ** On Yuan Chwang,” 
vol I, p. 356; Dr. Schlagintweit's Buddhism, chap. V. Compare explanation 
of the word yogücüra given by the Hindu philosopher MadhavücRrya in the 
Sarvadaréana-samgraha, chapter on Buddha-darsana, translated by Cowell and 
"Gough. second edition, p. 24. Vide also Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana's ** the 
Madhyamika School"’ in the Journal of the Buddhist Text Society of Calcutta, 
1895, part II, p. !. 

? Vide Dharmasamgraha LXIV and LXV, edited by Max Müller and Wenzel. 

8 For an explanation of Glaya eijüüna, see Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana's 
note on p. 2 of the Lanküvatüra sötra, Caleutta Buddhist Text Society's edition, 
and also see p. 45 of the sarne work. 

+ Vide section Mdo of the Batan-hgyur : Lama Türanütha's Geschichte des 
Buddhismus von Schiefner, p. 111 f; Bunyiu Nanjio's Catalogue of the Chinese 
Tripitaka, Appendix I, no. i: Beal's Buddhist Records of the Western World, 
vol. I, p. 226, vol. 11, pp. 220, 275; and Watters’ “ On Yuan Chwang.” vol. I, p. 371. 

5 Vide Schlagintweit's Buddhism, chap. V. 

6 Compare— 

qa wramerazacheaera weberarqerfe puro waa wurer wfeausmurs 
«ra xa uú | 

(M&dhyamik&ü vrtti, chap. XXIV, p 185, Calcutta Buddhist Text Society's 


edition). | | | 
Compare the explanation of tho term Müdhyamika given by the Hindu 






- philosopher Madhavacarya, in the Sarvadaráana-samgraha, chapter on Bauddha 


daráann, translated by Cowell and Gough, second edition, p. 24; and also 
Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana's History of the Müdhsyamika philosophy of 
Nagarjuna in the Journal of the Buddhist Text Society of Calcutta, 1897, part IV, 
pp. 7—20. š : : - WW 

- Wide Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana’s *' Descriptive list of works on the 
Maüdhyamika Philosophy, no. I" in the Journal of the Asiatic Societv of Bengal, 
no. 7, 1908. 
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OL, BUDDHIST LOGIC, CHAP. I. 
* 


yamike — pn was so called because it 
tremes, i.e. advocated neither the theory of absolute 
t of total unreality, of the world, but chose a middle 
that the world had only a conditional existence. 
j T said to have been founded by Arya Nagarjuna about 
250—320 A.D. In fact the doctrines of the school are contained in 
older works such as the Prajiaipiramita, The Madhyamika-karika 
by Nagarjuna, Müla-madhyama-vrtti by Buddha Palita, Hastabala 
by Arya Deva, Madhyama-hrdaya-karika by Bhavya, Madhyama- 
pratitya-samutpida by Krsna, Madhyamika-vrtti by Candra Kirti 
and Madhyamikavatara-tika by Jayananta—are the principal works 
of the Madhyamika School. Müla-madhyamaka-vrtti-akutobhaya, 
a work of Nagarjuna, was translated into Tibetan, under orders 
of the great king Dpal-lha-tsan-po, by the Indian sage Jiiána-garbha 
and the Tibetan official interpreter Kluhi-rgyal-mtshan. The trans 
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lation closes by mentioning eight expounders of the Madhyamika 
philosophy, viz. Arya Nagarjuna, Sthavira Buddha Palita, Candra 

i, Dev Sarma, Guna-sri, Guna-mati, Sthira-mati and Bhavya 
(or Bháva-viveka ). 








CHAPTER II. 
wo Early Buddhist Writers on Logic. 
77. Rise or rur BunppnpHisT LOGIC. 


^ With the growth of the four philosophical schools just men- 
tioned, the study of Logic spread far and wide in the Buddhist 
community. The adherents of each of the schools considered it 
— advantageous to employ logical arguments in defending their own 
dogmas and attacking those of their opponents. This is clear 
from the writings of Nagarjuna and Arya Deva of the Madhyamika 
School, and Maitreya, Asahga and Vasubandhu of the yogicara. 

. The arguments employed in the course of the defence and at- 
tack of the schools served to popularise the Ancient Logic of 


. Aksapada, and to produce a band of logicians among the Bud- 
78. Arya NAGARJUNA 
(aBovT 250—320 A.D.). 


Nagarjuna or rather Arya Nagarjuna, the founder of the 
‘Madhyamika School, was a great logician. He was born at Vidar- 

- bha (modern Berar) in Mahakosala,’ during the reign of King Sad- 
. . vwüha or Satavahana* [of the Andhra dynasty ],* and passed many of 
* days in meditation in à cave-dwelling of the Sri-parvata,* that 

- bordered on the river Krsna. He wasa pupil of Saraha and is said to 
have converted a powerful king, named Bhoja Deva,* to Buddhism. 


— — 





| Vide Hwen-thsang's Travel in Beal's Buddhist Recurds of the Western 
World, vol. It, Book VIII, p. 97, and Book X. p. 210; Watters’ ** On Yuan Chwang,” 
vol. II, pp. 201—202; and W assiljew quoted by Schiefner in the Geschichte de 





2 Sadviha i» the same as S&tavahana, which is a general name of the kings of 
the Andhra dynasty.— Vide Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar'* Early History of tho Dekknn. 
second edition, pp. 25—37. 

Nigirjuna wrote an instructive letter to Sátav&hana, whose pris ate pame 
in Chinese was Sh'-yen-tóh-cin. This letter is called Arva NügArjuna Bodhisattva 
Suhrgllekha. It was translated into Chinese in 434 A D. An English translation 
of this letter has appeared in the Journal of the Pali Text Society of London. 1553. 

71—75. The Tibetan version of Suhrilekha, called 45s pahi-sprin-yig (sent by 
Nigar una to his friend Udayibhadra), is contained in the Batan-hbeyur, Milo, gt. 

3 The Andhra kings ruled the northern portion of the Madras Presidency and 

the whole of Kalinga, and overthrew the Kanva dynasty in northern Indian about 

S81 B.C. They remained powerful up to 436 A.D. They were Buddhists, and it 

was by them that the megnificent marble slipa at Amarüvati was erected. — Vide 
Sewell's Lists of Antiquities in Madras, vol. II, pp. 141—145. 

. * For an account of Sri-parvata or Sri-daila scc Hwen-theang’s Life. Introduction, 

. xi, by Beal; T&r&nütha's Geschichte des Buddhismus von Schietner, p. 54. 

Wilson Málati-Máüdhava, act I; and Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana’s Notes on 

l Ratnfvali, - 27 — 290. 
& Vide T&rünRtha'a Geschichte deos Buddhismus von Schiefner, pp. 66, 69—73 
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ve had so early a date, as he was one of the early patrons 
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— anders of the university of Nalanda,* which had not, perhaps, 
"d e into existence in the 1st century B.C., and was insignificant * 


— — 


his biography was translated into Chinese by Kumarajiva. 
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1 It is prophesied in the Mañju-éárr-müla-tantra (called in Tibetan Hjam-dpal- 
rtsa-rgyud) that :— 
SAG apaga STA] 
LED ELTE 
g Sq ae massas age: | 
ET 
(Quoted in the Introduction to Ses-rab-sdon-bu published in Calcutta). 


** Four hundred years after Buddha's departure from the world there will 


appear a Bhiksu, named Nagarjuna, who will do good to the beliovers in the 
doctrine.” 


It should be noted that according to some books of Tibet, Buddha was born 
in 514 B.C., lived 81 years and attained nirvana in 433 B.C. Nagarjuna, who was 
born 400 years after the nirvana, must, at this calculation, be placed in 33 B.C. 

. 3 Vide 'Tárán8tha's Geschichte des Buddhismus von Schiefner, pp. 66, 69—73. 

5 Fahian describes Naland& as a more village N&-lo: vide Beal's Travels of 
Fa-hian and Sung-yun, p. 111. 

* According to Lama Türü&n5tha, Nüg&rjuna was a contemporary of King 
Nemi Candra, whose genealogy is thus traced :— 


Aksa Candra 
» Jaya — Ruled in Apar&ntaka. 
Nemi Candra 
Phani Candra 
ee Candra 


| Ruled in Magadha, 
Sala Candra 


e 


p andas Gupta J 
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pii., 79. N&AGARJUNA's Müdhyamika-káriká.. 
3 ` = (ABOUT 300 AD). 


The middle path doctrine— Madbyama-marga. 


The Madhyamika-karika ! is the first regular work on the 
 Mádhyamika philosophy. 

The doctrine, which permeates this work, is that of the middle 
path * which is to be comprehended from four aspects, viz. (1) in 
contradistinction to onesidedness, (2) as the abnegation of one- 
sidedness, (3) as unity in plurality, and (4) in the sense of abso- 
lute truth. | 

4 _ As we cannot conceive of being (existence) independently of 
non-being (non-existence), it will be taking an onesided view if 
we are to say that the world exists or that it does not exist. The 
middle path furnishes a contrast to this onesidedness by avoiding 

` the two extremes of being and non-being. This is the first aspect 
of the middle path. 

Denying the two extremes the middle path reveals itself 

LUE. UND SN E the through a complete harmony between them, 
middle path. | that is, it transcends the extremes of being 
and non-being which are unified. This is 

the second aspect of the middle path. 

The middle path, which unifies all particulars, does not lie 

- beyond them. The particulars attain their characters of particu- 
larity only through our conception of the unity among them. 


— 
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printed in Hanoi, 1903; and for his hymns such as wage, faaquaa ote., vide 

Bsan-hgyur, Bstod-pa, vol. Ka. 

For an account of other works, vide the article *' Indian Logic as preserved in 

Tibet, No. 3," by Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, in the Journal of the Asiatic 

Society of Bengal, new series, vol III, No. 7, 1907. For the philosophical works 

o FEE une see Bunyiu Nanjio's Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka, Appendix 
,no. 3. 

"The Ny&ya-dvüra-tarka-á8stra or Hetu-vidya nyñya dvüra śñstra, as noticed in 
Bunyiu Nanjio's Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka, Nos, 1223, 1224, is not a work 
of Nagarjuna but of Digniga. 

1 The M&adhyamika-kürika with the Vrtti of Candra Kirti has been published 

by the Buddhist Text Society of Calcutta. It has also appeared in the St. Peters- 

burg Buddhist Text Series under the editorship of Professor Louis de La Vallee 

Poussin. Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana's translation of the IKGriküs with notes 

"ppc in several numbers of the Journal of the Buddhist Text Society of 
cutta, 1895-1900. 


: we wranmramuucPumermq SASHA eere 


gaa surat wfeqeap RART cep a 


(Müdhyamik& vrtti, chap. XXIV, p. 1855, Buddhist Text Society's edition, 
Calcutta). ' | 

‘For an Indian account of the Midhyamika philosophy or the middle path 
doctrine, seo Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana’s articles on the subject published in 
the Journal of the Buddhist Text Society, 1895-1900. For the Chinese account, 


pP a 


see Dr. T. Suzuki's article named ** tho Müdhyamika School in China’ published 


in the Journal of the Buddhist Text Society, part IV, 1898. 
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iple iple, the articulars would have 
qa : is tying pin third 4 x he pas the middle path. 
— By "m Side path "dt is not to be understood that there is 
X somethi ig be ween the two extremes of being and non- being. 
‘In fact, .we must avoid not only the two extremes, but also the 
k — niddle The middle path, which diseards all limitations, ex- 
| . presses the human conception of the absolute truth. This is the 
i^ 5 fourth aspect of the middle path. 
jig "The absolute (*tinyata or void)* is demonstrated through the 
ra ‘assumption of two truths —the conditional (sanvrti) and the trans- 
cendental (paramürtha). Judged by the transcendental truth no 
a object comes into being or dissolves into non-being. It is from the 
point of view of the conditional truth alone that we can speak of the 
existence or non- -existence of an object As a fact no object has a 
nature or self-existence: objects come into existence in virtue of 
certain relations or conditions. Taking a substance and its quali- 
ties we find that the latter exist in relation to the former, and the 
former exists in relation to the latter. Soa whole exists in rela- 
tion to its parts, and the latter exist in relation to the former. 
Proceeding in this way we find that the world is an aggregate 
of relations or conditions in virtue of which it revolves like a 
water-wheel. These conditions being causes of confusion, the 
whole world is no better than an illusion. 
Origination and cessation, persistence and discontinuance, 
The conditionaland the unity and plurality, coming and going— 
transcendental truth. these are the eight fundamental conceptions 
of relation or condition.* These uiui ss, which are in es- 
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' — amfi "TW wa WT: — 
vta rera wuifu cum | 
gafa wuperfe casa enn: i 
angis frae faan | | 
4 seta web ow wira wiur: n 
(Quoted in Madhyamika Vrtti, Chap. V, p. 41, Buddhist Text Society'a edition, 
Calcutta). 


a | Sünya-vida i is called in Tibetan: gton-pa-fid, poo 35 | Sarbvrti satya is 
called i in ' Tibetan ; Kun-rdsob-bden-pa, "A fa aya | Paramürtha satya is called - 
don-dam- pahi-bden-pa, Ka graag a | 
rye Vide Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana's article on the ** absolute '' in Dr. Has- 
X tings" Dictionary of Religion, J and T. Clark, Edinburgh. 


Z 5 Eum aquaria qarat we TI | 
——  — Wiwscfasz g sare quru 
Spes —— P. 180, Buddhist Text Society'a „edition, 
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sence unreal, give rise to our prejudices and wrong judgments. 


T. 


= There nestles in them the principle of unrest and misery, and 


as people cling to them, their life is an everlasting prey to the 


| pendulous feeling of exultation and mortification. 


- 


. 


D. Y = 
. * non-being, 


| Where there is conditionality, there is no truth. Truth and 
conditionality are incompatible. Therefore, to attain truth, 
conditionality must be completely cast aside. When our mind is 
purified from the smirch of conditionality, there will come out the 
serene moon-light of ‘‘suchness " (tathata) or transcendental 
truth (paramartha), otherwise known as the void or absolute 
(stinyata). 
It may be asked as to whether there is actually a thing called 
PEL __ "*suchness," “transcendental truth," or 
ea Sinyat® «the absolute." The answer will be that 
ae ey the thing which lies beyond conditionality, 
cannot be expressed in terms of “is” and “is not" or “ being” 
and *'non-being." It avoids the two extremes of ‘‘ being " and 
" nay, it unifies both by underlying each of them. 
This so-called thing (sinyala) 18 called Nirvana,' which is an uncon- 
ditional condition in which all contradictions are reconciled. At- 
tempts have been made to express this condition by the term 
<“ Infinite," '' Eternal," “ Profound,” * Unconditioned,'' ** Abso- 
lute ”’ or “ Blissful,” but in reality no language can give adequate 
expression to it.* 


80. NAGARJUNA'S REFERENCES TO THE LOGICAL DOCTRINES OF 
AKSAPADA. 

In the Madhyamika-karika Nagarjuna has occasionally re- 

r + tai technical ° Anel | 

Tocnicalities of Logic. ferred to certain technica terms of inc ient 

Logic, such as punarukta (repetition) In 


q: ware Sq uquiwa (urs 
Zaara SHES ws aui we! 


(Müdhyamika-sütra, chap. I). 


(Ratnüvali quoted in Müdhyamiká wrtti, p. 194). 


> qaer whe ofa: at NN TI | 
i qul va wuwrfq wsaT<iqT< erc i 


(MüdhyamikBüvrtti, chap. V). 
. 
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ana! no Ade eim of what has alread 
abl ished) i in Chante TITI, [ceo won bs PARA) 
| parthara (avoidance) in chapter IV. ` 

Then > is also a criticism of Aksapida’s doctrine of Pramana 
. (evidence). Aksapada says that just as a 

— Erina. nye lamp illumines itself and other objects, so 
e 1 does a pramama establish itself as well as 
— other objects. Nagarjuna opposes him by saying that a lamp cannot 
— illumine itself as there is no darkness in it. If a lamp could 
remove darkness even without coming in contact with it, why 


could it not, standing here, remove the darkness of the entire 
universe ? * 


81. NAGARJUNA'S VIGRAHA-VYAVARTANIKARIKA 
(ABOUT 300 A.D). 


Vigraha-vyavartanikarika is a work on the Madhyamika 
philosophy which eventually criticises the 

CILE ely ass MOM — Nyàya-theory of pramana, the evidence - 
| or means of knowledge, as laid down by 
Aksapida. The work, the Sanskrit original of which is lost, 
is called in Tibetan Rtsod-pa-bzlog- pahi tshig-lehur-byas-pa, signi- 
fying memorial verses on quelling disputes, It consists of folios 
26—29 of the Bstan-hgyur Mdo, tsa. The original Sanskrit text, 
which had been composed by Arya Nagarjuna, was translated 
into Tibetan by the Indian sage Jnàána-garbha and the Tibetan 
interpreter Ka-wa-dpal-brtsegs. Subsequently the translation 


was recast by the Kasmirian Pandita Jayánanta and the inter- 
preter K hu-mdo-sde-dpal. - 


! The following verse refers to the fallacy of südhya-sama ;— 
faust a: y wa Waa wiw | 
g4 warufcgd ws cram saa u 
(Madhyamika-k&rik&, chapter IV). 
? Akgapida says :— 


las XU os (Nyñya sūtra, 2—1—19). 
Nügürjuna says :— š 
i : Saag: sarerafear "UT | 
: gg raras ww areal fafaa: i 
: eras wee afe ar faga wa: | 
cw: cuu Slerei = eet frefrafa ú 


n  (M&dhyamika Karika, i chap. VII, p. 47, Calcutta Buddhist Text Society's 
aition > Sa i 

— —— —— 5 of el —— Tripitaka, no. 1251. =. 

- < E Š r do, » 


| x E  Vaiñosika Philosophy, pP. 984—885. ` 
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The Chinese version of the Vigraha-vyàvartani karika is 


. noticed by Bunyiu Nanjio under the name of Vivada-Samana- 
— $éüstra. It was translated into Chinese by the sage Vimoksa- 
|» prajüa and others in 541 A.D. 


* 


> In the Vigraha-vyāvartanī kārikā (as reproduced in Tibetan) 
Nāgārjuna criticises the validity of pramānņa, the evidence or means 
of knowledge, as follows :— 

If you establish objects through a pramānņa, the pramana 

itself must be established through another pramina and that 
again by a fresh pramana, until you commit the fallacy of regressus 
ad infinitum. If, on the other hand, you attempt to establish 
objects without a pramüna, your tenet (viz. that objects are 
established through pramana) falls to the ground. 
A Pramaàna is hot self-established. Had it been so, there would 
have been a complete cessation of gloom 
or ignorance. The view that a pramana 
establishes itself as well as other objects, 
is untenable. A fire, which is cited as an illustration, can 
illumine other objects by removing darkness which beseta them, 
but it cannot illumine itself inasmuch as a fire never co-abides 
with darkness. 

A pramüna cannot be so called, if it is totally independent 
of prameya (objects). If, on the other hand a pramana is 
dependent on prameya (objects), how can it, having no self-exist- 
ence, establish the latter ? etc., etc. 


~_— 


The validity of Aksa- 
püda's pramdana criticised. 


82  NXGARJUNA's Pramina-vihetana or Pramiüna-vidhvamsana 
(aABovT 300 A.D.). 


To Nagarjuna is attributed the composition of a logical 
treatise called Pramüna-vihetana or Pramüna-vidhvamsana, which 
literally signifies ‘‘ the quelling of pramana," and which was in 
fact a review of the definition of the sixteen categories as given 
by Aksapada. The Sanskrit original of this work is not available. 
There is however extant the Tibetan version of a commentary on 
the work called Prüámáüna-vihetana-teppitaka-vrtti or Pramšna- 
vidhyamsana-sambhasita-vrtti dated probably about 650 A.D. [It 
extends over folios 415—418 of the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, ha. In 
Tibetan the commentary is called Tshad-ma-rnam par-hjoms-pa 
mdor-bSad-pahi-hgrel, which literally signifies ‘‘a magic-stick 
commentary on Pramana-vihetana, or Pramana-vidhvamsana.” ! 


1 Called by P. Cordier in his Tibetan Catalogue as Pramāna-vidhvarnsana- 
tepptaka-vrtti. uo 

This work does not perhaps represent the views of Nag&rjuna but refers to 
those of the commentator. |. 
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h NDIAN LOGIC, MED. SCHOOL, BUDDHIST LOGIC, CHAP. II. 
M on : t y eA EAT 1 uu" | ^ = - 
I ` 4 Sy NY weet bi E VS =, - ^ ^ 
_ The commentator, whose name is not mentioned, pays obeisance 
|». to Maf u-éri-kumára-bhüta and introduces his work as follows :— 


Su PAN: please the learned people, I give an exposition of the 

` eS esl, Y idhrsibsans [Z.e. Pramána-vihetana or Pramana-vi- 

Pe 0X] en he observes that the instructions on Nyaya delivered 
X by Náàgàrjuna are put together to constitute the present work. 

= He further observes that Nagarjuna, who bore special marks 

MC | of greatness, proceeded once for the dis- 

— about Nagār- semination of culture to the region of the 

P Nāgas. They exhibited their magical 
powers which could not overcome him.  Beholding his super- 
human greatness Upendra, king of the Nagas, offered him his 
daughter, while the other Nagas worshipped him in a befitting 
manner. 'They took orders and coming to the region of men 
practised the austerities of monks. 

The commentator reproduced Nagarjuna’s definition of the 
categories which are stated in Tibetan as follows :— 

(1) Tshad-ma (pramana), (2) gshal-bya (prameya), (3) the-tshom 

D 1 (saméaya), (4) dgos-pa (prayojana), (5) dpe 

eo ntegories defined inthe  (drstanta), (6) grub-pahi-mthah (siddhanta), 

(7) cha-5as (avayava), (8) rtog-ge (farka), 

(9) gtan-la-phab-pa (n»irmaya), (10) smra-wahi-mthah (vada), (11) 

rtsod-pahi-mthah (jalpa), (12) rnam-par-rtsod-pahi-mthah (vitanda), 

(13) gtan-tshigs-Itar-snan-wa (hetvabhasa), (14) tshig-dor (chala), 
(15) Itag-gcod (jati), and (16) tshar-gcod-pa (nigraha sthana). 

= A syllogism (cha-$as, avayava) is shown to consist of three 

members, viz. a proposition, a reason, and an example. It may 

be put in the affirmative or negative way.* 

The reasons? (gtan-tshigs, hetu) may appear in one of the 
following relations, viz. (1) an effect (hbras-bu, kaárya), (2) an 
identity (rnam-bshin, svabhava), and (3) non-perception (mi-dmigs, 
anupalabdhi). 

An example* (dpe, drstánta) is defined as the place in which 


— — 
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' saru sma a ag sux | 
garaza Esca Aaa 8, II 
(Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, ha, folio 415). 
* Sersq gage gy ea a sr sa gayang ke Ss ge gs SE: | Enn 
aT aet I #apas esas a mx ad a wx " 
‘ | hà |. (Batan-hgyur, Mdo, ha, folio 417). 
— . 8 It ig doubtful whether this was the original doctrine of Nagarjuna. It might 
be a later development known to the author of the vrtti. ` | 
= 09 sawega aquqa geese agra gga saat qaa sq | 
LOCAT RIS SERE (Batan-bgyur, Mdo, ha, folio 417). 
x I ; p 
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83, Upàáya kauégalya-hrdaya-sastra. 
(anour 300 A.D.). 


The Upáya-kauéalya-hrdaya-Süstra,! the Essence of Skill in the 
_ Accomplishment of Action, is stated to be a work on the art of 
— debate by Bodhisattva Nagarjuna. In Chinese this work is called 

Fan-pien-sin-lun. It was translated into Chinese by Ci-cia-ye 
and Thàn-yào in A.D. 472. 
Seeing that the Vaisesika and other systems were obscure in 
their terminology, Nagarjuna, it is reported, undertook to write 
this book to give a clear exposition of the art of debate. The 
book is divided into four chapters styled respectively as (1) an 
elucidation of debate [vada-visadikarama ], (II) an explanation of 
the points of defeat [nigraha-sthana], (III) an explanation of the 
truths [fattva-vyakhyana], and (IV) the analogue or far-fetched 
analogy [jati]. 

(1) The first chapter consists of eight sections which treat 
respectively of (1) an example (udaharana), (2) a tenet, truth or 
conclusion (siddhanta), (3) the excellence of speech (vakya prasam- 
sā), (4) the defect of speech (vakya-dosa), (5) the knowledge of 
inference (anumana or hetu-j nana), (6) the appropriate or oppor- 
tune speech (samayocita-vakya), (7) the fallacy (hetrabhasa), and 
(8) the adoption of a fallacious reason (dusta-vakyanusarana). 

(1) The example is necessary to clear the reasons of a disputant 

— and his respondent. It is of two kinds: (1) the affirmative 
or homogeneous example (anvayi udaharana), and (2) the 
negative or heterogeneous exam ple (vyatireki udaharana). 

(2) The tenet, truth or conclusion is of four kinds, wiz. (1) that 

accepted by all the schools (servatantra siddhanta), (2) that 

accepted by a particular school (pratitantra siddhanta), (3) 

that accepted hypothetically (adhtkarana siddhanta), and 

(4) that which is implied or accepted on assumption (abAy- 

upagamea siddhanta). 

The means, by which the tenets, truths or conculsions are estab- 
lished, are called pramfnas (the sources of valid knowledge) which are 
of four kinds, viz. perception (pratyaksa), inference (anumana), com- 
parison (upamana), and scripture (agama). 





— definition is criticised by Uddyotakara in his Vürtika on Nyhya-sütra, 

1-1-37. 

1 Some suspect that the work was not composed by Nāgārjuna whose name, 
though mentioned by some Chinese editors, does not appear in the Chinese version. 
In the absence of any introduction to the Chinese version we cannot deny alto- 
gether the — « of Nügarjuna. Vide Bunyiu Nanjio's Catalogue of the 

A Chinese Tripitaka, no. 1257. 
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` LOGIO, CHAP... rt. 
| d | if its words are neither inadequate 
nor redun- ar C — its reason and example well expressed. 
4) A acc is said to be defective if its words are inadequate, or 
à "Redundant, or if it employs the same word to convey differ- 
| ent meanings or different words to convey the same mean- 


‘ing. 

06) The > inference is of three kinds, viz. (1) à priori (pürvavat), (2) 

ex r à posteriori (&esavat) , and (3) commonly, seen (samanyato drsta). 

24. _ The respective examples are: on seeing a cloud one infers 

that there will be rain; on seeing a swollen river one infers 
that there was rain ; and on seeing à man move from one 
place to another, one infers that the sun, who rises in the 

. east and sets in the west, must have moved. 

(6) The appropriate or opportune speech consists in its being per- 
tinent to the subject and occasion, e.g. in the discussion as 
to whether there will be rain to-morrow, one may appro- 
PEAY speak of the condition of the sky of the previous 

ay 

(7) The fallacies signify reasons which are derived from an im- 

ME perfect perception, inference,or comparison, or which deviate 

WP from the scripture. There are various kinds of fallacies 
designated respectively as follows :— 

(a) The quibble in respect of a term (vak- chela), e.g. à man pre- 
tends to use the term nava-kambala in the sense of nine 
blankets while he really means a new blanket. 

(b) The erratic reason or undistributed middle term (savyabhicara), 
e.g. to say that all external things are non-eternal is to 
employ an erratic reason, because the sky is an external 
thing which is eternal. 

(c) Balancing the doubt or false assumption (saméaya-sama), e.g. 
there is doubt as to a certain tall object being a post ora 
man,and yet if we proceed to act on the assumption that 
it is a man, we commit the fallacy of false assumption. 

1 (d) The mistimed (kalatita), e.g. we attempt to prove the eternity 
of the Veda on the ground that sound is eternal, when no 
proof has been given for the eternity of sound. 

(e) Balancing the point tn dispute or begging the question (praka- 
ranasama), e.g. the soul is eternal, because it is distinct 
from the body [It is a matter of dispute if a thing which 
is distinct from the body is eternal or not]. 

(f) Balancing the predicate (sadhya-sama), e.g. the sky is eternal, 
because it is intangible. 

(9) Showing absurdity (vyaghata-pradaráana), e.g. the five objects 
are non-eternal, because they are apprehended by the 
senses: the four elements being also so apprehended are 

M non-eternal. If vou say so it will follow that a tortoise 
possesses hair and salt — smell, because they are 

1 apprehended by the mind: this is absurd. 
"The : pe lc — —— in respect of the ex 

* — s AM or in —— of the pa on 
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(8) The adoption of a fallacious reason—]lf in the course of one's 


cr aan one commits fallacies, one will be thrown into 
| culties and disgrace. 


(II) ** The points of defeat" are the following :— 

(1) The unintelligible (avijfiatartha), (2) non-ingenuity (apratibha), 
(3) silence (ananubhasena), (4) saying too little (nyna), 
(5) saving too much (adhika), (6) the meaningless Girar- 
thaka), (7) the inopportune (apraptakala), (8) the incoherent 
(aparthaka), (9) hurting the proposition (pratijna hani). 

— (III) “ An explanation of the truths” deals mainly with the 
admission of an opinion (matanujna). 
(IV) The “analogue” or far-fetched analogy is of various 
kinds as follows :— 

(1) Balancing an excess (utkarsa-sama@), (2) balancing a deficit 
(apakarsa-sama@), (3) balancing the unquestionable (avarnya- 
sama), (4) balancing the non-reason (ahetu-sama), (5) balanc- 
ing the co-presence (prapti-sama), (6) balancing the mutual 
absence (aprāpti-samā), (7) balancing the doubt (saméaya- 
sama), and (8) balancing the counter-example (pratidrstanta- 
samt). 


84. Arya DEkvA 
(anout 320 A.D.). 


Deva,! or rather Arya Deva, was the next writer on the 
Madhyamika philosophy. He is otherwise known as Karnaripa, 
Kana Deva, Nila-netra and Pingala-netra. He was born in 
Southern India and was an eminent disciple of Nagarjuna. 
According to Hwen-thsang,? he visited the countries of Maha- 
koSala, Srughna, Prayaga, Cola and Vaisali, in all of which he 
won great renown by defeating the Tirthikas and preaching 
the true doctrines of Buddha. According to Lama Taranatha,* 
Deva resided for a long time in Nalanda, where he was a Pandita. 
He flourished during the reign of Candra Gupta, whose date is 
supposed to be about 320 A.D.* The latest date that can be 
assigned to Deva is 401 A.D.‘ when his biography was translated 
into Chinese by Kumarajiva. He wrote numerous works on the 
Madhyamika philosophy, such as the Sataka sastra, Bhrama-prama- 


- -— — — 


— 





l Vide Bunyiu Nanjio's Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka, Appendix I, 
No. 4; and Watters’ ** On Yuan Chwang." vol. I, p. 321, vol. II, pp. 225—726. 

2 Vide Beal's Buddhist Recorda of tho Western World, vol. I. Book IV. pp 
186—190, Book V, p. 231; vol. IT, Book X, pp. 210, 227, Book XIT, p. 302, Book 
Vill, > 98—102. | 
— 8 Vide Lama T&c&n&tha's Geschichte des Buddhismus von Schiefner, pp. 83—86 
and 93. 

- 4 Vide Nagarjuna. Cf. Dr. Jacobi'a ** Dates of philosophical sütras," J.A.0.5. 
for P 2. I ^w 

6 Vide Bunyiu Nanjio's Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka, Appendix I, No. 4. 
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85. MarTREYA 
(anouT 400 A.D.). 


E esa? or rather Maitreya-nàtha, who was an eminent 
Fie life and teacher of the Yogācāra School, was called 
* in Chinese * Mirok’ and in Tibetan ‘ Byams- 
pahi-mgon-pa.” He was the author of several works such as the 
odhisattva-carya-nirdeSa which was translated into Chinese during 
414—421 A.D., the Saptadaśa-bhūmi-śāstra-yogācārya which was 
translated into Chinese in 646—647 A. D., and the Abhisamaya- 
lankára-kárikà which was translated into Tibetan during 1059— 
1109 A.D. Maitreya, who lived 900 years after the nirvana of 
Buddha, that is, about 400 A.D., is reported by Hwen-thsang 
to have communicated the materials of three Buddhist treatises 


to Arya Asanga while the latter was residing in a monastery in 
Ayodhyià.* 





ip 


86. MAITREYA’S Abhisamayülanküra-kürikà. 


Maitreya strongly supported the doctrines of momentariness 
(ksanika-vàda) and voidness (sinya-vida). 
aboctrines of Momentari- This is evident from the Abhisamaya- 
í lañkára kārikā in which he says that when 

we attain perfect wisdom our thought neither precedes nor follows 
it, just as a lamp which removes darkness neither precedes nor 
follows the same. Profound indeed are the eight characters of 
objects. ' Profound is the origination of an object, and so are its 


° 
| Vide Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana's '* Indian Logic as preserved in Tibet 
att in the Journal of tho Asiatic Society of, Bengal, new series, vol. III, No. 7, 


* Vide Bunyiu Nanjio's Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka, Appendix I, 
no. 1; Dr. P. Cordier’s Tibetan Catalogue, p. 273. 
5 Vide ** Hindu Logo c as preserved in China and Japan," by Dr. Sugiura, p. 30. 


pM : Vide Watters’ * Yuan Chwang," Vol. I, pp.@55—56. The three treatises 


Saptadaéa-bhimi-4distra-yogichrya, Sütr&lank&ra- tikñ,and Madhy&ntavibhs5ga- 


$ The Abhisama “gree aùkāra-kārikā, a Sanskrit text of which is available in the 
—— Bengal, was translated into Tibetan by Pandita 

Gomin and ter Blo-idan- -— —— 1059—1109 A.D. It 
Peete over folios nan of ka. The author of the PON is 

x ~ named io Sonskrit — — 
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cessation and suchness. The knowable, knowledge, action, means 
and expedients are all profound. Inasmuch as the objects partake 
of the character of a dream, there is no reality underlying our 
existence and its emancipation 

Taking one’s stand on the dreamy character of objects, one 
while practising charity, etc., realizes that these are void. One 
| perceives in a moment that a dream and a seer of the dream are 

not connected but are non-dual in their essence." 

The knowledge of objects and their connection and separa- 

tion, is momentary.* 


87. MAITREYA’S TREATISE ON the Art of Debate. 


In the 15th volume of Maitreya's Saptadasa-bhümi-Sástra- 
yogücürya* there is a treatise on the art of debate. It consists 
of seven chapters styled respectively as follows :— 


1. The subject of debate. 


In beginning a debate on a subject, we must first see that the 
— i subject is a useful one. A useless subject 
Subjects of the treatise. Should be abandoned. 


2. The place of debate. 


Debate should not be entered upon in any and every place. It 
should be carried on in the presence of scholars, in the palace of a king 
or the office of a minister or in a council (parisad). 


ec Ó p — — — " — — —  — — 


gug 4 w yatar wuurure Sts | 

eniwaare wala Cees n 
(AbhisamayBlankAára-kürik&, Chap. IV, p. 22, MSS. of the Asiatic Society of 

Bengal). 

esa wag fera <rarfeqaie | 

queue waa eure fas n 

wsuucfzuauas qug tea | 

wiqin awal cares mfa n 


( AbhisamayAlank&ra-küriká, Chap. VII, p. ?8, MSS. of the Asiatic Societ v of 
Bengal). 

š wanes wrfsermis TE: | 

(AbhisamayAlaüküra-lc&rik, Chap. III, p. 14, MSS. of tho Asiatic Society of 
Bengal). 

5 It B puas this work which is called yoga by Dr. Sugiura: vide ita Chinese 
version Yuka Ron, Book XV. 
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udi Tis udi ye or that — is — established) is of two 
. A kinds, viz. (1 that concerning one's self (@tma-sambandha), and (2) that 
| . Concerning others (para-sambandha). ‘The proot (or that which helps in 
ng the thesis) may be of eight kinds as follows :— 


a) A proposition, tenet or conclusion (siddhanta), (2) reason (ketu), 
(3) example (udaharama), (4) the affirmative example (sa- 
dharmya), (5) the negative example (vaidharmya), (6) percep- 
tion (pratyaksa), (7) inference (anumana), and (8) scripture 
(agama). 


4. The qualifications of a debater. 


(a) The debaters must be versed in each other’s scriptures. 

(b) They must not, under any circumstances, use sordid or dis- 
respectful language. In addressing each other they should 
employ words of dignity. 

(c) Thev must remain fearless 

(d) They must speak continuously without any break, and must 
be intelligible to the entire audience. 

(e) They must speak in harmony—sometimes slowly and some- 
times aloud—to please the audience. 


5. Points of defeat (nigrahasthana). 


(a) If a debater at first opposes an assertion and afterwards 
aks in agreement with it, he is defeated. 
(b) If a ` debater being unable to defend the subject which he has 
been discussing introduces another subject, he is defeated. 
(c) If a debater talks irrelevantly (atita-vakya), he is defeated. 


6. Attending a place of debate. 


(a) A person, in proceeding to a place of debate, should consider 
whether the debate will be of any benefit to him. 
(b) He should, before proceeding there, consider whether the debate 
` will exercise any good influence on the — the oppo- 
nent, the umpire, and the audience. 
(c) He should consider whether the debater and his opponent 
x ' are persons worthy of carrying on debate through the 
process of a proposition (siddhanta), a reason (hetu), an 
Cile darsi). etc. 


7. Confidence of a Debater. 


The debater should appear to the audience in such a way that he 
, as it were, m to gain victory. He should be understood by them 
— Mone the scripture of both the - rties, who is self- 
i d full | of enthusiasm, and. who can s — a break. 
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-~ It is evident from the titles of the chapters just mentioned 
that Maitreya mainly discussed the practical questions of Logic. 
But occasionally there was mixed with the discussions some Pure 
Logic also. A thesis [pratijñā], according to Maitreya, is to be sup- 
ported by a reason [hetu] and two examples [drs(anta]. Validity 
of the reason and of the examples requires that they be based either 
(1) on fact or perception [pratyaksa], (2) on inference | anu mana], 
or (3) on holy saying [agama]. Analogy or Comparison [wpa- 
mama] is omitted. The form of his reasoning is illustrated as 
follows :— 

(1) Sound is non-eternal, 

(2) Because it is a product, 

(3) Like a pot, but not like ether [aka&a ], 

(4) A product like a pot is non-eternal, 

(5) Whereas, an eternal thing like ether is not a product.' 


88. Arya ASANGA 
(anour 405—470 A.D.). 


Asanga,* called in Chinese Mucak and in Tibetan Thogs-med, 
His life was born in Gandhara (modern Peshwar). 
° He was at first an adherent of the Mahi- 
śāsaka sect and followed the Vaibhasika philosophy of the Hitna- 
yüna, Later on he became a disciple of Maitreya and adopted 
the Yogacara philosophy of the Mahayana. He is said to have 
lived for some years as a pandita in Nalanda* He lived about 
450 A.D. The latest date that can be assigned to him is 531 
A.D., when one of his works, called the Mahayàna-samparigraha- 
$üstra, was translated into Chinese. Hwen-thsang in the 7th 
century A.D. saw the ruins of Sangharamas in Kausimbi and 
Ayodhya, where Asanga resided for some years.’ . He wrote 
12 works, most of which still exist in Chinese and Tibetan ver- 
sions.” 
A short summary of the Logic of Asanga is found in the 11th 
Hia logical vive volume of Prakaranárya vaca $üstra"* and 
Š 7th and 16th volumes of Mahayanabhidhar 
ma samyukta-sangiti-Sàstra. The first work called in Chinese 





l Vide ** Hindu Logic as preserved in China and Japan,” p. 30. 

4 Vide Hwen-thsang's Travel in Beal's Buddhist Records of the Western 
World, Vol. I. pp 98, 227 and 236. 

8 Vide Watters’ '* On Yuan Chwang,'"" Vol I, p. 357. 

$ Vide Tárán&tha's Geschichte des Buddhismus von Schiefner, p. 122. 

5 Asañga is approximately placed at 450 A.D. as he was the eldest brother of 
Vasubandhu (q.v.) who lived about 480 A.D. 

6 Vide Bunyiu Nanjio's Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka, Appendix I, No. 5. 

- * See Beal's Buddhist Records, Vol I, pp. 95, 227, 236. 
3 Vide Bunyiu Nanjio's Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka, Appendix I, No. 3. 
9 Bunyiu Nanjio's Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka, Nos. 1177, 1178. 
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‘a éAstra on expounding the 
was composed by Bodhisattva Asanga. It was 
tra d into Chinese by Hwen-thsang (Yuan chwang) of the 
"Than x in A.D. 645—646. The second work called in 
Chinese Taà-shan ó-phi-tá-mo-tsá-tsi-lun was compiled by Bodhi- 
sattva Sthitamati. It was translated into Chinese by Hwen-thsang 
of the Thin dynasty in A.D. 646, 
In logical views Asanga follows Maitreya except in respect of 
the theory of proof (sadhaka or that which helps in establishing a 
thesis). <A proof is subdivided by Asanga as follows: (1) A propo- 
sition (pratijñā), (2) a reason (Actu), (3) an example (uda@harana), 
(4) an application (wpanaya), (5) a conclusion (nigamana), (6) 
tion (pratyakea)}, (7) comparison (wpamüna), and (8) scrip- 
ture (ágama). 


The first five subdivisions constitute what is called an in- 
ference (anum/üna ). 


's form of reasoning, which is somewhat different from 
Maitreya’s, is given below :— 

(1) Sound is non-eternal, 

(2) Because it is a product, 

(3) Like a pot (but not like ether): 


(4) Because a pot is a product it is non-eternal ; so is sound, 
as it i» a product : 
(5) Therefore we know sound is non-eternal. 











80. WVASURANDHU 
(anovT 410—490 A.D .). 


Vasubandhu,' called in Chinese Seish and in Tibetan Dwyig- 

His life güen, was born in Gàndhára (modern Pesh- 

| | war), where a tablet to his memory was seen 

by Hwen-thsang in the 7th century A.D. His father's name 
was Kauéika. He began his career as a Vaibhasika philosopher of 
the Sarvástivàda sect, but was later converted by his eldest 
brother Asañga to the Yogie@ra school of the Mahayana. He 
many years of his life in Sakala, Kauáambi and Ayodhya, 

the last of which places he died at the age of eighty years. He 
was a friend of Manoratha, a master of the Vaibhigika Sastra, who 
flourished in the middle of the thousand years after the nirvana 
of Buddha, that is before 500 A.D. He was a contemporary of 


another Vaibhasika teacher, named Sanhghabhadra, who lived 
about 459 A.D.* 





ww d Travel in Beal's Buddhist Records of the Western World, 
»p- 95, 105, 103. 225, 236; and Wattere' "On Yuan Chwang,” Vol. I, 
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Vàmana,' who lived at the end of the 8th and beginning of 
x A.D., quotes a verse alluding to Vasubandhu as 
. counsellor (possibly of Kumara Gupta during 413—455 A.D.). 
A biography* of Vasubandhu was translated from Sanskrit into 
- sae during 557—569 A.D Paramartha,' the translator of the 
biography (499—569 A.D.), tells us that Vasubandhu, who was 
egeo qe] by Vikramaditya (possibly Skanda Gupta), died at 
e age of eighty years during the reign of Baladitya Narasimha 
Gupta (485—490 A.D.). He was therefore a contemporary of 
Kumára Gupta, Skanda Gupta, Pura Gupta and Baladitya (from 

about 410 A D. to about 490 A D.). | 
Vasubandhu was the author of a large number of very valu- 
His works. able works,* some of which are available in 
Sanskrit and the rest in Chinese and 

Tibetan translations. 


In the 7th century A.D. while Hwen-thsang was travelling 
in India, he saw three works on the art of debate attributed to 
Vasubandhu.* The Sanskrit originals of these works as well aa 
their Chinese versions are now lost The works were styled in 
Chinese as (1) wm am (Váda-vidhi—the method of debate), 
(2) Ronshiki (Vada-marga— the course of debate), and (3) Ronshin 
(Vada-kausdla—the expedients of debate). 


















90. VasuBANDHU’s Tarka-Süstra 


Besides these three works, there was a treatise on Logic called 


— — —  —.  —F-H p 


Mr. Takakusu, in a very learned article called ** Paramsrtha's Life of Vasa 
bandhu and the date of Vasu hu” published in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Groat Britain and Ireland, January 1905, says that *Seanghbabbade, contem- 
porary of Vasubandhu, wae the translator of the Sarantepá&si&diká& of npud dhbe- 
ghosa into Chinese in 488 A.D , 

M. wrfwgrum wi, — 

vod waefW waqaneee ers ST 
ert wefeows. enfwet fear ariwa 5 
. , i a | 
ree. wafers w g< urf*rmp verre Sierras 
(K&vyRlank&ra-sÜtra-vrtti, 3-2-2, p. 55, Henares Sanskrit series 

a Wide Bunyiu Napjio's Catalogue ef the Chinese Tripitaka No. 1463 and 
^ dix E No. a. The statement that there wae an older transistion of the life 
of Wadabendbe by Komārajiva A.D. 401.—400, but that it was iost in 130 AD., 
cannot be acce without further testimony akakoro Gaye that ~“ secnm aee 
logues mention by mistake that such e work was then in existeneo wide Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Bociety of Great Hritain ind Ireland, January 1905, p. 39 
Li Vide "'akak unu in IRRA s 10905, pp 132—953; Prof. N H Pathak in Indian 
uary. 120—171, for June 19011; V.A Smith's Early History of Indis, 
edition) ; and Dr. Hoerni»'s correspondence in tbe Indian 
| for September 19011, p. 264 
1 n u Nanjio's Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka, Appendix I, No. t 

De. "`. ** Hindu Logic as preserved in China end Japan. p 32 
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550. "The Tarka-$astra consists of three chapters dealing respec- 





proposition and a reason, and that, therefore, the necessary terms 
in a syllogistic inference were only three, viz. the minor term 
(paksa), the major term (sádhya), and the middle term (Aetu).* 

In chapter II, there is an account of the Analogous Rejoinder 
(jati) which is subdivided under three heads as follows : — 


A. A rejoinder on the basis of reversion (viparyaya-khandana) 
which consists of (1) balancing the homogeneity (sadharmya- 
sama@), (2) balancing the heterogeneity (vatdharmya-sama@), (3) 
balancing the thesis (sadhya-sama), (4) balancing the unquestion- 
able (avarnya-sama), (5) balancing the mutual absence (apraptt- 
sama), (6) balancing the non-reason (ahetu-sam@), (7) balancing 
the demonstration (upapatti-sama), (8) balancing the doubt 
(samsaya-sama), (9) balancing the non-difference (avisesa-sama), 
and (10) balancing the effect (karya-sama). 

B. A rejoinder on the ground of meaninglessness (nirartha- 
khandana) which consists of (11) balancing the point in dispute 
(prakarana-sama), (12) balancing the counter-example (pratidr- 
—— and (13) balancing the infinite regression (prasanga- 

C. A contrary rejoinder (viparita-khandana), which consists 
of (14) balancing the non-produced (anutpatti-sam4), (15) balanc- 





! Bunyiu Nanjio's Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka, No. 1252. 

. ? The Jaina logician Siddhasena Div&kara probably refers to Vasubandhu, 
when he says that according to some logicians antarvyüpté (internal werd yee 
connection) consisting of paksa or minor term, südhya or major term and Aetu or 
middle term, is quite enough in establishing a thesis, and that drsfanta or example 
is altogether useless. Biddhase sena Div&lcara writes :— 
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ing the eternal (nitya-sama), and (16) balancing the presumption 
(arthapatti-sama). 
— Chapter III deals with twenty-two kinds of points of defeat 
(nigraha-sthana) enumerated below :— 
(1) Hurting the proposition (pratijia-hani), (2) shifting the 
proposition (pratijiantara), (3) opposing the proposition (pratijna- 
i ), (4) renouncing the proposition (pratijia-samnyasa) , 


(5) shifting the reason (hetvantara), (6) shifting the topie (arthan- 


tara), (7) the meaningless (nirarthaka), (8) the unintelligible 
(avijnatartha), (9) the incoherent (aparthaka), (10) the inopportune 
(aprapta-kala), (11) saying too little (nyūnatā), (12) saying too 
much (adhika), (13) repetition (punarukta), (14) silence (ananu- 
bhasana), (15) ignorance (ajñāna), (16) non-ingenuity (apratibha), 
(17) evasion (viksepa), (18) admission of an opinion (matānujñā), 
(19) overlooking the censurable (paryanuyojyopeksana), (20) censur- 
ing the non-censurable (niranuyojyanuyoga), (21) deviating from 
a tenet (apasiddhanta), and (22) the semblance of a reason or 
fallacy (he(vabhasa). 

It is to be regretted that neither the Ronki nor its Sanskrit 
original is available. Vasubandhu seems, however, to have used 
two forms of syllogism, viz. a syllogism of five parts at the 
time of a debate and a syllogism of two parts on an ordinary 
occasion. The two forms are exhibited below :— í 
(1) Sound is non-eternal. 

(2) Because it is a product. 

(3) Products are non-eternal like a pot, which 
is a product and is non-eternal, 

(4) Sound is an instance of a product. 

(5) Therefore sound is non-eternal. 

(1) Sound is non-eternal. 

(2) Because it is à product. 


A syllogism of five parts. 


A syllogism of two parts. 





EN e 7 | CHAPTER III. 


Systematic Buddhist Writers on Logic. | 
91. Tue COMMENCEMENT OF MEDLEVAL Loaic 
| (150—1200 A.D.). 


In the previous chapter we have seen that from the origin of 
Buddhism in the 6th century B.C. to its expansion into four philo- 
sophical schools in the 4th century A.D., there were no systematic 


Buddhist works on Logic, but only a few stray references to that 


science in the works on philosophy and'religion. Nagarjuna, about 
300 A.D., wrote a tract on Logic which was a mere review of the 
common topics of the Ancient School of Bráhmanie Logic. During 
400—500 A.D., Maitreya, Asahga and Vasubandhu handled Logic, 
but their treatment of it was merely incidental, being mixed up 
with the problems of the Y ogacara and Vaibhasika schools of philo- 
sophy. Vasubandhu’s three works ! on Pure Logic mentioned by 
Hwen-thsang are now lost and consequently their merits cannot 
be judged. With 450 A.D. began a period when Logic was com- 

yletely differentiated from general philosophy, and a large number 

f Buddhist writers gave their undivided attention to that branch 
of learning. The works brought out by these writers, along with 
those brought out by the Jainas, constitute the Mediæval School of 
Indian Logic. Dignaga is the earliest known writer of this school. 


92. AcaARYA DiGNAGA— FATHER OF MEDLEVAL Locic 
(Circa 450—520 A.D.). 


A portrait of Dignaga. 


Dignaga is justly regarded as the Father of Mediæval Logic. 
Both in matter and, in manner his works marked a distinct depar- 
ture from those of his predecessors. The keenness of his insight 
and the soundness of his critical acumen combined to stamp him 
with am individuality all his own. No praise seems too high for 
him. Indeed he may fittingly be styled as the first and last of 
Indian logicians. His likeness recovered from Tibet is reproduced 
below. 

The likeness of — ie rre ore M ER Wise the Tibetan Batan- 
rur (Mdo, Ce, folic ch was put in its present 
* —— from the Deos by tke oslebrasod face Boater. who ; dw the 


puce aay last days of his lifo at the monaste of Shn-lu, twelve 
miles south-east of Tashi-Ihun-po.  Bu-gton, who lived at the close of the thirteenth 











! Vide Book II, Chapter T, under the head ** Vasubandhu," 
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with India between 600 A.D. and 1200 


ty of this likeness i» its cap. In the early Buddhist Church monks 

1 head-dress (vide the Pátimokkha rules of the Mire 
Mahfiyina in the first century A.D. 

ess of monks, and — of various 

hat worn here is called Panchen a-dmar' or 


"n nus havo copied the likeness from some earlier specimen which 
to Tibet urban Har intercourse i 


«At is not. — cap'' was first introduced. It is said to 
have been tak x .D. by Santa Rakgita. **Pandita ” was a degree 
which was conferred npe Vikrama4ilAÀ University on ita successful candidates. 
It isnot known what title the University of Nülanda conferred on its distinguished 


— 





£ 
AEA QIN AS Ee all 
STARS BN Eara |! 
» "s I — Waddell's Lamaiam, pp. 194— 196. 
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M stuc * = vorsity, too, tho title ** Pandita'" was recognize d 
VUA: mous University where Dign&ga distinguished himself in philosophical contro- 


gc "The woollen shawl in the figure is indicative of the fact that after Buddhism 

L aaa into cold climes, monks like Br&hmanic sages were allowed to put on 
suitable warm clothes, There is also in the palms of the image a thunderbolt 
— .ealled in Sanskrit Vajra and in Tibetan Rdorje, which isa remover of all eyils. The 
— — balo round the head of the image indicates that Dign'üga was a saint. 





- 
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93. Lire or DIGNAGA. 


— Dignàga, or rather Ácárya Dignàága, is called in Tibetan 
 Phyogs-glan. He' was born in à Bráhmana family in Simha- 
— ^ waktra near Káànci, modern Conjeeveram in the Madras Presi- 
dency. By Nagadatta, a Pandita of the Vatsiputriva sect, he was 
admitted to the religious system of that sect and attained erudi- 
tion in the Tripitaka of the Hinayana. Afterwards he became a 
disciple of Acirya Vasubandhu with whom he studied all the 
Pitakas of the Mahayana and Hinayana. He miraculously saw 
the face of Mafijusri, the Buddhist god of learning, from whom he 
received inspiration in the Law (Dharma). A few years later he 
was invited to Nalanda where he defeated Brihmana Sudur- 
jaya and other Tirtha dialecticians and won them to the doctrine 
sof Buddha. Since he had refuted chiefly the Tirtha controversial- 
ists he was called a ** Fighting Bull” or a ** Ball in discussion "' 
(Sanskrit : Tarka-pungava, and Tibetan: Rtsod-pahi-khyu-mchog), 
He travelled through Orissa and Maharastra to the south, meeting 
the Tirtha controversialists in discussions. In Maharastra he is 
said to have resided frequently in the Acara’s Monastery. In 
Orissa he converted Bhadra Palita, Treasury-minister of the King 
of the country, to Buddhism. He was a man of vast 'earning and 
wisdom, and practised during his life-time twelve tesved virtues. 
He lived a considerable part of his life in Andhra (Telingana) in the 
Madras Presidency. He is said to have died in a solitary wood in 

- Orissa. w^ f | 
Dignàga must have lived before 557—569 A.D.* when two of 





1 Vide Lama Tar&nütha's Geschichte des Buddbismus von Schiefner, pp. 130 
—135. Lama Türün&ütha also relates that Dignigs frequently resided in Orissa 
in a cavern of a mountain called Bhoraáil&à where he used to give himself up to 
con plation. He was specially versed in incantation formulas, It is stated 
MERE the stodi of a myrobalan tree called Mustiharitaki in the garden of Bhadra 
Palita in Orissa entirely withered, but it revived in seven days after Digniga 
had uttered an incantation for its restoration. For afuller account of Dign vide 
Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana's *' Digniga and his Pramf&na-samuccaya '" the 

— . Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. I, No. 9, 1905. 
2 Wide Watters’ On Yuan Chwang, Vol. II, p. 1227 





` š Vide Bynyiu Nanjio's Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka, App. 1, No. 10, 
- whero D & is called Jina. The Chinese name of Dign ga has boon wrongly 
m rendered as J a by Japanese writers as well as by the Rev. Mr. Beal. i$ 
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his works were translated into Chinese. The early limit of his 


date is 480 A.D. when his teacher Vasubandhu lived. Dignaga 
flourished possibly about 500 A.D. when the Buddhist kings of 
the Pallava ! dynasty ruled the eastern coast of Southern India. 
We have already seen that Dignàga travelled in Nalanda, 
Orissa, Maharistra and Daksina (Madras), entering everywhere 
into disputes with controversialists. He attacked his opponents 
as frequently as he was attacked by them. His whole life was 
passed in giving blows and receiving counter-blows. Even his death 
did not terminate the great intellectual war in which he had been 
engaged: though he could no longer offer any violence, his oppon- 
ents continued to fall upon him with force. Mark the volleys on 
his dead body coming from no mean warriors! Kalidasa,’ the 
prince of poets, warns his poem to avoid the “rugged hand” 
(sthüla-hasta) of Dignaga.  Uddyotakara, the eminent logician, 
calls Dignàga “a quibbler” (Kwutarkika). Vácaspati Miára* des- 
cribes him as “an erring one " (bhránta) and speaks of his '' blun- 
ders" (bhranti). Mallinatha® compares him with a “rock” (adri- 
kalpa).  Xuwürda Bhatta and Partha-sarathi Misra” turn their 
arrows against him. The Vedantins and Jainas' were not in- 


— 0 MM — Fr — —— — — —— — — — — ——— — — — — — — —— coco mm 


| On tho downfall of the Andhras in 436 A.D., the Pallavas rose to power. 
They were in their turn driven out of their northern possessions, the kingdom of 
Vengi, by Kubja Vienuvardhana of the Eastern Chalukya dynasty During 552— 
589 A.D., Kšñci, the capital of the Pallava kings, was captured by Vikramhfiditya I. 
of the Western Chalukya dynasty. Wide Sewell'a Lists of Antiquities, Madras, 
Vol. IT, pp. 141, 146. 148. 149 and 211, 212. 

2 Vide Meghadüta, Pitwa-megha, verse 14. 

> xawqim wal Fala 

WHITE Wie MAA HATES | 
Hafan saraeiweg: 
m feu aw aa faqa: og 

Uddyotakara’s NyRya-vhrtika, Introductory stanza, p |l. in the Bibliotheca 
Indica series. Compare also Ny&ya-vürtika, 1-1—1, pp. 43—44; 1-1-5, p. 52; 1-1-6, 
pp. 60—61: 1-1-7, p. 03, etc. 

4 Wide V&caspati Miára's NyAya-vartika-tatparya-tik4’, edited by Gangadhara 
Sastri, l-1-1, pp. 1, 31; 1-1-4, pp. 76—77, 97—98, 102; I-I-5, p. 102; 1-1-6, 
p 135, ete. 

5 Mallinütha's commentary on verse 14 of the Meghadüta, Pūrva-megha. 

6 Vide Partha sRrathi'a gloss on verses 59—60, Anumiünapariccheda of Kuma 
rila Bhatta’s vartika on tho Sth Sütra of Jaimini. 

1 Wide the works of Prabh&candra and Vidyananda referred to in the J.B. B. 
R.A.8., V ol. XVIII, p. 229. The Digambnra Jaina lograciarn Dharma-bhGaana, in 
controverting the Vaisesika doctrine of Sama@nya, generalitv, quotes in support of 
his own conclusion the following verse of Dignóüga :— " 


a ufa a @ awa s wuiais v; 77 | 

mura wes WINTCHN! mu rus fm: | 

xf fazer Paca ug cu piq 
(Quoted in Dharmab^hüsana's Nydéya-dipika, € 
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2 pted to ppose him. Digniga must have been a very 
strongly built man, both physically and mentally, otherwise he 
e could hardly have lived for a single day under assaults from so 





04. DiGNXGA'S Pramüna.samucoeaya.* 


“The Pramana-samuceaya is one of the grandest literary monu- 
ments of Digniga. Itis said to have been composed while he 
was residing on a solitary hill near Vengi in Andhra* (modern 
 Telingàna) in the Madras Presidency, Seeing that the Sastras on 
Dialectics written earlier by him remained scattered about, he re- 
solved to collect them. Accordingly, putting together fragments 
from particular works, he engaged himself in compiling in verse 
a compendium called the Pramàána-samuccava. While he was 
writing the opening lines, the earth trembled and all the places 

š were filled with light and a great tumult 
RN and lévar& was audible. A Bráhmana named lávara- 

krsna* surprised at this wonder came to 





The same verse has been quoted in a little altered form by the Hindu philo- 
sopher M&dhavüAcürya ns follows :— 


a arta w 4 owwrer«fu var abs | 
sefa ya crura argerumfe: it 
(Sarvadargana sarngraha, chapter on Bauddhadaráana). 

| Vide the head ** Dharmakirti'"" which follows. 

* For an account of the composition of the Pramüna-samuccaya vide Lama 
Thrünütba's Geschichte des Buddhismus von Schiefner, pp. 13, 133; and the 
Tibetan Dpag-bearm-ljon-bzan edited by Rai Sarat Chandra Das, Bahadur, C.LE., 
pp. 62, 75, 100 and LXVII. 

_ 3 Vide Hwen-thsang's Travel in Beal's Buddhist Records of the Weatern World, 
Vol II, pp. 218, 219 and 220, where the Chinese term for Dignüga is wrongly ren- 
dered as Ji ina. Hwen-thsang gives the following account of the composition of the 
Pramiana-samuccaya:—** When Diznsga began to compose a useful compendium 
[presumably the re aay er E pssqa uz À fox overcoming the difficulties of the Hetu- 

ya shook and reverberated ; the vapour and 
clouds changed their appearance, and the spirit of the mountain appeared beforo 
him, asking him to spread abroad the 4fatra —— Then the Bodhisattva 
(Dign8ga) caused a bright light to shine and illumine the dark places. Surprised at 





oit. Mafjuári, the god of mca knowing his pur- 
| Alas! how have you 
our great purpose, and only fixed your mind on your own personal 
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Acarya Digniga, and finding that he had gone out to collect alms, 
wiped out the words he had written. Digniga came and rewrote 


the words and Isvara-krsna wiped them out again. Dignaga wrote 
them a third time and added: “Let no one wipe these out even in 
joke or sport, for none should wipe out what are of great importance : 


if the sense of the words is not right, and one wishes to dispute 
on that account, let him appear before me in person." When 


after Dignàga had gone out to collect alms, the Brahmana again 


came to wipe out the writings, he saw what was added and paused. 
The Acarya returning from his rounds for a meal met the Brahmana : 
they began a controversy, either staking his own doctrine. When 
he had vanquished the Tirtha (Brahmana) several times and 
challenged him to accept the Buddhist doctrine, the Tirtha scat- 
tered ashes, pronouncing incantations over them, and burnt all the 
goods of the Acirya that happened to lie before him; and while 
the Acaárya was kept back by fire, the Tirtha ran away. There 
upon Dignàga reflected that, since he could not work the salvation 
of this single individual, he would not be able to work that of 
others. So thinking he was on the point of giving up his purpose 
of compiling the Pramana-samuccaya when the Bodhisattva Arya 
Manjuári miraculously appeared before him in person and said :— 
“Son, refrain, refrain: the intellect is infected by arguing 
with mean persons. Please know that when you have demon- 
strated it, this Sástra cannot be injured by the host of Tirthas. I 


"undertake to be your spiritual tutor till you have attained the 
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stage of perfection. In later times this Sastra will become the 
sole eye of all the Sastras.” 1 
So saying Manjusri disappeared, and Dignāga resumed his 
work, and completed Pramana-samuccaya. 
“The Pramàna-samucca ya * is a Sanskrit work written in anustubh 
! metre. ‘The Sanskrit original of it is lost, 
but a Tibetan translation still exists. ^ The 
translation was prepared by an Indian sage 
named Hema (or Kanaka) Varma (in Tibetan: Gser-gyi go-cha! and 
a Tibetan interpreter named Dad-pahi-ses-rab in the monastery of 
Ses-pahi-dge-gnas. It occupies folios 1—13 of the Bstan-hgyur, 


The Tibetan version of 
Pramüna-samuecay a, 





| ^" nre ris S SA ge egy ayy e a ye | 
me apes 'a Esa E acu pns eee Angi asus AN I 
Bs Dues a Sas essa asse 3g. 9 
Bü e ary aps ass gs E quay s Xs Rame | 
> Here * edited by Rai Sarat Chandra Das, Bahadur, C.LE., 
p.! 


3 Probably the same as ** The Süstra on the grouped inferences," vide Taka- 


c». 


au^ € M+ 
k. u's I-teing, p. 167. * 
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— Whine e. ' TIn. Tibetan it is called Tshad-mahi- Mdo- 


y. k n- ib — (=Pramāņa-sūtra-samuccaya) or briefly Tshad- 


k" 


wae N 
A .- + 





ma-kun-las-btus-pa. (—Pramána-samuccaya) signifying a compila- 


tion of aphorisms on Pramàna, valid knowledge. It begins thus: — 
“ Bowing down before Sugata —the teacher and protector— who is 
Pramana incarnate, and benefactor of the world, I, for the sake of 
expounding Pramana (valid knowledge), put together here various 
scattered matters, compiled from my own works.’’* In the clos- 
ing lines it is stated that ** Dignága, the subduer of controversial- 
ists in all regions and the possessor of elephantine strength, com- 
piled this from his own works." š 

t is divided into six chapters which are named respectively : 
(1) Perception (Sanskrit : Pratyaksa, Tibetan: Mnon-sum); (2) 
Inference for one’s own self (Sanskrit: Svarthanumana, Tibetan : 
Ran-don-gyi-rje-dpag); (3) Inference for the sake of others (Sans- 
krit: Pararthanumana, Tibetan: 3shan-gyi-don-gyi-rje-dpag) ; 
(4) Reason and example (Sanskrit: H etu-drstanta, Tibetan: Gtan- 
tshigs-dan-dpe); (5) Negation of the opposite (Sanskrit: Apoha, 
Tibetan: Tshan-sel-wa); and (6) Analogue (Sanskrit: Jati, in 
Tibetan: ltag-gcod. .- 


Chapter I— Perception. 


In opposition to Aksapüaüda who propounded four pramanas 
(means of valid knowledge), Dignàga * states 


Pramàüna. in Chapter I of the Pramàüna-samuceaya 


— — — — — ED x. EL —  —T —  —— — —  — — —— —P " = 





! The volume Ce of the Batan-hgyur, section Mdo, was put at my disposal by 
the India Office, London, through Mr. Thomas. 


? anne gs er aspa MAUgEUQAS | 

gau až: gia ya isma par sm | 

ayer gage xe ge qa | 

ana 5 yg Eq s a te Sera Re Rara, n 

(Patan-hgyvur, Mdo, Ce, folio 1). 

` gamma Saar Fag saa | 

ans uxsage Z3 gna || 

aqa Age EA mar Ta a ape J| 


AS (Batan-hgyur, Mdo, Ce, folio 13). 
y ni a yarge E. q'sam 
depen ap Resta ys aya | 
L qarg Fama ge = 
NS | —— toga en T 


(Tehag- ma-kun-lag-btug-pa, Chapter T). 
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that pramanas are only two, viz. perception (pratyaksa) and infer- 


ence (anumana). All objects being known through them, there is 
no other pramana. 
Dignaga does not give any formal definition of Perception, 
: I which is well known as the knowledge of 
— description of objects derived through the channel of the 
| senses. But he describes Perception as that 
which, being freed from preconception, is unconnected with name, 
genus, etc. Suppose a man in twilight mistakes a rope for a 
snake: his knowledge of the snake is a preconception and is not, 
according to Dignaga, an act of Perception. Dignaga contends 
that Perception is not connected with the name, as we can perceive 
a thing without knowing its name. It is also unconnected with 
genus, so that the perception of a thing consists of the knowledge 
of its individual characteristics alone. Suppose Iseea cow. This 
cow, which I see, is a peculiar one. Its infinite peculiarities can 
only be realised by me who have seen it. If I proceed to indicate 
this cow to other persons by saying that I saw a cow which is 
named Dittha or which is red, etc., I can only convey to those 
persons the idea of a cow of a certain class, that is, a cow possessing 
the common characteristics of a class of cows, but can never ex- 
press to them the individual cow which I saw. Hence it follows 
that (a result of) Perception cannot be properly expressed by name, 
genus, etc. But very different is the case with inference. Know- 
ledge derived through inference is general,and can be well ex- 
pressed by name, genus, etc., whereas that derived through Percep- 
tion is particular, and is incapable of being properly communi- 
cated to others by name, genus, etc. 


— — — — — — — — — — — — F — — — 











The Sanskrit eriginal may be rest ored as follows: — 
sapewqurew wer fw zasu | 
giù aa fué he s garua wd h 
(Pramüna-samuceava, Chapter I). 


i In Chapter I of the Pramfina-samuccaya, Dignáca describes Perception as 
follows :— 
Eager Wapa se qua | 
Rase Ep Bay wae || 
The Sanskrit equivalents for those two lines are as follows :— 


gari saarta 
amaraq s= 3 |i 


(Pramüna-samuccaya, Chapter I). 

The first of these lines has actually been quoted, and Dignága's whole theory 
of Perception severely criticised, by the Hindu logician Uddyotakara in his Nyāya- 
vürtika, I—1—4. , 
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evie we the doc rines of edo of the Yogins 
- (or Yogücáras called in Tibetan Rnal-hbyor- 
pa) and the. Sarhkhyas (called in Tibetan 
Grans- can-pa) or Kapilas* (called in Tibetan 


Loore, CHAP. III. 


E n pedi whom Dignaga designates as Naiyayika (in Tibetan: 
—— "s rigs-pa-can), defines perception? as know- 
Nu mag eee the ledge which arises from the intercourse of 
Vilteynyen Aksapidaand sense-organs with their objects, being deter- 
yy minate, unnameable and non-erratic. Vāt- 
syayana in his Bhasya, commentary,’ admits that this definition 
enumerates only the special factors of perception. The soul 
(ütman), ctc., which co-operate in producing not only perception 
but also inference, etc., are general factors and as such not men- 
tioned in the definition. As to the objeetion that the definition 
fails to enumerate even the special factor of perception, viz the mind 
(manas) which through its intercourse with the soul, pleasure, ete., 
brings about their perception, Vátsyáyana observes that the mind 
is included in the sense-organs, it has been designated a sense-organ 
in the Vaisesika philosophy, and the designation has been tacitly 


j xr Em Wa uuu x Í 
| ayaga Es T aN Ae |! 
(Pramüna-samuccava, Chapter I). 
è qe X Kar qar gi Rs | 
Beau eras aga n 
Sa marae | 
m 
(Pramüna-samuccaya, Ohapter I). 
5 The definition of the NaiyAyika is quoted by Diga&gza as follows :— 
Sau sa šna 3 
ganiga EX s< q'asa aq Aaya gg s g q'a Sis magya Sica A a8- 
asa AS Xn, ya àn GER JJ 





(Pramāna-samuccaya, Chapter I). 
. The Sanskrit original runs as follows :— 
xfegurXufgeiart ganag mafaa aaan area ; 
[Ny&ya-sütra, Is 28 
| — A —— amawiqtwalnirarawurcwwrafafa Weyer erates gufa 
| afafa xfexmwr È us! way x fre dag: 
a iri was creen fa fw, Wwe 
a * fe "auf: I 
(Ny hey, | i-i) 
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accepted in the Nyaya philosophy according to the scientfic axiom, 

viz. “if I do not oppose a theory of my opponent, it is to be under- 

stood ae I accept it." , 
Yignaga laughs at Vatsyayana by saying that the Naivayika 

(Aksapáda) takes pride in bottowinz his definition of —— 

(pratyaksa) from the Sütra of the Vaisesikas,' viz. that perception 

is knowledge which arises from the intercourse of the soul with 

the mind, the mind with a sense-organ, and the sense-organ with 

its object. The Naiyayika is however careful not to connect his 

perception with generality (sümanya), particularity (visesa), sub-, . 

stance (dravya), quality (guna) and action (karma) on which, as 

pointed out by Dignàga, the Vaisesika's intercourse is dependent. 

Oh! what a strange consistency. 








| Dignüza quotes the Vaiássika definition as follows :— 
& qaa sm m ME UN 
asqa san bros ES | 
Saag aa gqe qaam apa s X as X I 
(Pramüna-samuceaya, Chapter I). 
The Sanskrit original should stand thus :— 
qaaa aaan 
But it is actually found in the Vaisesika-aütra ns follows :— 
"rufeurzebgeuwre afanged qe! 
( Vaisesika-sütra, 3—-1-18, p. 121, Sacred Books of the Hindus, Allahabad). 


In another place of the Vaigesika-sfitra in connection with tse perception of 
pleasure, otc., the defisition of perception, which includes the mind, is stated as 


follows :— 
vafinn uem | 
(Vaisesika-sütra, 5-2-15, p. 181, Sacred Books of the Hindus, Allahabad). 
In the Bhifisya of Prasastapáda, the mind (ggg ) is explicitly mentionod as a 
sense-organ :— j 
qaru xCwurtu wrregewpesermursaifs wr | 
(Praéastapáda Bhüsya, p. 186, Vixianagram Sanskrit Series) 
Dignüga quotes the explanatory portion of the Vaisesilka definition as follows :— 
FAERIE | 
Pace Many gnaw aga A: 
mea yar Bs x xS gë MI 


(Pramünn-samuccaya, Chapter IJ. 





‘The Sanskrit original of this portion should stand thus :— 

grained sugur fe uwepecsfea «urere | 

Compare Praáasta-psda who gives a definition of porception (pratyaksa) which 
iv similar to the one criticised by Dignāga :— 

urareufaürwzargu aea «E wrgasugiwmurm Vere age | 


(Pragfastapida Bhüsya, p. 156, Vizianagaram Sanskrit Series). 
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the mind it is not, says Dignaga, a sense-organ, and 


(sukha), etc., are not objects of knowledge. The view, 
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; pre 2. ee Paw F | — ASA E 
Serre Nelysyike, not having opposed the mind as a sense-organ, 


5 ly accepts it as such, is untenable. If non-opposition was a 
proof of assent, it was useless for the Naiyàyika to have men- 
tioned the other sense-organs.! 


Chapter II—Inference for one's self. 


Inference (called in Sanskrit anumāna and in Tibetan rjes- 
dpag) is of two kinds, viz. inference for one’s self and inference 
for the sake of others. 


An inference for one's self? (svarthanumdna, ran-don-gyi-rjes- 
— dpag) is defined as the knowledge of a thing 
£ derived through its mark or sign of three 

characters. 


The mark or sign (reason or middle term) should possess one 
of the following three characters :— 


(1) Effect (karya, hbras-bu)—the mark may be an effect of the 
Hiren charastem.of-4h5. UE UD DU inferred (predicate or 
middlé term. major term); e.g. smoke of fire. 
(2) Identity (svabhava, ran-bshin)— 
the mark may be in essence identical with the thing to 
be inferred ; e.g. a siméapa identical with a tree. 





1 Dignüga observes :— * 
ne sms asarg Risa se 
goes e Sie sar | 
amara sie xa 34 
sac frayas S gr ha as II I 
(Pramüna-samuccaya, Chapter I). 
The original Sanskrit text of the verse is quoted by Vücaspati Misra thua :— 
a Geile vag a am wrerlfsgurencw | 
wfwawimupd * = capíeuwu eur i 
(Nyfya-vartika-taitparya-tik@, 1-1-4). 
What Dignüga meant to say is :— J 
The Ny&ya sūtra distinctly mentions the eye, ear, nose, tongue and touch as 
senae-organs, but says nothing as to whether the mind (manas) is a sense- 
organ or not. Tho presumption from this silence i» that the mind is not a 
sense-organ according to the N yfiya-sütra. 
But Vü&tey&yana, the famous Hindu commentator on the NyBRya-sütra, inter- 
prets the silence in a quite different way, concluding therefrom that the 
mind (manas) is a sense-organ according to the NyRya-sütra 


Dign&ga contends ** if silence was a proof of assent why did the Nyüyva-süt 
not rernain silont regarding the other five sense-orga E xk em ylüya-sütra 


2 x Èw guq sgh KR | 
SUN Sy aa Ea Gene 11% 
(Pramina-samuceaya , chapter IT). 
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(3) Non-perception (anupalabdhi, mi-dmigs-pa)—non-perception of 
| the mark may be due to the non-existence of the thing to 
be inferred; e.g non-preception of a pot is a mark of non- 

existence thereof. 
Dignàga mentions the views of some logicians who from smoke, 
— which is the middle term, infer fire, the 
A ! major term, which is inseparably connected 
with it, and also of others, who from smoke infer the connection 
between fire (the major term) and the hill (the minor term). He 
argues against the first mentioned logicians saying that if they 
infer fire from smoke they gain no new knowledge from this in- 
ference, for it is already known that smoke is inseparably connected 
with fire. His argument against the other logicians is that they 
are not able to infer the connection, for connection implies two 
things, whereas here only one thing, viz. the hill, is visible, but 
the other, viz. fire, is not visible What then do we really infer 
from smoke? Dignaga says it is not fire nor the connection be- 
tween it and the hill, but it is the fiery hill that is inferred.' 


— —— —— — — — — re—— — 


cr — 


! Dignüga writes :— - 
Bas 3 agua ae gan m | 


pa Es as shay ges | 
Barge Es ss grada | 
F Sara ana keer Ñ | 
Svaiga Tax | 
qay SR Rp suyas 8 | 
Bp Ear sa q. Š 35 ! 
grw stage RSS | 
aga aay wea Sa Ei SIS ! 
sms spar SN | 
qÉs As oE e eg | 
| aRrarBa N'EraZar sar obs 1; 
pqa Sy Ria mar ruins | 
Barge gags ays ux g f 
Fargas EN sa 3 | 
Bera ux Wasi ux a mx 7 
(Pramit na-samuccaya, chapter II). 
The Sanskrit originals of these lines are as follows :— 

awe walai 44 faeries | 

gaai Swim feaaransfa a: Ó 

fax wed uwfex aq fam aa alae | 

ww ufafa awa fw) arava S 


w Ss E. wc 77 
: 21 - | P 
EZ". T “w " A 
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Chapter III —Inference for the sake of others. 


An inference for the sake of others! (called in Sanskrit parar- 
(zi thánumüna and in Tibetan an-gyi-don- 
Definition. — | 
š gyi-rjes-dpag) takes place when a person 
demonstrates to others the conclusion drawn by him through an 
inference for one's self. 
The predivate* or major term (called in Sanskrit anumeya or 
EEN sadhya and in Tibetan dpag-bya or bsgrub 
x ; bya) is the object which is desired by one's 
self to be predicable of (attributed to) the subject (or minor term) 
and which is not opposed to perception, inference or verbal testi- 
mony; e.g. the hill is fiery. 





wwaisfu cd arfa wat saa asta | 
were square wre? farina: a 
faram isr q wae frw? | 
ww sfa quy wfs awiewfe ii 
(Pramüna-samuccayva, chapter II). 


The Hindu logician V&caspati Miára has quoted and criticised these lines in 
the Ny&ya-vürtika-tátparya-tilcá, 1-1-5. 


| Dign&ága observes :— 
MALI 
xE HN ÉL K s maa Bs os [I 
(Pramana samuccaya, chapter III). 
The Sanskrit original of this verse runs thus: — 


qoaa acer SIDA | 
(Quoted in Slokavartika-tika, p. 252). 
PraSastapida defines parárthánumsina thus :— 


qaaa area afatyare afagres wraiqaagq | 


(Pragastapada Bh&sya, p. 231, edited by M.M. Vindhye$vari Prasad Dvivedin, 
Vizianagaram Sanskrit Series). 


? Dignüga observes :— 
xr: pP ears 
gemraÉc-zr:m Savana } 
ME AMAA E Es sag sc: 
Rie Sa mas assqa a qx n 


(Pramüna-samuccaya, chapter III). 
The Sanskrit original should run thus ;— 
etma (wm 
aufau: qufeate | 
| wegerureq araw 
" CRIRUIMISCHACTNTES Ii 
(PramGoa-samuccaya, chapter ILI). 
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Phe law of extension,—The law of extension of the middle 
term (called in Sanskrit paksa-dharma' and in Tibetan phyogs- 
chos), which refers to the local area of a reason or middle term in 
relation to its minor and major terms, is stated as follows :— 

(1) The reason or middle term must cover the subject or minor 
term (pakaq). 
(2) The reason or middle term must be present in-the homologue 
_ (sapaksa) of the predicate or major term. 
(3) The reason or middle term must be absent from the heterologue 
(vipaksa) of the predicate or major term. 


Nine Reasons.—It is possible to conceive of nine reasons or 
middle terms? which are present in or absent from the homologues 
or heterologues wholly or partly. The reasons or middle terms, 
which are wholly or partly present in the homologues but wholly 
absent from the heterologues, are valid, their opposites are contra- 
dictory and the others are uncertain.’ 

A table of nine reasons, in reference to their homologues and 
heterologues, is given below :— 


= 


; dmwUXNCA SS NIS ERE 
Bara 3a R Rg ay we: , 
Bar qa Sis gs as a E ` 
Wie AG Barapa yx X || 
(Pramüna-samuccaya, chapter III). 
The Sanskrit originals of these lines are quoted by V&caspati Miśra as follows :— 
SUS sus Sur 
qay: yaferr | 
SUNG s 
agag fefauaar h 
Pramüna-samuccaya, chapter III, quoted in Nyñyavārtika-tātparya-tikā on 
Nyüya-aütra, 1-1-35, p. 198, Vizianagaram Sanskrit series). 
2 In the commentaries on NyAya-sütra, 1-1-35, Uddyotakara and Vficaspati 
Miéra both severely criticize Dignüga's theory of Nine Reasons. Dignāga too 


roviowa the definitions of a proposition (prafijnd) as given by Aksapāda and the 
Mimirnsaka. i 
s Same aga yaa tig sm. 


Saray AA | 
Ragrag spas 
ama a as FCN SS n 
e (Pramü&na-samuccaya, chapter ITI) 
The Sanskrit originals quoted by Vücaspati run thus :— 
wu: ww wem 


eur aren ARAN | 


hd x". 








| The reason is wholly present The reason is 
(sat) in the heterologue. uncertain. 


The reason is wholly absent The reason is 
(asat) from the heterologue. valid. 


- - ss  — — C 


2: "The reason is wholly present 
- || War) in the homologue, 
3 


The reason is 


The reason is wholly present The reason is partly present 
uncertain. 


(sat) in the homologue. — in t — sen 








+ The reason is wholly absent | The renson is wholly present 


The reason is 
(asat) from the homologue. (sat) in the heterologue. 


contradictory. 













The reason is wholly absent | The reason is wholly absent) The reason is 

















5 

(asat) from the homologue. | (asat) from the heterologue.| uncertain, 
— — = Foi 

6 The reason is wholly absent The reason is partly present |The reason is 
(asat) from the homologue. | («adasat) in the heterologue.| contradictory. 

7 | The reason is tly present The reason is wholly present The reason is 
(andasat) in homologue. | (aat) in the heterologue. uncertain. 

8 The reason is y present | The reason is wholly absent | The reason is 
(sadasat) in do. homologue, | (e*at)from the heterologue.| valid. 

9 t| The reason is thy t The reason is partly EIU. The reason is 


par 
(sadasat) in the homologue. | (»adasat) in the heterologue.| uncertain. 








Illustration of tho nine raasons.—The nine reasons! are illus- 
trated by Dignāga in his Hetucakra (Wheel of Reasons) in which 


he assumes the following as reasons (or middle terms) and major 
terms respectively :— ` 


Reasons or middle terms (hetu ')—(1) knowable (prameya), 
Qo a memet (krtaka), (3) non-eternal (anitya), (4) produced 
8 ag Favre 
few reor. fafer: ú | 
1-1 Spt — * chapter l ut. At. in NyRynavirtika-t&tparya-tikR on 
par 1, as fellowes are quoted by —— Misca from Pramāņa-samu- 
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conya, chapter TI, as 
I hà — we. T E E 
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(krta), (5) audible ($rávana), (6) a product of effort (yatnaja), (7) 
non-eternal (anitya), (8) a product of effort (yatnaja), and (9) 
tangible (sparsaja). 

Predicates or major terms (sadhya')—(1) eternal (nitya), 
(2) non-eternal (anitya), (3) a product of effort (yatnaja), (4) 
eternal (nitya), (5) non-eternal (anttya), (6) eternal (nitya), (7) & 
non-product of effort (ayatnaja), (8) non-eternal (anitya), and (9) 
eternal (nitya). 

Application of the Law of Extension.—Applying the Law of 
Extension to the Table of Nine Reasons or the Wheel of Reasons 
we find that the second and the eighth reasons are valid, and the 
remaining seven are invalid inasmuch as these are either con- 
tradictory or uncertain. Take the case illustrating the first rea- 
eon in the Wheel of Law. It stands thus :— 

. Sound is eternal, 
Because it is knowable, 
Like ether and like a pot. 


Here ** knowability," the reason, is wholly present in ** sound " 
which is the subject and in '* ether "' which is a homlogue of ** eter- 
nal" the predicate. But being wholly present also in “a pot” 
which is a heterologue of the “ eternal," knowability becomes an 
uncertain reason. Take the case illustrating the eighth reason 
which stands thus — 

This sound is non-eternal, 
Because it is a product of effort, 
Like a pot, unlike lightning and ether. 


Here “a product of effort " abides in “ this sound " which is 
the subject, and in ‘‘a pot” which is a homologue of ** non-eternal " 
the predicate, but does not abide in '' lightning" which is also a 


CC IN 


— — — 





sz sasama Wr E wm | 
w faz musei Aaaf " «n 
(NyRyavürtika-tatparya-tik& on 1-1-35, p. 195, Vizianagram Sanskrit series). 
The Tibetan version runs thus :— 
| aug gui S SE 
gras EL Kars a= | 
bay Sage xar g 84 — 
6a Xs snaa RIA " 
(Pram na-swmuccaya, chap. IIT). 


The Sanskrit originals are quoted by Vácaspati Misra from Pram&na-samu- 
ecaya, chapter III, thus :— 
i 


fazurfwmuunmimewwups fam war | 
wuwitweiweqw usum Sear i 


(Nvüvavürtika tütparya-tik& on 1-1-35). 













— R: 
poms IUE car. II. 





E ae — of the predicate. 
— —— present in the homologue and wholly 
t — and as such is valid. 


i —— i = Chapter IV—Reason and Example. - 


: id | 5 From a, certain point of view, the reason or middle term (called 
> A : in Sanskrit hetu and in Tibetan gtan-tshigs) 
x rmative and nege- ç of two kinds,! viz. affirmative (anvayi) and 


tive reasons, 


negative (vyatireki). The affirmative reason 
signifies that the thing signified by it is invariably accompanied 
by the thing signified by the predicate or major term, e.g. the hill 
is fiery, because it is smoky (where smoke is an affirmative reason). 
The function of the negative reason is stated thus: wherever 
` there is absence of the thing signified by the major term, there is 
also absence of the thing signified by the reason or middle term, 
e.g. the hill is not smoky, because it is not fiery. 
A person who desires to produce in others, as in his own self, 
a definite conclusion, should state (in words) the sub ject, the predi- 
cate and the reason as also their mutual connection, in reference 
to the Law of Extension." 

In pointing out the connection of the reason with the major 
term he should state examples š (called in 
Sanskrit drstania and in Tibetan dpe) which 
are of two kinds, viz. affirmative or homogeneous (anvayi or 


Examples, dr«tünta. 





_ qs Ya s'aga ga waa | 
agag is alsa s ! 
F (Pramüna-samuccaya, chapter IV). 
* zea Raga qas Spar 
waray sass sup | 
am a Ear < Read ara ge 
agag AEs a max Sm He lI 
(Pramfina-samuccaya, chapter IV). 


A similar idea is VT NA in the — of the Jaina logician Siddha- 


sena Divülara :— 


^ Sti mp 


(ONyRyRva tira, — by Satis Chandra id yéblgsude,, Buddhist Text Society, 
tta). 


Rasa Remy n | 


mes wes ... ETC "PY .... 


Caleu 
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sadharm ya) and negative or heterogeneous (vyatireki or vaidharmya). 

An illustration of the examples is given below :— 

The hill is fiery, 

Because it is smoky, 

That NR is smoky is fiery, as a kitchen (affirmative ex- 
ample), 

But that which is not fiery is not smoky, as a lake (negative 
example). 


The two examples are in fact identical as they both point 
out the connection of the reason with the predicate or major 
term. | 

A Chapter V—Apoha -negation of the opposite. 


According to the doctrine of Apoha' (called in Tibetan gshan- 

Kiroka sel-wa), an entity is defined as being the 
= negation of its opposite, e.g. a cow is that 
which is not a not-cow. There is, in this connection, a review of 
the mutual relations of substance (dravya, rdsas), quality (guna, 
yon-tan), action (karma, las), particularity (visesa, bye-brag, or, 
khyad), generality (samanya, spyi), and inherence (samavaya, hdu- 
wa). 

According to Dignaga, Comparison* (upamana, ner-hjal) is 
useless as it is not a separate source of 
knowledge. He says that when we recog- 

nise a thing through perception of à similar thing, we really per- 

form an act of Perception. Hence Comparison or Recognition of 

Similarity is not a separate source of knowledge, but is included 

in Perception. 

+ Credible Word? or Verbal Testimony Gabda, yid-ches-tshig, 
sgra-las-byun-wa, or, nag-don) is also re- 
š Eros me» “abae. acted as not being a separate source of 





- 


Comparison, upamana, 


—B — — — — MM 





1 gs sma nas s xr Éa q | 
"wr ~ 
gas Ravan X ERES |! 
(Pramüna-samuccaya, chapter V). 
T : zrace aga sy Ka S A |! 
(Pramfina-samuceaya, chapter IV) 
° Vide a very interesting discussion on it in the NyvAvavürtikn, 1-1-6, where 
tho Brihmana gician Uddyotakara defends the Nyiya-sGtra and the Nyfya- 
t bhüsya from the attacks of Dignigna. 
gS gasgeakEsSmS AN | 
bon — 
Sway 2452'S JJ 


( Pramüna-samuccayn, c hapter V) 


angaar «iua fam: Pam N 


(Slokavürtika, &abda pariccheda, verse 15). 












| esta asks: “What is the significance of a Cred- 
‘Word ? bout it mean that the person who spoke the word is 
oredibl e, or that the fact he averred is credible ?" ‘ If the person,” 
continues he, “is credible, it is a mere inference. On the other 
| hand if the fact is credible, it is à case of Perception." Hence 
Dignága concludes that Credible Word or Verbal Testimony is 
not a separate source of knowledge, but is included in Perception 
and Inference. ! 
The mark (middle term)* is present where the thing to be 
T inferred (major term) or its homologue is 
middle —— the present, but absent where the thing or its 
š homologue is non-existent, e.g. smoke is 
resent only where there is fire or any thing homogeneous with it, 
ut absent where there is no fire nor any thing homogeneous with 
the same. 


Chapter VI—Analogues or Far-fetched analogy. 


In this chapter there is an explanation of the Analogue * or 
Far-fetched Analogy (called in Sanskrit jati and in Tibetan ltag- 
gcod) which is of various kinds*; such as (1) praptisama (phrad- 
mtshuns), (2) apraptisama —— hi nm apane); (3) varnyasamā 


mrga NR YRS WIAA | Qs Ul 
emamaa tanara vars wn | 
q ufaafafeal aa: ú wí n 
VATS TITS HSCEI WING | 
uraregfawuer« ame WDPEDTN | 950 
(Slokav&rtika, śabda pariccheda). 
i Sis Xara Aaga | 
Pamay saat 35 J 
, (PramfAna-samuccaya, chapter II). 
The Sanskrit original is quoted by V&caspati Misra thus :— 
erman Aring wISISHT GUNT HT d 

(Nysyavürtika-tütparya-tikü on Nynya-sütra, 1-1-7). 
ir Uddyotakara’ s rejoinder in the Nyfiyavirtika, 1-1-7. 

Parque g sr 8 ee NA | 

Nase AyrA as n 

(Pramüna-samuccnya, chapter II). 
— E yp originals of these lines, which have been quoted and criticised by 
yotakara, run as follows :— 
sw wage: wg arfearsafa n 
> (NyRyavürtika, 1-1-5, p. 58, Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta}. 

s Fori an explanation of these terms vide the NyBya-sütra- 
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(brjod-mtshuns), (4) @varnya-sama@ (ma-brjod-mtshuns), (5) anut- 
patti-samá (ma-skyes-mtshuns), (6) karya sama (hbras-mtshuns), 


(7) sadharmya-sama (chos-mthun-mtshuns), (8) vaidharmya-sama 
(chos-mi- mthun-mtshuns), (9) vikalpa-sama (rnam-rtog-mtshuns), 
(10) wpalabdhisama (dmigs-pa-mtshuns), (11) samáéaya-sama (the- 


tshom-mtshuns), (12) arthapatti-sama (don-rtogs-mtshuns), (13) 


sadhyasama (bsgrub-bya-mtshuns) and (14) prasanga-sama (i hal- 
wa-mtshuns). Some other kinds of analogue are said to be enumer- 
ated in the Tirthika works. 


_ 95. DIGNAGA’s Nyüya-pravesa. 


The Nyüya-pravesa ! or rather “ Nyaya-praves$o-náma pra- 
mána-prakarana," is another excellent work on Logic by Dignaga. 


The Sanskrit original is lost. "There exists a Tibetan translation 





of it which extends over folios 183—188 of the Bstan-hgyur, sec- 

tion Mdo, volume Ce. — The translation was prepared by the great 

Kaémirian Pandita Sarvajna-s$ri Raksita and the Sakya monk 
Grags-pa-rgyal-mtshan-dpal-bzan, in the great Sa-skya monastery 

of Western Tibet. The work in Tibetan is called Tshad-ma-rigs- 
,ar-hjug-pahi-sgo signifying the ''Door of Entrance to Logic.” 
t opens thus :— 

“Demonstration and refutation together with their fallacies 
are useful in arguing with others; and Perception and Inference 
together with their fallacies are useful for self-understanding : 
seeing these I compile this Sástra."* — 


E A Syllogism—Nyayavayava, 


"Some of the subjects discussed in the 


Parta of logism. * ; 
ta ot a Syl ogism work are noticed below -—> 





— — -——— — — — — 








1 I consulted the Nyāya-praveśa in the volume Ce of the Tibetan Batan- 
hgyur which was placed at my disposal by the India Office, London. 1 have also 
brought a copy of the Nyáya-pravesa from the monastery of Labrang in Sikkim 
which I visited in May 1907. "This 1» probably the same as *' Nyüva-dvüra-tarka- 
áantra `": Vide Takakusu's I-tsing, p- 186, and Bunyiu Nanjio's Catalogue of the 
Chinese Tripitaka, Nos. 1223 and 1224. Cf. Dr. Sugiura's *' Hindu Logic as pre- 
served in China and Japan," pp. 36, 60, where Sankara Svamin's Nysya-prüávosa- 
tarka-S&stra is noticed. : 

: dau se NASA SS | 

gxyraswuaapas s ' 
S Ae | 
gx gaas aag Raga ! 
iwUuragywaxsaswu J| 

ss (Nvü&ya-praveáa). 

š In Tibetan: Rigs-pabi-yan-lag ( £e cR wa au l ) and in Sanskrit: Nyäyā- 
vayava ( Iqa ) | 

19 
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"Reasoning. according to the Nyàya-praveáa, is carried on by 
means of a minor term, a major term, a middle term and two 
examples. The minor term is also called the subject (in Sans- 
krit: paksa or dharmin, and in Tibetan phyogs or chos-can). 
The major term is otherwise called the predicate (in Sanskrit: 
.sadhya or dharma, in Tibetan: bsgrub-par-bya or chos). The 
middle term is also called the reason or mark (in Sanskrit: ketu, 
lihga or sadhana, in Tibetan: gtan-tshigs or bsgrub-par-byed). 
The example (called in Sanskrit: drstánta, in Tibetan: dpe-brjod) 
is of two kinds, viz. (1) homogeneous (in Sanskrit: sadharmya, in 
Tibetan: chos-mthun pa) and (2) heterogeneous (in Sanskrit: 
vaidharmya, in Tibetan: chos-mi-mthun-pa). 7 

E The form of reasoning is as follows :— 

orm of a Syllogism. 
(1) This hill is fiery, 
(2) Because it has smoke, 


(3) All that has smoke is fiery like a kitchen, and whatever is ` 


not fiery has no smoke, like a lake. 


Here ‘hill’ is the minor term, * fiery ' the major term, ‘smoke’ 
the middle term, ‘kitchen’ a homogeneous example, and ‘lake’ a 
heterogeneous example. 


The Minor Term, 


Theat A minor term and a major term linked 
esis. - "P 
together constitute a proposition, e.g. 
The hill (minor term) is fiery (major term). 
A proposition which is offered for proof is a Thesis. 
There are certain types of thesis which cannot stand the test 
The Fallacies of Thesis 1. Of Proof and are therefore fallacious. 


The following theses are fallacious :— 

(1) A thesis incompatible with perception, such as: ''sound 
is inaudible.” 

(2) A thesis incompatible with inference, such as: “A pot 


(Really ** A pot is non-eternal, because it is a product.’’) 
(3) A thesis incompatible with the public opinion, such as: 
'* Man's head is pure, because it is the limb of an animate being." 
(Or, “ money is an abominable thing." Lor some men like me may 
say "money is an abominable thing," but the world does not say 
80). x 


t In Tibetan: phyogs-tar-snañ (dawgxgc ); and in Sanskrit: paksñ- 
bhasa ( wwrwrgg ) | 


s 
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(4) A thesis incompatible with one's own belief or doctrine, 
such as: A Vaisesika philosopher saying “sound is eternal." 
|. (5) A thesis incompatible with one's own statement, such as: 
' My mother is barren.” 

(6) A thesis with an unfamiliar minor term, such as: The 
Buddhist speaking to the Samkhya, “Sound is perishable.” 
(Sound is a subject well known to the Mimamsaka, but not to 
the Sarnkhya). 

(7) A thesis with an unfamiliar major term, such as: The 
Samkhya speaking to the Buddhist, ‘‘ The soul is animate.” 

a (8) A thesis with both the terms unfamiliar, such as: The 
Vaišesika speaking to the Buddhist, “The soul has feelings as 
pleasurable, etc." 

(The Buddhist deals neither with the soul nor with its feelings). 


(9) A thesis universally accepted, such as: “ Fire is warm." 
(This thesis cannot be offered for proof, as it 1s accepted by all). 





e 
n 


The Middle Term and the Major Term, 


Three Characteristics of The Middle Term (hetu) must possess 
the Middle Terrn.! three characteristics, viz.:— 
= (1) The whole of the minor term (paksa) must be connected 
with the middle term, e.g. 
Sound is non-eternal, 
Because it is a product, 
e Like a pot, but unlike ether. 
In this reasoning, product" which is the middle term 
- includes the whole of * sound " which is the minor term. 
y (2) All things denoted by the middle term must be homo- 
geneous with things denoted by the major term, e.g. 
All things produced are non-eternal, as a pot. 


(3) None of the things heterogeneous from the major term 
must be a thing denoted by the middle term, e.g. 
No non-non-eternal (that is, no eternal) thing is a product, as 
a ether. 

If we suppose the minor term or subject to be * S,’ the middle 
| ^. term or reason to be *R.' and the major term or predicate to be 
*. _ ¿P? then the above-mentioned three characteristics of the middle 

term may be symbolically set forth as follows :— 
I (1) All S is R. 
(2) All R is P. 
(3) No R is non-P. 








7 1 Called in Tibetan: Gtan-tehigs-ni-tshul-gsum ( nna Za pw 3 Xu ge) and in 
- ^ Sanskrit; Lingasye trairüpyarm (fora www ) | 
raw B « L^ Ë: 
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M m = . 

Pete. LEON = the ENAN aspect of the middle term, viz. no R is 
> non-P, confirms the truth conveyed by one of the positive 
| aspec i vus all R is P. Hence we may put aside the negative 
| aspect, and exhibit the positive aspects as follows :— 

J rem q "irm 


Aun: in the above instance ‘R’ and ‘P’ may be taken in 
their whole extent or partially. So the two positive aspects 
mentioned above may be fully exhibited as follows :— 

| (1) (a) All S is all R. 
(b) All S is some R. 

(2) (a) Sn R is all P. 
(b AH R is some P. 


Combining aspect (1) and aspect (2) together, we find that a 
syllogism may be of any one of the following forms :— 
(1) All S is all P (conclusion) : 
Because All S is all R, 
All K is all P. 
(2) All 8 is some P (conclusion) : 
Because All S is all R, 
All R is some P. 
(3) All S is some P (conclusion) : 
Because All S is some R, 
All R is all P. 
(4) All Š is some P (conclusion) : 
Because All S is some R, 
All R is some P. 


Hence we find that Dignaga admits only two conclusions, viz. 


Al S is all P, and 
All S is some P. 


The second and third of the characteristics mentioned above 

Cot a indicate the relative extension of the mid- 

je Pis naion of dle term and major term. "They show that 

Major Tenor spo inp the middle term is universally, invariably, 

or inseparably connected with the major 

" — This universal, invariable, or inseparable connection be- 

tween them is called in Sanskrit. Vyapti and in Tibetan Khyab 
which was, as far as I find, first discovered by Dignaga. 

x ‘Supposing that the middle term or reason is R, and the 
major term or predicate is P, the connection between the two 
J Lie may be symbolically | set forth a" follows — :— 

83 gi is all P, and * = 
i is so some P. M eed 
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Fourteen Fallacies. 


asi to the violation of one or more of the three charac- 
The Mee _.. teristics, there occur Fallacies of the Middle 
p Eallacies of the Middle Term which may be of fourteen kinds as 
A "a E pda - 
A. he unpro (Sanskrit: Asiddha, Tibetan: M b 
which occurs : Mir . 
A1) When the lack of truth of the middle term is recognized 
by both the parties e.g. 
Sound is non-eternal, 
. Because it is visible. 
(Neither of the parties admits that sound is visible). 
42) When the lack of truth of the middle term is recognized 


! by one party only; e.g" 


Sound is evolved, 
Because it is a product. 
(The Mimamsakas do not admit that sound is a product). 


43) When the truth of the middle term is questioned, e.g. 


The hill is fiery, 
Because there is vapour. 
(Vapour may or may not be an effect of fire, and may or may 
not be connected with it otherwise). 
> (4) When it is questioned whether the middle term is predi- 
cable of the minor term,.e g. 
Ether is a substance, 
t Because it has qualities. 
(It is questioned whether ether has qualities). 


B. The uncertain (Sanskrit: Anrécita, Tibetan: Ma-nes-pa) 

which occurs: 
) When the middle term is too general, abiding equally in 
the major term as well as in the opposite of it, e.g. 
Sound is eternal, 
Because it is knowabdie. 

(The * knowable’ is too general, because it abides in the eternal 
as well as the non-eternal. This is a fallacy of being too general, 
called in Sanskrit: Sadharana, and in Tibetan : Thun-mon). 

6) When the middle term is not general enough, abiding 
neither in the major term nor in its opposite, e.g. 
Sound is eternal, 
Because it is audible. 


a —— — 


1 In Tibetan: Gtan-tshige-Itar-snan («45s das gx qul ) and in Sanskrit: 
Heotvabh&sa ( allwiq ) | 


td geneous wi 
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$a 2882 — is not a product of effort, 
^e Because it is non-eternal. 
(The non-eternal abides in some of the things which are not 


products of effort, such as lightning, and abides in all things 
which are not non-produets of effort). 


3 (8) When the middle term abides in some of the things 
heterogeneous from, and in all things homogeneous with, the 
major term, e.g. 

Sound is a product of effort, 

. Because it is non-eternal. 


(The non-eternal abides in some of the things which are not 
products of effort, as lightning, and abides in all things which are 
products of effort). 

(9) When the middle term abides in some of the things 


homogeneous with, and in some heterogeneous from, the major 
term, e.g. 


Sound 3 is eternal, 
Because it is incorporeal. 
(Some incorporeal things are eternal as ether, but others are 
not as intelligence). 
(10) When there is a non-erroneous contradiction, that is, 


when a thesis and its contradictory are both supported by what 
appear to be valid reasons, c.g. 


The Vaisesika speaking to the Mimamsaka : 
“Sound is non-eternal, 
Because it is a product.”’ 
"The Mimamsaka speaking to the Vaisesika : 
" Sound is eternal, 
Because it is always audible.” 


. (Both of the reasonings are correct, but as they lead to con- 
tradictory conclusions they are classed as uncertain). 


€. The contradictory (Sanskrit: Viruddha, Tibetan: Hgal- 
wa) which occurs : | 
(11) When the middle term is contradictory to the major 
term, e.g. 
| * Sound is eternal, 
|. Because it is a product. 
(Product i is inconsistent with eternal). 
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, (19) When the middle term is contradictory to the implied 
major term, e.g. | 
The eyes, etc., are serviceable to some being, 
Because they are made of particles, 
Like a bed, seat, etc.! 
(Here the major term * serviceable to some being” is am- 
biguous, for, the apparent meaning of ‘some being’ is ‘ the body,’ 
; but the implied meaning of it is ‘the soul.’ Though things 
*made of particles' are serviceable to the body, they are not, 
according to the Sarnkhya. serviceable to the soul which is attri- 
buteless. Hence there is contradiction between the middle term 
and the implied major term). 
(13) When the middle term is inconsistent with the minor 
term, e g. 
Samanya (generality) is neither a substance, nor a quality, 
nor an action ; 
Because it depends upon one substance and possesses quality 
and action. 
Like generality-particularity—(Sa@manya or generality does 
not depend upon one substance, etc). 
(14) When the middle term is inconsistent with the implied 
minor term, e.g. _ 
Objects are stimuli of action ; 
Because they are apprehended by the senses. 
(* Objects " is ambiguous, meaning (1) things and (2) pur- 
poses. The middle term is inconsistent with the minor term in 
the second meaning). 


The Example. 


Dign&ga's theory of ox- An example before the time of Dignaga 
amples. Examples con- served as a mere familiar case which was 
verted to universal pro- cited to help the understanding of the 
— listener, e.g. 
The hill is fiery, 
Because it has smoke, 
a Like a kitchen (example). 


Dignága converted an example into a universal proposition, 
that is, a proposition * expressive of the universal, invariable or 





— — — — — 











1 This example may lead us to presume that the author of Ny&ya-praveáa 
knew Távara Krana's Samkhya-karika which is the oldest of the works on Simkhya 
philosophy that have come down to us. 
| 2 e universal proposition, that is, the proposition expressive of the universal 
relation between the middle term and the major term, serves as the major premise 
in a syllogism of the celebrated Greek logician Aristotle. It was long unknown in 
India. Dign&ga’s discovery of the universal proposition marks a new era in the 


° 
. 










ee 

* A —. 

| . inse ara le connection between the middle term and the major ` 
|» term, which stand to each other in the causal relation or in the 

Ñ ~ relation of inherence, e.g. 

X The hill is fiery, 

U Because it has smoke, 


AM that has smoke is fiery as a kitchen (homogeneous ex- 
ample). 





The above example is homogeneous. 
ample is thus given :— 

Whatever is not fiery has no smoke as a lake. 

Examples have already been stated to be of two kinds, viz. 

| | (1) Homogeneous and (2) Heterogeneous. 
d — homo- Each of these kinds becomes fallacious 
under certain circumstances. Fallacies of 

the homogeneous example are the following :— 

(1) An example not homogeneous with the middle term, e.g. 

Sound is eternal, 
Because it is incorporeal, 
That which is incorporeal is eternal as the atoms. 

(The atoms cannot serve as an example, because they are not 
incorporeal. This is called a fallacy of the Excluded Middle , 
Term). 

(2) An example not homogeneous with the major term, e.g. 

Sound is eternal, 
Because it is incorporeal, 
That which is incorporeal is eternal as intelligence. 

(Intelligence cannot serve as an example, because it is not 
eternal. This is called a fallacy of the Excluded Major Term). 

(3) An example homogeneous with neither the middle term 
nor the major term, e.g. 

Sound is eternal, 
Because it is incorporeal, 
That which is incorporeal is eternal, as a pot. 

(The pot cannot serve as an example, because it is neither in- 
corporeal nor eternal. This is called a fallacy of the Excluded 
Middle and Major Terms). 

(4) A homogeneous example showing a lack of universal con- 

í nection between the middle term and the major term, e.g. 
This person is passionate, 
Because he is a speaker, 


A heterogeneous ex- 


- 


— 


history of Indian — and shows a great development of the principle of induc- 





" 


— . 1 Called in Tibetan: Chos-mthun-dpe-ltar-snan wa (Swnggi gryna ) and 
s. n Sanskrit: G&dbarmys-dretintibhEse ( sravale@rarare ) | 
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Whoever is a speaker is passionate, as à certain man in 
Magadha. | 
(Though a certain man in Magadha may be both a speaker and 
passionate, there is nevertheless no universal connection between 
being à speaker and being passionate. This is a fallacy of Ab- 
sence of Connection, called in Sanskrit: Ananvaya, in Tibetan: 
Rjes-su-hgro-wa-med). 
(5) A homogeneous example showing an inverse connection 
between the middle term and the major term, e.g. 
Sound is non-eternal, 
Because it is a product of effort, 
Whatever is non-eternal is a product of effort, as a pot. 

(The pot cannot serve as an example, because though it is both 
non-eternal and a product of effort, the connection between the 
major term and the middle term has been inverted, i.e. all 
products of effort are non-eternal; but all non-eternals are not 
products of effort. This is a fallaey of Inverse Connection 
called in Sanskrit: Viparitanvaya, in Tibetan: Rjes-su-hgro-wa- 
phyin-ci-log-pa). 

Fallacies of the hetero- Fallacies of the heterogeneous example 
geneous example.! are the following :— 


(6) An example not heterogeneous from the opposite of the 
middle term, e.g. 
Sound is eternal, 
Because it is incorporeal, 
Whatever is non-eternal is not incorporeal, as intelligence. 
! (Intelligence is non-eternal, yet incorporeal. This is a fallacy 
of Included Middle Term in a heterogeneous example). 
(7) An example not heterogeneous from the opposite of the 
major term, e.g. 
Sound is eternal, 
Because it is incorporeal,. 
Whatever is non-eternal is not incorporeal, as atoms. 
"The atoms are not incorporeal, yet they are eternal. This is 
a fallacy of included Major Term in a heterogeneous example). 


(8) An example heterogeneous from neither the opposite of 
the middle term nor the opposite of the major term, €.g. 


Sound is eternal, 
Because it is incorporea], 
Whatever is non-eternal is not incorporeal, as a pot. 


-— — —M— — — Ó — — 


. | Called in Tibotan : Chos-mi-mthun-dpe-ltar-snan-wa | Ea saga gay gs yes ) 
and in Sanskrit : Vaidharmya-drstantaibhisa qui cums ) | 
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A "i d 
i d = Fis neither eternal nor incorporeal. This is called a 
x Included Middle and Major Terms in a heterogeneous 


T Te X: | (9) ‘A heterogeneous example showing an absence of discon- 
aor “nection between the middle term and the major term, e.g. 
| This person is passionate, 
Because he is a speaker, 
Mhoever is non-passionnte is not a speaker,as a piece of 
stone. s 
(This is called a fallacy of Absence of Disconnection of a 
heterogeneous example). 


(10) A heterogeneous example showing an absence of inverse 
disconnection between the middle term and the major term, e.g. 
Sound is non-eternal, 
Because it is a product, 
Whatever is non-product is not non-eternal. as ether. 


° The example should be inverted as : 


Whatever is non-non-eternal, i.e. eternal, is not a product, 
as ether. This is called a fallacy of Inverted Negation of a 
heterogeneous example. 


. All the three kinds of fallacies—of the Thesis, Middle Term 
and Example—are fallacies of reasoning. Refutation (called in 
* Sanskrit: Düsana, and in Tibetan: Sun-hbyin) consists in finding 
out in the reasoning of the opponent any one of the fallacies 
aforementioned. Fallacy of Refutation (called in Sanskrit: 
.. Dūşaņābhāsa, and in Tibetan: Sun-hbyin-ltar-snan-wa) consists 

in alleging a fallacy where there is no fallacy at all. 


oe e 
* 


Perception and Inference. 


I - Perception and Inference are the two kinds of valid know- 


ledge for one's own self. Perception (called 
oder in Sanskrit: Pratyaksa, and in Tibetan: 


i 

i ~ Mhon-sum) is knowledge derived through 

- . - the senses. It is free from illusory experiences and is not con- 

| nected with name, genus, etc. Inference (called in Sanskrit : 
Anumüna, and in Tibetan: Ries-su-dpag) is the knowledge of 


objects derived through a mark (Tibetan: Rtags) or middle term 
_ which has three characteristics. There are Fallacies of Perception 
as e »as of Inference (called respectively Pratyaksaübhàsa and 

Anum panes So Sanikris, and Mnon-sum-ltar-nan and Rjes-dpag- 
n in Tibetan). * 
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96. DiosNAGA's Hetu-cakra-hamaru. 
(Logic of Nine Reasons). 


` ‘The Hetu-cakra-hamaru! is another small treatise on Logic 


by Dignaga. The Sanskrit original is lost, but a Tibetan transla- 


tion is preserved in the Bstan-hgyur, section Mdo, folios 193-194. 


The Tibetan translation was prepared by the sage Bodhisattva of 
Za-hor and the Bhiksu Dharmasoka. The work in Tibetan is 


called Gtan-tshigs-kyi-hkhor-lo-gtan-la-dwab-pa signifying *'the 


Wheel of Reasons put in order."* It begins thus :— 

* Bowing down to the Omniscient One (Buddha), who has 
destroyed the net of errors, I explain the system of three charac- 
teristics of the Reason (or Middle Term)."* 

In this work Dignaga has analysed all nine possible relations 
between the middle and the major terms and has found that there 
are among them two relations which conform to the three charac- 
teristics of the middle term already laid down, and the remaining 
seven relations are at variance with those characteristics. Accord- 
ingly he has concluded that only two relations are valid as will 
be evident from the annexed diagram. 


07. Pramana-samuccaya-vrtti. 


The Pramága-samuceaya-vrtti is a commentary on the Pra- 
màána-samuccaya by Dignaga himself. The Sanskrit original of this 
work is lost, but there exists a Tibetan translation which extends 
over folios 13—96 of the Bstan-hgyur, section Mdo, volume Ce. 
The Tibetan translation was prepared, at the command of king 
Rigs-Idan-rgyal-po, by the famous Indian sage Vasudhara Raksita, 
who was as it were the crest-gem of logicians, and the Tibetan 
interpreter Sha-ma-dge-bsnen-sin rgyal. In Tibetan it is called 
T'shad-ma-kun-las-btus-pahi-hgrel-wa. It is divided into six chap- 


.ters corresponding to those of the Pramana-samuccaya itself. At 


t T brought a copy of the Tibetan version of the Hetu-cakra-hamaru from the | 
monastery oí Labrang in Sikkim which TI visited in June 1907. This work is 
probably the same as the Hetu-dvüra-áüstra : vide Takakusu's I-tsing, p. 187 

2 The Hetu-cakra is also called in Sanskrit Paksadharma-cakra and in Tibetan 
Phyvogs-chos-dguhi-hkhor-1o. 
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(Hetu--chakra-hamaru ). 
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P i ELEC — that “led — by the — of 
god of learning), Dign aga the great dialectician | 
——— wrote this §astra which is as deep as the ocean.” 
i There is another translation of the Pram&na-samuccaya-vrtti 
te m: Tibetan extending over folios 96—183 of the Bstan- -hgyur, 
x. section Mdo, volume Ce. It was prepared by the Indian sage 
Hema or Kanaka Varma (called in Tibetan Gser-gyi-go-cha) and 


tbe Tibetan interpreter Dad-pa-ées-rab in the monastery of Ši- 
Fai qas gnas. 









98. Pramānņa-śāstra JNyáya-pravesa, : 


+ Pramána-sástra Nyüya-pravesa! is another work by Dignāga. 
^ It was translated into Chinese by the Chinese interpreter Tha- 
sam-tsan. ‘The Chinese version? was translated into Tibetan by 
the Chinese scholar Dge-Ses-sin-gyan and the Tibetan monk ston- 
gshon in the sa-skya monastery of Western Tibet. 'The very 
venerable Chinese monk Dharmaratna (called in Tibetan Chos-kyi- 
rin-chen), who edited the Tibetan version, compared it thoroughly 
with the Chinese version. The Sanskrit original of the work 
appears to be lost but the Tibetan version still exists, .It consists 
of folios 188—193 of the Bstan-hgyur, section Mdo, volume Ce. 
In Tibetan the work is called Tshad-mahi-bstan-bcos-rig-pa-la- 
* hjug-pa signifying * An Entrance to the Science of Logic." The 
Chinese title of the work is Gyen-min-gshihi-cin-lihi-lun. 


99. Alambana-pariksa. 


The AÁlambana-pariksá * is another work by Dignàga. The 
Sanskrit original of this work appears to be lost, but there exists 
a Tibetan translation which consists of one folio only (folio 180) 


m | At the kind suggestion of Prof. H. Ui (vide his Vaiéogika Philosophy, p. 68), 
K — re-examined the Pramüna-N yüáya-pravea (fully entitled as Nyäya-pravráo- 
OR — and Pramàá&nn-éá&stra-Ny^ya-praveéa (fully called Pra- 
—* stra-Ny8ya-praveáo-ni&ma), and find that they are identical in their con- 
tents. One was translated into Tibetan direct from Sanskrit and the other through 
= the Chinese language. The original Sanskrit work, es which these two are transla- 
tions, was ps called simply Nyüya praveéa. The Betan-hgyur ascribes this 
work to Digniga Y r$ dealt in it with fourteen fallacies besides other subjects. Tho 
Hetu-cakra, which treats of nine reasons, is a part of it. The Ny&ya-praveáa and 
the Hetu-cakre combined together constitute lange! s ** Logic of nine reasons 

and fourteen ere d . 

r^ a des ah im A corresponds to Nos. 1223 and 1224 of Bunyiu Nanjio's 
| .. Catalogue of tho Chinese Tripitaka. No. 1223 represents I-t«ing's translation of 

the Nyayecpraveda b bro 





t out in 711 A.D., while No. 1224 is Hwen-thsang's trans- 

Thave consulted ti the Tibetan lograph of this work as contained in the 
—— — the same as. ** Alambana- RÀ No VT, and 
: ur eben "Tripitake, o, M73 
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100, Alambanpga-pariksá-vrtti. 


"The Alambapa-pariksá-vrtti! is a commentary on the Alam- 
bana-pariksa by Dignàga himself. The Sanskrit original of this 
work appears to be lost, but there exists a Tibetan version which 
is embodied in the Bstan-hgyur, section Mdo, volume Ce, folios 
IA The work in Tibetan is called Dmigs-pa-brtag-pahis- 


101. Trikdla-pariksa. 


The Trikaála-pariksá* is a work by Dignága. The Sanskrit 
original of this work appears to be lost. but there exists a Tibetan 
version in the Bstan-hgyur, section Mdo, volume Coe, folios 
182—183. This version was prepared by the great Pandita Santa- 
kara Gupta and the interpreter-monk Tshul.hkhrims-rgy ul-mtshan. 
The work in Tibetan is called Dus-bsum-brtag-pa signifying * An 
Examination of Three Times." j 


102. PARAMĀRTHA (498 A.D.—569 A.D.). 


i Paramartha,® born in 498 A.D., was a Buddhist ascetic 
(Sramana) at Ujjaini in Western India. Hewas placed by Jivita 
Gupta I or Kumara Gupta, as an interpreter at the disposal of a 
Chinese mission sent to Magadha by the Liang Emperor Wu-ti in 
539 AD. Paramartha taking a large number of Sanskrit manu- 
scripts went to China with the mission which spent several ycars in 
India. Hereached Canton in 546 A.D. and was presented to the 
Emperor in 548 A D. He arrived in 546 A.D. at Nankin where he 
"translated numerous works into Chinese. His death took place in 
China in 569 A D. 

In 552 A D, he translated Vasubandhu's Tarka-Sastra into 
Chinese. He is said to have translated the Nyayasuütr; too. It 


— — — — 


— 


! I have consulted the xylograph of this work as contained in the Indi: 
Office, London. 

I have consulted the Tibetan xvlograph of this work as contained in the 
India Office, Londen. This work is probably the same that is called by Takakueu 
** The Sfistra on the Meditation of the Three Worlds '' : wide Taknakusu's I-sinz, n. 
187. The '' worlds " evidently stand for ** times." 

8 Vide Bunyiu Nanjio's Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka, Appendix IT, Noa. 
104 105. Cf. V. A. Smith's Early History of India, p. 313, third edition, Vide 

 Bunyiu Nanjio's Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka No. 1252. 
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is further reported that he wrote a work called Nyáüya-bhüsya ! or 
| an explanation of the Nyàya-sütra in five volumes. 
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103. SANKARA SvAMIN (aBovT 550 A.D.). 


— Sankara SvAmin,* as it appears from Chinese records, was a 
pupil of Dignàga. He seems to have been a native of Southern 
India. Logic is said to have been handed down by Dignaga 
through Sankara Svamin and ten other masters to Silabhadra, 
who was the head of the Nalanda University, and the favourite 
teacher of the Chinese pilgrim, Hwen-thsang, in 635 A.D. Accord- 
ing to the Chinese Tripitaka Sankara Svàmin was the author of 
a work called Hetuvidya Nyfya-pravesa-saistra, or Nyáya-pravesa 
Tarka-$üstra,? which was translated into Chinese by Hwen-thsang 
in 647 A.D. This work seems to be different* from the ** Nyaya- 
praveáa" or more fully the * Nyàya praveso-nima-pramana- 
prakarana" which, as we have seen, is ascribed by the Tibetans 
to Dignáàga. 
104. DHARMAPALA. 
(aBouT 600—035 A.D.). 


Dharmapala,’ a logician, was a native of Kafcipura in 
Dravida (modern Conjeeveram in Madras). He was the eldest 
son of a great minister of the country. From his childhood he 

—— exhibited much cleverness, and as he was a young man the king 
and queen of the country condescended to entertain him at a 
feast. In the evening of that day his heart was oppressed with 
sorrow and, assuming the robes of a Buddhist recluse, he left 
home and applied himself with unflagging earnestness to learn- 
ing. He was admitted into the University at Nalanda in which 
he acquired great distinction. Subsequentiy he became the head 





P | Professor H. Ui observes:— š 
He (ParamGrttra) also translated...... the Can-shwo (or lun-) tao-li-lun (one 
vol); and he wrote a commentary (5 vols.) on the last, called the Explanation of 
the Caün-lun. Al! have been lost.......Can-shwo (or lun) táo-li-Iun......may have 
been the translation of Nyàya......that the commentary consisted of five volumes 
suggoste tho five adhy&yas of NyBRya-sütra. (Vaisegika Philosophy, p. 84). 
 * Vide Dr. Sugiura's Hindu Logic as preserved in China and Japan, pp. 36, 


` 8 Vide Bunyiu Nanjio's Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka, No, 1216, and 
Appendix I, No. 13. > - 
.— 4 The Tibetans do not know Sankara Svü&min at all The Chinese pilgrim 


ÉBvRmin's Nylva-praveáa Tarka4istra seems to 
Is the original Sanskrit text 


Records of the Western World, vol. 1, p. 237; vol. 11, 
teing, pi 1y , and Buayiu 
$: . x . " za 
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of the University. He must have retired from Nalanda before 
635 A.D., when Hwen-thsang visited it, and found that Silabhadra 
had succeeded him in the headship of the University. Dharmapala 
conjointly with Bhartrhari composed a Beda-vrtti on Pānņini’s 
grammar, 

He was a follower of the Yogàácàára philosophy, and was the 
author of several works such as (1) Alambana-pratyaya-dhyàna- 
$astra-vyakhyàa; (2) Vidyamatra-siddhi-Sastra-vyakhya ; and (3) 
Sata-Sastra-vaipulya-vyikhya which was translated into Chinese 
in 650 A.D. Hwen-thsang, who visited India in 629 A.D., found 
in Kauáümbi the ruins of a monastery where Dharmapala had 
refuted the arguments of the heretics. 


105. AcxryA SiLABHADRA 
(635 A.D.). 


Silabhadra! belonged to the family of the king of Sama. 
tata (Bengal), and was of the Brihmana caste. He was a pupil 
of Dharmapala at the Nalanda University of which subsequently 
he became the head. | The Chinese pilgrim, Hwen-thsang, was his 
pupil* in 635 A.D. Silabhadra was a great logician and master of 
Sastras, 


106. AcARYA DHARMAKIRTI 
(anovuT 635—-650 A.D.). 


The excellent Dharmakirti, called in Tibetan Chos-grags, 
according to the accounts of all earlier 
sages, was born in the south in the kingdom 
of Cüádàmani.* Since, however, there is now no country of that 
name, and since on the other hand all the orthodox and hetero- 
dox alike name Trimalaya as the birth-place of Dharmakirti, it 
is to be accepted that in olden times Trimalaya was called the 
kingdom of Cüdàmani. His father was a Tirtha of the Brah- 
mana caste, Parivrijaka Korunanda by name.  Endowed from 
childhood up with a very keen intellect he attained to great skill in 
the fine arts, in the Vedas and Vedangas, in the art of healing, 
in grammar, and in all the theories of the Tirthas. When only 
sixteen or eighteen years old, he was already deeply versed in 


Darmakirti's life. 

















i Vide Beal's Buddhist Records of the Western World, vol. 11, p. 110; and 
Takakusu's I-taing, p. 181. | 
2 Vide Takakusu's I-taing, p. xlv. 
8 Vide Lama 'Tárünütha's Geschichte des Buddhismus vou Schiefner, pp. 175— 
185. 
" 4 Cüdümani is probably the same as Coda or Chola country in the Eastern 
Deccan. As a fact Dharmakirti was born in tho Deccan. Vide Pramānņa-vārtika- 


kārikā. 
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| e philosophy of the Tirthas. Occasionally he attended lectures 
of the Buddhists, and realised that the teachings of Buddha were 


without faults. "There grew up in him a strong inclination to- 


wards Buddhism. He donned the dress of a Buddhist Upasaka 
(devotee). When the Brahmanas inquired the reason of this he 
praised the excellence of Buddhism for which he was out-casted. 
Thereupon he came to Madhyadeśa! (Magadha), was received 
into the Sangha (priesthood) by Acarya Dharmapala, attained 
to ereat learning in the three Pitakas, and knew in all 500 sütras 
and dhàranis by heart. 

Dharmakirti, desiring to become acquainted with the secret 

> doctrine of the Tirtha system, donned a 
nM AH slave-attire and went southward. On in- 
quiring who was versed in the Tirtha sys- 
tem, he was informed that the Brahmana Kumarila was an incom- 
parable master of the same, The assertion that Kumarila was an 
uncle of Dharmakirti is unsupported by Indian authority. Kuma- 
rila had received a large fortune from his king, owned many 
rice fields, five hundred male slaves and five hundred female slaves 
and many hundred men. When Dharmakirti, after entering their 
service, performed the work of fifty slaves indoors and outdoors, 
Kumiarila and his wife were satisfied. They allowed him to hear 
the secret doctrines. Obtaining knowledge of the secret teach- 
ing from Kumirila, he left his house. With the wages which 
he received from Kumiarila for his special services he gave a great 
feast to the Brahmanas in the night of his departure. 

Thereupon he challenged the followers of the system of 
Kanada named Kanada Gupta and other followers of the Tirtha 
system and entered upon debates with them. The debates last- 
ed for three months, during which he withstood all his opponents 
and converted many of them to Buddhism. Upon this Kumarila 
was enraged and appeared with 500 Brahmanas for debate. He 
proposed the condition that whoever was defeated should be 
killed. Dharmakirti, who did not desire the death of Kumarila, 
induced the latter to enter upon the condition that whoever was 
defeated should accept the doctrine of the winner. Putting 


< — — — 


! In Tibetan literature Madhya-deáa — Magadha (Behar) But Manu 
defi Madhya deéa as the E: lying between the Him@layas on the north, 
the Vindhya mountains on the sou Prayága in the east, and the river Sarasvati 
on the west : 





faaarii aq urs fasararaiq i 
weqma wurar« AQT: fa: a 
(Manusarbhit& 2 : 21). 


In this connection vide a very learned article named * Note on the Middle 
— of Ancient India ” by Rhys I Davids in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
v pori, January 1904. 
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Dharma (doctrine) up as the prize they began the debate, and 
finally Dharmakirti was victorious. Kumarila and his 500 follow- 
ers became followers of Buddha.' +“ 
| Dharmakirti further withstood the Nirgranthas (Jainas), 
2 fe DPI Rahuvratin and others, who lived within 
PENDANTS aopn" | tbe range of the Vindhya mountains? Re- 


turning to Dravali (Dravida) he challenged by criers those who 


were ready for debate. The majority of the Tirthas fled; and some 
actually confessed that they were not equal to the fight. He re- 
established all the religious schools that had fallen into decay in 
that country, and lived in the loneliness of the forest given up 
to meditation. 

Dharmakirti towards the end of his life erected a vibira in 
the land of Kalinga, and after having converted many people to 
the Law (Dharma) passed away. Those of his pupils, who by 
their lives had become like Brahma, carried him to the cemetery 
for cremation. Then there fell a heavy rain of flowers, and for 
seven days the whole country was filled with fragrance and music. 

This Ácárya (Dharmakirti) and the Tibetan king Sron-tsan- 
gam-po are said to have been contemporaries, which statement 
might be accepted as authoritative. 

From this account it is evident that Dharmakirti was a 

Wer ab trti’e acc pupil of Dharmapala. As the latter lived 
a. n in 635 A.D., Dharmakirti must also have 
lived about that time. This date agrees well with the statement 
that Dharmakirti was a contemporary of the Tibetan king Sron- 


— Lass l| MP x. 

! This tradition, which is recorded in the Chos-byun of Türünütha, is repeated 
in the Dpag-bsam-]jon-bzan, as follows :— 1 

SRE msn 8 Xanax Waras Es pas eagass se sn asa ses aga s 
Qa at csrasn aways ya gap etae masa | 
f (Dpag-Lsam-ljon-bzan, edited by Sarat 
Chandra Jas, p. 106). 

The extract may bo translated thus:—Upon this Kumfrila was enraged and 
appeared with 500 attendants for debate. Being defeated he and his attendants 
became, in pursuance of his extraordinary pledge, followers of Buddha. 

2 While sojourning in the Vindhya mountains Dharmakirti was invited by a 
neighbouring king who, as a token of honour, had the following inscrip! 
ed on his gate :— Ps - 

x qa SEN Mh | 
gat 4 gaa sx | 
Xs sas m 35 qwe À | 
Ears Na RR qÉ ir s In 
(Dpag-benirn-Dj«n- bzan, p. L 


If Dharmakirti, the sun among disputants, sets and his dg trines sleep < 
die, the false dootrines of the Tirthikaa will then rise. 
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sam-po who lived during 627—698 A.D.! It seems that in 


j35 A.D., Dharmakirti was very young as Hwen-thsang does not 
š mention him. On the other hand I-tsing, who travelled over 
India during 671—695 A.D., declares eloquently how *'Dharma- 
=  kirti made further improvement in Logic "* after Dignaga. The 
Brahmanic logician Uddyotakara® is attacked by Dharmakirti. 
The Mimàámsaka Sure$varácárya,* author of the Brhadaranyaka- 
vartika, and the Digambara Jaina Vidyànanda, author of the 
 Asta-sühasrika,* have on the contrary criticised the definition of 
peronption (Pratyaksa) as given by Dharmakirti, who is sometimes 
designated by the shorter name Kirti. Vacaspati Misra’ too 
1 quotes Dharmakirti to criticise him. 









107. Pramina-vürtika-kürikà, 
Dharmakirti is the author of numerous works on Logic. The 
Pramüga-vürtika-kaürikaá is one of them. A verse? of this work 
was quoted by the Hindu philosopher Madhavacarya in the 14th 








— x 0000s  —FwC — 


⸗ 1 Vide Wassilief, p. 54; and Csoma de Koros's Tibetan Grammar, p. 183. 
2? 'lT'akakusu' & I-teing, p. lviii. 
38 Vide K. B. Pathak's ‘t Bhartrhari and Kurnirila," Journal of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1892, vol. xviii, p. 229. 


+ Cf. free afruar fafa aree t Carm | 
vasmi aig ardt a arm: n 

(Sureávara's Brhadüranyaka-vürtika, 
chap. vi.) 


b Vide Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol xix, 
1895—97, p. 56. 


6 Ct. ayy wars ifs: — 
WSDHIW C "p Tt SSH SST: | 
= fanran sga wow: 


š (Vácaspati's Bhšmati on Vedānta- 
; sütra, 2-2-28). 
1 The verse runs thus :— 


dqa wife fears: nra em fara n e 
(Pram&npna-vartika-kSrik& quoted in 
Mü&dhavücürya's Sarvadaréanasam- 
graha, chapter on Bauddha dar- 





j. ===; of the verse runs as felicws :— 
Sor sa gwen a n ays | 
Agana’ Se HEE SHR II 
: 4 — 
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century A.D. The following story ! is told regarding the composi- 


tion of 


the first time, he 


this work : — 


| It is said that Dharmakirti studied many dialectic S5astras, 
“Compo sikign of the work. but his spirit was not satisfied. Once at 


iga, he heard 


had minutely stud 
time, he became like Digniga, the author of the work, and when 
he heard it the third time, he recognized several errors in the 


the house of one ISvara Sena,* a pupil of 
the Pramàána-samuceaya Having heard it for 


at once became as proficient as [svara Sena who 


ied the work. When he heard it the second 


. work. When he mentioned them to Isvara Sena, the latter so far 


from being displeased, told him that he was at liberty to condemn 
all the mistakes of the work and to prepare a critical commentary 
on it With the permission thus received he composed a metrical 
commentary on the Pramana-samuccaya called the Pramana- 
vürtika-kàrik:.. 
The Sanskrit original of the Pramana-vartika appears to be 


Subjects of the work. 


Ce, folios 194 — 
sage Subhuüti-$ri- 
gros. 
tshig signifying 


lost, but there exists a Tibetan translation s 
of it in the Bstan-hgyur, section Mdo, volume 


258. This translatiop yas prepared by the Indian 
&&nti and the Tibetan mterpreter Dge-wahi-blo- 
The work in Tibetan is called 'Tshad-ma-rnam-hgrel-gyi- 
“ Memorial Verses explanatory of Pramana or 


Sources of Knowledze." The work is divided into four chapters 
as follows :—-(1) Inference for one’s own self (in Tibetan : Ran-gi- 
don-rjes-su-dpag-pa, in Sanskrit : Svarthanumana); (2) Establish- 
ment of Pramana (in Tibetan : Tsad-ma-grub-pa, in Sanskrit: 
Pramüna-siddhi) ; 
Sanskrit: Pratyaksa); and (4) Words for the sake of others (in 
Tibetan: Gshan-gyi-don-gyi-tshig, in Sanskrit: Parartha-vakya). 
The colophon* of the work runs as follows :—'* Here is finished 
De ul E. T T—— TE 


A.D., Dharma 


* 


(3) Perception (in ‘Tibetan: Mnhon-sum, in 





| Vide Tár&nütha's Geschichte des Buddhismus von Schiefner, p. 176. 
2 It sooms that Iévara Sena, in whose house Dharmakirti heard the Pramaána- 
 sgamuccaya, was not a direct pupil of Digniiga, for, while Dign&ga lived about 500 


kirti lived about 635 A.D 


8I have consulted the copy of this work embodied in the Bstan-hgyur of the 
India Office, London. 


> #<'a asss a gA Ea tax gs | 


warg da Sessa I X 
mac. ap EA un np s S045 SECUS SESTO —V 
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gx ua-quapuraw Nipe sQ s gT | y. 


a 


i£ 


aga ga is uda ky say END XN USE ua aps M || 


Vide Dr. Satis Cham 


(Prac:toa-v4rAka-karika in Bestan- 
hgyur, Md, Co, leaf 255). 
dra Vidyabhusana’s Introduction to *' Bilingual Index oi 


f 


-— Ny&yabindu published ín the Bibliotheca Indica serge of Calcutta. 
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i * the Pi amana-vartika-karika of Sri Dharmakirti who was born in a 


of the Deccan, who exposed largely the errors of all the 


ione exte (of the Tirthikas), whose fame filled the entire earth, 


I w J YS 
— 108. Praméána-vürtika-vrtti. 


W There was a sub-commentary on the Pramana-vartika-karika 

I called Pramamna vártika-vrtti by Dharmakirti himself. The Sans- 
krit original of this work is lost. “here exists, however, a 
Tibetan translation ! of it in the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ce, folios 
420-535. Im. Tibetan the work is named Tshad-ma-rnam hgrel- 
gvi-hgrel-wa. In the concluding lines of the work Dharmakirti 
is described as “a great teacher and dialectician, whose fame 
filled all quarters of the earth and who was, as it were, a lion, 
pressing down the head of elephant-like debaters.’’* 


who as a great sage had no rival." 


? 





* 


109, Pramana viniscaya. 


Pramána-vini$caya, quoted: by Madhavacirya, is another 
work on Logic by Dharn:ák:5* The Sanskrit original of this 


————— 








—— -— — — — — — _ — — 





! I have consulted the Tibetan xylograph of this work embodied in the Batan- 
hzyur of the India Office, London. 
"V im 


2 Ray aka EDAM] pee qaras goat qno AG go HumpXxxeux:Écu RE : 
Aare a eax Ye axa sa caw gosta Es Tm N HESS | 
3⁄4 x 3⁄4 sa fi J944 
a (Pram&na-vürtika-vrtti opening lines). 


3 'Tho following verses of Prami&na-viniácaya were quoted in the Sarvadaráana- 
sarbgraha, chapter on Bauddha daréana, by the Hindu philosopher Madhavicarya 
in the I4th century A.D. :— 


erm spere Sates CUI CUepuT equ: | ` 
< wrurcrwauuwznq wu ww warma g (m) 
F | werqueufeuup SHS) ateafed: ú (w) š 
< wfs qarar faifai: | 
| urmurewitatewearferg — g (30) 
(Pram&na-vini$caya, chap. I). 


Prof. Louis de la Vallee Poussin in his · Lo Bouddhisme d'apréa les sources 
brahmai'iques," pp. 32 and 34, identifies the above verses with their Tibetan 


versions as follows :— . . * 
Qa aN 4e mas NGA j| 
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work appears to be lost, but there exists a Tibetan translation ! 
of it in the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ce, folios 259—347. The transla- 
tion was prepared by the Kāśmīrian Pandita Parahita Bhadra 
and the Tibetan interpreter Blo-Idan-&es-rab in the matchless city 
of Kà$mira. The work in Tibetan is called Tshad-ma rnan-par- 
nes-pa signifying “Determination of Pramana or Sources of 
Knowledge." The work is divided into three chapters as fol- 
lows :—(1) System of Perception (in Tibetan: Mnon-sum-gtan-la- 
dwab-pa, in Sanskrit: Pratyaksa-vyavastha); (2) Inference for 
one's own self (in Tibetan : Ran-gi-don-gyi-rjes-su-dpag-pa, in Sans- 
krit: Svarthianumdana); and (3) Inference for the sake of others 
(in Tibetan : Gshan-gyi-don-gyi-rjes-su-dpag-pa, in Sanskrit: Paràar- 
thanumana). In the concluding lines Dharmakirti is described 
as & great sage of unrivalled fame born in Southern India. 


110. Nyáüya-bindu. 
AN ANALYSIS OF THE NYAYA-BINDU. 


Nyüáya-bindu is another excellent work on Logic by Dharma- 
kirti. The Sanskrit original of this work 
was discovered among the palm-leaf manu- 
scripts preserved in the Jaina temple of Santinatha, Cambay, and 
has been published in the Bibliotheca Indica series of Calcutta by 
Professor Peterson. There exists a Tibetan translation? of the 
work in the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ce, folios 347—355. The work 
in Tibetan is called Rigs-pah'-thigs-pa signifying ** A Drop of 
Logic." It is divided into three chapters as follows: (1) Percep- 
tion (in Tibetan: Mnon-sum, in Sanskrit: Pratyaksa); (2) In 
ference for one's own self (in Tibetan: Bdag-gi don-gyi-:jes-su- 
dpag-pa, in Sanskrit: Svarthanumana); and (3) Inference for the 
sake of others (in Tibetan: Gshan-gyi-don-rjes-su-dpag-pa, in Sans- 


— F m — .— "o T w — " 


Subjects. 
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gagag saus sgn hs mE || 

nang gah m saa ge J| 

mira agua kam J| 

eM ASS SE qaw |S ascen "H (m) 
(Pramüna-vini$caya, chap. I, embodied 


in the Tibetan Estan-heyvur, Mdo, Ce, 
folios 272. 274 and 273 respectively). 


i T have consulted the Tibetan xylograph of this work embodied in the Bstan- 
bgyur of the India Office, London. ! — 

2 I have consulted the Tibetan xylograph of the Ny&ya-bindu embodied in the 
Bstan-hgyur of the India Office, London, as also the excellent edition of F. J. 
Sher-batski. ‘The Sanskrit edition of the Nyfiya-bindu and Tika (by F. J. Shere- 
bataki) is also available now. Compare a *' Bilingual Index of Nyéyabindu " by 
Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyübhüsana in the Bibliotheca Indica series. 
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Porception, 
J "In chapter I, it is stated that all objects of man are accom- 
E plished by perfect or valid knowledge. 
s „Definition of Percep- Walid knowledge is of two kinds: (1) Percep- 


tion (in Sanskrit: Pratyaksa) and (2) In- 
. ference (in Sanskrit: Amumana). Perception, which is knowledge 
derived through the senses, etc., is described as that which is free 
from- preconception (kalpana) and devoid of error (abhranta). Pre- ` 
conception refers to the experiences of false images which appear 
real as if they were capable of being addressed and touched, e.g. 
the shadow of a tree may appear as the tree itself or a rope may 
appear as a snake. Error is caused by such causes as darkness, 
quick. motion, journey by boat, shaking, ete.; for instance, to a 
man journeying by boat, trees on both banks appear to move. 
Perception is of four kinds : (1) perception by the five senses ; (2) 
perception by the mind ; (3) self-consciousness; and (4) knowledge 
of a contemplative saint. An object of perception is like itself 
(sva-laksana) while an object of inference is like any one of its 
class (samanya-laksana) ; * for instance, a cow which I see is a 
peculiar one possessing an infinite number of qualities which dis- 
tinguish it from all cows, whereas a cow which I infer is a general 
one possessing certain qualities i in common with other cows: that 
is, perception is individual knowledge while inference is general 
" knowledgey According to the proximity or remoteness of an 
object, perception of it varies. This is the peculiar character- 
istic of an object of perception, and this characteristic proves 
the object to be absolutely real (paramartha-sat), as it shows that 
. jt possesses some practical efficiency, and this characteristic also 
shows that perception is a source of valid knowledge for it exactly 
corresponds to the object perceived. 


v 


Inferenco for one’s self. 


In chapter II, Inference for one’s own self (Svarthanumana) 
is defined as the knowledge of the inferable 
^e — —— — derived through the reason or middle term 
| bearing its three forms or characteristics. In 
the instance ‘this hill has fire, because it has smoke,’ the know- 
. ledge of the hill as having fire is derived through smoke which is 
— the reason or middle term. 


Forms or characteristics - \ The three forms or characteristics of the 





| of the middle term. ^  rcason or middle term are the following :— 
— O sid — term must t abide tn t the minor term, e.g. 


, . : * J > 
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. The hill has fire, š ` 
| Because it has smoke, ! 
Like a kitchen, but unlike a lake. 

In this reasoning there must be ‘ smoke’ on the * hill.’ 

(2) The middle term must abide only in cases which are 
homologous with the major term, e.g. in the above reasoning 
‘smoke’ abides in a kitchen which is homologous with things 
that contain fire. 

(3) The middle term must never abide in cases wh ich are 
heterologous from the major term, e.g. in the above reasoning 
‘smoke’ does not abide in a lake which is heterologous from 
things that contain fire. 


Three kinds of the 
middle term. 


The middle term is of three kinds 
according to the relation which it bears to 
the major term, thus :— 

(1) Identity (in Tibetan . Ran-bshin, in Sanskrit: Svabhava), 
P "This is a tree, 

Because it is 8im$apa. 

(2) Effect (in Tibetan: Hbras-bu, in Sankrit : Karya), e.g. 

Here there is fire, because there is smoke. 

(3) Non-perception (in Tibetan: Mi-dmigs-pa, in Sanskrit : 
Anupalabdhi), which is of 11 kinds as follows :— 


(i) Non-perception of identity (Svabha vánupalabdhi), e.g. 
| Here is no smoke, because it is not perceived (though 
smoke is of such a nature that it is perceptible if exis- 
tent). 
(ii) Non-perception of effect (Karyanupalabdhi), e.g. 
s Here there are no causes of smoke of unobstructed capa- 
city, because there is no smoke here. 
(iii) Non-perception of the pervader or container (Vyāpakānupa- 
labdhi), e.g. 
Here there is no Simsapa, because there is no tree at all. 
(iv) Perception «contrary to identity (Svabhava-viruddhopa- 
labdhi), ¢.q. 
There is no cold sensation here, because there is fire. 
(v) Perception of the opposite eflect (Viruddha-karyopalababi), 
e.g. 
— there is no cold sensation, because there is smoke. 
(vi) Perception of contrary connection (Viruddha-vyaptopa- 
labdhi), e.g. j 
Even the destruction of the past eniitv is not certain, 
because it is dependent on other csi ^ 
(vii) Perception contrary to the effect (Kürxa-viraddhopalabdhi), 


g. 
Here there are no causes of coli of unobstructed capa- 
city, because there is fire. 
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Are (viii) Perception contrary to the container (vyüpakaviruddho- 
e palabdhi dhi), e.g. a : 

See IM Here there is no icy sensation, because there is fire. 

rA WS. (ix) Non-perception of the cause (Karananupalabdhi), e.g. 
2 38 There is no smoke, because there is no fire. 

(x) Perception contrary to the cause (Karana-viruddhopa- 

i labdhi), e g. | 
Hair on his body does not stand erect, because he sits 

near a fire. 

. (xi) Perception of effect contrary to its cause (Karana-viruddha- 

küryopalabdhi), e.g. | 

This place does not contain any person on whose body 

hair stands erect, because there is smoke here. 
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Inference for the sake of others, 


In chapter III, Inference for the sake of others (Parartha- 
numana) is defined as the declaration of 
the three-formed middle term in words: 
that is, when the reason is set forth in 
words with a view to producing a conviction in others, it is said 
to be an inference for the sake of others. 

Inference is a kind of knowledge ; and words are here called 
inference by the attributing of effect to cause, for, though they 
are not themselves knowledge, they produce it. Inference for the 
sake of others is of two kinds: (1) positive or homogeneous (in 
Sanskrit: Sadharmyavat); and (2) negative or heterogeneous (in 
Sanskrit: Vaidharmyavat), as follows :— 

(a) Sound is non-eternal, 
Because it is a product, i 
All products are non-eternal as a pot (positive). 
(b) Sound is non-eternal, 
Because it is a product, 
No non-non-eternal, i.e. eternal (thing) is a product as 
ether (negative). 

The minor term (Paksa) is that to which the relation of the 

Theale. major term is to be proved, as—This hill 

Lo ON: +» has fire, because it bas smoke. In this 
reasoning ‘hill’ is the minor term which is to be proved as having 
‘fire’ which i$ the major term. A minor term and its correspond- 
ing major term combined together, constitute a proposition which, 
when offered fok proof, is called a thesis. ne 

" . There are four fallacies of the thesis 
N | (Pakgabhasa). —— x 
Nous if it is incompatible with— 
inaudible ; ` 


Definition of Inference 
for the sake of others. 
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(4) One’s own statement, e.g. Inference is not a source of know- 


ledge. 
It has already been stated that the middle term must possess 
: three characteristics. Fallacies of the 
ee the middle middle term (Hetvabhasa) occur even if 


| one of the characteristics is unproved, un- 
certain or contradictory, thus— 
A. Unproved (asiddha). 
(1) Sound is eternal, because it is visible. 
(Visibility of sound is admitted by neither party). 


(2) Trees are conscious, because they die if their bark is 
taken off. 
(This pecular kind of death of trees is not admitted by the 
opponent). 


(3) The hill has fire, because it has vapour. 
(Vapour as an effect of fire is questioned). 


(4) The soul is all-pervading, because it 1s perceived every- 
where. 
(It is a matter of doubt whether the soul is perceived every- 
where). 
B. Uncertain (anaikantika). 
(1) Sound is non-eternal, 
Because it is knowable. 
(The knowable is too general, because it includes the eternal 
as well as the non-eternal). 


(6) A certain man is omniscient, 
Because he is a speaker. 
(The reason is not general enough, for speakers are not neces- 
sarily either omniscient or non-omniscient). 


C. Contradictory (viruddha). 
(7) Sound is eternal, 
Because it is a product. 
(Here * product’ is not homogeneous with ‘eternal,’ that is, 
the middle term is opposed to the major term). 


(8) Sound is eternal, 
Because it is a product. 


(Here ` product ' is not heterogeneous from * non-eternal `). 
» 


Example is of two kinds: (1) homogeneous and (2) hetero- 
geneous. Fallacies of the homogeneous 


f the homo- 
Lega ric de Ee example oceur as follows :— 


geneous example. 








P 
z uc m se na serve as an example, because it is not eternal, 
that , because it is excluded from the major term),  — 
` 

(2) Sound is eternal, 


i Because it is incorporeal, 
K Like atoms. 


(Atoms cannot serve as an example, because they are not incor- 
poreal, that is, because they are excluded from the middle term). 
(3) Sound is eternal, 


Because it is incorporeal, 
Like a pot. 


(Pot cannot serve as an example, because it is neither eternal 


nor incorporeal, that is, because it is excluded from both major 
and middle terms). 


(4) This man is passionate. 
Because he is a speaker, 
Like the person in the street. 


(The person in the street cannot serve as an example, as it is 


questionable whether he is passionate, that is, it involves doubt 
as to the validity of the major term). 


(5) This man is mortal, 


Because he is passionate, 
Like the person in the street. 


(This example involves doubt as to the validity of the middle 
term, that is, it is questionable whether the person in the street 
is passionate). 


(6) This man is non-omniscient, 
Because he is passionate, 
Like the person in the street. 


(This example involves doubt as to the validity of both the 
major | and middle terms, that is, it is questionable whether the 
person in the street is passionate and non-omniscient). 
7) This man is passionate, 
a Because he is a speaker, 

Like a certain person. 
: (This example | is unconnected (anunvaya), for there is no 
separable ction between heing" — and being a 
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(This example involves the fallacy of * connection unshown,’ 
apradarsitanvaya : the connection should be shown as follows : 
All products are non-eternal like a pot). 


(9) Sound is a product, 
Because it is non-eternal, i 
All non-eternal things are products like a pot. 


(The example involves the fallaey of inverted connection, 
viparitanvaya : the real connection should be shown as follows : 
All products are non-eternal like a pot). Š 

Similarly there are nine fallacies of the heterogeneous ex- 
. ample. 

Refutation (Düsana) consists in pointing out in the reasoning 
of an opponent any one of the fallacies 
mentioned above. ‘The fallacies or sem- 

blances of refutation are the analogues or futilities called in Sans- 

krit Jati.' 
In the concluding lines of the Nyàyabindu it is stated by : 
NE ' translators that “ Dharmakirti vanquishe 
pon C MINE r$ the entire Tirthikas as Sakyamuni had 
subdued the large army of Mara ; and as the sun dispels darkness, 
the Nyàyabindu has exterminated the Atmaka theory (that is, the 
Tirthika doctrine)— wonderful ! ° 


Refutation. 


Dharmakirti criticises Dignaga. 


The opposition of the middle term to the major term is a 
kind of fallacy called contradiction which 
is admitted by both Dignaga and Dharma- 
kirti. Opposition of the middle term to the implied major term 
(in the event of the major term being ambiguous) is noted by 
Dignaga in his Nyaya-pravesa* as another kind of fallacy called 
implied contradiction (in Sanskrit: ista-vighata-krt-viruddha, and 
in Tibetan: chos-kyi-khyad _par-phyin-ci-log-tu-sgrub-par-byed- 


Implied contradiction. 


I For Jati vide Nyaya-sitra, Book I, aphorism 58. 
? Ag amawass g E3 T 
` Xs 9: mms asin pms a aes || 
% ssp ss tasas Qaya EN | 
aea S aant ange sex Bg n 
5 (Nyñva-bindu). 
5 Vide Ny&ya-praveda, Fallacies of the Middle Term, concluding lines. _ 
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Dharn mal a ia "bis Nyaya Binds. rejects this view saying 
at ra s seconc SontreciniioR ie included i in the first kind.! | 

| — tration of the second or implied contradiction is given 
s | Bie PS The eyes, etc., are for the use of another, 
E . Because they are composite things, 

Like a bed, seat, etc. I 
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Here the major term “another ”’ is —— inasmuch as 
it may signify either a composite thing (e.g. the body) or a non- 
composite thing (e.g. the soul). There would be a contradiction 
between the middle term and the major term if the word '* another '' 
were used by the speaker in the sense of a non-composite thing, 
but understood by the listener in the sense of a composite thing. 
The reasoning would then involve a contradiction of the middle 
term to the desired or implied major term. 

Dharmakirti* in his Nyàyà-bindu considers this case as an 
illustration of the first or natural contradiction. A word, which isthe 
major term of a proposition, can, as such, admit of only one mean- 
ing, and if there is ambiguity between the meaning expressed and 
the meaning implied the real meaning is to be ascertained from 
the context. If the meaning implied is the real one, there is a 
natural contradiction between the middle term and the major 
term. 

Dignàga* mentions yet another fallacy called the “ non- 

Mx io T lop OKFODAQN contradiction " (viruddha vyabhi- 
distin: cars, called in Tibetan:  hgal-wa-la-mi- 
. hkhrul-pa) which he includes “Pos the 
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(NyByn-bindu, Peterson's edition, 
Bibliotheca Indica series, chapter 
III, p. 413. 
ww fix rm fee wraw ww; (CH wary afse ear wer ATA: | 


(NyRya-bindu-tik&, Peterson's edition, 
Bibliotheca Indica series, chapter 

Compare K. B. Pathak uio d 

| m athaka's ** On the authorship of the Ny&y&-bi si 
» Journal of the B. bay Branch of the Royal AMRHE Society, vol XIX p si. xk: 
- ede Lada u, A.S.B., chapter III, pp. 113--114. 
ide Ny&yu-praveáa in the Bstan-hgy d 
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“fallacies of uncertainty." It takes place when two contradic- 
tory conclusions are supported by what appear to be valid 
reasons, e g. : 
A Vaié&esika philosopher says :-— 
Sound is non-eternal, 
Because it is a product. 


A Mimamsaka replies :— 


Sound is eternal, 
Because it is audible. 


, The reasons employed in the above cases are supposed both 
— to be correct according, respectively, to the tenets of the Vaise- 

` sika and Mimarnsá Schools, but as thev lead to contradictory 
- conclusions they are uncertain and, as such, fallacious. 

Dharmakirti! in the Nyàya-bindu rejects this fallacy of 
** non-erroneous contradiction," on the ground that it does not 
arise in connection with inference and is not based even on the 
scripture. A reason or middle term, which is valid, must stand to 
the major term -in the relation of identity, casuality or non-per- 
ception, and must lead to a correct conclusion. 

Two conclusions which are contradictory can not be sup- 
ported by reasons which are valid. Two different sets of scrip- 
ture too can not be of any help in the establishment of two 
contradictory conclusions inasmuch as a scripture can not over- 
ride perception and inference, and is authoritative only in the 
ascertainment of supersensuous objects. The non-erroneous con- 
tradiction is therefore impossible. 

In opposition to Dignaga, Dharmakirti* maintains that ‘ ex- 

The function of anex- ample’ is not a part of a syllogism, as it.is 
ample. included in the middle term, e.g. 





I Nyüyn-bindu, chap. HI, p. 115. 
? fqq l "Tad uuaa a a ur cur! are amaaa: arya 
ane wed yan [a] wd queer | 


(Nyü&ya-bindu, Peterson'a edition, 
Bibliotheca Indica series, pp.115— 
LIGY 

The omission of # is perhaps an oversight. The * or negation appears in 
the Tibetan version which runs as follows :— | 
msy Ay yes DL g sa fg ESEUN | 
garg a gaat ws aay Aq Aaya se 85's | 
Saye RA RA ue Aq Aq nera S S K a 

(Nyayva-bindu,  Sher-batski's edi- 

tion ; St. Petersburg, p. 193) 
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_ Inthis reasoning the term ‘smoky’ includes a ‘ kitchen,’ as well 
as other similar things, hence it is almost unnecessary to cite the 
example ‘kitchen.’ Nevertheless, says Dharmakirti, the exam- 
ple has this much value! that it points out in a particular way 
what has been expressed in a general form by the middle term: 
thus, the general expression “‘all smoky things are fiery " is made 
more impressive by the particular example ‘kitchen’ which is 
smoky as well as fiery. 


111. Hetu-bindu-vivarana, 


The Hetu-bindu-vivarana is another excellent work on Logic by 
Dharmakirti. The Sanskrit original of this work is lost, but there 
exists a Tibetan translation* in the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ce, folios 
355—375. The work in Tibetan is called Gtan-tshigs-kyi-thigs-pa 
signifying ** A Drop of Reason." The work is divided into three 
chapters as follows :— x 

(1) Relation of identity between the middle term and the 
major term (in Tibetan: Ran-bshin-gyi-gtan-tshigs, in Sanskrit : 

— Svabhava-hetu); (2) Relation of effect and cause between the 
- middle term and the major term (in Tibetan: Hbras-buhi-gtan- 
tshigs, in Sanskrit: K@rya-hetu); and (3) Relation of negation 
between the middle term and the heterogeneous major term 
(in Tibetan: Mi-dmigs-pahi-gtan-tshigs,in Sanskrit: Anwpalabdhi~- 
hetu). 
112.  Tarka-nyüya or Vada-nyaya. 


The Tarka-nyáya or Vaida-nyaya is another treatise on Logic 
-by Dharmakirti. The Sanskrit original of this work is lost, but 
there exists a Tibetan translation * in the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ce, 
folios 384—416. The work in Tibetan is called Rtsod-pahi-rigs- 
pa, signifying the * Method of Discussion," The Tibetan transla- 
tion was prepared by the great Indian sage Jnana-sri-bhadra 
nd the Tibetan interpreter-monk Dge-wahi-blo-gros. The trans- 
lation was retouch«.l by the great Pandita Dipankara (of Vikra- 
— manipura in Bengal, born in 980 A.D. and started for Tibet in 
+ 1040 A.D.) and the interpreter-monk Dar-ma-grags. 
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113. Santünàáüntara-siddhi. 


|... The Santanantara-siddhi, also called Tan trantara-siddhi, is a 
philosophical treatise by Dharmakirti. The Sanskrit original of the 
work is lost, but there exists a Tibetan version! in the Bstan- 
hgyur, Mdo, Ce, folios 416—420. The work in Tibetan is 
called Rgyud-gshan-grub-pa signifying “Proof of the Conti- 
nuity of Succession.” The Tibetan translation was prepared by the 
Indian sage Vi$uddha Simha and the Tibetan official interpreter 
Dpal-rtsegs. 


114. Sambandha-pariksa. 
The Sambandbha-pariksá is another philosophical treatise by 


Dharmakirti. The Sanskrit original of the work is lost, but there 
exists a Tibetan translation* in the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ce, folios 
375—377. The work in Tibetan is called H brel-wa-brtag-pa signi- 
fying * Examination of Connection." The Tibetan translation 
was prepared by the Indian teacher Jiana-garbha and the inter- 


preter Vande-nam-mkhas. 


115. Sambandha-pariksa-vrtti, 


The Sambandbha-pariksá-vrtti? is a commentary on the Sam- 
bandha-pariksa by Dharmakirti himself. The Sanskrit original 
of the work is lost, but there exists a Tibetan translation in the 
Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ce, folios 377—384. The work in Tibetan 
is called Hbrel-wa-brtag-pahi-hgrel-wa. , 

` 


116. DEVENDRABODHI 
(anovT 650 A.D.). 


Devendrabodhi, called in Tibetan Lha-dwan-blo, was a con- 
temporary of Dharmakirti,* and so lived about 650 A.D. He 
—. wrote the following work on Logic :— 

, The Pramiina-virtika-panjika, called in Tibetan Tshad-ma- 
rnam-hgrel-gyi-dkah-hgrel, signifying “ An Explanation of Difficul- 
ties in the Pramana-vartika of Dharmakirti.”’ The Sanskrit origi- 
nal of this work is lost, but there exists a Tibetan translation ° in 
the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Che, folios 1—380. The translation was 
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lI have consulted the Tibetan version embodied in the Fatan-hzyur of the 
India Office, London. ads 
2] have consulted the copy embodied in the Bstan-hgyur of the India Office, 
London. —— 
3 Y have' consulted. the copy of this work embodied in the Bstan-hgyur of th» 
India Office, London. L 
+ Vide T&r&nütha's Geschichte des Buddhismus von Schiefner, pp. 186—187. 
5I consulted the work in the monnstery of Labrang in Sikkim in 1907. 
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od by Aho Ir int an iva Subhüti-éri and the Tibetan inter- 
* nonk Dge-wahi-blo-gros. . 

3 story ' is told regarding the composition of the Pramàna- 
ke patijiks -— — 





— — — chose Devendrabodhi to write a commentary on 


his Pramana-vartika After Devendrabodhi had finished the com- 
mentary for the first time and had shown it to Dharmakirti, the 
latter erased it with water. After he had compiled it a second time, 

Dharmakirti burnt it in fire. He then compiled it a third time 


and gave it to Dharmakirti with the observation; ‘‘Since the 


majority of men are incompetent and time is fleeting, I have 
written this commentary for the people of lighter understanding." 
This time Dharmakirti allowed the work to exist. 


= 


117. SAKYABODHI 
(ABovuT 675 A.D.). 


Sakyabodhi® is stated to have been a pupil of Devendrabodhi. 
He seems to have lived about 675 A.D He was the author of the 
following work :— 

The Pramana vartika(-panjika )-tiká, called in Tibetan: Tshad- 
ma-rnam-hgrel-gyi-hgrel-bSad, which is an annotation on the 
Pramana-vartika-panjika of Devendrabodhi. The Sanskrit origi- 
nal of this work appears to be lost, but there exists a Tibetan 
translation * which covers volumes Je and Ne of the Bstan-hgyur, 


Mdo. The translation was prepared by the interpreter Dge-wahi- 
blo-gros. 


118. VINITA DEVA 
(ABOUT 700 A.D.). 


Vinita Deva,* called in Tibetan Dul-lha, lived in Nalanda 
during the time of king Lalita Candra, son of Govi Candra, and 
Dharmakirti died during the time of Govi Candra. Vimala 
Candra, the father of Govi Candra, was married to the sister 
of Bhartrhari, who sprang from the ancient royal family of Malwa. 
Supposing this Bhartrhari to be identical with the famous gram- 
marian of that name who died in 651—652 A.D., we may place 
his conteraporary Govi Candra in the middle of the 7th cen- 
tury A.D. This is exactly the time when Dharmakirti died. 
Hence we may conclude that Lalita Candra, son of Govi Candra, 
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flourished towards the end of the 7th century A.D. Vinita Deva,, 
contemporary of Lalita Candra, must also have lived about this 
time, a view which harmonises with the date of Dharmakirti on 
whose works Vinita Deva wrote commentaries. 

Vinita Deva, who was the famous author of the Samayabhe- 
doparacana-cakra, wrote the following works on Logic:— _ 

Nyüya-bindu-tikü, called in Tibetan: Rigs-pahi-thigs-pa-rgya- 
cher-herel-wa, which is a detailed commentary on the N yàyabindu 
of Dharmakirti. The Sanskrit original of this work is lost, but a 
Tibetan translation ! of it exists in the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, She, 
folios 1—43. The translation was prepared by the Indian sage 
UN Mitra and the interpreter of Shu-chen named Vande-ye-$es- 
sde. j 
Hetu-bindu-tiká, called in Tibetan: Gtan-tshigs-kyi-thigs-pa- 
rgya-cher-hgrel-wa, which is a detailed commentary on the Hetu- 
bindu of Dharmakirti. The Sanskrit original of this work appears 
to be lost, but there exists a Tibetan translation? in the Bstan- 
hgyur, Mdo, She, folios 116—205. The translation was prepared 
by the Indian teacher Prajnà Varma and the interpreter-monk 
of Shu-chen named Dpal-brtsegs-raksita. 

Vàüdü-nyüáya-vyákhyi, called in Tibetan : Rtsod-pahi-rigs-pahi- 
herel-wa, which is a commentary on the Vada-nyaya (otherwise 
called Tarka-nyàya) of Dharmakirti. The Sanskrit original of 

this work appears to be lost, but there exists a Tibetan transla- 
tion? in the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ze, folios 39—65. The work 
opens thus: ‘“ Who is self-perfected in sweet logical discussion, 
supreme in patience, affection, charity and self-restraint, and who 
is the most excellent of logicians—to him (Buddha) bowing down 
I compose a commentary on the text of Vàda-nyàya." 

Sambandha pariksa-tiká, called in Tibetan Hbrel-pa-brtag- 
pahi-rgya-cher-bSad-pa, which is a copious commentary on the 
Sambandhapariksà of Dharmakirti. The Sanskrit original of 
this work is lost, but there exists a Tibetan translation * in the 
Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ze, folios 1—24. The translation was prepared 
by the Indian sage Jiüàna-garbha and the Tibetan interpreter 
Vande-nam-mkhas. The work opens thus :— 

“Who is entirely unconnected with the world, and is vet 
designated as the supreme teacher of it—to him bowing down 
fully I explain the Sambandha-pariksa.”’ 

Alambana-pariksa-tika, called in Tibetan Dmigs-pa-brtag- 


l This work was brought down to Calcutta by the British Mission to Tibet 
during 1904. I examined it by permission of the Government of India. It is now 
deposited in the British Museum, London. 

2 I examined this work, by permission of the Government of India, when it was 

— brought down to Calcutta by the British Mission to Tibet, 1904. 

£ I have consulted the India Office copy. 
+I have conZulted the India Office copy. 
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rrel-báac x is —— on — EORR Eo Repair of 
ya. "The Sanskrit original of this work appears to be lost, 
re exists. a Tibetan translation! in the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, 
», folios 186—200. The translation was prepared by the Indian 
ms sage ` Sakya-sirnha and the interpreter Vande-dpal-brtsegs of Shu- 
chen. The work opens thus :— 

Ecc. e Meditating on the merciful Omniscient One, and saluting 
_ him by my head, I compose the Alambana-pariksa-tikà. M 

It ends thus: — 

“< Here is finished the. which is a 
clean work of the teacher Vinita Deva who weighed all sorts of 
Alambana (objects of thought), and is a lion of speakers con- 
founding the brains of the Tirthika elephants.” 

Santánüntara-siddhi-tikaá, called in Tibetan: Rgyud-gshan- 
grub-pahi-hgrel-bSad, being a commentary on the Santānāntara- 
siddhi of Dharmakirti. The Sanskrit original of this work appears 
to be lost, but there exists a Tibetan translation * in the Bstan- 
hgyur, Mdo, Tshe, folios 1—21. The translation was prepared by 
the Indian sage Visuddha-simha and the interpreter of Shu-chen 
named Dpal-rtsegs-raksita. 
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119. Ravi Gupta 
(ApouT 725 A.D.). 


Ravi Gupta,* called in Tibetan: Ni-ma-sbas, was born in 

Kasmira. He was a great poet, dialectician and Tantric teacher, 
who established 12 great religious schools in his native country 
and Magadha. He was a contemporary of king Bharsa of Varen- 
dra, and flourished before Jayanta, the author of Nyàya-manjari.* 
He must have lived in the first quarter of the eighth century A.D., 
- for his disciple the famous Tantric monk Sarvajna Mitra* lived in 
the middle of that century. Ravi Gupta is mentioned in the 
inscription of Vasanta Sena*® as the Sarva-danda-nayaka and 
AMahàpratihara in the Gupta samvat 435 corresponding to 754 A.D. 
He was the author? of the following work on Logic :— 





! I have consulted the India Office co 

? I have consulted the India Office xy zraph of the Tibetan version. 

5 Vide Tár&náütha's Geschichte des Bo dhismus von Schiefner, pp. 146, 147, 
243 ; and Dpag-bsam- ljon-bzan, part i, pp. 90, 101, 118, xxxvii. 
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š E (NyBya-mafijari, chap. , P. 462, edited 
by M.M. Gangüdhara āstri). 
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- Pramfna-vartika-vrtti called in Tibetan: Tshad-ma-rnam- 
hgrel-gyi-hgrel-pa, which is an annotation on the Pramana-vartika 
of Dharmakirti. The Sanskrit original of this work appears to 
be lost, but there exists a Tibetan translation! in the Bstan-hgyur, 
Mdo, Tshe, folios 132—252. 


- 
* 
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120. JINENDRABODHI 
(aBovuT 725 A.D.). 


In the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Re, there is the Tibetan version of 
& work called Visalümala-vati-nüma-pramána-samuccaya-tikü. | 
This version was prepared by the Tibetan interpreter Rdo-rje- 
rgyal-mtshan with the assistance of Dpal-ldan-blo-gros. 

The author of the original work was Jinendrabodhi, called 
in Tibetan Rgyal-dwan-blo-gros, who was comparable to the 
Bodhisattva (Bodhisattva-deSiya.). He is perhaps the same person 
who wrote the well-known Nyàsa on the grammar of Panini 
in the eighth century A.D. 
| | 121. SANTA RAKSITA 

(749 A.D.). 


Santa Raksita,* called in Tibetan: Shi-wa-htsho, was born 
in the royal family of Za-hor [in Bengal or near Lahor?]. The 
exact date of his birth is unknown, but it is stated that he 
was born at the time of Go Pàla who reigned up to 705 A.D. 
and died at the time of Dharma Pala who became king in 
765 A.D. He followed the Svatantra Madhyamika school, and 
was a Professor at Nàlandà. He visited Tibet at the invita- 
tion of King Khri sron-deu-tsan who was born in 728 A.D. 
and died in 864 A.D. The king, with the assistance of Santa 
Raksita, built in 749 A.D. the monastery of Sam-ye? in Tibet, 
modelled after the Odantapura Vihira of Magadha. Sam-ye 
was the first regular Buddhist monastery in Tibet and Santa 
Raksita was its first abbot. He worked in Tibet for 13 years, 
that is, until 762 A.D. He was known there underthe name of 
Acarya Bodhisattva, and was the author of the following works 
on Logic :— l 

Wada nyüya-vrtti-vipancitürtha, called in Tibetan : Rtsod-pahi- 
rigs-pahi-hbrel-pa-don-rnam-par-hbyed-pa, an elaborate commen- 

















works on Tantra, see Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana's Sragdhará& Stotra, Introduc- 
tion, pR: v—vii. i š — p 

| T have consulted the copy of the India Office, London. RO 

2 Vide Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan edited by Sarat Chandra Das, © LE., Caicutta, 
* Mor Sam-ye, QN uN' vide Csoma de Koros's Tibetan Grammar, p. 183; 
Sarat Chandra Das in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1881, Part I, 
p. 226; and Waddell's Lamaiam, p. 28. 
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; on the Vada-nyaya of Dharmakirti. The Sanskrit original 

is work appears to be lost, but there exists a Tibetan transla- 

in the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Tshe, folios 21—131, and in the 

r-hgyur, Mdo, Ze, folios 65—-186. The translation was pre- 

. pared by the Indian sage Kumaára-sri-bhadra and the Tibetan inter- 

- pre ter-monks venerable Ses-rab and Hbro-sen-kar (who was a 

native of the province of Hbro or Dö} in the holy monastery of 

— Bsam-yas (Sam-ye). The work opens thus :— 

! '* Who constantly dispersing darkness by the ray of the heap of 

various pure precious qualities, exerted himself in fulfilling the desire 

of various sentient beings and rejoiced to do good to the entire 

world—to that Manju-$ri bowing down in reverence, I compose 
this concise and stainless Váda-nyà-vrtti-vipancitàrtha,.'' 

l | Tattva-samgraha-kürika, called in Tibetan: De-kho-na-nid- 

bsdus-pahi-tshig-lehur-byas-pa, a work containing memorial verses 

- ona summary of the Tattvas. The Sanskrit original of this work 

appears to be lost, but there exists a Tibetan translation? in the 

Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, He, folios 1—146. "The translation was prepared 

by the Indian Pandita Gunákara-$ri bhadra (belonging to the re- 

ligious circle first instituted by the great king Lalitaditya in the 

incomparable city of Ka&mira) and the great Tibetan interpreter 

- the Sákya monk Lha-bla-ma-shi-wa-hod in the province of Guge 

(S.-W. Tibet). The work reviews various systems of philosophy 

such as the Sarnkhya, Jaina, etc." 
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! 1 have consulted the xylograph of this work contained in the India Office, 
Tondon. 

2 I have consulted the work in the monastery of Labrang, Sikkim, which I 
visited in June 1907. For a detailed account of this work vide my *'' Süripkhya 
Philosophy in the Land of the Lamas"'' in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, new series, Vol. iii, No. 8. | 

š Tattvasarmgraha herein noticed is quite different from the Tattvasmmsa, a 
Brühmanic work on the Sirhkhya philosophy, a manuscript of which is contained 
in the library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Dr. George Bühler, during his explorations of the Brhat-jü&na-kosa in the 
temple of Püráva-nütha at Jesalmir, found in 1873 a Potht, consisting of 189 ancient 
palm-leaves showing the characters of the 12th or 13th century, and bearing on the 
outside corner the title kamala- fila-tarka (vide Dr. G. Bihler’s correspondence 
with Rai Sarat Chandra Das, Bahadur, C.I.E., published in the Journal oj the 
Buddhist Text Society of Calcutta, Vol. i, part ii, p. x). The realname of the work, 
according to Dr. Bühler, is Tarkea-sarhgraha, Now, this Tarka-sarbgraha is nothing 
but Tattvasamgraha of Santa Raksita with the commentary, by Kamala Sila. 
The introductory part (Mangala) of the Tarka-sargraha, as noticod by Dr. 
Bühler, runs as follows :— 


weqisiraqrmifz [maa] when erum. | 
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The subject-matter of the work begins thus :— 


“ From Pradhana (the primordial matter or nature) possessed 
of entire powers, all sorts of effects are produced. "' 





qim anaaga safa afaa | 
Sarge wslgfeamenw wig 
ara alata safeataramar | 
qans A Hata Hees: Ú 
x: qdlm Bee Hale acai yc | 
a easy wasted (mud dqecu ii 





The introductory part in the Tattvasarbzraha is identical with the above, as is 
evident from the Tibetan version extracted below :— 


xr'nas ear sg NAE] 
assy apes sega gra n 
marge waqsa Ra as | 

— nama Gas as Bs l! w 
Wasa E SES SES l| 
Earum 3 us m s T 
Ese d asms ESSA || 
g'ec AN ad gs epu ss | 
m£zC5emwarenx aub yy 

5 -o ey Far Naga ui saq T 
a-queesmgaqacme ' 

Ag mrarayas iasg 384 | 
Dray ag ama XS a ss |] 
qaqay Aaya sess || 
grany Égre qu T 
maa ay Sosa aas || 
ajur me was a aea || 
gms Èg FP asay 754 Jl 

Ex Beagaaxage a T 
que sea yates ! 
MAYABA yya N || 
Rie agat'g n 


Dr. Bühler further observes that the first section of tho Tarka-sarmgralh a 
contains wc wcrer (oxamination of God), a q PRqATA-qurS (examination 
of Kapila's doctrine of the soul), wTq wWaw "qarg-wqeper (examination of the 
aonl according to the Upanisads), farcura-qcper (examination of permanent 
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work is divided into 31 chapters, viz. : (1) examination 


disk da^ | | x 
| Of nature (in Sanskrit: Svabhava pariksa, in Tibetan: Ran-bshin- 
—— brtag pa) : (2) examination of the sense-organs (in Sanskrit: In- 
m S carts 


ksa, in Tibetan: Dwan-phyug-brtag-pa); (3) examina- 


TR tion of both (in Sanskrit: Ubhaya-pariksá, in Tibetan: Gnis-ka- 


brtag-pa); (4) examination of the theory that the world is self-ex- 
istent (in Sanskrit : Jagat-svabhava vada-pariksa, in Tibetan: Hgro- 
wa-rah-bshin-du-smra-wa-brtag-pa); (5) examination of Brahma 
the presiding deity of sound (in Sanskrit: Sabda-Brahma-pariksà, in 
Tibetan : Sgrahi-tshans-pa-brtag-pa); (6) examination of the soul (in 
Sanskrit: Purusa-partksa, in Tibetan: Skyes-bu-brtag-pa); 7) ex- 


J amination of the Nyàya and Vaisesika doctrines of the soul (in Sans- 


> . 


krit: Nyaya-vaisesika-parikalpita-purusa-pariksa , in Tibetan: Rigs- 
pa-can-dan-bye-brag-pas-kun-tu-brtags-pahi-skyes-bu-brtag- pa) ; 
(8) examination of the Mimàmsaka doctrine of the soul (in Sanskrit : 
Mimamsaka-kalpita-aima-pariksa, in Tibetan : Spyod-pa-pas-brtags- 
pahi-bdag-brtag-pa); (9) examination of Kapila's doctrine of the 
soul (in Sanskrit : .Kapila-parikalpita-atma-pariksa, in Tibetan : 
Ser-skya-pas-kun-tu-brtags-pahi-bdag-brtag-pa); (10) examination 
of the Digambara Jaina doctrine of the soul (in Sanskrit: Digam- 
bara- parikalpita-aàtma-pariksa, in Tibetan: Nam-mkhahi-gos-can- 
gvis-kun-tu-brtags-pahi-bdag-brtag-pa), (11) examination of the 
Upanisad-doctrine of the soul (in Sanskrit: Upanisad-kalpita-atma- 
pariksa, in Tibetan: U-pa-ni-sa-di-kas-brtags-pahi-bdag-brtag- 
pa); (12) examination of the Vatsiputra doctrine of the soul (in 
Sanskrit: Vatsiputra-kalpita-àtma-pariksá, in Tibtan: Gnas-mahi- 
bus-bdag-brtag-pa) ; (13) examination of the permanence of enti- 
ties (in Sanskrit: Sthira padartha-pariksa, in Tibetan: Brtan-pahi- 
dnos-po-brtag-pa); (14) examination of the relation between Karma 
and its effect (in Sanskrit: Aarma-phala-sambandha-pariksa, in 
Tibetan: Las-dan-hbras-buhi-hbrel-pa-brtag-pa) ; (15) examination 
of the meaning of the word ‘substance ' (in Sanskrit: Dravya-pad- 
artha-pariksa , in Tibetan: Rdsas-kyi-tshig-gi-don-brtag-pa) ; (16) 
examination of the meaning of the word ' quality’; (in Sanskrit: 
Guna-&abdartha-pariksa, in Tibetan: Yon-tan-gyi-tshig-gi-don- 
brtag pa); (17) examination of the meaning of the word Karma 
(in Sanskrit: Karma-abdartha-pariksa, in Tibetan: Las-kyi-tshig 
gi-don-brtag-pa); (18) examination of the meaning of the word 
generality or genus (in Sanskrit: Simaéanya-Sabdartha-pariksa, in 
Tibetan: Spyihi-tshig-gi-don-brtag-po); (19) examination of the 
meaning of the words‘ generality,’ and * particularity ' (in Sanskrit: 








entity), ote. The last colophon appears to him to be wr: yarog (examination 
of the doctrine of self-evidence). These are the very subjects treated in the 
"Tattvasargraha. So the two works are identical. 
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Samanya-visesa-sabdartha-parikea, in Tibetan: Spyi-dan-bye-brag- 
gi-tshig-gi-don-brtag-pa) - (20) examination of the meaning of the 
word ‘co-existent cause’ (in Sanskrit: Samavaya-Sabdartha- 
pariksa, in Tibetan: Hdu-wahi-tshig-don-brtag-pa) ; (21) examina- 
tion of the meaning of the word ‘sound’ (in Sanskrit: Sab- 
dartha-pariksa, in Tibetan: Sgra-yi-don-brtag-pa); (22) examina- 
tion of the definition of perception (in Sanskrit : Pratyaksa-lak- 
sana-pariksa, in "Tibetan : Mnon-sum gyi-mtshan-nid-brtag-pa) ; 
(23) examination of inference (in Sanskrit : Anumanapariksa, in 
Tibetan : Rjes-su-dpag-pa-brtag-pa) ;. (24) examination of other 
kinds of valid knowledge (in Sanskrit : Pramanantara-partksa, in 
Tibetan: Tshad-ma-shan-brtag-pa@) : (25) examination of the 
doctrine of evolution (in Sanskrit : Vivartavada-pariksa, in 
Tibetan : Higyur-war-smra-wa-brtag-pa) : (26) examination of the 
three times (in Sanskrit: Kalatraya-pariksá, in Tibetan: Dus- 
gsum brtag-pa); (27) examination of continuity of the world 
(in Sanskrit : Samsara-santati-pariksa, in Tibetan : Hjig-rten- 
rgyud-pahi-brtag-pa) ; (25) examination of external objects (in 
Sanskrit : Vahyartha-pariksa, in ‘Tibetan : Phyi-rol-gyi-don-brtag- 
pa); (29) examination of Sruti or Scripture (in Sanskrit : 
ruti-pariksa, in Tibetan : Thos-pa-brtag-pa) ; (30) examination of 
self-evidence (in Sanskrit : Svatah-pramanya-pariksa, in Tibetan : 
Ran-las-tshad-ma-drtag-pa); and (31) examination of the soul 
which sees things beyond the range of senses (in Sanskrit: 
Anyendriyatitartha-daráana-purusa-pari ksa, in Tibetan : Gshan-gyi- 
dwan-po-las-hdas-pahi-don mthon-wa-can-gyi-skyes-bu-brtag-pa). 





122. KAMALA SILA 
(ABOUT 750 A.D.). 


Kamala Sila, also called Kamala Srila, was a follower of 
Santa Raksita. He was for some time a Professor of Tantras 
in Nàlanda whence he was invited to Tibet by king Khri- 
sron-deu-tsan (728—786 A.D .). While in Tibet he vindicated 
the religious views of Guru Padma-sambhava and Sánta Raksita 
by defeating and expelling a Chinese monk named Mahayana 
Hoshang. He was of wide fame and the author of the following 
works :— 

Nyáaya-bindu-pürva-pakse samksipta, called in Tibetan Rigs- 
pahi-thigs-pahi-phyogs sha-ma-mdor-bsdus-pa, a summary of criti- 
cisms on the Nyàyabindu of Dharmakirti. The Sanskrit original 
^ of this work appears to be lost, but there exists a Tibetan transla- 


— 


| Vide Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan, part i, p. !12, edited by Sarat Chandra Das, 
and also the Journal of the Buddhist Text Society of Calcutta, vol. i, part i, 
p. 10, and Waddell's Lamaism, p. 3!. 











ye 2 SS 5 5 E 229 see à; 

M am E N LO — eD. scr HOOL, m ppmisT ‘LOGIC, CHAP. III. 
| qu E u^." 

TA tion! in Ü Era. ucro, Mdo, She, Folios e ens. The trans- 
* | latic i | was prepared by the Indian sage Visuddha Simha and the 
i aterpreter r monk of Shu-chen named Dpal- -rtsegs-raksita. 

| "Tattva-sargraha pañjiká, called in Tibetan De-kho na-nid- 
 bsdus-pahi-dkah-hgrel, a commentary on the Tattva-sarhgraha of 

Santa Raksita. The Sanskrit original of this work is lo:t, but 

there exists a Tibetan — of part I of this work in the 

Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, He, Folios 146—400, and part II of it in the 
Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ye, Folios 1—385. The translation was pre- 


pared by the Indian sage Devendra Bhadra and the interpreter 
monk Grags-hbyor-ses-rab. 










123. KALYANA RAKSITA 
(aBovuT 829 A.D.). 


Kalyana Raksita,® called in Tibetan Dge-bsrun, was a great 
dialectician and teacher of Dharmottaracarya. He flourished 
during the reign of Maharaja Dharma Pala who died in 829 A.D. 
He was the author of the undermentioned works * 

Sarvajna-siddhi-küriká, called in Tibetan Thams- -ead- mkhyen- 
pa-grub-pahi-tshig-lehur- -byas-pa, signifying ' ‘memorial verses on 


the attainment of omniscience." It is contained in the Bstan- 
hgyur, Mdo, Ze, folios 201—202, and begins with a salutation to 
Sarvajfa. 


Vahyartha-siddhi-karika, called in Tibetan phyi-rol-gyi-don- 
grub-pa-ces-bya-wahi-tshig-lehur, which signifies. memorial verses 
on the reality of external things. The Sanskrit original of this 
work is lost, but there exists a Tibetan translation in the Bstan- 
hgyur, Mdo, Ze, Folios 202—210. The translation was prepared 
by the Vaibhasika teacher Jina Mitra of KaSmira and the Tibetan 
interpreter-monk Dpal-brtsegs-raksita. 

Sruti pariksa, called in Tibetan Thos-pa-brtag-pahi- -tshig- 
lehur-byas-pa, which signifies ' memorial verses on the examina- 
tion of Sruti or verbal testimony.’ The Sanskrit original of this 
work appears to be lost, but there exists a Tibetan translation in 

° the Bstan- hgyur, Mdo, Ze, Folios 210—211, 





1 | have consulted the copy brought down by the British Mission to Tibet in 
1904. - 


I conenited. this work in the monastery of Labrang, Sikkim, which I visited 
in Juno | 

8 2 —— s Geschichte des Buddhismus von Schiefner, pp. 216—219: 
and posetemdio best. p. 114. The ticle * bsrun ' signifies '* protected '' 
and is uivalent for Sanskrit ** 


." "This does nol seem to be correct, for the Tibetan 
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Any 4poha vicara ka rikd, called in Tibetan Gshan-la brtag-pahi- 
tshig-lehur-byas-pa, which signifies * memorial verses on the deter- 
mination of a thing by the exclusion of its opposites. The Sans- 
krit original of this work is lost, but there exists a Tibetan trans- 
lation in the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ze, Folios 21 1—213. 

Tévara-bhanga-karika, called in ‘Tibetan Dwan-phyug-hjig- 
pahi-tshig-lehur-byas-pa, which signifies ‘memorial verses on 
the refutation of God.’ The Sanskrit original of this work 
appears to be lost, but there exists a Tibetan translation in the 
Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ze, Folios 214— 215 


124. DHARMOTTARACARYA 
(aBouT 847 A.D.). 


Dharmottara ! (Acarya Dharmottara or Dharmottaracarya), 
called in Tibetan Chos-mchog, was a pupil of Kalyana Raksita 
and of Dharmakara Datta of Kasmira. He appears to have 
flourished in Kasmira while Vana Pala was reigning in Bengal 
about 817 A.D., and is mentioned by the Brahmana logician 
Sridhara? about 991 A.D. and by the Jaina philosophers Mal- 
lavadin the author of Dharmottara-tippanaka about 962 A.D. 
and Ratnaprabha Süri* the famous author of Svadvada-ratna- 
karavatarika dated 1181 A D. Dharmottara was the author of 
the following works :— 

Nyüya-bindu-tiká, called in Tibetan Rigs-pahi-thigs-pahi-rgya- 
cher-hgrel-wa, a detailed commentary on the Nyaya-bindu of 
Dharmakirti. The Sanskrit original * of this work was preserved 
in the Jaina temple of Santinatha. Cambay, and has been pub- 
lished by Professor Peterson in the Bibliotheca Indica series of 
Calcutta. There exists a Tibetan translation’ in the Bstan-hgyur, 
Mdo, She, Folios 143—106. The translation was prepared by the 
Indian sage Jnhana-garbha and an interpreter-monk of Shu-chen 





————— —— — — — — — — 


| Vide Türünütha's Geschichte des Buddhismus von Schiefner, p. 295. and 


Dpag bsam-ljon-bzan, p. 114. | 

Vide NyR&ya-kandali, p. 76, Vizianagaram Sanskrit series. 

85 The Jaina logician Mallavüdin (q.v.) wrote a gloss called Dharmottara- 
tippanaka on Dharmottarücarya's N yayabindutika. The year 584 in which 
Mallavüdin flourished corresponds to 827 A.D. or 952 A.D. according as we take 
it to refer to Vikrama-samvat or Sakasamvat. On one supposition Mallavfidin 
was a contemporary of Dharmottara and on fhe other he Hourished a century 


later. 

; qw watwagqerel are aaa aR a qarga xfec ae | 
(Syaidvida-ratnakerévatarika, p. 10, Jaina Yasovijaya series of Benares). — 

t The palm-leaf manuscript of the NyRya-bindu-tik& preserved in Cambay 
bears the dato of samvat 1229 or 1173 A.D. (Peterson's Third Report. p. 33). | 

6 I consulted the copy brought down by the British Mission to Tibet during 
1904. The Tibetan version has also been edited by F. J. Sherbatski and printed 
in Russia. 
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a Jnarn oka, End afterwards recast by "s Modlan sage 
mati-kirti and the ‘Tibetan interpreter-monk Blo-ldan-&es- rab. 
iyayabindu-tika begins thus :—“ Sugata, the conqueror of lust, 
ES has overcome this world, the source of series of evils begin- 
with birth: may his words dispelling the darkness of our 
x ipd attain glory." 
|. — .— Pramüna-parlksá, called in Tibetan Tshad-ma-brtag-pa, signi- 
fying ‘an examination of Pramana or the sources of valid know- 
ledge.’ The work begins with salutation to Sugata. The Sans- 
krit original of this work appears to be lost, but there exists a 
"Tibetan translation* in the Bstan- -hgyur, Mdo, Ze, Folios 215—253. 
The translation was prepared by monk Blo-ldan-Ses-rab. 

Apoha-naima-prakarana, called in ‘Tibetan Gshan-sel-wa, signi- 
fying ‘a treatise on the determination of a thing by the exclusion 
of its opposites.” The Sanskrit original of this work appears to 
be lost, but there exists a Tibetan translation? in the Bstan- 
hgyur, Mdo, Ze, Folios 254—266. The translation was prepared 
by the KaSmirian Pandita Bhavyaràja and the interpreter-monk 
Blo-ldan-ses-rab, in the incomparable city of KaSmira. 

Pára-loka-siddhi, called in Tibetan Hjig-rten-pha-rol-grub-pa, 
signifying * proof of the world beyond.’ The Sanskrit original of 
this work appears to be lost, but there exists a Tibetan transla- 
tion* in the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ze, Folios 266—270. The trans- 
lation was prepared by the great Pandita Bhavyaraja and the 
interpreter-monk "Tshab-ni-ma-grags during the lifetime of Sri 
Harsa Deva (king of Kàšmira, 1089—1101 A.D.) in the great 
incomparable city of Kasmira. 

The work begins thus — 

' Some say that the world beyond is possessed of the — 
teristics of a complete separation from the link of consciousness 
which began from before birth and continued after death, ete.” 

Ksana-bhabga siddhi, called in Tibetan Skad-cig-ma-hjig-pa- 
grub-pa, signifying ' proof of the momentariness of things.’ "The 
Sanskrit original of this work appears to be lost, but there exists 
a Tibetan translation* in the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ze, Folios 

' 270—282, “The translation was prepared by the Indian sage 
Bhavyarája and the interpreter-monk Blo-1dan-&es-rab., 
V ape catlppc iA called in Tibetan Tshad-ma-rnam- 
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 fes-kyi-tika, which is a commentary on the Pramàna-viniácaya of 
 Dharmakirti. The Sanskrit original of this work appears to be 
lost, but there exists a Tibetan translation ' in the Bstan-hgyur 
Mdo, Dse, folios 346, and We, Folios 1——188. The translation 
was prepared by the Kasmirian Pandita Parahita Bhadra and 
the Tibetan interpreter Blo-ldan-Ses-rab in the model city of 
KaSmira. In the concluding lines of the work Dharmottara, the 
author of it is described as “ the excellent subduer of bad dis- 
putants (quibblers).”’* 


125. MUKTÁ-KUMBHA 
(AFTER 900 A.D.). 


Muktà-kumhha,* called in Tibetan Mu-tig-bum-pa, was the 
author of a work called Ksana-bhanga-siddhi-vyakhya, which is a 
commentary on Dharmottaracarya’s Ksana-bhanga-siddhi. Muk- 
tà-kumbha must have flourished after 847 A.D., when Dharmot- 
tara lived. 

The Ksana-bhanga-siddhi-vyakbya is called in Tibetan Skad- 
cig-ma-hjig-grub-pahi-rnam-hgrel. The Sanskrit original of the 
work appears to be lost, but a Tibetan translation* is embodied 
in the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ze, Folios 282—301. This version was 
ir parace oy the Indian sage Vināyaka and the interpreter-monk 

rags-hbyor-Ses-rab. 


126. ARCATA 
(agouT 900 A.D.). 


Guna-ratna Süri,* the famous Jaina author of the Saddarsana - 
samuccaya-vrtti, who lived in 1409 A.D., mentions the Tarkatika 
of Arcata.” Arcata is also mentioned by the Jaina philosopher 
Ratnaprabha Sari,’ the well-known author of Syadvadaratnakara- 
vatàrika, dated 1181 A.D. In the Jaina Nyüyüvatàra-vivrti^ it 
appears that Arcata criticised Dharmottaracarya who lived about 
847 A.D. Roughly speaking he flourished in the 9th century A.D. 


— —— ——— — — — — — 








! J have consulted the India Office copy. 
2 Saa Xa Ryge Enana |! (Estan-hgyur, Mdo, We, Folio 188). 
š Tho name Muktékumbha is restored from Tibetan. 
à I have consulted the work belonging to the India Office, London. ri 
& Vide Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana's Jaina Logic ander ** Gunaratna Siri. 
6 Vide Dr. Suali's edition of tho Saddaríana-samuccayn-* rtti, chapter 
Bauddha daráana. 
7 wwewwusg Sat | < geraj sefa: Asaan IRI...) (Syřdväda- 


ratnākarāvatīrikā, chap. i, p. 17, published in Jaina Yaéovijaya granthamRl& of 


€ Vide Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana's edition of the NyByüvatüra with vivrti 
which has been published by the Indian Research Society of Calcutta. 
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ta was ie author of the — work on Tao.: :— 
Xotp-bindu-vivaraga, called in Tibetan Gtan-tshigs-thigs-pahi- 
el-wa, being a commentary on the Hetu-bindu of Dharmakirti. 
Tho Sanskrit original of this work appears to be lost, but there 
exists a Tibetan translation in the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, She, Folios 

"areis It is divided into four chapters treating respectively 

of (1) Identity (in Tibetan: Ran-bshin, and in Sanskrit: Sva- 

bhava ) ; (2) Effect (in Tibetan: hbras-bu, and in Sanskrit: 
Karya) : (3) Non-perception (in Tibetan: Mi-dmigs-pa, and in 
Sanskrit : Anupalabdhi); and (4) Explanation of Six Characteris- 
ties (in Tibetan : Mtshan-iid-drug-béad- pa, and in Sanskrit: Sad- 
laksana-vyakhya). In the beginning of the work it is stated that 
Arcata was a Brahmaga, and from the concluding part it appears 
that he lived in KaSmira. The Tibetan version ends thus :— 

“In the city of Kasmira, the pith of Jambudvipa, the com- 
mentary (on the work) of Dharmakirti, who was the best of sages, 
was translated. From this translation of Pramàna the pith of 
holy doctrines, let the unlearned derive wisdom." ? 


E a 
— reata ) 


127. ASOKA 
(ABour 900 A D.). 


Asoka, otherwise known as Pandita Asoka or Acarya Asoka, 
is callec in Tibetan Mya-nan- med. It is stated that through his 
spiritual instructions * Candra-Gomin (q.v.) was able to behold the 
face of AvalokiteSvara the Lord of supreme mercy and Tara the 
saviouress. 

ASoka quotes Dharmottara* (q.v.) and must therefore have 


flourished after 847 A.D. We may approximately place him at 
about 900 A.D. 


—— — — 


—— 








— — — — ——— — — — 


l The volume She, containing this work, was brought down by the British 
Mission to Tibet in 1904. I borrowed it from the Government of India. 
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He wrote two logical treatises,' viz. Avayavi-nirakarana 
(Refutation of the whole) and Sdamanya-disana-dik-prasarua 
(Horizon of the refutation of generality extended). "The first work, 
viz. Avayavi-nirakarana, which begins with a salutation to Samanta- 
bhadra, upholds the theory that the whole (avayavi)is a mere 
collection of its parts (avayava) beyond which it has no separate 
existence.* There is no eternal relation? called inherence (sama- 
vaya) existing between a whole and its parts. 

"The second work, viz. Sámünya-düsana-dik-prasárità, begins 
with a resolution to oppose those who maintain that there isa — 
category named generality (s@manya) which, being one and eter- 
nal, abides in many individual objects. It is argued that though 
we can see fingers as individual things, we cannot see fingerness 
as a generality pervading all fingers. 

That Aégoka had to defend himself against the attacks of 
many Brihmana philosophers is evident from the last verse of 
his Avayavi-nirakarana which runs as follows :— 

'* Having uprooted the numerous thorns of criticism fabricated 
by wicked intellects, I have cleansed the broad moral path 
of our Teacher, Let people removing their spites, move on by 
this path.” * 

128. CANDRA GOMIN (JUNIOR). 
(aBouT 925 A.D.). 


Candra Gomin,* called in Tibetan: Zla-wa-dge-bsnen, was 

His life. born in a Ksatriya family in the east as 
Varendra (modern Rajshahye in Bengal). 
He was endowed with a very keen intellect and acquired distinc- 
tion in literature, grammar, logic, astronomy, music, fine arts 


— _.lëlëlël—_ = ———t— ÓMÁ— - 





i Tho two treatises Avayavi-nirakarana and Sümünya-düsana-dik-prasBrità 
are included in the ** Six Nyáya Tracts, edited by M.M. Hara Prasad Shastri in 


— the Bibliotheca Indica series, Calcutta. 


3? we watgcgua wea was wow qafa: | 
. (Avayavi-nirikarana, p. 78). 
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Auuu fæ? aut acura: werd i 
(Sümiünya-düsana-dik-prasürità, Calcutta, p. 64). 
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E (Avayavi-nirdkarane, p. O33). 
b Vide Tü&r&n&átha's Geschichte des Buddhismus von Schiefner, pp. 145—146, 


148—158 ; and — Io sapi edited in the original Tibetan by Sarat 
Chandra Das, Calcutta, pp. 95—96. 
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and the science of medicine, Under Acarya Sthiramati he learnt 
the Sütra and Abhidharma Pitakas of the Buddhist scripture, and 
was converted to Buddhism by the Vidyüádhara Acarya Asoka. 
He had an ardent faith in the Buddhist god Avalokiteávara and 
the goddess Tara.' He was offered in marriage a daughter of the 
king of Varendra. Being told that she was named Tara, which 
was the name of his tutelary deity, he, thinking it improper to 
accept her hand shrank from her with fear. Upon this the king 
became angry and put Candra Gomin into a chest which was 
thrown into the Ganges. The chest was carried down until it 
stopped at an island at the place where the Ganges flows into 
the ocean. Candra Gomin with deep reverence offered a prayer 
to goddess Tārā by whose blessing he got out of the chest He 
resided in the island, which was in course of time named 
Candra-dvipa * or the island of Candra. He as a Buddhist devotee 
(upasaka) established there stone-images of AvalokiteSvara and 
Tara At first only fishermen (kaivarta) settled in the island, but 
afterwards other people came to live there. Gradually the island 
became a town. 

There was another Candra Gomin called Candra Gomin the 
senior who went to Ceylon and on his way back found in 
Southern India, in the house of Vararuci, Naga Sesa’s (Patanjali's) 
Bhiasya on Panini’s grammar. Finding that it contained “ many 
words but few thoughts," he himself composed à commentary 
on Pānini, which was named Candra-vyàkarana.* Afterwards 
he came to Nalanda—the store-house of knowledge—and met 
there Candra-kirti, the famous commentator on the Madhya- 
mika Philosophy of Arya Nagarjuna. Candra Gomin himself 
was a follower of the Yogicara system expounded by Arya 
Asanga, While Candra Kirti and Candra Gomin entered upon 
philosophical discussions people used to observe*: ''Alas! the text 





i For Candra Gomin's ‘* Arya-Tari-antarbali-vidhi" vide Satis Chandra 
Vidyabhusana's Sragdhar&-stotra, Introduction, pp. xx. xxi. 

? Candra-dvipa is situated in the district of Barisal in South-eastern Bengal 
at a place where the Padma, which is a main outlet of the Ganges, falls into 
the ocean. WVürendra, in which Candra Gomin was born, is identical with the 
Rajshahye division in North-eastern Bengal through which the Padma flows. 

5 For Candra-vy&karana vide Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana’s KacclByana and 
= Sanskrit works on Literature, Grammar, Rhetoric and Lexicography, as pre- 
served in Tibet" in the Journal of the Asiatic Sciety of Bengal, new sories, Vol. iii, 
No. 2,1907. The Candra-vyikarana in the original Sanskrit has been printed in 


Germany. ~ 
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of Arya Nagarjuna is medicine to some but poison to others, 
whereas the text of invincible Arya Asanga is very ambrosia to 
all men.” It is further stated that Candra Gomin threw the origi- 
nal manuscript of his grammar into a well at Nalanda, thinking 
that it was not better than the one which Candra Kirti had 
written. At that time Tara and Avalokitesvara appeared before 
him saying: ** Though Candra Kirti is overwhelmed with pride as 
a sage, your work is more useful than all others and will do im- 
mense good to the world." They raised the manuseript from this 
well, which was thence reputed as ‘‘Candra’s well" (in Sanskrit: 
Candra-kiipa and in Tibetan: Tsandrahi-khron-pa), the water of 
which was wont to be drunk by people in the belief that thereby 
"their intellect would become sharp. Candra Kirti was, however, 
a great admirer of Candra Gomin. When the latter arrived at 
Nalanda the monks refused to give him a reception, saying that 
it was not proper for priests to welcome a mere devotee (upasaka). 
Hearing this, Candra Kirti brought three chariots, two of which 
were occupied by himself and Candra Gomin respectively. while 
in the third was placed an image of Manjusri, the Buddhist god of 
learning. The chariots passed through the town in a great 
procession, attended by the whole body of priests who came really 
to recite hymns to Manjuári, but apparently to accord a fitting 
welcome to Candra Gomin.' It is not known as to whether the 
Candra Gomin lived at a time when Sila, son of Sri Harsa, reigned 
in Kanoj and Simha of the Licchavi dynasty reigned in Varendra. 
The famous poet Ravi Gupta was a contemporary of Bharsa, 
son of Simha. Sri Harsa seems to be the same as king Harsa 
Vardhana who was a contemporary of Hwen-thsang and reigned 
in 647 A.D. His son Sila seems, on a rough calculation, to 
have reigned in 700 A.D., when his contemporary Candra Gomin 
must also have lived. Jaina Hema Candra Sari, who lived during 
1088—1172 A.D., refers to Candra Gomin while Jayāditya,* the 
famous author of the Kasika-vrtti, who died in 661—662 A.D... 
does not mention him. This may be explained on the supposi- 
tion that Candra Gomin lived after Jayaditya, but preceded 
Hema Candra. 

— "The other Candra Gomin called Candra Gomin the junior 
seems to have lived about 925 A.D., as his preceptor Arya Asoka 
(q.v.) flourished about 900 A.D. It is not known with certainty 
as to whether Candra Gomin, the author of Candra Vyakarana, 
was identical with the sage of that name who was acontem- 





————awF. 


| Vide D beam-ljon-bzan, pp- 95—96. 

2 Vide SE aor E. Kielhorn's ** Indra Gomin and other grammarians’ in 
the Indian Antiquary, Vol. xv, June 1886, pp. ISL, 184. 

* Vide Takakusu's I-tsing, p. lvii. 
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porary of Candra Kirti. But it may be asserted safely that 
ndra Gomin, the logician, was different from either. 


— . Candra Gomin was the author of the following work on 

— Logie: Nyüyáloka-siddhi, or Nyaya-siddhyaloka, called in Tibetan : 

= Rigs-pa-grub-pahi-sgron-ma, signifying “a lamp of logical rea- 
= soning.” The Sanskrit original of this work appears to be lost, 

|» but there exists a Tibetan translation! in the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, 
Ze, folios 200—201. The translation was prepared by Pandita 
Sr. Sita-prabha and the interpreter-monk Vairocana. 


129, PRAJSNAKARA GUPTA 
(aBouT 940 A.D.). 


Prajüákara Gupta,* called in Tibetan Ses-rab-hbyun-gnas- 
sbas, lived at the time of Maha Pala, who died in 940 A.D. He 
was a lay devotee and is quite different from Prajnákara Mati, 
who was a monk and keeper of the southern gate of the univer- 
sity of Vikrama-$ilà during the reign of Canaka in 983 A.D. 
Prajnakara Gupta was the author of the following works :— 


P:ramánga-vürtikülabkàra, called in Tibetan Tshad-ma-rnam- 
hgrel-gyi-rgyan, which is a commentary on the Pramana-vartika 
of Dharmakirti. The Sanskit original of this work appears to be 
lost, but there exists a Tibetan translation ® which is divided into 
two parts. The first part extends over Folios 1—352 of volume 
Te, and the second part Folios 1—328 of volume She of the 
Bstan-hgyur, section Mdo. The translation was prepared by the 
great KaSmirian Pandita Bhayya-raja and the Tibetan interpre- 
ter Blo-ldan-ses-rab. Subsequently, it was looked through by 
Sumati and the interpreter Blo-ldan-Ses-rab. The translation has 
the advantage of having been assisted by numerous sages of the 
great monastery of Vikramasila in Middle India, under the super- 
vision of the great wise Pandita Sri Sunaya-éri Mitra and also of 
the wise Pandita Kumaraáéri of the model city of KaSmira. 

Sahfivalambha-niscaya, called in Tibetan Lhan-cig-dmigs-pa- 
fes-pa, signifying * the ascertainment of objects and their know- 
ledge arising together." The Sanskrit original of this work 
appears to be lost,but there exists a Tibetan translation * in the 
Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ze, Folios 301—308, The translation was 
prepared by the Nepalese Pandita Santi Bhadra and the Tibetan 
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* Vide Tür&n&tha's Geschichte des Buddhismus -von Schiofner, pp. 230, 
235; and Dpag-beam-ljon-bzafi, p#116. | 


31 ted this work in the monastery of Labrang in Sikkim, which I visited 
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dnterpreter-monk Sakya-hod of the village of Sen-dkar in the 
province of Hbro (Do). 


" 130. AcXRYA JETARI 
(940—980 A.D ). 


JJ gJetüri! or Acürya Jetári, called in Tibetan Dgra-las-rgyal-wa, 
was born of a Brihmana family. His father, Garbhapaáda, lived 
in Varendra at the court of Raja Sanitana, who was a vassal to 
the Pala kings of Magadha. Being expelled by his kinsmen, 
Jetüri became a Buddhist devotee and worshipped MafijuSri, 
by whose grace he became a perfect master of sciences. He re- 
ceived from king Maha Pala the royal diploma of Pandita of the 
University of Vikrama&ilà. 

The famous Dipankara or Srijfana Atiša is said, when very 
young, to have learnt five minor sciences from Jetari. Maha Pala 
reigned up to 940 A.D. and Dipankara was born in 980 A D. 
Their contemporary, Jetari, must have lived between those dates * 

He was the author of the following works * on Logic ;— 

Hetu-tattva-upadesa, called in Tibetan Gtan-tshigs-k yi-de-kho- 
- na-fhiid-bstan-pa, signifying '* instruction on the real nature of the 
middle term in a syllogism." The Sanskrit original of this work 
appears to be lost, but there exists a Tibetan translation in the 
Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ze, Folios 344—354. The translation was 
prepared by the Indian sage Pandita Kumiara-kalasa and the 
Tibetan interpreter-monk Sakya-hod. 

Dharma dharmi-vini$caya, called in Tibetan Chos-dan-chos- 
can-gtan-la-dwab-pa, signifying ** determination of the minor and 
major terms." The Sanskrit original of this work appears to be 
lost, but there exists a Tibetan translation in the Bstan-hgyur, 
Mdo, Ze, Folios 354—359. 

Balavatara-tarka, called in Tibetan Bis-wa-hjug-pahi-rtog-ge, 
signifying **children's introduction to Logic." The Sanskrit origi- 
nal of this work appears to be lost, but there exists a Tibetan 
translation inthe Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ze, Folios 359—372. The 
translation was prepared by the Indian sage Naga Raksita and 
the Tibetan interpreter of the province of Sum-pa (in Amdo) 
named Dpal-mchog-dan-pohi-rdo-rje. The work begins thus :— 

'* Who by the lustre of his sermon has completely dispersed 
and cleared the veil of the gloom of ignorance, who is a single 


| Vide T&rünütha's Geschichte des Buddhismus von Schiefner, pp. 230—233 : 


and Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan, p. 116. 
E Vide tho ** Journal ™ of the Buddhist Text Socioty of Calcutta, vol. i, part i, 
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131. ` JINA 
—— (anovuT 940 A.D.). 


Ë Jina, called in Tibetan Rgyal-wa-can, was the author of the 
following work :— 


Pramüna-vártikülanbküra-t!kü, called in Tibetan Tshad- ma- 
 rnam-hgrel-g yi rgyan-gyi-hgrel- -bSad, a voluminous work, the 
- Tibetan version of which occupies volumes De and Ne of the 

Bstan-hgyur, section Mdo. This version was prepared by Pandita 
Dipankara Raksita of Vikramasila (who arrived in Tibet in 1045 
A.D.) and the Tibetan interpreter, Byan-chub-Ses-rab of Shan- 
shun. 

Jina, the author of the original work, is probably the same 

as Jina Bhadra of Konkana,* who was a contemporary of Vàgi- 
&varakirti, about 940 A.D. 


132. RATNAKIRTI 
(Anour 940—1000 A.D.). 


Ratnakirti,* called in Tibetan Rin-chen-grags, was a Professor 
at the University of Vikrama-sila. As he was a teacher of Ratna- 
kara Santi (q.v.) he must have flourished about 950 A.D. This 
Ratnakirti, designated as Mahapandita, deeply erudite, is different 
from the sage of that name who was patronised by King Vimala 
Candra of Bengal, Kamarüpa and Tirhut about 650 A.D. 

Ratnakirti criticises the views of Dharmottara,* Nyàya- 
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2 Vide Tü&r&nütha's Geschichte des Buddhismus von Schiofner, p 235. 
5 Vide Tür&nBtha's Geschichte des Buddhismus von Schiefner, pp. 234—235, 
and 172, 174: also Dpag-bsam-ljon-bxan, p. 105, edited by Sarat Chandra Das, 
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" bhisana' and Vacaspati Misra* on the subjects of apoha (exclu- 
sion) and ksana-bhanga (momentariness). 

He wrote two logical treatises,’ viz. Apohasiddhi and Ksana- 

 bhabgasiddhi, one of which begins with a salutation to Lokanatha 
and the other to Samanta Bhadra. The first work, which deals 
with the doctrine of apoha *, propounds that a word while denoting 
a thing positive excludes it from all other things different from 
it, that is, a word bears a negative denotation along with a posi- 
tive one. The second work” attempts, through affirmative and 
negative inferences, to prove that all things are momentary by 
showing that they do not require three moments for their produc- 
tion, continuance and destruction. : 

j Ratnakirti is said to have written two other treatises, viz. 
Sthirasiddhidtsana * and Citridvaitasiddhi 


133. Ratna VAJRA 
(anout 979—1040 A.D.). 


Ratnavajra,’ called in Tibetan Rin-chen-rdo-rje, was born 

in a Brahmana family in Kasmira. His ancestors were deeply 

_ versed in the $üstra of the Tirthikas. His father, Hari Bhadra, 
was the first convert to Buddhism in his family. Ratnavajra, 
who was an wpasaka (lay devotee), studied by himself up to the 
36th year of his life all the Buddhist sutras, mantras, and sciences. 
After this he came to Magadha and Vajrasana (Buddha-Gaya) 








waa wea yine waa wwe fafufacyl) xawifamu- 
warna waranty w A- ARIER | ! 
(Apohasiddhi, pp. 16—17). 
| qara qey gupíeuwu wuwwimiürwawpcerrwwusuuwswi «fu 
urere qI W Than .. 
(Apohasiddhi, pp. 11, 14. Also Ksana-bhangasiddhi, p. 58.) 
3 wmupdvex area: nfsaep Wa... 
(Apohasiddhi, p. 4, pp. 7, 8, 10). Also Ksanpa-bhangasiddhi, p. 55, Calcutta 
edition. ) | | 
š The Apohasiddhi and Kes&na-bhangasiddhi are included in the ** Six Buddhist 
NyBya Tracts,” edited by M.M. Hara Prasad Sh&stri in the Bibliotheca Indica 
series, Calcutta. 


` wugrfercsrewres fafura Aaaa: arts wicumrefenrs fam waq 
fatmeifafu. wamrapaq: d I ue | 
(Apohasiddhi, p. 3, Calcutta edition ). 
P gaa: sauna «urere mtu 
g vw diuffewiw!|euwg Tawa: ü 
(Ksane-bhangasiddhi, p. 77. Calcutta edition ). 
6 Ksanabhangasiddhi, pp. 08, 71. 
1 Vide Türüán&tha's Geschichte des Buddhismus von Schiefner, p. 210. 
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^—- here he beheld the face of Cakra-sarivara,  Vajravaràhi and 

-~ many other deities, by whose sane he completely mastered the 
_ Buddhist śāstras. He received the royal diploma of the University 


- 


of Vikramaéilà and was appointed a gate-keeper of the university. 
_ Afterwards he came back to Kasmira, whence he went through 
Udyana (Kabul) to Tibet, where he was known by the name of 
Acarya. He flourished during the reign of Canaka, and his ap- 
_ proximate date may be placed between 970 A.D. and 1040 A.D. 
— He was the author of the following work :— 

Yukti-prayoga, called in Tibetan Rigs-pahi-sbyor-wa, signify- 
ing “application of reasoning.’ The Sanskrit original of this 
-work appears to be lost, but there exists a Tibetan translation! in 
the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ze, Folios 372—373. The translation was 
prepared by the Indian sage Sri Subhüti-&inta and the interpre- 

ter-monk of Shu-chen, named Tin-ne-hdsin-bzan-po. 


134. .JrNA MITRA 
(ABOUT 1025 A.D.). 


Jina Mitra* was a native of Kasmira who, together with 
Sarvajna Deva, Dàna-&ila and others, visited Tibet and helped 
the Tibetans in the work of translating Sanskrit books into 
Tibetan. Jina Mitra lived about 1025 A.D., when his contempo- 
rary king Mahi Pala reigned in Bengal. He wrote the undermen- 
tioned work on Logic :— 


Nyüya-bindu-pindártha, called in Tibetan Rigs-pahi-thigs-pahi- 
don-bsdus-pa, which contains the purport of Dharmakirti's Nyàya- 
bindu. The Sanskrit original of this work is lost, but there 
exists a Tibetan translation? in the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, She, Folios 
115—116. The translation was prepared by the Indian teacher 
Surendrabodhi, and the interpreter of Shuchen, named Vande-ye- 
Ses-sde. 

135, DANASTLA 
(apovuT 1025 A.D .). 


Dànaá&ila,* also called Danaérila, was born in Káámira about 
1025 A.D., when Mahi Pala II was reigning in Bengal. He was 
a contemporary of Parahita Bhadra, Jina Mitra, Sarvajna Deva 
and Tilopa. He visited Tibet and co-operated in the propaganda 





. ^ l have consulted the Tibetan version in the possession of the India Office, 
London. ` | ' 
è Vide Tü&r&n&tha's Geschichte des Buddhismus von Schiefner, p. 226; and ~ 
Dpag-bsarn-ljon-bzah, pp. xcvi, 116. 
* I have consulted the India Office 





| copy. 
__ 4 Vide Tür&n&tha's Geschichte des Buddhismus von Schiefner, pp. 225—226 ; 
and Dpag-beam-ljon-bzan, p. xlvi. — — ; è r P. | 
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ations of Sanskrit books into Tibetan. He was the 
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thor of the following work on Logic :—— 


|  Pustaka-püthop& ya, called in Tibetan Gles-bam-bklag-pahi-thabs, 

signifying the method of reading books. The Sanskrit original 
of this work appears to be lost, but there exists a Tibetan trans- 

lation ' in the stan-hgyur, Mdo, Ze, Folio 270. "The translation 
was prepared by the author himself. 


136. JNANA-Ski MITRA 
(anour 1040 A.D.). 


Jüàna-&ri Mitra,? designated as a great pillar of the Univer- 
sity of Vikrdmasila, was born in Gauda. He was at first admitted 
into the Sravaka school of Buddhism, but afterwards imbibed faith 
in the Mahayana. Dipankara or Sri-jiana Atisa (born in 980 A D.) 
is said to have been much indebted to him. Jñāna-śrī Mitra was 
appointed a gate-keeper of the university of Vikramasilà by 

"naka who reigned in Magadha. Jiana-Ssri Mitra was attached to 
the University of Vakramasila even in 1040 A.D. when Dipankara 
Atisa left for Tibet. Naropa while visiting Vikramasila got 


M 


down from his conveyance leaning on the right arm of Atisa and 


left arm of JnAna-Sri Mitra. The Hindu philosopher Madhava- 
carya in the 14th century quotes? Jnàna-sri, who is perhaps the 
same as Jnána-ári Mitra. He was the author of the following 
work on Logic :— 

Karya-kirana bhüva-siddhi, called in Tibetan Rgyu-dan-hbras- 


MEUS owo-grub-pa. signifying ‘establishment of the relation of 


cause and effect.’ The Sanskrit original of this work appears to 
be lost, but there exists a Tibetan translation * in the Bstan-hgyur, 
Mdo, Ze, Folios 413—-415. The translation was prepared by the 
reat Indian sage Kumara Kalasa and the interpreter-monk 
kya-hod. Subsequently, it was retouched and published by the 
Nepalese Pandita Ananta-sri and the interpreter-monk afore-men- 
tioned. 


— — 


i I have consulted the India Office copy 3 
2 Vide Tar'natha’s Geschichte des Buddhismus von Schiefner, pp. 235—224? ; 
and Mus vn ljon- bzan. pp. 117—129. 


ide the Sarvadaráana-sarograha, chapter on BHBauddha-«laráíana :— 
qum Baraat 
wq Sq aq Sfaqs uu mayt wu WII wH? 
uwmfatcermaemtu faa. aa feet a Wr 
arges Parwrenwr waaay feaifee 77 | 
gui suuremat: sru w Cesta ú 
é T have consulted the India Office copy. 
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137. JNAyA-SRt BHADRA 
(4ABOovT 1050 A.D.). 


— Jana-Sri Bhadra,' called in Tibetan Ye-Ses-dpal-bzan-po, 
was a great logician. He was born in a Braihmana family of 
Ká&mira* and became afterwards a convert to Buddhism. As 
junior to Naropa he lived about 1050 A.D. He visited Tibet 
where he was employed in translating Sanskrit books into Tibetan. 
In the land of the Lamas he was well known under the name of 
'"Kha-che-jnàna-$ri "'* or Kasmirian Jüána-ári. He was the 
author cf the following work on Logic :— 


Pramfina viniscaya-tikaà * called in Tibetan Tshad-ma-rnam- 
par-nes-pahi-herel-bsad, which is a commentary on the Pramana- 
vinigcaya of Dharmakirti and which begins with a salutation to 
Sarvajia. "The Sanskrit original of this work appears to be lost, 
but there exists a Tibetan translation in the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, 
We, Folios 188—322. Thetranslation was prepared by the author 


himself with the co-operation of the interpreter-monk Chos-kyi- 
brtson-bgrus. 


138, RATNAKARA SANTI 
(ABOUT 1040 A.D.). 


Ratnikara Santi, called Kaliküla-sarvajftia, was known to 
the Tibetans as Acárya Santi orsimply Sántipa. He was ordained 
in the order of the Sarvastivada school of Odantapura, and 
learnt the Sūtra and Tantra at VikramaSilA from Jetàri, Ratna- 
kirti^ and others. Thereafter he was appointed by King Canaka 
(who died in 983 A.D.) to be a gate Keeper of the University of 
Vikramasila, where he defeated the Tirthika disputants. At the 
invitation of the king of Ceylon he visited that island where he 
spread the Buddhist doctrine. He was the author of a work on 


— — o 


L Jifina-é6ri Bhadra was perhaps the same as Jü&na-siddha Bhadra mentioned 
in the Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan, p. 117. 

* Vide the Colophon of Pram@na-viniécaya-tik& Vide also Satis Chandra 
Vidyabhusana’s ** Indian Logic as preserved in Tibet, No. 3"' inthe Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, New series, Vol. iii, No. 7, 1907. 

5 Vide Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan, p. 408. 

* ] consulted the Tibetan version of this work in the monastery of Labrang 
in Sikkim. 

5 Vide Tür&nBtha's Geschichte des Buddhismus von Schiefner, pp. 234, 235; 
and Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan, pp. 117, cx. The Tibetan equivalent for the name 


Ratn&kara Santi is Ray Sage gaan ea | 


5 This Ratnakirti is different from the sage of that name who was patronised 
by King Vimala Candra of Bengal, Kümarüpa and Tirhut, about 050 A.D. (vide 
T&rin&ütha's Geschichte des Buddhismus von Schief ner, pp. 172. 174; D -baam lion- 
bzan, p eer Caleutta edition; and my discussion under the head Vinita Deva 
in the Buddhist Logic). This earlier Ratnakirti, known through a commentary 


on the M yamak&Rvatára, wrote Knalvüna-kR and Dharmavi- nióca 
bodied | Sg tog rom whiting Mdo, Ku. nde š: " ni sr 
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a (prosody) called Chando-ratnakara! and of the following 


Pfr- => Ae e fs [c ape zu 
works* on Logic :— ` 


|  Wifüapti-mátra siddhi, called in Tibetan Rnam-par-rig-pa- 
tsam-flid-do-grub-pa, signifying ‘establishment of a mere com- 
munication of knowledge.” The Sanskrit original of this»work ap- 
pears to be lost, but there exists a Tibetan translation in the 
Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ze, Folios 335—338. The translation was 
prepared by the Nepalese Pandita Santi Bhadra, and the Tibetan 
interpreter-monk Sakya-hod of the province of Hbro (Do). Sub 
sequently, it was published by the same Pandita and Klog-skya- 
&es-rab-brtsegs. 

Antar-vyi pti," called in Tibetan Nan-gi-khyab-pa, signifying 
‘internal inseparable connection.’ It is embodied in the Bstan- 
hgyur, Mdo, Ze, Folios 338—344. The translation was prepared 
by the Indian sage Kumara Kalasa and the interpreter-monk 
Sakva-hod. The work argues that the inseparable connection 
between the middle term and the major term can be conceived 
without the aid of an example in which the things signified by the 
two terms co-abide, nay, without the aid even of a minor term. in 


which we are to prove the co-presence of the things, e.g. fiery be- 
cause smoky. 


| 139. YAMAÁRI 
(anouT 1050 A.D.). 


Yamāri was specially versed in Grammar and Logic. But 
he was very poor. Once, being unable to support his family and 
children, he came to Vajrasana (Buddha-Gaya). There he related 
his poverty to a Yogin, who replied: ‘‘ You Pandits despise 
Yogins and do not solicit dharma from them, hence this has come 
to pass.” Saying this, he uttered the Vasudhara benediction in 
virtue of which Yamaüri rose to opulence. He afterwards received 
the royal diploma of the University of Vikramasila.* He lived 
during the time of Naya Pala who reigned in 1050 A.D. He was 
the author of the following work :— 


—— — —— — À— 


1 For an account of the Chandoratn&kara soe Snuntischandra Vidyvabhusana' s 
s Sanskrit works on Literature, Grammar, Rhetoric and Lexicography as pre 
served in Tibet,” in J.A.S. B.. New series, vol. III, no 2, 1907. 

* The volume Ze of the Batan-heyur, section Mdo, containing I&atnükara 
Santi’s works, was lent to me by the India Office, London. 

3 The Sanskrit original of ' AntarvyA&pti' or more fully ` Antarvy4pti-samar- 
thana’ has recently been edited by M.M Hara Prasad Shastri, M.A , C.LE.. of Cal- 


A eutta, in the Bibliothecs Indica series. It begins thus: — g ganf «antic 


afaacermmrHPapq AT wastaquug) rd CAERA: | 
garnet RCTS Has | It ends thus:—q=waifgenua Satareta | we 
xa raa eae rae n 

+ Vide Tüár&nütha's Geachichte des Buddhismus von Schiefner, pp. 247, 253 
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MEDI called in Tibetan Tshad-ma- 
han Bray an-gyi-hgrel-báad, which is an annotation on the 
DAADE VACERIARkATS of Prajiakara Gupta. The Sanskrit 
original of this work appears to be lost, but there exists a very 
voluminous Tibetan translation which covers volumes Phe. pp. 
104—342 and the whole of volumes Be, Me, and Tse of the Bstan- 
hgyur, Mdo. The translation was prepared by Pandita Sumati and 
the interpreter Blo-1dan-&es-rab in the monastery of Sfie-than near 
Lhasa. The volume Be ends thus:—“ From the immeasurable 
merit acquired by me by composing this regular annotation, may 
the world, subduing its adversary death, obtain the indestructible 
and perfected Nirvana.” ! 






140. SANKARANANDA 
(aBOUT 1050 AD.). 


Sankaránanda,* called in Tibetan Bde-byed-dgah-wa, was 
born in a Brihmana family in Kasmira. He was learned in all 
sciences, and was above all an expert in Logic. He intended to 
write an original work on Logic refuting Dharmakirti, but in a 
dream he was told by Manjuéri: ‘‘ Since Dharmakirti is an Arya 
(an elect), one cannot refute him, and if thou seest m stake in 
him, it is the mistake of thine own understanding." Tihereupon 
Sankarananda repented and composed a commentary on Dharma- 
kirti's Pramana-virtika in seven chapters. He flourished š during 
the time of Naya Pala, who reigned in 1050 A.D. He was the 
author of the following works on Logic :— 

Pramana-vartika -tika, called in Tibetan Tshad-ma-rnam- 
hgrel-gyi-herel-bsad, being an annotation on the Pramana-vartika 
of Dharmakirti. ‘The Sanskrit original of this work appears to be 
lost, but there exists a Tibetan translation * which covers volumes 
SE pages 103--354 and Phe, pages 1—104 of the Bstan-hgyur, 

do. 


i farne dome SN gare aay || 
— es Aq QNgqaa qe s n 
Rar Em ha Aa El eg Ena R yy 
Ray azg naaa Sac faux Am n 
(Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Be, folio 303). 
* Vide Tür&nütha's Geschichte des Buddhismus von Schiefmer, pp. 247. 349 : 
and Dpag-beam- ljon bzan, pp. 107, 120. 
me maintain that Sankerinanda was a personal pupil of Dharmakirti. On 
this point Lama T ír&nfitha observes:—'* The Br&hmana Sankarinanda appeared 


owe rs later timo, and to call him a personal pupil of Dharmakirti would be 
ell, Po confusion," —Tar&nüStha's Geechichte dea uddhismus von Schiefner, 


+]J SERNA apio moriti tbe monita oT NNI) in Sikkim, in 1907. 
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. Sambandha-pariksanusira, called in Tibetan Hbrel-pa-brtag- 
pahi-rjes-su-hbran wa, which is a commentary on the Sambandha- 
|. pariksà of Dharmakirti. The Sanskrit original of this work 
. appears to be lost, but there exists a Tibetan translation' in 
the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ze, Folios 24—39. The translation was 
prepared- by the great Indian Pandita Parahita, and the Tibetan 
» Aer er monk Dgah-wahi-rdo-rje. 

à he work begins thus :— 

* By whom connection with the world has been renounced, 
in whom there are no “ I” and “ mine," who is called free from 
concerns—to that Omniscient One I bow down.” * 

Apohasidchi, called in Tibetan Sel-wa-grub-pa, signifying 
“ establishment of a thing by the exclusion of its opposites” The 

‘Sanskrit original of hss work appears to be lost, but there exists a 
Tibetan translation? in the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ze, Folios 308—334. 
The translation was prepared by the KaSmirian Pandita Manora- 
tha and the Tibetan interpreter Blo-Idan-Ses-rab in the incompar- 
able city of Kasmira. i 

The work opens thus :— 

“ The Omniscient One who is free from all mistakes and who 
looks to the interests of living beings in all times, saluting him 
- and relying on his mercy, I elucidate the puzzle of ‘self’ and 

— ‘others’ connected with the doctrine of A poha.” * 
Pr.tibandrba-siddhi, called in Tibetan lIbrel-pa-grub-pa, signi- 
fying ‘‘establishment of the causal connection." The Sanskrit 
original of this work appears to be lost. but there exists a 
Tibetan translation * in the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ze, Folios 334 — 335. 
^ "The translation was prepared by Pandita Bhagya-raja and the 
interpreter Blo-Idan-&es-rab. 
loc HTSDEERESENED UP | 
I! T have consulted the Tibetan version in the possession of India Office, 
London. 

2 marag yes ys JJ 

AM arag seag A lI 

magn aka as asa yE JJ 

1A SGA S 34 dara fu nu 


z (Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ze, folio 24). 




















s { have consulted the India Office copy. 
* J^ "ES ag aa ge qe asa 1! 
Ka MA EAS NO aQ s<: |! 
as aang s Raraaas s a3 J - 
P | asg gagara Ay ATs gara g a n 
3 | , (EFstan-bgyur, Mdo. Ze, folio 508). 


T — 5 | have consulted the India Office copy. 
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ny — 141. SUBHAKARA GUPTA ` 

übhakara Gupta was a disciple of Abhayakara Gupta, high- 
iest of the monastic University of Vikramaéilà. He flourished 
during the reign of Rama Pala' and resided for some time at 
the shrine of Etapuri erected by Rama Pála's wife. As the reign 
of Rama Pala commenced about 1080 A D. Subhakara Gupta 
must have lived at the end of the lith century A.D. 

"X He wrote a treatise on Logic in which he closely followed 
Dharmakirti. His logicial views are quoted and criticised by 


the Jaina logician Haribhadra Süri* who designates him as Subha 
Gupta 








142. MoKSAKARA GUPTA 
(ABOUT 1100 A D.). 


Moksakara Gupta, called in Tibetan Thar-pahi-hbyun-gnas- 
sbas, was the High-priest of the great monastery of Jagaddala* 
at the confluence of the Ganga (Padma) and the Karatoya (per- 
haps near Bogra in North Bengal). He seems to have flourished 
early in the 12th century A.D., after the termination of the 
rule of the Pala kings. He wrote the undermentioned work on 
Logic :— 

Tarka bhésa, called in Tibetan Rtog-gehi-skad, signifying 
‘technicalities of Logie.’ The Sanskrit original of this work 
appears to be lost, but there exists a Tibetan translation * in the 
Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ze, Folios 373—413. The translation was 
prepared by the interpreter-monk Dpal-Idan-blo-gros-brtan-po 
without the co-operation of any Pandita. The work is divided 
into three chapters named respectively :(1) Perception; (2) Infer- 


ence for one's own self ; and (3) Inference for the sake of others. 
It begins thus — ; 


— 


— — — — —— 


' k'araq an'ags Harya mre xus meon nás Se sq a a aqu s 
£c aam N'ELUSM k... 


(Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan, p. 120, edited by S. C. Das). 
* Haribhadra Süri observes :— 


www wrrñisrsgarfcw;i gua) CTS cepweruracgA faac era 
wwwiqga maip: SÜONWISÓ wrcWi ua | wUlwr«ü ww wpei ow] | 
: (Anekāntajaya-patātākātikā, p. 117). 




















‘CHAPTER IV. 
I The Decline of Buddhist Logic.! 
143. THE CONTENTIOUS SPIRIT OF Buppnuirsr LoGrc. 


Unlike the Jainas, the Buddhists, in upholding their logical 
tenets, offered a bold challenge to the Bràh. 
Antagonism between maņas. In the second century A.D., the 
Fr lorica ca. — — Brahmanic logician Aksapada brought out 
his comprehensive work on Logic called N ya- 
ya-sütra in which there was anexplanation of sixteen categories, 
including four means of valid knowledge and five members of a 
syllogism. The Buddhist logician Nagarjuna, who flourished in the 
3rd century A.D., affirmed in opposition to Aksapida that a svllo- 
gism consisted of three members only. The Brahmanic commen- 
tator Vitsyayana (about 400 A.D.) attempted in vain to defend the 
osition of Aksapida until he was overthrown by the Buddhist 
betian Dignāga who reduced the sixteen categorics of Nyàya- 
sūtra to one, viz. pramana, and the four means of valid knowledge 
to two, viz. pratyaksa and anumäāna. ‘ It was to dispel the error 
of Dignàga ” that the Brahmanic logician Uddyotakara wrote his 
Nyaya-vartika about 635 A.D. He in his turn was assailed by 
the Buddhist logician Dharmakirti who defended Dignàga. 

After Udd yotakara there occurred a long gap in the succes- 
sion of Brahmana writers on Logic until in the 9th century A.D. 
Vacaspati Misra wrote his Nyaya-vartika-tatparya-tika. By that 
time the Buddhist Logic had achieved a great triumph as is 
evident from the Buddhist writings of Devendra Bodhi, Sakya 
Bodhi, Vinita Deva, Ravi Gupta, Jinendra Bodhi, Santa Raksita, 
Kamala Sila. Kalyána Raksita and others. In the 9th and 
10th centuries Dharmottara, Ar ca and other Buddhist logicians, 
having attacked the Babana, authors, Udayanācārya, a Brāh- 
mana of Mithilà brought out, at the close of the 10th century 
A.D.. his Atma-tattva-viveka, etc., to refute the views of the 
Buddhists. ay a large number of logicians such as 





t Vide V. A. Smith's ** Early —— ot —— my ** Indian Missionaries 


to Foreign Lands in the Buddhistic Age’’; my papers on ''Tho influence of 
" in the Journal of the 
t III for 1898, on ** — E Thera—a learned PMi 
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J ina Mitra, Prajfüákara Gupta, Jetari, Sankaránanda and Moksà- 


kara Gupta appeared in the field to vindicate the Buddhist Logic 
from the attack of Brahmanas. For nearly 800 years from 300 
A.D. to 1100 A.D. the Buddhists fought valiantly against the 
Bràhmanas. But at last their principles of thought were almost 
entirely absorbed into the Brahmanic Logic which left no room 
for an independent existence of the Buddhist Logic. 





144. Loss or ROYAL PATRONAGE. 


From time to time Buddhism received encouragement and 
favour from the rulers. As already stated 


Patronage in the past- = ¿he first, second, third and fourth Buddhist 


Councils were held in Rajagrha, Vaisali, Pataliputra and Jalan- 


dhara under the patronage of kings Ajata śatru (about 490 B.C.), 
 Kalà&oka (about 390 B.C.), Asoka (255 B.C.)and Kaniska (about 


-78 A.D.) respectively. The Greco-Bactrian king Menander sup- 


ported Buddhism, which he accepted as his religion about 150 B.C. 
King Sri Harsa of Kanauj (606—647 A D.) while revering Siva and 
the Sun entertained a special faith in Buddha whose doctrines he 
defended with much care and enthusiasm. 

|. "The Buddhist logician Nagarjuna (about 300 A.D.) received 
help from Satavahana, a king of the Andhra dynasty. Vasuban- 
dhu, another Buddhist logician, was patronised in the 5th century 
A.D. by certain kings of the Gupta dynasty, viz, Kumara Gupta, 
Skanda Gupta, Pura Gupta and Baladitya. Dignaga, the fore- 


. most of Buddhist logicians, was backed up about 500 A.D. by 


King Sinha Varman of the Pallava dynasty. 

4 — Though Sasanka Narendra Gupta, King of Central Bengal 
and a worshipper of Siva, burnt the Bodhi tree at Buddha- 
Gaya, destroyed the foot-prints of Buddha at Pataliputra and 
smashed numerous Buddhist temples and monasteries about 600 
A.D., Buddhism could not be totally extirpated by him. The 
kings of the Pala dynasty, who ruled in Bengal and Behar dur- 
ing 750—1119 A.D., were Buddhists who bestowed great patron- 
age on the Buddhist teachers and monastic communities. 

Since the middle of the 6th century A.D. a great change took 

» » — place in religion in the Deccan wies the 
— auci o peste RA "d- secession of the Calukya kings on the throne 
Mm oem ns at Vatapi. Buddhism, which had a strong- 
hold there, slowly declined and was gradually superseded by Jain- 
ism and Brahmanism. During the two hundred years of Cálukya 
rule the Pauranic forms of Brahmanism grew in popularity. 

Numerous temples dedicated to Siva or Visnu were built 
and many manuals of worship were compiled. The Rastrakita 
King Amoghavarsa, whose reign extended from 815 A.D. to at 
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) * ast 8' A.D., was a follower of Digambara Jainism. Under him 
— and his suecessors Buddhism languished until it finally disappeared 
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73. n the 12th century A.D. 
— —* Unlike the earlier kings the later rulers of the Pallava dvn- 
—  asty, from the lOth century onwards, became worshippers of 
ac. — whose emblem the bull was adopted by them as their family 
- crest. 
In 1019 A.D. Gàngeya Deva of the Cedi race set up a 
Revival of Br&hman- Kingdom in Tirhut (Mithila). He died in 
ism in Mithila, 1040 A.D. and was succeeded by his son 
Karna Deva who was a contemporary of Naya Pala about 
1038—1065 A.D.) Nanya Deva who was a Pramara Ksatriya 
of Karnata succeeded Karna Deva and reigned in Mithila from 
1089—1125 A.D. ‘These kings, who overthrew Buddhism, brought 
about the revival of Brahmanism in Mithila. 
Vijaya Sena, a member of the Karnataka Ksatriya race and 
a contemporary of Nanya Deva of Mithila, 
wrested from the Pala kings a large part of 
Bengal about 1119 A.D. Vijaya and his 
successors Vallala Sena, Laksmana Sena and others who ruled in 
Bengal up to 1197 A.D. re-established the Brahmanic religion in 
Bengal in opposition to their predecessors the Pala kings who 
had been Buddhists. 
Buddhism having thus lost all patronage, the Buddhist 
Logic could not prosper. 


Brühmanic revival in 
| l. 


145. ADVENT OF THE MAHOMEDANS. 


The Mahomedan invasion is said to have exerted a consider- 

; able influence on the disappearance of 

ee ee in K5& Buddhism from India. About 1021 A.D. 

a the Hindu Shahiya dynasty of Kàšmira was 

extirpated by the Mahomedans, and during the two centuries 

following there occurred great political disorders in the country. 
These circumstances led to the decline of Buddhism in KaSmira. 

Lama Taranatha, while speaking of Kamala Raksita. observes 

that Magadha, a stronghold of Buddhism, 

he — in Bengal was attacked by the I UC RS (Mahomedans) 

! at the end of the 10th century A.D. while 

the Buddhist University of Vikramasila was burnt by Bakhtiar 

Khiliji about 1197 A D. A large proportion of the Buddhist 

population thought it expedient to embrace the Mahomedan 

faith. The Buddhists having in large numbers turned Mahome- 

dans, it became impossible for their Logic to attain a further 


development. Ld» 
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146. Tur BRAHMANIC PREACHERS. 


In the seventh century A.D. and onwards many Brahmanic 
P ther I die pec began to flourish in Southern 
| ndia to revive the Brahmanic religion 
there. The attempts made by Kumarila Bhatta (about 630 A.D) 
and Sankaracirya (about 785 A.D.) to re-establish the Brahmanic 
faith there are too well known to need a detailed notice. Early 
in the 12th century A.D. Raminuja, the celebrated Vaisnava 
preacher, flourished in Sriperumátur, 18 miles east-north east of 
Kaàncipura (Conjeeveram), and converted the kings of the Calukya 
and Cola dynasties to his religion. 
As regards Northern India, [ have already referred to the 
- ; efforts made by Udayaniacarya of Mithila 
n pray Tun dia. in the 10th century to — Buddhism 
by the Brahmanic faith. It is a matter of common knowledge 
how A.D. Caitanya founded the Vaisnava 
sect in Bengal and Sankara Deva founded the Mahapurusia sect 
in Assam. It is not necessary to give here a detailed account of 
the other sects that were founded in India to supplant Buddhism. 
The Brahmaniec faith of new orders being thus established, 


- there were left very few Buddhist writers who could continue to 


work in the field of Logic. 


147. SHELTER IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


While Buddhism was undergoing persecution in India, it was 
accorded a warm reception in foreign countries. Thousands of 
enterprising monks visited Nepal, Tibet, China, Mongolia, Corea, 
Japan, Ceylon, Burmah, Siam, Sumatra, Java, etc., where they 
were cordially welcomed and accepted as revered preceptors. The 
Buddhist monks being thus attracted in large numbers, to 
foreign countries. the field of Buddhist Logic in India was entirely 
deserted and suffered to grow wild and barren. 

Buddha instructed his followers, the monks, to take up the lives 

of missionaries, saying: “Go ye, Bhikkhus 

Spread of Buddhism and wander forth for the gain of the many, 
— Asia, Europe. an the welfare of the many, in compassion for the 
"TE: world, for the good, for the gain, for the 
welfare of gods and men. Proclaim, O Bhikkhus, the doctrine glori- 
ous  Preach ye a life of holiness, perfect and pure. Following 
this instruetion many monks turned missionaries. From the nirvana 
of Buddha to the middle of the third century B.C. the Buddhist mission- 
aries were busily engaged in carrying on their propaganda in India. It 
was about 260 B.C. that Buddhism was carried abroad. The Maurya 
emperor Asoka despatched missionaries not only to all his protected 
states such as those of the Gandharas and Kambojas, but also to the 
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lelleni ` monarchies of the ons ———— (Graeco -Bactria), Syria, 
Egypt. Xp Macedonia and Ep eed verned respectively by Diodo- 
Antiochos Theos, Ptolemy elphos, Magas, Antiogonos 


Gor natas and Alexander as is evident pes his edicts. 
|. To preach Buddhism in Ceylon Asoka sent his own son Mahinda 
N Cevlo and own daughter Sanghamittà with a num- 
Buddhism in Ceylon. Lor of priests to that island. Among the 
numerous learned missionaries that subsequently visited Ceylon the 
names of Buddha Ghosa of Gaya (about 431 A.D.) and Anuruddha 
Thera of Kaficipura (12th century A D.) deserve.a special notice. 
Strabo the historican tells us that a Buddhist monk named 
Zarmana Chagos (Sramanücárya), a native of 
Embassy at Rome. Barygaza (Broach) near Guzerat, went at 
the "bead of an embassy from the Indian king Poros to the court 
of Augustus Caesar at Rome about 29 B.C. 

During the reign of the Kusána king Kaniska and his successors, 
Er oen ete Buddhist missionaries went in large numbers 
poumon, es. to Khotan, Khasgar and other provinces of 
Central Asia. 

Buddhism was first known to China in the 2nd century B.C. 
But it was not till the time of Kaniska that 
arrangements could be made to send mission- 
aries in large numbers to the celestial empire. 
It will be an impossible task to enumerate the missionaries that visited 
China during the thousand years of the Christian era. As late as in 
the 10th century A.D. Dharmadeva of Nàland& visited China where 
he translated many Sanskrit works into Chinese and received in 
1001 A.D. a posthumous title of great honour. Dana Pala, a monk 
of Udyina, who arrived in China in 980 A.D., was the recipient 
of a similar honour from the Chinese Emperor. Dharmaraksa, a learn- 
ed Buddhist monk of Magadha, who reached China in 1004 A.D. and 
received a special title of honour from the Chinese Emperor, trans- 
lated numerous Sanskrit works into Chinese until he died in 1058 
A.D. Instances may be enormously multiplied to show how Buddhist 
monks were received with honour in China. 

In the 7th century A.D. Thon-mi-sam-bhota, a minister of king 

Sroh-tsan-gam-po of Tibet, visited Magadha, 

d oc missionaries while in the 8th century A D. the Indian sages 
nta Raksita and Kamala Sila of the univer- 

sity of Nalandá and Guru Padma Sambhava of Udvüna was invited 
at the court of Khri-sron-deu-tsan who ruled in Tibet from 728 A.D. 
to 864 A.D. About 1038 A.D. Lha-tsun-byan-chub, a king of Tibet, 
sent an envoy named Rgya-tshon-sen-ge to invite Dipankara Šrī- 
jüána or Atiéa of Vikramaśilā and to accompany him to Tibet. In 
the 9th, lOth, 11th and 12th centuries A.D. the number of Buddhist 
monks ¢ of Bengal and Behar that visited Tibet was enormously large. 
They were — — with the co-operation of lamas to 
translate Sanskri ks into Tibetan. The Tibetan versions pre- 
them x ottecwards collected | ther to constitute the 
kab-bgyur and Bstan- that were edited 


Buddhist missionarios 
in China. 
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= z^; |. THE DECLINE OF BUDDHIST LOGIC. 
E: by the great Tibetan sage Bu-ston of the monastery of Shalu near 
H ^  "Tashi-lhun-po under orders of the Tibeto-Chinese-Mongol Emperor 
|». Kublai Khan in 1270 A D.' | 

_ Numerous Buddhist monks were also graciously received in Corea, 
* Bud SEG ME cus Mongolia, Japan, Nepa!, Burma, Siam, Java, 





cs countries. Sumatra, ete. 
* * 
| . — 148. Extinerion OF THE BUDDHISTS AND THEIR DOCTRINES IN 

, INDIA. 
— 1 have shown that some of the Buddhists were received with 
a nis — hospitality in foreign countries while others 
P aah iawn, — ps sspsrsia er. became followers o Islam. "The few that re- 
| ganism. mained reverted to the Brihmanic faith of the 


o à Tantrika, Saiva or Vaisnava order. The Bud- 
Š dhist systems of thought were absorbed into the Brahmanic systems, 
^ and the Modern School of Bráhmanic Logic was the result of a com- 
bination of the Bráhmanie Nyaya and the Buddhist science of Pramana. 
"The vitality of Buddhism as a separate organism was lost in the 13th 
century A.D. after which we hear no more of Buddhist logicians. 
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I een aes gsudaa qa | Indian Panditas, who were engaged in trans 

/ Jating Sanskrit works into Tibetan, included the following :— 
Santa Raksita, Padma-sambhava, Dharmakirti, Vimala Mitra, Buddha 
| aule erudire Garbha, Viduddhi Sinha, Kamala Sila, Kusara, Sankara Brihmana, 
- ila Mañju (of Nepal), Ananta Varman, Kalyána Mitra, Jina Mitra, Surendra 
Bodhi, Sitlendra hi, Dina Sila, Bodhi Mitra, Muni Varma. Sarvajia Dova, 
Vidyükara Prabha, Sraddhakara Varma, Mukti Mitra, Buddha Sri, Buddha 
Pala, Dharma Pala, Prajñā Pala, Subh&üsita, Prajna Varma, Dipankara Srijülna, 
Sri, Smrtijüüna-kirti, Sangha Sri, Jāna Sri of Kaémira, Candra Réhula, 
Dhira Pala, Atulya Dasa, Sumati Kirti, Amara Candra, Bindu Kalasa, Kumara 
| | . Kanaka Varma, Sadbhürata, Jayñnanta, GayRdhara, Amogha Vajra, 
* Soma Natha, Sünyataá-samüdhi Vajra, Joana Vajra, Prajü4á Guhya, Mahávüna 
| Vajra, Bala Candra, Mantra Kaluksa, Sugata Sri, Yaméri, Vairocana, Matju 
Ghosa, Ravi Kirti, Prajna Srjü&na, Gangüdbara, Dhana Gupta, Samanta 
. Niskalaüka Deva, Jagat mitra Nandi, Buddha Srijñëna., Sakya Sribhadra 
KS4mira, Vibhüti Canda, Daina Sila, Sanzha Sri, Sambhoga Vajra, Ratna 









, Sanütana Sadhu Kirti, Vinaya Sri, Sila Sri, Mandala Sri, Virnala 
3 A ri, Darpana Acérya, Jaya Deva, Lakemikara, Ratna Sri. Ananta Sri, Rahula 
r ‘Sri of Tāmra Dvipa and Kirti Pandita. 


(Vide Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan, p. 405). 
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PART III. 
THE MODERN SCHOOL OF INDIAN LOGIC. 


SECTION I. 


Prakarana—Manual of Logic. 


CHAPTER I. 
The Nyàya-Prakarana reduces its Categories to one. 


1. THe Neo-BRAUMANIC AGE 
(CIRCA 900 A.D.—1920 A.D.). 


In part II we have seen how Jainism and Buddhism exercised, 
for several centuries, a potent influence on the system of philosophy 
and culture of the Brahmanas. Inthe Deccan, the decline of Bud- 
dhism commenced in the seventh contury A.D., while in North India 
the Buddhists became almost extinct by 1200 A.D. The Brah- 
manas, who survived them, organized their society on a secure basis. 
They took back into their folda some of their members who 
had embraced Buddhism or Jainism, but there arose the neces- 
sity of making strict rules for the maintenance of the integrity 
of their society and for the prevention of new admissions into it. 
It was at this period that different Brahmanic legislators of 
different provinces composed treatises imposing laws, restrictions, 
and injunctions upon people of their province suited to their new 
local conditions. Thus there grew up a number of different 
schools of thought and culture, with local colourings of their own, 
which were quite different from the old schools so universalin their 
character and application. It may be observed that social exclu 
siveness became more marked in the Hindu Society at this period 
with the advent of the Muhammadans in India. 


2 COMPOSITION OF THE Prakaranas, MANUALS OF LOGIC. 


Placed in this new environment, the Brāhmanic writers, often 
under the patronage of local landholders, applied themselves to 
the study and teaching of Logic in quite a new spirit. The treatises 
on Logic, which were composed by them, borrowed their forms 
from the works of the mediaeval school, while for their subject- 
matter they went back to the works of the ancient school. 
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works so composed in this period were technically called 
araw 5! or Manuals of Logic. x the Parasara Upapurana 
(d in the commentaries on N yaya-sira and Saptapadarthi, 
the prakarana is defined as a book which concerns itself with the 
 topies of a portion of a &astra which may deal even with matters 
not. included in the šñstra, e.g. the Nyāya-sāra and Sapta- 
padárthi—two very early manuals of Logic—treat in a very lucid 
way most topics of the Nyāya sūtra and VaiSesika sūtra res- 
pectively, and at the same time some topics not included in 
those sūtras. Many matters which are elaborately treated in 
the works of the ancient school have been dismissed with scant 
ceremony in the logical manuals, while some subjects which 
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were merely referred to in the former, have been clearly explained 
in the latter; for instance, the topics of chala (quibble), ját: 
(analogue) and nigrahasthina (points of defeat), which occupied 
so much space in the works of the ancient school, drew very 
~ little attention from the authors of the manuals. On the other 
"hand, the syllogism (avayava) which was briefly treated in the 
ancient works has been elaborately explained in the manuals. 
This treatment of certain subjects in preference to other subjects 
was most probably due to the influence of the Jaina and Buddhist 
systems of Logic which intervened. In respect of their styles 
also the ancient works differed considerably from the manuals: 
while the style of the former was mostly aphoristic, the style 
of the latter was expository. The parakaranas (manuals) are in 
fact remarkable for their accuracy and lucidity as well as for 
their direct handling of various topics in their serial orders. 
Definitions of terms are broad and accurate and not full of 
niceties. 


3. Four CLASSES OF prakaranas. 


The manuals of Logic called Prakaranas may be principally 
divided into four classes: (1) The Nyaya works treating only of the 
pramina to which the remaining fifteen categories were subor- 
dinated ; (2) the Nyàya works which embody in them the catego- 
ries of the Vaisesika philosophy ; (3) the works which treat 


of six or seven Vai&esika categories assimilating in them the Nyaya 
category of pramana, and (4) the works which treat certain 
topics of the Nyaya and certain topics of the Vaisesika. Most of 
the authors on manuals considered it necessary to combine such ` 
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subjects of the Nyāya and Vaisesika as would give us a complete 
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theory of valid knows ge as well as of the objects which would 
give rise to that knowleg 


4. NYAYA-PRAKARANA DEVELOPING THE CATEGORY OF pramàna. 


The Jaina and Buddhist writers, who founded the Mediaeval 
School of Indian Logic, dealt with only one category, viz. pramana, 
the means of valid knowledge. Following them some of the 

" Bràhmanie writers chose only one category, viz. Pramana, which 
they developed in such a way that it could assimilate in itself 
the remaining fifteen categories of the ancient school. Certain 
categories, such as Prameya (objects of knowledge), jalpa (wrang- 
ling), vitanda (cavil), jati (analogue), and nigrahasthana (the 
point of defeat) had to be excluded, while other categories were 
conveniently stuck on to Pramana as its sub-divisions. These 
Brahmana writers, of whom accounts will shortly be given, were the 
true representatives of the Mediaeval School of Indian Logic. The 
earliest of these writers seem to have been Bha-sarvajna,.' who 
flourished about 950 A.D. 


5. BHA-SARVAJISA 
(aBouT 950 A.D.). 


The first Bráhmanic writer, who attempted to reduce the 
sixteen categories to one, was Bha-sarvajna, the celebrated author 
of Nyfiya-Sara. 

Nothing is definitely known about the age in which he flour- 

Fin life ished or the country which he adorned by 

I his birth He seems to me to have been a 

native of Kàámira. His name, which is very peculiar, bears a close 

resemblance to the names of Sarvajna Mitra ! and Sarvajna 

Deva?, who lived in Kasmira about 775 A.D. and 1025 A.D. 
respectively. 

As the reputed author of Nyaya-sara, he is mentioned by the 

Jaina sages Gunaratna* (1409 BA DE 
and Maladhari Ràjasckhara* (1348 A.D.). 


His date. 








i Bhisarvajia’s Nyüya-s&ra with Jaya Simha's Nyü&yntütparya-dipik& has been 
edited by Dr. Satis Chandra Vidvabhusana and published in the Bibliotheca 
Indica Series of Calcutta. | : 
* Vide Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana's edition of Sragdhar& stotram, published 
in the Bibliotheca Indica series, Introduction, p. xxx. | a 
* s Vide Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana's ** History o! the Medieval School of 
MT Indian Logic," pp. 134—130. 
| smaig qa amatan: | arg we Star CUT UND N- 


safes aym a sara masruafwsq wd | 
(Gunaratna'a Saddaráana-vrtti, edited by Dr. L. Suali, p. 94). 
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_ to believe that B 
|». Bhiesarvajha whoa 
on plan of Buddhist Logic, must indeed have flourished in 


dhism flourished there side by side. 


6. BHA-SARVAJSA'S NYAYA-SARA. 
The well-known logical treatise, which proceeded from the 
EcL x pen of Bha-sarvajia, was designated as 
Wr weis work. Nyaya-sara, the Essence of Logic. It occu- 
pied a remarkable position in the history of 
Indian Logic. Following the method current in his time, Bhàá-sar- 
vajüa undertook in his Nyàya-sára, to treat only of Pramana which 
he divided into three kinds: perception (pratyaksa), inference (anu- 
māna), and verbal testimony (agama). This threefold division of 
Pramàna furnished a contrast to Aksapáda who recognized a fourth 


ure wasa g slat arg wfufrarnm 


(Seddaréana-samuccaya by Maladhéri Rajaéekhara Siri, published in the 
Yaéovijaya Granthamala, Benares). 


! Katnakirti observes :— À 
wr» zu wwwuw guir aga Aag r Ra "afwsrur- 


(Ratnakirti's Apohasiddhi, edited by M.M. Hara Prasad Sastri, p. 11, A.S.B.) 
* Vide Part Il on Buddhist Logic. 
* Dharmakirti observes :— 


N lu, edi | , p. 116). 
è Bbü-sarvajüa writes :— (Nyü&yabindu M by Peterson, p ) 
: (Nyüya-süra, edited by Satis Chandra Vidyabbusann, p. 12) 
$ Vide Rāghbava Bhatta's commentary on the Nay&-sira in reference to the 
(N y&yo-sRra, p. 13, Vidyabhusana's edition). 
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kind named comparison (upamana). It brought Bha-sarvajiia close 
to the Samkhyas and Jainas who admitted three kinds of 
Pramana, but distinguished him from the Buddhists who dealt 
with only two, viz. tion and inference. Like the Buddhist 
and Jaina writers, divided inference into that for one's self 
(svarthanumana) and that for the sake of others (pararthanumdana), 
and like them he gave an account of the fallacies of the minor term, 
the fallacies of example, etc. Quibble, analogue, etc., which-had 
been prominent topics in the Nyàya-sütra, were not altogether 
overlooked by Bha-sarvajra who dealt with them in connection 
with an inference for the sake of others. Salvation (moksa) was 
described by him as the soul’s attainment of eternal pleasure. 
In this respect he agreed with the Prabhakaras who affirmed that 
pleasure could be eternal, but differed from Aksapada who denied 
the eternality of pleasure. 

The scheme laid down in the Nyàya-sára, for the reduction 
of sixteen categories into one, may be exhibited in the tabular 
form thus :— 








Pramadna (1) 


(the means for establishing prameya, (2) without a stain of sam^saya 
(3) and viparyagya. 
| 


| E | 
Pratyakan Anumiina Agama. 
[we L st i 
à Yogi Laukika Svartha Parartha 
| YZ iB | carried on through 
i | Sadvidha | 
Takta Ayukta | | 
2] Lame (7). 
| — | which excludes Aaetedbhasa (13) 
Arana An&ran and lads to nirnaya (9). 


through the channels of tar ka 
(S), vüda (10), jalpoa (il), 
vitanda (12), chata (14). pale 
(15), and nigrahasthGna (16). 
From the above it is evident that Bhé-sarvajna embodied 
in his Pramüna all the categories of the Nyaya-satra except 
prayojana (4) and siddhdnta (6) which did not, according to him, 
constitute its integral parts and drstánta (5) which was ineluded 
in avayava under the name of udaharana. 


7. CONTENTS OF THE NYAYA-SARA. 
Perception— pratyaksa. 
. In the opening lines of the Nyaya-sara. Bhásarvajna says: 
‘Bowing down to Sambhü (Siva) the 


Salutation. | : 
supreme Lord of the universe who by 
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les EE all, a ee ein — 

ows all truths, I shall explain Pramāņa, and its division 
initio .in or er that children may understand them well." ' 

ramana is defined in the work as the means of right know- 

from doubt and error. It is of three kinds, viz. 

(pratyaksa), inference (anumana), and verbal testimony 
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= Perception, which is the means of direct cognition, ay be 

i RT AP A x either contemplative (wogi-pratyaksa) or 

eee uron Ok weosption. ordinary (a-yogi -pratyaksa). The ordinary 

cA perception is that which exhibits gross objects through their inter- 

. -^ course with our senses brought about by a favourable combina- 
_ tion of light, space, time, nature, etc. 

* 'The intercourse may be of six kinds, viz., (1) union, (2)* united- 
inherence, (3) united-inherent inherence, 
(4) inherence, (5) inhérent inherence, and 
(6) particularity—all of which have been explained before. 

The contemplative perception exhibits objects which are too 
remote in time and space or too fine in nature. It is the percep- 
tion ofa saint, who may or may not be in a state of contemplation 
at the time. l 

_ While in a state of contemplation the saint perceives infinite 
objects through the mere union of his soul with his mind in 
consequence of his merit, etc. But while he is not in contempla- 
tion, he perceives objects through the union of four, three or 
two causes, viz the soul, the mind, a sense and an object, or 
the soul, the mind and a sense, or merely the soul and the mind. 
In the olfactory, gustatory, visual and tactual perceptions there is 
a union of four causes. In the auditory perception there is a 
threefold union, viz. the soul, the mind and the ear (the sound 
which inheres in the ear being identical with the same). In the 
perception of pleasure, etc., there is a union of merely two causes, 
viz. the soul and the mind. 

Perception may also be divided as determinate or mediate 
(savikalpaka) and indeterminate or imme- 
diate (nirvikalpaka). The determinate per- 
ception is knowledge of an object indicative of a relation of the 
object to its name, genus, quality, action, etc., e.g this is Deva- 
datta. The indeterminate perception is the knowledge which ex- 
hibits the mere essence of an object independent of its relation 


— — —— — — - 


Interoourse. - 


Kinds of Perception. 
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to a name, genus, etc., e.g. the knowledge produced by the 
- union of a sense with its object or the knowledge of a saint wh 
. he is in a state of contemplation. 


i Inference—anumana. 
Inference (anumana) is the means of knowing a thing beyond 
Inference defined. the range of the senses throngh its in- 


which lies within their range. '' 
smoky "—this is an inference in 
smoke with which it is inseparably 


separable connection with another thing 


The hill is fiery, because it is 
which we ascertain fire from 
connected. 


‘The inseparable connection (in Sanskrit avinabhava) is also 
designated as pervasion or invariable con- 


Invariable concomi- 


tance—vyaptt. 
^ (1) affirmati 


comitance (vyapti). It is of two kinds : 


ve (anvaya) and negative (vyati- 


reka). The affirmative invariable concomitance (anvaya vyaptt) 


is the accompaniment of the mi 


ddle term by the major term 


in all cases. The negative invariable concomitance (vyatireka- 
vyāpti) is the accompaniment of the absence of the major term 
by the absence of the middle term in all cases. In the affirmative 
universal proposition “wherever there is smoke, there is fire "— 
smoke is the middle term which is in all cases accompanied by fire 
the major term; and in the negative universal proposition ‘ wher- 


ever there is no fire, there is no s 


moke "—the absence of fire is” 


in all cases accompanied by the absence of smoke. 


Inference is of two kinds, viz. 


Kinds of Inference. 


(1) inference for one's self (svar- 


thanumana) and (2) inference for the sake of 
others (paradrthanuman). The first does 


p^ 23 
nsteatind in need of demonstration but the second does. The de- 
monstration consists of a syllogism of five parts: (1) a proposition, 
(2) a reason, (3) an example, (4) an application, and (5) a conclu- 


—. sion. A proposition is the stateme 


of which something is desired to b 


nt of the subject (minor term) 
e established, e.g. sound is non- 


eternal. A reason is the atatement of the mark which enables 
us to establish something. The reason may be exclusively afirma - 
tive (kevalünvayi). exclusively negative (ke vala vyatirekt) and 
affirmative negative (anvaya-vyatt reki). 


The subject or minor term (pa 


tie, ful whether 
Terma of an Inference. * 
nbides. 


ksa) is that in which it is doubt- 
the quality of the major term 


A homologue (sapaksa) 1s that in 


which the quality of the major term is known, with certainty, 


to abide. A heterologue (vipaksa) 
with certainty, that the quality of 
The essential nature of a syllogism 


is that in which, it is known 
the major term does not abide. 
(paksa-dharmarta) refers to the 


character of the pervasion of the middle term by the major term. 
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«The hill is fiery, 
because it is smoky, 
A35 like a kitchen or like a lake. i 
| . Here “hill” is the subject or minor term on which the 
| P existence of fire is to be proved; “kitchen” is a homologue in 
which fire is known with certainty to abide; and ‘‘lake” is a 
heterologue in which, we are sure, fire does not abide. 
Exclusively affirmative is the reason which abides in the 
* minor term of which there are homologues but no heterologues, 
e.g., this is nameable, because it is knowable. 
Exclusively-negative is the reason which abides in the minor 
= term of which there are no homologues 
Ki f th 
nds of the middle term. ind which is distinct from the heterologues, 
e.g. the earth is different from other elements, because it possesses 
smell. | 
Affirmative-negative is the reason which abides in the 
minor term and its homologues but does not abide in the hetero- 
logues of the minor term, which is not counterbalanced and the 


sphere of which is not opposed by evidences, e.g. the hill is fiery, 
because it is smoky. 





— na... 7 
o Take the following syllogism :— 
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Hetvabhasa—fallacy of the reason. 


Fallacy (hetvabhasa) is that which possesses the appearance 

E reno Of a reason but not its essential characters. 

V | ! [t is of various kinds as mentioned be- 
low :— 


A. UNPROVED (asiddha). 


Unproved (asiddha) is the reason whose existence in the 
minor term has not been known with certainty. Itis of following 
kinds :— 

(1) Unproved in respect of its nature (svarüpasiddha), e.g. 
sound is non-eternal, because it is visible. 
(2) Unproved on account of its abiding in a different locus 
(vyyadhikaranasiddha). e.g. sound is non-eternal, because a 
pot is a product. TUM V 
(3) Unproved in respect of the substantive (visesyasiddha), 
e.g. sound is non-eternal, because it is a visible thing pos- 
sessing generality [sound possesses generality (soundness), 
but it is not —— —— idiki 
) Unproved in respect of the adjective (visesanast » OB- 
v — ta non-eternal, bebe di it possesses generality whieh 
is visible [soundness 5 not page — 
| respect of a r agast a), e.g. soun 
(5) vie sorta. alll because it is Seoduoed by effort. [The first 
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sound-wave is produced by effort, but the succeeding 

sound-waves do not, it is said, depend on it]. 

| (6) Unproved in respect of the abode (asrayasiddha). e.g. 

| there is primordial matter, because it evolves into the 

i universe. [The Naiyüyikas do not admit that primordial 
matter (Prakrti) is the prime source of the universe]. 

r (7) Unproved in respect of a part of the abode (aérayaikadesa- 
siddha), e.g. the primordial matter, soul and God are eter- 
nal, because they are not products. [The Naiyayikas 
admit the soul and God to be eternal but not the primor- 
dial matter Prakr!:]. 

(8) Unproved on account of the substantive being useless 


(vyarthavi&esyasiddha), e.g. sound is non-eternal, because it, 


possesses generality which is a product. [To say that 
“soundness is a product" is not only useless but also in- 
correct}, 

(9) Unproved on account of the adjective being useless (vyartha- 
visesanasiddha), e.g. sound is non-eternal, because it is a 
product which is possessed of generality. [It is superfluous 
here to say that ** a product is possessed of generalit y ]. 

(10) Unproved on account of the reason being doubtful (sandig- 

dhasiddha), e.g. a person without ascertaining whether 
there is smoke or mist says: this place is fiery, because 
it smoky. [Here if the smoke turns out to be mist, the 
inference will be invalid]. 

(11) Unproved on account of the substantive being doubtful 
(sandigdha visesyasiddha), e.g Kapila is still overwhelmed 
with passions, because frue knowledge has not yet grown 1n 
him who is a person. [It is doubtful as to whether true 
knowledge has not grown in him]. 

(12) Unproved on account of the adjective being doubtful (sandia- 
dha-visesanüasiddha), e.g. Kapila is still overw helmed with 
passions because he is a person who is always devoid of true 
knowledge. [It is doubtful as to whether he is always 
devoid of true knowledge]. 


The fallacies called unproved mentioned above are of two 
descriptions according as the lack of truth involved in them 1s 
recognized by both the parties or one of the parties engaged in a 
debate, 


B. Tux CONTRADICTORY (viruddha). 


Contradictory (viruddha) is the reason which abides in the 
minor term as well as in the opposite of it. 
If there are homologues to the minor term, the contradictory 
reason may be of four kinds as follows :— 
(1) The reason which abides in the minor term as w ell as 
in its heterologue (but not in its homologue), e.g. sound is 
eternal, because it is a product (like ether (homologue) 
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ue the pot]. 


ot. t ete ologu troio Productivi vity abides in 
, minor š term as ren in. * 


ied and i — by our — senses. (Here 
an instance of the heterologue is a pot (a) which is non- 
eternal, (b) which possesses generality potness, and (c) which 


ue IB cognized by our external senses. ** Pleasure” cannot be 

er = an instance of the heterologue, because though non-eternal 

. it is not cognized by our external senses. So the reason 
| abides only in a part of the heterologue. We cannot cite 
nici polmess as a homologue, because though potness is eternal 


and cognized by our external sense, it does not possess 
generality potness-ness). 

(3) The reason which abides in a part of the minor term as well 
as in a part of its heterologue but not in its homologue, 
e.g. sound is eternal, because it is a product of effort. 
[The first wave of sound is a product of effort, but the 
succeeding waves are not products of the same nature. 
So the productivity of effort abides only in a part of the 
minor term. Similarly it abides only in a part of the 
heterologue. ‘* Pot" is a heterologue which is a product 
of effort, but “‘grass’’ is a heterologue which is not a 
product of effort. 

(4) The reason which abides in a part of the minor term, but 
in the whole of its heterologue (and not in its homologue), 
e.g. the earth is eternal, because it is a product. [ Produc- 
tivity abides in the earth which is gross, but not in the 
earth which is subtle oratomic. Atthesametime it abides 
in all things which are non-eternal or heterologues to the 
minor term]. | 


While ee are no homologues, the Contradictory reasons are 
four as follow : 


(1) The reason which abides in the minor term as well as in its 
heterologues, e g. sound is a special quality of ether as 
it is knowable. [Knowableness abides in sound as well as 
in its heterologues such as smell. There are no homo- 
logues, because nothing but sound is a special quality 


of ether]. 
(2) The reason which abides in a part of the minor term and 
i in à part of its heterologues, e.g. sound is a special quality 


of ether, because it is a product of effort. [Productivity 
of effort abides in the first sound-wave butdoes not abide 
in the succeeding sound waves, it abides in some hetero- 
logues as pot, etc., but not in other heterologues as the 
soul, etc.]. 

(3) The reason which. abides in the minor term and in a part of 
| its hete — e. g- sound is &, special quality o — 
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* because it is cognizable by the externa] senses. [All sounds 
. are cognizable by the external senses It is only some 
heterologues such as a pot, cloth, ete.. that are cognizable 
by the external senses while other heterologues such as 

| pleasure, pain, etc., are not so cognizable}. 
& - (4) The reason which abides in a part of the minor term, but in 
5 the whole of its heterologues, e.g. sound is a special quality 
of ether, because it does not arise from words. [Some 
sounds arise from words such as those which we read in 
1 ; pooks, while others do not, such as the sounds of a drum. 
No sound, which is not a special quality of ether. arises 

from words]. 


JJ “C. THE UNCERTAIN (anaikāntika). 


Uncertain (anaikantika) is the reason whieh abides in the 
minor term, its homologues and heterologues: its subdivisions 
are the following :— m 

(1) The reason which abides in the minor term, its homologues 
and heterologues, e.g. sound is non-eternal, because it is 
knowable. 

(2) The reason which abides in the minor term, in a part of its 
homologues and in a part of its heterologues, e.g. sound is 
non-eternal, because it is perceptible. [(1) Perceptibility 
abides in ** sound," (2) it abides in some of the non-eternal 
as a pot, but does not abide in some of the non-eternal as 
the binary compound of atoms, and (3) it abides in some 
of the eternal as generality, but does not abide in some 
of the eternal as ether] 

(3) The reason which abides in the minor term and its homo- 
logues as well as in a part of its heterologues, e.g. this is a 
cow, because it has horns. [Horns abide in ** this " as well 
as in its homologues cow, calf, etc. They abide with some 
of the heterologues such as a buffalo, but do not abide 

in other heterologues such as a horse]. 

(4) The reason which abides in the minor term and its hetero- 
logues and in a part of its homologues, e.g. this 15 not 
a cow, because it has horns. 

(5) The reason which abides in a part of the minor term, a 
part of its homologues and a part of its heterologues, e.g 
the earth is non-eternal, because itis perceptible. |Percep- 
tibilitv abides in earth which is gross, but not in earth 
which is subtle (atomic). It abides in some homologues 
as a pot, but not in other homologues as a binary com- 

‘ pound of atoms. Similarly it abides in some heterologues 

, as generalitv but not in other heterologues as ether]. 

(6) The reason which abides in a part of the minor term,a parl 
of its homologues and in the whole of its heterologues, e.g 
space, time and mind are substances, because they are 
incorporeal. [Incorporeality abides in space and time but 
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not in mind which is an atom in dimension. It abides in 
b zc, some homologues as soul, ether, ete., but not in other homo- 
1 | logues as earth, water, fire and air. It abides in all hetero- 
logues ns quality, action, generality, particularity and 
* x inherence]. | 
Ts (7) The reason which abides in all homologues and heterologues, 
but only in a part of the minor term, e.g. ether, time, 
E | space, soul and mind are not substances, because they are 
devoid of special qualities of momentary character. [The 
devoidance of special qualities of momentary character 
abides in space, time and mind but not in ether and soul, 
sound and intelligence which are respectively the special 
qualities of ether and soul being momentary. It abides 
in all homologues as quality, action, generality, particu- 
larity and inherence, and also in heterologues as earth, 
water, fire and air] 


D. NON-TRIED OR NON-CONCLUSIVE (anadhyavasita, or 
anupasamhart) ." 


Non-tried (anadhyavasita) is the reason which abides in the 
minor term alone, without a definite connection with the major 
term. It is subdivided as follows :— 


(1) The reason which abides in the minor term of which there 
are neither homologues nor heterologues, e.g. all are non- 
eternal, because they are existent. ['' All” having in- 
cluded every thing there is no homologue or heterologue 
left behind. The reason * existence ” does however abide 
in ** all]. 

(2) The reason which abides in a part of the minor term of 
which there are neither homologues nor heterologues, e.g. 
all are non-eternal, because they are products. [‘‘ All” 
which includes everything, has neither homologues nor 
heterologues. The reason *' product "' abides in non-eter- 
nal things but not in eternal things both of which are 
comprised by **all"']. 

(3) The reason which abides in the minor term of which there 
are both homologues and heterologues, e.g. sound is non- 
eternal, because it is a special quality of ether. |Sound 
which is a special quality of ether, has homologues which 

J are however not qualities of ether). 

(4) The reason which abides in a part of the minor term of 
which there are both homologues and heterologues, e.g. all 
substances are non-eternal, because they are possessed of 
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activity. [There is activity in earth but not in ether, 
although both are substances. There is no activity in 
quality and action which are homologues and in generality, 
particularity and inherence which are heterologues of the 
non-eternal}. 

(5) The reason which abides in the minor term and has homo- 

logues but no heterologues, e.g. all products are eternal, 

because they are originated. [There is no heterologue of 

“all products” which constitutes the minor term. Ether, 

which is a homologue, is not originated ]. 

(6) The reason which abides in a part of the minor term and 
has homologues but no heterologues, e.g all products are 
eternal, because they are composed of parts. [* Pot " and 
intelligence are both produets, one is composed of parts 
but the other is not. There is no heterologue of ** all pro- 
ducts |” which constitutes the minor term. Ether is a 
homologue but it is not composed of parts] 


E. MisTIMED OR INCOMPATIBLE REASON (kàlaátyayopadista ! or 
badhita). 

"Mistimed or incompatible is the reason which abides in the 
minor term as opposed by evidences. It is subdivided as fol- 
lows :— 

(1) Opposed by perception, e.g. this fire is non-warm, because 

` it is a product. 

(2) Opposed by inference, e.g. the atoms are non-eternal, be- 
cause they are corporeal. 

(3) Opposed by scripture, e.g wine should be drunk by Brah- 
manas, because it is a liquid thing like milk. 

(4) Partly opposed by perception, e.g. all heats are non-warm, 
because they have forms. [Heat of fire is warm but that 
of moon-stone is non-warm ]. 

(5) Partly opposed by inference, e.g. fluidity, colour, taste, 
smell and touch abiding in eternal things are eternal, be- 
cause they abide in atoms which do not occupy space, 
etc. 

(6) Partly opposed by scripture, e.g. bodies of all celestial 
sages are earthy, because thev are bodies like those of 
ours, [Bodies of some celestial sages are earthy, those 
of others watery, fiery, etc. ] 


F. BALANCING THE CONTROVERSY ( prakarana-sama). 


Balancing the controversy (prakarana-sama) is the reason 
which possesses its three forms, but establishes one’s own side as 
well as the opposite side, e.g. 


| Mr. V. P. Vaidya observes :—* This fallacy is known in later works as 
büdhita. According to later writers '*' katatita "te the name of the fallacy. 
| (Ny&@ya-sfira, p. 3l). 
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. (1) Sound is eternal, 
2) because it is sound, 
(3) like ether, 
or, 
(1) sound is non-eternal, 
(2) because it is sound, 
(3) like a pot. 


= NON-ERRONEOUS CONTRADICTION —viruddhüvyabhicaàri. 


Some say that there is a fallacy called non-erroneous contra- 
diction which occurs when there is an advancement of two contra- 
dictory reasons of equal characters, e.g. a disputant says :— 


Ether is eternal, because it is an incorporea] substance, like the 
soul. 


His opponent says :— 
Ether is non-eternal, because it is the abode of a special quality 
cognized by one of our external senses, like a pot. 


The non-erroneous contradiction is a fallacy with reference to 
one party, but is a good reasoning with reference to the other 
party. 

Example —-udaharana. 

An example (udaharana) is the statement of a complete 
illustration It is of two kinds, viz. (1) homogeneous or affirmative 
(sadharmya), and (2) heterogenous or negative (vaidharmya). An 
affirmative example is the statement of an illustration in the posi- 
tive or direct order, e.g. 


(1) sound is non-eternal, 
(2) because it possesses acuteness, etc., 
(3) whatever possesses acuteness, etc., is non-eternal, like plea- 


sure, etc. (affirmative example). | 


A negative example is the statement of a complete illustra- 
Kinds of example, tion in negative or indirect order, e.g. 
(1) Sound is non-eternal, 
(2) because it possesses acuteness, etc., 
(3) whatever is not non-eternal does not possess acuteness, etc., 
like ether etc. (negative example). 


A fallacious example (the fallacy or semblance of an example, 
udaharanabhasa) is one which appears as an example but is 
really devoid of its essential character. 

Fallacies of an affirma- - ‘The fallacies of affirmative example are 
tive oxample. the following :— 

(1) An example defective in the major term (sadhya-vikala), e.g. 

T "mind is non-eternal, because it is corporeal like an 
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(2) An example defective in the middle term (sadhana-vikala), 
e.g. the mind is non-eternal, because it is corporeal like an 
action. 

(3) An example defective in both the major and middle terms 
(ubhayavikala), e.g. the mind is non-eternal, because it is 
corporeal, like ether. 

(4) An example which is supportless (aéraga-hina), e.g. the 

TS mind is non-eternal, because it is corporeal, like the horn 
of a hare. x 

(5) An example which is non-pervasive (avyapti), e.g. the mind 
is non-eternal, because it is corporeal, like a pot. [There 
is no pervasion or universal connection between corpo- 
reality and non-eternality.| 

I (6) An example whose pervasion is inversely stated (vtpartta- 
_ vyapti), e.g. 

(i) the mind is non-eternal, 

(ii) because it is corporeal, 

(iil) whatever is non;eternal is corporeal like a pot. [This 


I should have been stated thus: whatever is corporeal 
is non-eternal, like a pot]. 
Fallacies of negative The fallacies of negative example are 
example. similarly of six kinds specified below :— 


(1) An example of excluded major term, e g. whatever is not 
non-eternal is not corporeal as an atom 

(2) An example of excluded middle term (sadhanavyavrtta), e.g. 
whatever is not non-eternal is not corporeal, as an action. 

(3) An example of excluded major and middle terms (ubhaya- 
vyavrtta), e.g. whatever is not non-eternal is not corporeal, 
as à pot. 

(4) An example which is without support (as$raya-hyna), e.g 
whatever is not non-eternal is not corporeal, as a sky- 


1 flower. $ 
(5) A non-pervasive example (avyaptyabhidhana), e.g. whatever 


is not non-eternal is not corporeal, as ether. 

(6) An example with inverse pervasion (viparita-vya ptyabhr- 
dhana), e.g. whatever is not corporeal is not non-eternal, 
as ether. 

Bha-sarvajia' mentions another four 
Other fallacies of ex- kinds of fallacious examples of the affirma- 


pos tive form as follow :— 


(1) An example of doubtful major term, e.g- this person will 
exercise sovereignty, because he is sprung from the lunar 
race, like a certain prince of that race. i 
(2) An example of doubtful middle term, e.g. this person is 


— — — 


| Rāghava Bhatta in his commentary on the Ny&ya-sfra says, that these eight 


kinds of fallacious —" (four of the amrmative form and four of the negative 


form) were laid down by Trilocann, who must therefore have flourished before 


‘Bhi-sarvajia. (Cf. V. P. Vaidya’s edition of Nyüya-süra, notes, p. 35). 
24 
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| person will go to heaven, because he has accumulated 
E |. — —. . merits, like Devadatta. 

Hae o x* (A) An example whose support is doubtful, e.g. this person is 
W yn i not omniscient, because he speaks evil, like Devadatta’s 


4 son who will be born. 
— ë Similarly there are four kinds of fallacious examples of the 
negative form based on their doubtful character. 
Bhá-sarvajha ! closely follows the N —— in his explana- 
RN ; tion of upanaya (application), nigamana 
è Sowing oe JA (conclusion), nirnaya (ascertainment), katha 
(disputation), vada (discussion), jalpa (wrangling), vitanda (cavil), 
jüti (analogue), nigrahasthana (point of defeat), etc. 


Verbal testimony —ügama. 


Verbal testimony or reliable assertion (agama) is the means of 
| . knowing things accurately through indica-. 
— of verbal testi- tory signs (or convention). It is of two 
kinds, according as the assertion refers to 
matter open to our senses or to matter beyond our senses. 
The authoritativeness of the first kind of assertion is evident 
from the action one takes on hearing the assertion, e.g. a boy 
runs to receive a mango when he is asked by his father to 
do so. The authoritativeness of the second kind of assertion is 
inferred from its having proceeded from a person who possesses 
supersensuous knowledge, and is, as such, reliable, e.g. one per- 
forms sacrifice on the strength of the Vedic injunction that a son is 
born when a sacrifice is performed for the same. 
The three means of right knowledge have been explained. 
t t All other so-called means are included in 
| —— means ot Know- ‘them, e.g. presumption (artha patt: ) and 
probability (sambhava) are included in in- 
ference, rumour (aitihya) and muscular movement (cesta), in 
verbal testimony, and negation or non-existence (abhava) in any 
of the three according to circumstances. Muscular movement 
alleged to be a means of knowledge is only an action substituted 
for a word or assertion. 





Emancipation—moksa. 
P The object of our knowledge (prameya) is 
£ vise of four kinds as follows :— 
DES | : ; | re for sabda. In reality one 
he Iud Mrs s np sr ra iiie agama as a ana glow 4 Y dieu 






the other si '* the assertion of a reliable person.” 
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(1) That which is fit only to be avoided, viz. misery or suffer- 
= ing (duhkha), of which there are twenty-one varieties al- 
A ready explained. 
(2) That which causes misery or suffering, viz. ignorance (avidya), 
lust (trsnā), merit (dharma) or demerit (adharma). 

(3) The cessation of misery or suffering. 

(4) The means for the removal of misery or suffering, viz. the 
true knowledge of soul (atma). 

The soul is of two kinds, viz. the individual soul (apara àtma) 
° Soj and the supreme soul (para ātmā). The 
i individual soul, which has to undergo suffer- 
ings from the bondage of the world, attains final emancipation 
(moksa) through the knowledge of the supreme soul called Siva. 
_ In the state of final emancipation the individual soul, being finally 

freed from misery, enjoys eternal pleasure. 


8. COMMENTARIES ON THE NYAYASARA, 


Of the eighteen commentaries on Nyàyasára enumerated by 
Jaina writers some are noticed below :— 


(1) Nyáya-bhüsana the oldest commentary mentioned by Mala- 
dhari Raja Sekhara (1348 A.D.) and Gunaratna (1409 
A.D.) and quoted by the Buddhist sage Ratnakirti in his 
Apohasiddhi (about 1000 A.D.), and bv the Jaina sage 
Jayasimha Suri, in his Nváavatütparyadipika. No manu- 
script of it has yet been recovered. 

(2) Nyàayakalika by Jayanta, mentioned by Gunaratna in the 
Saddargana sumuccaya Vrtti (1409  A.D.). No manu- 

. script of it has yet been recovered. 

(3 Nyfyakusumanjeli tarka mentioned by Gunaratna in the 
Saddaréana samuccaya Vrtti (1409 A.D.). No manu- 
script of it has yet been recovered. 

(4) Nyáüyasüratika by Vijaya Simha Gani. A manuscript of it 
has been recovered from Bikaner. (Vide S. K. Bhandar- 
kar’s Catalogue of MSS. in the Deccan College, 1558, p. 55). 

(5) Nyfiyasaratika by Jayatirtha (wide India Office Catalogue, 
No. 3132— 1412). 

!(6) Nyüyasürapadapanjiká by Vasudeva. A manuscript of 
it has been recovered from Kasmira. (Vide S. R. Bhan- 
darkar’s Catalogue of MSS. in the Deccan College, 1555, 

` p. 95). Another manuscript of it written in Kasmiri 
character is to be found in the library of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal bearing No. 1552. In the opening lines * 
| Vide Raja Sekhara’s Saddaréana samuccay ua and Gunaratna’s Saddardana 


gamuccaya vrtti. 
2 The opening lines of the Ny&yasirapadapat jika& run as follows :— 
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a . R én 
—* N3 ë` —— — — Raghava. A manuscript. of it 
Saka 1174 | A.D. 1252 is contained in the library of - 
"an — the qe nem College, Benares. 
PIS ‘My§yatétparyadipike® by Jayasimha Siri, a Jaina of the 
vetümbara Sect, who lived in the fourteenth century 
A.D. as his Kumarapalacaritra * is dated Samvat 1422 or 


x Sa Er s TD. 1365. 





LU fare: qfar xia: n 
<a OC AEL m A e eink k Gh inh lba f oe xw fected surqurxfawrt 
añu: : @feere: JATA: Il 


e verse may be interpreted to give Saka 1174 (A.D. 1252) or Saka 1274, 


"Th 
1352 A.D.). 
Ç 2 Nyñyatštparyndipi ik& with the text of Nyñyasñra has been edited by 
‘ Batia Chandra Vidyabhusana and published in the Bibliotheca Indica series, 


* Calcutta. 
afamnaure fe fe we-EECIBGUUEM | 


qa: sayfa eee eraqeHry d 
(Kumirapála Caritra Pragasti, Chap. X). 








CHAPTER II. 
Nyaya-prakaranas embodying Vaisesika categories. 
9. Tuer NYAYA INCORPORATES THE VAISESIKA. 


‘The Vaisesika philosophy rendered considerable help to the 
development of the Nyàya (Logic) and many 
of the sütras of the Nyáya philosophy pre- 
suppose those of the Vaisesika. In fact the 
Vaisesika and Nyàya philosophies of the Ancient and Mediaeval 
periods supplemented each other in respect of their subjects and 
styles. Hence the two philosophies were called samana-tantra 
or allied systems. At last the Vaisesika and Nyaya philosophies 
actually coalesced. The six or seven categories of the Vaisesika 
were entirely absorbed in the treatise on Nyaya philosophy and 
the Nyàya categories of pramana in its developed form were 
actually absorbed in the treatises on Vaisesika philosophy. 

As instances of Nyāya absorbing the Vaiésesika categories, 
we may cite the cases of Tarkikaraksa by Varadaraja and Tarka- 
bhasa by KeSava Misra. Varadarija, who deals with all the sixteen 
categories of Nyàya, includes in the second category, viz. Pra- 
meya, not only the twelve objects of Ny&ya, such as, *' ātman,” 
etc., but also the six categories of the Vaiśesika, such as dravya, etc. 
Kesáava Miéra on the other hand brings the six categories of the 
Vaisáesika under ''artha", which is one of the twelve objects in- 
cluded in the second Nyaya category ''Prameya." A short 
account of the two works is given here. 


Coalescence of the Nyüya 
and Vaisesika 


10. VARADARAJA 
(aBovT 1150 A.D.). 


Varadaraja ' wrote a work on Logic called Tarkikaraksa, or 
* Protection of Logicians." He seems to have been a native of 
_ Andhra or Telingana, in the Madras Presidency. Varadaràája must 
have flourished after the 10th century A.D., possibly also after the 
llth century A.D., as he mentions Trilocana, Vàcaspati Miéra,” 


|! VaradarRja wrote a commentary on Udayanas Kusumāñjali called Ny&ya 
Kusamāñjali tik&. Compare 


gas quae wielwd -ruguerieerwruifeanet aru | 
(Mallinatha's commentary on TürkikaraksA, edited by M.M. Vindhyes$vari 
Prasad, page 46). 
: UAY SSCA Cas FIAT 
areurdwaus eal Vers | 
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;an&cáryj ' EN Viévarapa, Jayanta, Nyayaciryya 
iva dit; PO ih carvaiie. ! and Bhüsanakara. On the yaya - 
—— tioned by M vacirvya* in the Sarvadaráana sari- 
graha, com ) inthe 14th century A.D. Very probably he flour- 

iei about 1150 A.D., shortly after which Jñāna Pürna or Jnana 
e. "va, & disciple of Visnu Svamin, wrote a commentary on the 

| Tarkikaraksa Salled Laghudipika.* Visnu Svàmin is said to have 
been the original founder of a Vaisnava sect called in later times the 

Vallabhacari. Theimmediate disciple of Visnu Svamin was Jñana 

Deva who was succeeded consecutively by Nama Deva and the 

junior Trilocana.* Perhaps there followed a few other preceptors 

before Vallabhácáryya, son of Laksmana Bhatta of Andhra (Telin- 

gana), occupied the seat of guru at the end of the 15th century A.D. 

As Vallabhacaryya lived between 1450 and 1530 A.D., and as 

several preceptors intervened, the date of Varadaraja, if placed 

in 1150 A.D., will not be far wrong.” 
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11. 'TXRKIKARAKSÁ. 


The Tarkikuraksa, which at once begins its subject, is divided 

— into three chapters, the first of which deals 

* with the first fourteen categories of Nyaya, 

viz. (1) pramana, (2) prameya, (3) samóaya, (4) prayojana, (5) 

drstanta, (6) siddhünta, (7) avayava, (8) tarka, (9) munawa, (10) 

vada, (11) jalpa, (12) vitanda, (13) hetvabhasa, and (14) chala. 

The second chapter deals with the fifteenth category, viz. pati, 

while the third chapter treats of the sixteenth category viz. 
nigrahasthana. 





e SIC) HATS SHEA WIESE 
feed ware farfanta fa wrzi: ii 

(Türkikaraksá, p. 364, edited by M.M. Vindhyeévari Pras&d, Benares). 

! Varadarüja quotes Bháü-sarvajfia thus :— 

ETE.,— we ward fura: i (l'árkikaraks&, p. 58). 


t Vide Sarvadaréíanasamgraha, chapter on Pürna-prajfa-daráana in which 
wo read :— 






* Vide Imperial Gazetteer 
* Vide i Lowes —— notice to Ti —— ,edited by M.M. Vindhye- 
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. Prameya, according to the Nyaya-sitra, signifies atmamn, 

* T 1 &arira, indriya, artha, buddhi, manas, — 

ar ksi incorpo- rtt, dosa, pretyabhava, phala, duhkha, an 

nen the Vaiéosilca oe apavarga, but, according to Varadaraja, it 
incorporates also the six predicaments of 
the Vaisesika philosophy, viz. the substance (dravya), quality 
(guna), action (karma), generality (samanya), particularity (viéesa), 
and co-existence or inherence (samavaya). 

The categories of the Nyàya and Vaisesika are thus combined 
together, but the combination is far from 
being satisfactory. It is evident that the 
categories of the Vaisesika and objects com- 
ing under Prameya of the Nyàya overlap each other. Moreover 
there is hardly any truth in the statement! that the knowledge of 
the sixteen categories of Nyàya is the direct means of our attain- 
ing emancipation. whereas that of the seven categories of the 
Vaisesika is only an indirect means, because atman (the soul), 
manas (the mind), buddhi (intellect or knowledge), duhkha (pain), 
etc., are included in both the Nyàya and VaiSesika systems. 

Varadaraja’s scheme of combination of the Nyaya and Vai- 
Sesika systems is shown below :— 


Pad&rtha. 
| 





gories, 





The scheme of  com- 
bination. 


— — ———— — — 








Pramáüna, prameya, sarnfaya, prayojana, drstanta, siddhfinta, avayava, 
tarka, nirnaya, vada, jalpa, vitands, hotv&bh&sa, chala, 
jati, nigrahasthéna, 


] | 
I. Twelve objects of Ny&yn. 9 Six categories of the Vaisesika 


Valid knowledge—pramana,. ` 


The sixteen categories of Nyàya have already been explained. 
Varadaraja,in his Tarkikaraksa, introduces 

The Buddhistic defini- here and there some peculiar discussions 
none os pramüna con- hich are mentioned here. For instance, 
the Buddhists define valid knowledge (pra- 

mana) as that which is not non-correspondent with our prac- 
tical activity, e.g. my knowledge of a cup of water is valid if 
the activity prompted by it is fruitful. Varadaraja condemns 








aie TATALI A Breas | 
amagat won xapfe werd n 


(Türkikarakg&, p. 130). 
wefr ara afa Staar: | 
TArkikarakşãā, p. 13, edited by M.M. Vindhyeávari Pras&d, Benares). 
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this definition by observing that it is too narrow. For instance, it 
annot apply to our inferential knowledge of a thing that existed 
in the past or will exist in the future. We can test the validity 
of our knowledge only of a thing that exists in the present time. 
With regard to a past or future thing ! we can draw an inference, 
but cannot prove the validity of the inference inasmuch as there 
is no practical activity prompted by it. 





Inference—anumana. 


According to Varadaraja, inference (anumāna)* is the know- 
ledge of a thing derived through its invari- 
ee maa or che able concomitance with another thing. 
Buddhist, condemned. Invariable concomitance (vyapti),* also called 
inseparableness (avinabhava), is that relation 

which is devoid of condition (wpaüdhi).* 

The Naiyáyikas say that the invariable concomitance of one 
thing with another thing is based on their uniform agreement in 
presence and absence, eg. smoke is in invariable concomitance 
with fire, because where there is smoke there is fire and where 
there is no fire there is no smoke. In opposition to this definition 
the Buddhists* say that the invariable concomitance of one thing 
with another thing is really based on their mutual relation of cause 


| wfaareufefa mes | 
weufeurmfawaüu www "HT | 
š , (T&rkikaraksE, p. 14). 
' afanya fha: area fag: i 
wererertetea ` 
(Tšrkikarnaksañ, p. 64). 
' -> arra: cua: fawartww: | 


(TürkikarakshA, p. 65). 
* Upàüdhi, condition, is thus defined :— 


WUWWIWVIWWI UPSISVWSUETIAT Saas: i 
(T&rkikaraks&, p. 66). 


It is of two kinds: (1) sure (nifcita) nnd (2) suspected (4ankita). I do not 
quote here the definition of these terms as they will recur in the Tattvacintámani. 


* Paar miwrmymeazsafvomisrarfwarara: ... ware, 
mAsa EDHTATET faraway | 
ufan faud quareg weary a 
Rowe) Serres CCHTADCASDCWT TUI CU Sea SS TTR: | 
(TarkikaraksA, p. 82). 


This verse is quoted from Dharmakirti's Pram&na-vürtika-kürikR. The 
vorsion runs as follows :— 


e Esq qc arias 
x=r'awa ux u awa 
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and effect or identity in essence, e.g. there is rain, because there 
was cloud (cloud being the cause of rain); and this is a tree, 
bec it is a sirnš6apñ (Siméáapà being a species of tree which is 
its genus). ; | 
= Waradaraja condemns the Buddhists by saying that their 
definition is untenable. We infer the form of an orange from its 
taste, though between the taste and form there is neither the causal 
relation nor the relation of identity in essence. 


Syllogism—avayava. 


In explaining the-seventh category, viz. avayava' parts of a 
P. "i I syllogism, Varadarāja says that according 
Miam. — — of to the Mimamsaka, a syllogism, which con- 
P aists of three parts, may either begin with 
an example or end with the same, as follows :— 
All that is smoky is fiery, as a kitchen, 
The hill is smoky, 
Therefore the hill is fiery. 
or 
The hill is fiery, 
Becanse it is smoky. 
All that is smoky is fiery, as a kitchen 
The Saugatas (Buddhists) are said to maintain that a syllo- 
gism consists of only two parts, viz. an example and an application 
in the following form :— 
All that is smoky is fiery, as a kitchen, 
This hill is smoky. 
The sign —/inga. 


A sign, reason or middle term (/inga or hetu) which is in 
M er invariable concomitance with the predicate 
Five characteristics of or major term (sidhya), possesses five char- 


the middle term. Te 
acteristics as follows :— 


(1) Paksadharmata, the existence of the sign in the subject or 
minor term, e.g. the hill has smoke. 


BeaRrage Para 
mo Ec aa Ran Er MN ME I 
( Pram&üna-v &rtika-kArik&, Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Co, leaf 196; also Prof. De La 
Valleo Poussin' French translation of Sarvadaréana-sarograha, p. 4. in La 
Bouddhisme). 
' Maaema wr WETATNOCHTÍSDNTR | 
Wrwiwmr wrawrep draeifesergfew i 


(Tarkikarakes4’,. p. 175). 
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p? ' | Mout fF e ! ; 
'attvam,, existence of the sign in homologue, e.g. that 
e | — which has smoke has fire, as a kitchen. " 
| 32 . (3) Vipakse asativam, non-existence of the sign in heterologues, 
00 &g. that which has no fire has no smoke, as a lake. | 
AN — (4) Abad ita visayatvam, the object of the sign not being in- 
"Lig VES compatible, eg there is no incompatibilitv for smoke 
ae abiding in the hill. 
i (5) Asatpratipaksaivam, there being no counterbalancing sign, 
e.g. there is nothing else which counterbalances smoke in 
respect of proving fire. 
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In the case of an exclusively affirmative or exclusively nega- 
tive inference, the sign bears only four chgracteristics, as it does 
not then abide in the heterologue or homologue. 

In the logical work called Laksanamala' a sign (/iàga) is 

Up&dhi defined as that which is in invariable con- 

k: comitance with the major term freed from 

any condition (wpadhi), e.g. smoke is the sign of fire, but fire is 

not necessarily a sign of smoke unless it is nourished by wet fuel 
(here wet fuel is the condition). 


Debate-——Latha. 


In treating of the tenth category, viz. vada, Varadaraja 
TESST AN gives an elaborate exposition of debate 
ee yasa (katha)* which is defined as a number of 
sentences spoken by more persons than one ‘as constituting the 


subjects for their judiment. The six requisites for a council of 
debate are the following :— 


(1) A set of rules as to a certain thesis and its proof. 

(2) The method to be followed in carrying on a particular debate. 

(3) Specification of the disputant and his respondent. 

(4) Election of the President and members of the Council. 

(5) Determination of the points of defeat involved wholly or 
partlv in a debate. 

(6) Agreement as to the stage of termination of a debate 


Some logicians hold that the requisites for a — of — 
ia | are only four, viz. (1) the disputant, 
D Mee ns respondent, (3) the president, and (4) 

the members. 


! foreurtereurureumpoee Corfu fm eecarerarg | 
cie : , edited by M.M. Vindhyeévari Pras&d Dvivedi, 
is said to be the works of Siv&ditya Miára. 
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=. 


|» Tfit is intended to record a debate, a writer (lekhaka) must be 
employed with the approval of the disputant and his respondent. 

- — "The disputant (vadi) must be equal to the respondent (prati- 
vüdi) in respect of his learning. A debate, in which an expert 
stands against an ordinary person, is useless, inasmuch as the 
conelusion drawn from such a debate could have been obtained 
from the expert alone, 

e members (sabhya), acceptable to both the parties and 
conversant with their tenets, must be freed from affection and 
aversion. They must be capable of receiving, retaining and 
demonstrating the purport of others' speech, while their number 
must be uneven and not less than three. Their duty is to control 
the debate, to point out the excellence or defect of the debates, to 
awaken one who is broken-hearted and to repeat à speech to one 
. who is slow. 

The president (sabhapat:i) must be satisfactory to the disput- 
ant, the respondent and the members. Capable of showing 
favour or frown, he must not be influenced by affection or aver- 
sion. His duty is to announce to the council the conclusion of a 
debate when it comes to a close. 

Persons coming by chance before a council of debate may. if 
the parties agree, point out irregularities, etc., in the debate. 
They cannot however be admitted into the council as its regular 
members to settle the main points at issue. This procedure 
applies to a council ! of fair debate or discussion, but in the case ot 
wrangling and cavil even chance-comers act as regular members. 

A debate is of three kinds, viz. (1) discussion (vada), (2) 
ina of dabate wrangling (jalpa), and (3) cavil (vitanda). 

Y A wrangling or cavil may be stopped by ex- 
posing the points of defeat (nigrahasthana) which are necessarily 
involved in them.* A discussion end? only when one points out 
in it a fallacy of reason, Aetvabhasa, or à point of defeat called cen- 
suring the non-censurable. The seven points of defeat which may 


— —F an — —— — — — 


| wera ai, 
qazaf faja sare sails ar i 
wargfadr fawr: uw: ur www wr n 
(TürkikaraksA, p. 208) 
: wa wea ws ay Qrare fuer: | 
aega surat w TAA Aaa: d 
(TArkikaraks&á, p. 362) 
ë arx surverra Varerel fw aces | 
ever araara yqa qa www e 


(Tārkikaraksã, p. 303) 
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be pointed out in a discussion :—(1) saying too little, (2) say- 
ing t dm nuch, (3) deviating Poss the tenet, (4) antag the 
pr — | 5) silence, (6) repetition, and (7) the inopportune. 
‘he seven points of defeat which are not to be pointed out in a 
iscussion are:—(1) evasion, (2) non ingenuity, (3) ignorance, 
) shifting the reason, (5) overlooking the censurable, (6) shift- 
ng the topic, and (7) the admission of an opinion. 


The six points of defeat which are impossible in a discussion 








proposition, (4) renouncing the proposition, (5) the meaningless, 
and (8) the incoherent. 


12. COMMENTARIES ON TARKIKARAKSÁ. 

Sársamgrahs&.— A ‘‘summary of essences'' /süárasamgraha |, 
is the name of a commentary on the Tàrkikaraksà by Varadariaja 
himself. Varadaràja wrote also a commentary on Nydyaku- 
sumanjali called Sfirsamgraha-tika. 

Laghudipikü.—Jnànapürna is the author of a commentary 
on the Tárkikaraksà called Laghudipika, “a light lamp." He 
seems to have flourished in about 1200 A.D. ashe was a disciple of 
Visnu Svàmin,' who lived in about 1200 A.D. He mentions 
Jayanta* and Visvaripa. 

Niskantaká.—A commentary on Tarkikaraksa called Niskan- 
taka, the thornless, was composed by sage named Mallinátha, 
who lived in Kolácala. The sage in his commentary on Kiratar- 
juniya mentions Pijüsavarsa whose date is unknown. Mallinatha 
must have lived before Saka 1580 or A.D. 1658, when a manuscript 
of the aforesaid commentary on Kiratarjuniya was copied. He 
seems to have preceded also Dinakara Misra, whose commentary 
on Raghuvaméa was composed in 1385 A.D. Mallinátha is gener- 
ally supposed to have lived in the l4th* century A.D. Mr. A.C. 
Burnell thinks that Mallinatha’s son lived during the reign of 
Pratapa Rudra,’ of the Kakatiya dynasty in 1310 A.D. 


E - - — — 


wowace’: ae Afrar fayt mmn 
Colophon to Laghudipik& on Tarkikaraks&, page 304, edited by M.M. Vin- 
* afer Yuraman wwraa<rfaqrwsrw | 
| L^ghudipik& on Türkikaraks&, page 356, edited by M.M. Vindhyeévari Prasña, 
Ei | The copy of the manuscrip t is preserved in Henares College. 
C 4 | "s Hist of Sanskrit Literature, page 324. 
be preface to Vara ana, edited by Mr. A. C. Burnell, and M.M. 
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pe (NK 13. KeSava Misra 
* («BovT 1275 A.D.). 


.  Kesáva Misra was the author of a Nyàya treatise called 
Fils life Tarkabhüsá. He was a native of Mithila 
z! G and a preceptor of Govardhana Mišra who 
wrote a commentary on Tarkabhasa, called Tarkabhisa Prakasa. 
Padmanabha Miára, author of Kiranivali Bhaskara and Kanada- 
rahasya Muktahara, was an elder brother of Govardhana.! Hence 
it follows that Kesava Miára. Padmanábha and Govardhana 
were contemporaries? Sir Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar in his 
Reports of Sanskrit Manuscripts, 1582-1883, observed Cinna 
Bhatta was the author of a commentary on Tarkābhāşā called 
Tarkabhaga Pravesika and that he lived in Vijayanagar at the 
Court of King Harihara at the latter half of the 14th century. 
Padmandbha, brother of Kešava, is said to have been younger 
to Vardhamana whom he mentions in his Kiranavalibhaskara, 
So Padmanàbha lived between the beginning of the 13th century 
and end of the 14th century A.D. Probably he lived at the end 
of the 13th century A D. 


^s i 


14. Tarkabhüsá——TEcHNICALITY OF LOGIC. 
Categories— padartha. 


KeSava Misra opens his work thus—*' In order that even dull 
people may get admittance into the science of Logic, I bring 
out this Tarkabhasa (Technicality of Logic) replete with concise 
arguments.” . 

The Tarkabhasa deals with the sixteen categories of the Nyà ya 

sūtra, viz. (1) praména, (2) prameya, (3) 

Tarkabhüs& incorpo- saméaya, (4) prayojana, (5) drsfanta, (5) 
ea a Esca, a PddAamta, (7) avayava, (8) tarka, (9) nirnaya, 
(10) vada, (11) jalpa, (12) vitanda, (13) 

hetvabhasa, (4) chala, (15) jati, (16) nigrahasthana. The second 





= — 








| Govardhana Miéra, his TarkabhAasa Prakada, observes : 
fma gaase raw p xe uw 

aqa fara qe aaga 

Pb Awaara Gears) NA AHAS | 

aaita awian sale iana Ra a N a ü 

wqfzur geaca tagr THRE | 

Aomun yua 1 


(Quoted in preface to 'lTarkabhAss, page 1, edited by Surendralal Goswarni, 





nares). 
2 Surendralal Goswami's preface to Tarkabh&j4h, page 4. 
The Tarkabhiss has also been edited with a learned introduction bv Prof. 
D. R. Bhandarkar, in the Bombay Sanskrit Series. The book has been translated 
into English by M.M. Dr. Ganga Nath Jha, in the Indian Thought, Allahabad 
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| Category , namely prameya, includes (a) àtman, (b) $arira, (c) 
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driya, (d) artha, (e) buddhi, (f) mamas, (g) pravrtti, (h) dosa, 
| i) retyc va, (j) phala, (k) duhkha, and (b) apavarga. The 
— . word artha, in the Nyàya sūtra signified five objects of sense, viz. 
= (1) gandha (smell), (2) rasa (taste), (3) rapa (colour), (4) sparéa 
— (touch), and (5) $abda (sound). In order to incorporate the 
JA Waiéesika categories into Nyàya, Kesava Misra explained artha as 
signifying (1) dravya. (2) guna, (3) karma, (4) sàámanya, (5) 
viáesa, and (8) samavaya. Though the sixteen categories of the 
Nyàya are included in the six categories of the Vaisesika, the two 
sets of categories are separately stated and the Vaisesika cate- 
gories are explained identically with artha. Kesava confesses 
that he adopts this overlapping division fora special purpose. The 
scheme of combination of the two sets of categories is shown 
below :— 
(1) pramána, (2) prameya, (3) samSaya, (4) prayojana, (5) dratanta, (6) siddhünta, 


(7) avayava, (8) tarka, (9) nirnaya, (10) vada, 
(11) jalpa, (12) vitand&, etc. 





— — — — — — —— —ÀÀ 
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(1) &tman ,(2) éarira, (3) indriya, (4) artha, (5) buddhi, (6) manas, (7) S vri. 
(8) doss, (9) pretyabhfva, (10) phala, 
(11) duhkha, (12) apavarga. 


(1) dravya, (2) guna, (3) karma, (1) s&mmünya, 
(5) vi&eosa, (6) samavaya. 


Instrument— karana. 


Under the first category, Kešava defines instrument (karana) 
as a cause which is most effective in bringing about a result. A 
thing is said to be the cause (karama) of another thing, if it is a 
necessary antecedent of the latter, that is, if it necessarily exists 
before the latter and does not bring about anything else, e.g. 
threads constitute the cause of a cloth. Suppose an ass had 
existed at a place where a cloth was made; the ass, whose existence 
there was not necessary, is not a cause of the cloth ; and the ass 
is an irrelevant antecedent. Similarly the colour of the threads 
is not a cause of the cloth, inasmuch as it brings about something 
else, viz. the colour of the cloth. In so far as the cloth itself is 
concerned, it is produced by the threads alone. 

An effect (karya) is defined as that necessary consequence 
which is not brought about by something else, e.g. a cloth is an 
effect of threads. 

, Cause—karana. 
^ . The cause is of three kinds as follows :— 


E av cd d) "The material, constituent or inherent cause (samavayi karana) 
* 4 x2 4. oA UP Od that in which an effect inheres, that which constitutes 
ZA EAM EET & W ! 
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the effect or that which forms the material out of which 
the effect is produced, e.g. threads are such a cause of 
the cloth. Inherence (samavaya) is the relation of two 
things which one, as long as it is not destroyed, continues 

us to subsist in the other. The relation of inherence (sama- 
vaya) exists between its parts and a whole, the qualities 
and substance, action and an actor, the individual and a 
class, its specific qualities and the eternal substance. 

(2) The non-material, non-constituent or non-inherent cause 
(asamavayi karana)—is that which inheres in the material 
cause and whose efficiency is well known, e.g. the conjunc- 
tion of the threads is a non-material cause of the cloth, 
the colour of the threads is a non-material cause of the 
colour of the cloth. Colour inheres in threads and its 
efficiency in producing the colour of the cloth is well 
known. 

(3) The efficient, instrumental or general cause is that which as 
a cause is distinct from both the preceding ones, e.g. the 
loom is the instrumental cause of the cloth. Of the 
several causes the most efficient is called an instru mental 
(nimitta) cause. 


Perception pratyaksa. 

Perception (pratyaksa) is of two kinds :— 

* (1) Nirvikalpaka, non-determinate, non-effective or abstract, 
and (2) savikalpaka, determinate, reflective or concrete. The 
Buddhists admit only the first kind of perception and reject the 
second kind. They say that our perception is certainly indeter- 
minate and individual, it has for its object an individual which 
alone can come in contact with our senses. A determinate percep- 
tion (savikalpaka pratyaksa) 18 according to them an impossibility, 
because it has for its object a generic entity which.cannot come in 
contact with our senses. We can perceive an individual cow but 
cannot perceive the cowness generic to all individual cows. In 
fact the Buddhists altogether deny a genus or generic entity. If, 
for instance, the genus cowness at all exists, it is to be defined 
as that which is excluded by non-cowness, i.e. which is not horse- 
ness, tigerness, etc. 

Now if we are unable to perceive cowness because it pertains 
to all cows, how can we perceive non-cowness which covers a still 
wider area? Keéava’s reply to the objection of the Buddhists is 
that even a genus is to be regarded as an entity, like an indivi- 
dual, which is, as such, capable of coming in contact with, our 
senses. 
- Infereonce- —anwumana. 

Inference is consideration from sign. A sign (linga) is that 
which indicates the predicate (sadhya) by the force of their 
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invariable concomitance, e.g. smoke is a sign of fire, inasmuch 
as there is an invariable concomitance of smoke with fire in the 
form ‘‘wherever there is smoke there is fire." Consideration * 
(parāmarśa) is the knowledge that the sign pervaded by the predi- 
cate abides in the subject, Inferential knowledge (amumiti) is 
the knowledge which is derived through consideration, e.g. this 
hill has fire, because it has smoke, which is in invariable concomi- 
tance with fire. Invariable concomitance (vyapti) is the constant 
association of the sign with the predicate, e.g. the co-presence 
of smoke with fire. The concomitance or co-presence must be 
natural and not conditional (aupadhika) .! 


Comparison—upamana. 

Comparison or analogy (uwpamana) is the knowledge of a 
certain thing as similar to, another thing, derived through the 
remembrance of an indicative declaration on the subject, e.g. a 
man who has heard from a forester that a bosgavaeus (gavaya) is 
like a cow, goes into a forest and sees an animal like a cow. 
Remembering the declaration of the forester, he ascertains that 
the animal he sees is a bosgavaeus. This knowledge is analogical or 
comparative knowledge derived through an analogy or comparison. 


W ord— £abda. 


Word (éabda), if it is the assertion of a trustworthy person, 
is a means of right knowledge, e.g. the Veda is a means of right 
knowledge, inasmuch as it was spoken by God who is supremely 
trustworthy. i 


15. COMMENTARIES ON THE TARKABHASA. 


There are numerous commentaries on the Tarkabhásàáà ; such 
as, those by Nariyana Bhatta, Gundu Bhatta, Bhinni Bhatta, and 
Murari Bhatta. 

The following commentaries are also well known: Ujjavalà by 
Gopinatha, Tarkabhásá bhiva by Roma Vilva Venkata Buddha, 
Nyaya samgraha by Rama Linga, Süáramanjari by Madhava Deva, 
Paribhàsá darpana by Bhaskara Bhatta, Tarkabhasa prakasika by 
Bala Candra, Yuktimuktávali by Nagesa Bhatta about 1700 A.D. 
(NageSa was a contemporary of Hari Diksita, a grandson of 
Bhattoji Diksita who lived between 1619 A.D and 1659 A.D.). 
Tarkabhasaprakasika by Cinna Bhatta about 1390 A.D. (Cinna 
Bhatta, son of Sahaja Sarvajna, and brother of Sarvajna, must have 
flourished about 1390* A.D. when his patron Harihara, King of 
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! A condition ( will be plained later, 
? Vide | pags 3. 
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" . CHAPTER III. 


The Vaisesika Prakarana embodying the Nyaya Category of 
Pramana. 


16, THE VAISESIKA INCORPORATES THE NYAYA CATEGORY. 


There appeared numerous treatises on the Vaisesika philo- 
sophy which incorporated in them the Nyà ya category of pramana. 
In some of the treatises the Nyāya category of pramüna was in- 
cluded in the Vaisesika category of guna, while others brought it 
under àtman, which was included in the category dravya. Some 
ingenious writers kept the categories of the Vaisesika separate from 
the Nyàya category of pramüma, but they made them the subjects 
of distinct chapters of one and the same treatise. "This incorpora- 
tion of the Nyàya category of pramama into the categories of 
the Vaisesika philosophy must have commenced after the tenth 
century A.D. Laksanavali, written by Udayana in that century, 
deals with seven categories of the VaiSesika, including abhdva, 
without any reference to the Nyàya category of pramana. The 
Nyüya category of pramüma is included by Vallabhacarya in the 
Vaisesika category of guna. 


17. VALLABHACARYA 
(ABOUT 12TH CENTURY A.D.). 


The exact date of Vallabhácürya is unknown. He seems 
to have lived in the twelfth century A.D. In the Nyayalilavati 
he mentions Kirti (Dharmakirti), Tutati and Vyomiacarya as 
well as Udayanācārya,! the famous author of Kiranàvali, who 
flourished in 984 A.D. As Bhàsarvajna* and Bhisana® are also 
mentioned, Vallabha could not have flourished before the 10th 
century A.D. The latest limit of his time is the 13th century A.D., 
when Vardhamàána Upadhyaya wrote a commentary on the Nyàya- 
lilàvati called the Nyàayalilàvati-prakása. The Nyàyalilàvati is 
mentioned in a Kanarese poem written by a poet of the time 
of King Cinghana of the Yadava dynasty who reigned in Devagiri 


| wr arhened ditene erdt aufa Ua zs UNA <iq aona: | 


Nyüyalilávati, page 39, edited by Mangeéa Rürmakrona Telang (Nirnaya Sagara 
Press, Bombay). Compare also pages 56 and 07 of the same. 


* afeunareiaal wea qp SURAT arse raw eee | Nydyalilavati, page 33. 
——— also page 40. 
* afee frc LLLI LLLA T o-———— | Nyüyalilüvati, page 33, 
Compare also pages 25, 46 and 102. 
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| from 210 to 1247 A.D.! This Vallabhacharya is different from 


Vallabhacharya who founded a Vaisnava sect. 


18. Nyfyalilivati. 


‘TheNyayalllavati, which is an expository treatise on Vaisesika 
philosophy, opens with a salutation to Puru- 
x PL ea of Ny&yalilA- ottama. It deals with six categories, 
i i Ë viz. (1) substance (dravya), (2) quality 
(guna), (3) action (karma), (4) generality (s@manya), (5) par- 
ticularity (vi$esa), and (6) inherence (samavaya). Under the 
category guna there comes buddhi (intellect or knowledge) which is 
divided as vidya, right knowledge, and avidya, wrong knowledge. 
The means for ascertaining right knowledge are called perception 
(pratyaksa), inference (anumana), comparison (upamana), and verbal 
testimony (&abda). Presumption (arthapatti), probability (sam- 
bhava), tradition (aitihya), are not separate means of right know- 
ledge. 
E The Nyàya doctrine of pramana * (means of knowledge) is thus 
ineluded in the categories of the Vaisesika 
TS cue of amalga- philosophy. The scheme of incorporation 
is shown below :— 


padartha. 
l 


— — — 





l.dravyn, 2.guna, 3. karma, 4. sámáünya, 5. vi&esa, 6. samavaye. 


| | 
buddhi, etc. etc. 





i 
v dye avidya. 
LCS uh —— — 


pratyaksa anum&na. 


doctrine of pramaàna. 


19. COMMENTARIES * ON THE NYAYALILAVATI. 


The followinz commentaries on the Nyayalilavati are avail- 
able :— 


^1 Vide Mr. M. R. Bodás's introduction to Tarkasamgraha, pp. 41-42. — 
¢ A valuable account of pramana is available in tho Sivajtüna Siddhiyar, and 
in the Manimekalai canto 29. L den i 
' S Vide Mangeáa Rümkrana Telang, preface to Ny&yalllávati, page 2. 
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'&val a aie b dads FEET. iva (about 
"1215 AD.) " ties uda 
Nyàyalilavati-didhiti by Raghunátha Sirodiani (1500 A.D.). 
o» ED ner kantbEbhareni by Sankara Misra (about 1492 
(4) Nyñyaltla vati-prakasaviveka (gloss on Vardhamana) by 

Mathurainatha Tarkavagisa (about 1570 A.D.). 


20. ANNAM BHATTA 
(1623 A.D.). 


Annam Bhatta is the author of an excellent Vaisesika treatise 
called Tarkasamgraha and of a commentary thereon called Dipika, 
. which two, taken together, are often designated as Annambhat- 
tivam. The Nyàya-pariéista Prakasa, a commentary on the Nyüya- 
parisista of Udayana, is also ascribed to him. The prevailing 
tradition in Southern India! is that Annam Bhatta was an Andhra 
(Telugu) of North Arcot (Chittur) district, who settled down in 
Benares at beginning of the 17th century A.D. He refers in his 
Dipika to King Tribhuvanatilaka, a Pallava chief of Kànci. A 
manuscript of 'Tarkasamgraha* was, as appears from Weber's 
Berlin Catalogue, copied in the year 1724 A.D. He is supposed 
by some to have written a commentary on the Tattvacintàmani. 
He could not have flourished before the 17th century A.D. 


21.  Tarkasamgrahna. 


Annam Bhatta opens his Tarkasamgraha with a salutation* 

" ' to Siva thus:—‘‘ Placing the Lord of the 
pe" of Tarkasarh universe in my heart and making obeisance 
to my preceptor, I compile this Tarka- 

samgraha to enable beginners to understand the dialectical philo- 
sophy easily," The work deals with seven categories, viz. (1) 
substance (dravya), (2) quality (guna), (3) action (karma), (4) 
generality (sàmünya), (5) particularity (visesa), (6) inherence 


—  — 500000000 — —v-. — — —— — — — .............LLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLL...LLL..L..........LLLLT—slli m — — — 





| The above information was supplied by Mr. Ramanan of Vodaraniy nm 
— bee ) to Hon'ble Sir P. Arun&chalam, Kt., M A., C.S., Bar.-at-Law, of Colombo, 
e dly communicated the same to me in August 1909. 


z Tarkasa a was translated into Eng ‘date . R. Ballantyne in Bonares. 
5 The colophon of the manuscript gives the date Samvat 1781 (A.D. 1724). 
wurarerfes eet wsyeararfarermmm: | 
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Weber's Berlin Catalogue No. 683, p. 203. 
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(samavaya), and (7) non-existence (abhava). Quality is of twenty- 
. four kinds, of which buddhi (intellect or knowledge) is one. 
Buddhi or knowledge is of two kinds, experience (anubhava) and 
= smrti (recollection). Anubhava or experience may be right or 
"nS. The right experience (yatharthanubhava) is of four kinds, 
(1) perceptual knowledge (pratyaksa), (2) inferential know 
" pem (anumiti), (3) comparative knowledge (wpamiti), and ver- 
bal knowledge (Sabda). The means by which these four kinds of 
knowledge are derived are called respectively (1) perception 
(pratyaksa), (2) anumana (inference), (3) comparison (upamana), 
and verbal testimony (4abda). 

Perception, inference, comparison and verbal testimony, to- 
gether called pramana, are thus included in buddhi, which is one 
of the twenty-four qualities. This sort of inclusion of the pramana 
in the categories of the VaiSesika is not altogether satisfactory, 
inasmuch as they do not completely fit into each other. 

The scheme of incorporation is shown below :— 


jb 


p»dártha 


| | f | | | 
(1) dravya, (2) zuna, (3) karma, (4) sīmānya, (5) visesa, (6) samavāya, (7) abhāva. 


— —— D eee MEX 
(1) a We Pe PA Dodd... ror. (24) adharma 
f l 3 == 





anubhava a «mrti. 
| | Fr] r 
rignt (pram) wrong (aprasnñ) 
c —— p | 
_ (1) pratyaksa, (2) anumiti, (3) upamiti, (4) sabda 


` sQ 
š ! N 
pramá&na. 


The seven categories and their numerous subdivisons are most 
Iucidly treated. 
A right experience ( yatharthanubhava) is defined as the ex- 
perience of a generic nature as abiding in 
E — — its subject, e.g. in the case of a piece of silver, 
the experience that “ this is silver," that is, this is the subject in 
*- — which * silverness "" abides, is a right experience, 
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An instrument (karama) is jeu oe as a special cause which is 

in operation, t is, which brings about an 

cuo apo OTe effect, e.g., hecutsa tree with an axe. Here 

axe is the instrument. A cause (kāraņa) is that which invariably 

precedes an effect, which cannot otherwise take place, e.g. “ clay 
is the material cause of a pot.’’ 

An effect (karya) is the counterpart of an antecedent which 
dissolves into non-existence, e.g., “a pot is the effect of clay.” 

A cause is of three kinds: (1) a material or intimate cause 
(samavüyikarana), (2) non-intimate or non-co-existent cause (asam- 
vayikürana), and (3) the instrumental cause (nimittakarana),! all of 
which will be explained later. 

Perception (pratyaksa) is the knowledge which is produced 

- * from the intercourse of the sense organs 

— * with their objects. It is of two kinds: (1) 

indeterminate (nirvikalpa) and (2) determinate (savikalpa). The 
intercourse is of six kinds, which will be explained later. 

Inference (anumüna) is the means for deriving inferential 
knowledge.  Inferential knowledge is the 
knowledge which arises from consideration 
(pardmaréa). Consideration (paramaráa) is the knowledge that 
the reason or the middle term, in invariable concomitance with 
the major term, abides in the minor term, e.g. this hill has smoke 
which is in invariable concomitance with the fire. Invariable 
concomitance (vyapti) is the constant association of the middle 
term with the major term, e.g., wherever there is smoke, there is 
fire. Paksadharmatà (subjective law) refers to the fact that the 
smoke abides in the hill. As the VaisSesika philosophy does not 
form a subject of this volume, the topics of Tarkasamgraha are 
not treated here. 


Inference 


29. COMMENTARIES ON TARKASAMGRAHA :— 


(1) Tarkasamgraha.dipikáül'or Tarkadipika ) by Annam Bhatta. 

(2) Tarkasamgraha-tika by Ananta Nürá yana 

(3) Siddhünta-candrodaya by Srikrsna Dhürjat1 Diksita. 

(4) Tarka-phakkika by Ksamüáükalyüána. Ksamükalyüna was. a 
pupil of Jinalabha Siri and wrote his commentary on 
both Tarkasamgraha and Tarkadipika in 1772 A.D. 

(5) Nyaya-bodhini by Govardhana Misra. 

(6 Nyüyàürtha-laghubodhini by Govardhana Rabgácürya. 

(7) Tarkasamgraha-tiká& by Gaurikáünta. 
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/— (8) Padakrtya by Candraja Simha. 


(9) Tarkusarngraha-tattva-prakasa by Nilakantha. [Perhaps he 
is the same person who wrote a commentary on the Mahá- ` 
bhürata in Maharastra in the 16th century A.D.]. 

(10) Nirukti by Jagannátha Sastrin 

(11) Nirukti by Pattabhiráma. 

(12) Tarkasamgraha-vákyürtha-nirukti by Madhava Padabhi- 

rama, 

(13) Tarkasamgraha-candrika by Mukunda Bhatta Gadgil. 

(14) ea ad (vikya-vrtti) by Meru Sastri God-. 

oie. 

(15) Nyaya-bodhini by Suklaratnanátha. 

(16) Tarkasamgraha-tikà by Ramānātha. 

(17) Tarkasamgraha-tarahgini by Vindhye$vari Prasáda. 

(18) Tarkasamgraha-tiká by Visvanatha. 

(19) Tarka-candrikà (prabha) by Vaid yanátha Gadgil. 

(20) Tarkasamgraha-tika (Hanumanti) by Hanumat, son of 

° Vyasa. He was a Karnatic from Mysore who lived for 

: some time in the Gwalior Court about 80 years ago. 

(21) Tarkasamgraha-vyakhya by Murari. 

(22) Tarkasamgraha-tika, author unknown. 

(23) Tarkasamgraha-$umku, ditto. 

(24) Nyaya-candrika, ditto. 

(25) Tarkasamgrahopanyasa, ditto. 

(26) Tarkasamgraha dipika-prakiisa (gloss) by Ni Ikant ha Sástrin, 

— author of Tattva-cintamani-didhiti-tika. 

27) Surata-kalpataru (gloss) bv Srinivasa. 

(28) Tika by Gangadhara Bhatta. 

(29) Wika by Jagadisa Bhatta. 

(30) Tika by Ramarudra Bhatta. 

(31) Tattvartha-dipika by Vadhulavenkata Guru. 

(32) Tarkasamgraha-dipika-prakasa by N ilakantha. This Nil- 

‘kantha, who also wrote a commentary on Tattva-cinta- 

mani, is the last representative of the School of Gangesa ; 

born at Panya near Ahobala in the district of Kurnool, he 
died in Benares in 1840. His son ( born 1516, died at 

Benares in 1887) wrote a commentary on the Tarkasamgra- 

ha-dipikü-prakása of his father, entitled Bhaskarodaya. 

Bhaskarodaya-tika is a gloss on the Nilkanthi-tika (see 

below No. 33) of Tarkadipika written by the son of Nila- 

kantha in Benares about 25 years ago. 

(33) Nilakanthitika, a gloss on Ta rkadipika, by Nilkantha, who 
was a Tailanga, and who wrote about 70 vears ago, while 
residing at Benares. 

(34) Bhasyavrtti on Tarkasamgraha by Meru Sastri, who was a 
Maratha. He diedin Benares about 60 years ago. 

(35) Tarkasamgraha-candrika by Mukunda Bhatta 
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' 23. VISVANATHA NYAYAPANCANANA 
E. (1634 A.D.) 


—  Wiévanütha Nyàyapancànana, or simply Pañcānana, was the 
author of a Vaisesika treatise called Bhásá-pariccheda ! (deter- 
mination of categories), and of a commentary on the same called 
Siddhanta-muktavali (rows of pearls of logical truths). Visva- 
natha, as it appears from his Pingala-prakaSsika,* as also from other 
sources, was the son of Vidyānivāsa and a brother of Rudra Vacas- 

ati. Vidyànivàsa lived in 1588 A.D.* when a book called Dana- 

:andà was copied for him by a scribe called Kavicandra.  Viáva- 
. nàtha himself composed the Gautamasütravrtti at Vrndàvana in 
the year 1634 A.D.* He wasa native of Navadvipa and an adherent 
of the Nyàva School of Raghunatha Siromani.* 


24. BHASAPARICCHEDA. 


Visvanatha opens his Bhásápariccheda with a salutation to Sri 
Krsna,'and while in his Siddhanta-muktavali 


Subjects. he invokes the blessings of Siva. The 


— ` 





| The Aces n ipa has been edited and translated into English by Dr. 
G. Roer in the Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta. 


* In the Pingala-prak&4ik& Vi$vanütha says :— 
fazrrteruieuwp: sfain, fegaree . 
aguar wangxiui g? ufam | 

' eae] wifercwrat veran} 
vafgwiteargra] wara arasrqqsunwq | 
qana g faan fama: 
meu wfawexup afaa yfo ng s 


( Vide Eggeoiing's India Office Catalogue, Vol. III, page 409B; and M.M. Hara 
Pras&d Süstri's Nepal Catalogue, Preface, p. xvi). 


$ caqrafaul zr maid 
=s@ arafaul we fem i 
acne ace Casert 
wares w awau: ú 


(Vide M.M. Hara Prasid S&stri'a article on Bhisipariccheda in the J. A.S. D, 
Vol. VI, No. 7). 


' wur yraa h: 
"aware sfr uasrequut | 
UDWPHCTUEWUCUTARUM wp owe 
"rufo fup ww. vrar ú 
(J.A.8.B., Vol. VI, No. 7, page 313). 
T wwe fafeardarewan Sle guru] i 
qasar ww werd efi we] ww: n 
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m. A ¿ CS See | e 2* 
Sides perictheda deals with seven categories, viz. (1) dravya (sub- 
stance), (2) guna (quality), (3) karma (action), (4) samanya 
' (generalit , (5) visesa (particularity), (6) samavaya (inherence), 
and (7) abhava (non-existence). Dravya or substance is subdivided | 
ksiti (earth), ap (water), tejas (light), marut (air), vyoma (ether), 
kala (time), dik (space), atman (soul), and manas (mind). The 
eighth substance called atman or soul is the seat of intellect or 
knowledge (buddhi) and several other qualities. Buddhi is of two 
kinds: apprehension (anubhuti) .and remembrance (smrti). Appre- 
hension includes perception (pratyaksa), inference (anumana), com- 
parison (upamáana), and verbal testimony (&abda). 
The Nyàya doctrine of pramana, as represented by perception, 

ra ane e inference, comparison and verbal testimony, 
— amalga- is incorporated in the categories of the 

à Vaisesika philosophy. ‘The scheme of incor- 
poration is shown below. 


podartha 
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eo ORE T A 
(1) dravya, (2) guna, (3) karma, (4) — (5) — (6) samaváya, (7) nbhüva, 
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(1) keiti, (2) ap, (3) iss: (4) TAN (5) ue. (6) kils, (7) dik, (8) Stman, (0) manas 
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anubhüti amrti 
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pratyaksa, anumána, upamina, éabda 
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the X yāya category of pramána. 
25. TARKAMETA 
(anovT 1635 A.D.). 


The Tarkümrta ! hy Jagadis$a "Tarkalankara is an important 
treatise on Vaisesika philosophy, which begins with a salutation to 





— 4 Tarkümrita edited by Mahamahopadhyaya Maheś Chandra Ny&fiyaratna in 
Calcutta. It has been translated into Bengali by Babu Rajendra Nath Ghose in 
Calcutta. 
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A man who is desirous of attaining emancipation should, 
to JagadiSa, possess a true knowledge of the soul 









— (átman). In aequiring this knowledge, one should also be conver- 


sant with things which are connected with and opposed to the 
soul. 

In the first part of the Tarkamrta called Visaya-kanda (section 

` on subjects), Jagadisa divides things into two 
Dee T Mure "sa kinds, viz. (1) positive (bhava) and (2) nega- 
tive (abhava). The positive things orbhávas are substance (dravya), 
quality (guna), action (karma), generality (sámànya), particularity 
(wigesa), and inherence (samavaya). The negative things or 
abhüvas are of two kinds, viz. (1) relative non-existence (sam- 
sargabhava), and (2) reciprocal non-existence (anyonyabhava). 
The first kind is subdivided as: (1) antecedent non-existence 
(pragabhaiva), (2) subsequent non-existence (pradhvamsabhdava), 
and (3) absolute non-existence (atyantabhava). 

The second part of the Tarkamrta, called J7iana-kánda, sec- 
tion on knowledge, treats of right knowledge (prama), which is 
derived through four means called respectively, (1) perception 
(pratyaksa), (2) inference (anumāna), (3) comparison (wpamana), 
and (4) verbal testimony (4abda). 

The manner in which the seven categories of the Vaisesika 

and the four pramanas of the Nyaya have 
ce Rma of amalga- been combined, is ingenious and reasonable. 
The categories do not coalesce with each 
other, but are treated as a consistent whole. 
. A scheme of combinatión of the VaiSesika and Nyaya cate- 
gories is given below :— 
Tarkümrta 
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visa valcfinda jólünakánda 
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dravya, guna, karma, s&m&nya, viñesa, samavāya, abhiva | 
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pratyaksa, anumāna, upamü&na, éabda. 
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Vaidesika combined with NyRya. zi 
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26. LaAuGAKSI BHASKARA. 


 Laugàksi Bhaskara, well versed in Nyaya, Vaišesika and Mi- 
màrhsà philosophies, was the son of Mudgala and nephew of the poet 
Rudra. His proper name was Bhaskara, his surname being Lau- 
gaksi. From the fact that he mentions the temple of Vis$ve$vara 
and the pool of Manikarnikà,--the two most sacred spots in Benares, 
—we may reasonably suppose that Laugàksi Bhaskara lived in 
that sacred city.' 

His age may be placed probably in the 17th century. 


27. TARKAKAUMUDI. 


His Tarkakaumudi, which opens with a salutation toVasudeva, 
pays due obeisance to Aksapida and Kanada. He divides cate- 
gories into seven kinds, viz. (1) substance (dravya), (?) quality 
(guna), (3) action (karma), (4) generality (samanya), (5) particu- 
larity (vigesa), (6) inherence (samavaya), and (7) non-existence 
(abhava). Buddhi (intellect or knowledge), which is a quality of 
the soul, is of two kinds—apprehension (anubhava) and recollec- 
tion (smrti). Apprehension is of two kinds,(1) right apprehension 
(prama) and (2) wrong apprehension (aprama). The means of 
acquiring right apprehension or prama is pramana, which is of 
two kinds. viz. (1) (pratyaksa) and (2) inference (anumàna). 

The doctrine of pramana, which forms the main subject of 
the Nyaya philosophy, is thus amalgamated with the doctrine of 
seven categories, forming the subject-matter of the Vaisesika 
philosophy. 


a 


— — — — 


| Laugaksi Bhüskara mentions Manikarnika, the bathing place, and Vidvesvars, 
the presiding deity of Benares, in quite a familiar tone :— qW] 81 nrg, Y 


faze ete. (Tarkakaumudi, page 6. edited by Vasudeva Laksmana Süstri 
Pansikar, Bombay). 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Works treating of certain topics of the Nyüya and certain 
topics of the Vaisesika. 


28, THE NYAYA AND VAISESIKA PROMISCUOUSLY AMALGAMATED. 


Some manuals of Logic dealt neither with the entire cate- 
gories of the Vaisesika, nor with those of the Nyàya. Some impor- 
tant topics or sub-topics of the two systems were selected by them 
and elucidated in an abstruse and recondite style. These manuals 
assumed more or less the nature of critical notes on the important 
or controversial topics of the Nyàya and Vaisesika philosophies. 

adhara’s Nyfiya-siddhanta-dipa (about 1300 A.D.) is a most 
important work of this kind. 


29. SASADHARA 
(ABOUT 1125 A.D.). 


SaSadhara, styled Mahopadhyaya Sasadhara, is reputed to 
have been a native of Mithila. The time in which he flourished 
is not definitely known. Probably he flourished before Gangesa 
but after Udayana whose words he quotes under the designation of 
kecit (some). SaSadhara and Manidhara were, according to a Bengali 
tradition, two logicians, whose definitions of vyāpti (invariable 
concomitance) were criticised by Gangesa Upadhyaya in the 12th 
century A.D., under the title of simha-vydghrokta-laksana or defini- 
tions as given by '' the Lion °’ and *‘ the Tiger." In reality it was 
the Jaina logicians, Ánanda Süri and Amaracandra Süri, who were 
called the Lion (sinha) and the Tiger (vyághra), not SaSadhara and 
Manidhara. According, however, to the Bengali tradition, Sasad- 
hara lived in the 12th century A.D. 


30. NYAYA-SIDDHANTA-DIPA. 


The only logical treatise of SaSadhara that has come down to 
Sub f th | us, 15 Nyáya-siddbünta-dipa (a lamp of logi- 
MI A Toe cal truths) which opens* with a salutation to 


— — — — 


 — wv 


| Vide the c on of the NyBya-siddhünta-diípa, in the possession of M.M. 
Vindhyeévari P Dvivedi of Benares. It runs thus :— 


«fea aeaa wwwcms saragmcw sara | 
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the manuscript 
Bociety of Bengal. 





of Ny&ya-siddhünta-dipa, in the possession of Asiatic 
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Sika philosophy in a promiscuous way. This is evident from the 


titles of the various chapters of the work, viz. (1) invocation of 
Je blessings (mangalacarana), (2) controversy on darkness (andhakara- 
|. vipratipatti), (3) examination of causality (karamatà-vicara), (4) the 
- power in generality as maintained by the Tautatikas (jati-&akti-vadi- 
tautátikaámata), (5) ascertainment of powers and conditions (4akti- 
nirũ pana and upüdhi), (6) natural power (sahaja-&akti), (7) power 
of the content (adheya-Sakti), (8) nature of the mind (manastattva- 
nirü pana), (9) word as a means of knowledge (sahaja-pramana), (10) 
an aggregate of knowledge and action (jiana-karma-samuccasja), (11) 
. nature of emancipation (apavarga-niriipana), (12) the inseparable 
meaning (siddhartha), (13) power of connected words (anvita-4akti- 
vüdimata), (14) refutation of the perceptibility of air (vayu-pratyakea- 
tvadi-mata-khandana), (15) controversy about indeterminate per- 
ception (nirvikalpaka-vipratipatti ), (16) gold as a fiery thing 
-  (suvarna-taijasa-prakarana), (17) the etymologo-conventional use of 
a word as ** mud-born" (pankaja iti padanam yogaridhitva-kathana), 
(18) inference, consideration, ete, (anumiti, lingaparamaréadt- 
nirwpana), (19) determination of invariable concomitance (vyapti- 
nirüpana, etc.) The work ends with an examination of non- 

" existence (abhüva) as a means of knowledge. 
——— There is a commentary on the Nyàya-sid- 
| | dhànta-dipa called Nyáys-siddhánta-dipa- 
tiká by Sesananta. 


31. MADHAVACARYA 
(ABOUT 1331—1391 A.D. ). 


Mādhavācārya flourished in 1391’ A.D. (1313 Sāka). He 
is the well-known author of Sarvadaréana-samgraha, Jaiminīya- 
nyåyamālā-vistarą, Katha-nirnaya and Parāśarasmrti-v yükhyà. He 
was elected? the head of the smarta order in the matha of Sringeri, 
in the Mysore territory, founded by Sankara. He is said by some 
to have been brother of Séyana, while others hold that he was the 
same as Sáyana,* though essentially he was a writer on Mimarmsa 


— —— — — —- — 
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i Vide Preface to Vivarana-pramoya-samgraha printed in the Vizianagaram 
Sanskrit Series. 
2 Preface to Sarvadaréana-saigraha, translated by E. B. Cowell and A. G. 
Gough. pp. vii- viii. 
Perhaps Mádhava was born in the family of Sáyana. Compare— 


Tagay aga exist) 


- fau auaa ggi www. d 
| yna agana ege rerei tu maraa 
Poir Jamuna: VESTS FAT EIL LE | 
e " (Sarvadardana-sarbgraha, opening lines). 
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š , Phe 9 
€. say, , 


MENU doteii-vimdi ion of Bariga 
le is me entioned here a ° he bas. applied: — 
x ', some ie important informa ion about the Nyaya philo- 
> sr — giving a complete exposition of the Nyàya system 
| head of Aksapádadaréáana, Madhava throws a good 
— — Tent on Lozic of the Carvikas and Buddhists. 
3 


F 32. SARYADARÁANA-SAMGRAHA, —AKSAPXDA DARSANA. 


^im In the Sarvadaréana-samgraha under the title of Aksapada- 
darsana, Madhava has given a brief exposi- 
tion of the sixteen categories treated in the 
UN [yàya-sütra. The Nyàya philosophy was so called, because it 
©. specially treated of Nya@ya, otherwise called avayava (syllogism), 
which formed the predominant feature of the system and proved 
useful in the acquisition of all kinds of knowledge.* 


Why Nyfya was ao called ? 


INFERENCE AS A MEANS OF RIGHT KNOWLEDGE. 


Carvaka denies inference as a means of right knowledge. 
J Those who maintain the authority of infer- 
cm ag: of Cirvika ence (anumana), accept something as a 
| sign or middle term, which is supposed to 
abide id the minor term, and to be in invariable concomitance 
with the major term. The invariable concomitance must be freed 
from all conditions, whether they are sure (niscita) or suspected 
(sandigdha). Now this concomitance by its mere existence can- 
not produce inference. The concomitance, if it is to produce in- 
ference, must be known. How do we then know this concomi- 
tance? We cannot know the concomitance by means of perception, 
which does not cognize past and future events. We cannot 
employ inference, the validity of which has not yet been estab- 
lished. Verbal testimony, which is included in inference, cannot 
help us in this matter. Comparison is useless, Hence, the invari- 
able concomitance of the middle term with the major term cannot 
be known by any of the so-called four means of knowledge. 





een fearqqH ee arse see ú 


(Sarvadaréana sarmgraha, opening lines). 
—— fagran «fex manran agfema wa 
wym wafa cur sms qurürqerarqcquiieu sasaqa. 
wur mada auwe yw? | Barvndaránna-earp- 
| +P. 120, aiite ——— vücaspati, Calcutta. 
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* Similarly, the ages ede — has also been described 
— as fre rom conditions (upadhi) A con- 
——— | An em" dition (wpadhi) is that which constantly. 
t accompanies the major term, but does not 
constantly accompany the middle term, e.g. the hill has smoke be- 
cause it has fire nourished by wet fuel (where wet fuel is a 
condition). A condition may be fully defined as that (1) which 
does not constantly accompany the middle term, (2) which 
constantly accompanies the major term, and (3) is constantly 
-accompanied by the major term. That the condition must be 
equipollent in extension with the major term is evident from the 
statement of the Great Doctor (probably Udayanacairya) who 
says: “ When an equipollent concomitance and a non-equipollent 
concomitance do both abide in an object, the non-equipollent con- 
comitance, if it is not covered by the equipollent concomitance, 
is inadmissible, that is, not conducive to the true conclusion.” ! 

A thing is said to be in equipollent concomitance (samavya pti) 
with another thing, when the two are equal in their extensions, 
e.g., “ this is nameable because it is knowable," where “ know- 
able" and ** nameable " are equal in their extensions. Similarly, 
4 this hill has smoke because it has fire nourished by wet fuel,” 
where ‘‘smoke” and “fire nourished by wet fuel,” are equal 

-in their extensions ; that is, wherever there is smoke, there is fire 
- nourished by wet fuel; and wherever there is fire nourished by 
wet fuel, there is smoke. 

A thing is said to be in non-equipollent concomitance (visama- 

yapti) with another thing, when the two are unequal in their 
extensions, e.g., ** this hill has fire, because it has amoke," where 
the fire is greater in extension than smoke, that is, wherever there 
is smoke, there is fire, as in a kitchen, but wherever there is fire 
there is not necessarily smoke, as in a red-hot iron ball. 

Now an equipollent concomitance and a non-equipollent con- 
comitance do both nbide-in smoke in the following instances :— 
(1) the hill has smoke because it has fire, and (2) the hill has 
smoke because it has fire nourished by wet fuel. 

[n the first instance smoke is in non-equipollent concomi- 
_tance with fire, whereas in the second instance smoke is in equi- 


- wawa — 


l Varadarāja in his commentary on Tirkikaraked} called ^Arasainiztis ium quotes 
this verso as an example of the fallacy hetvábhüsüá, called aprayojaka (inadmissible), 
which is identified in the conditional (upadhimina); «quoted in tho Sarvadargana- 
anrngraha chapter I, Caérvika-darsann 


uurgerfaermrriaws uer wer i 
gia ule wi-mmeWrwiwIism seme ÚH 


The portion which is added to the middle term or subtracted from the major 
iz called nu upüdhs (condition), anyathüsiddh: ( conditionalits ) oT aprauyorak a 
(inadmissible). Tarkikaraka’, page 232, edited by Vindhyesvari Prasad, Benares 
















t concomitance with ''fire nourished by wet fuel.” The first 
stance is inadmissible, because in it, the reason '' fire" is not 
covered by the reason of the second instance, viz. ‘‘ fire nourished 
by wet fuel.” 

Again (1) the hill has fire because it has smoke, (2) the hill 
has fire nourished by wet fuel, because it has smoke. The first is 
an instance of non-equipollent concomitance, while the second is 
that of an equipollent one. The first instance here, is not inad- 
missible, because the reason of it, viz. '' smoke," is covered by 
the reason of the second instance, which is also smoke. 

The middle term can on no account be greater in extent 
than the major term, but may be equal in extent to or less in ex- 
tent than that term. 

Now this absence of conditions referred to above cannot be 

U s known through perception, specially in the 

padhs. » : t 

cases of past and future instances. Carvaka 

says that the step which the mind takes from the knowledge of 

smoke, etc., to the knowledge of fire, etc., can be accounted for by 

its being based on a former perception or by its being an error ; 

and that in somé cases this step is justified by the result is 

accidental, just like the coincidence of effects observed in the em- 

ployment of gems, charms, drugs, etc. Asit is impossible to know 

the concomitance which is invariable and unconditional, the infer- 
ence asa means of knowledge cannot be established. 
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Tur INFERENCE AS A MEANS OF RIGHT KNOWLEDGE CANNOT BE 
DENIED. 


The Buddhists maintain that the concomitance (avinabhava), 
MES which is invariable and unconditional, is 

The Buddhistic view. | | š š f 
known through the relation of identity 
(svabhāva) or causality (karya-karana-bhava). No effect can, they 
say, be produced without a cause, for, if it could, it would destroy 

itself by putting a stop to activity of all kinds. 

Through the relation of cause and effect, which is unalterable, 
Rees adonandae ` We Gan ascertain that the middle term is in 
relation of identity. invariable concomitance with the major 
term. In like manner the invariable con- 
comitance is known through the relation of identity, e.g., the $i$u 
is a tree, wherever we observe the attribute of a &iéu we ob- 
serve also the attribute of ‘‘ arboreity.’’ A iśu cannot lose its 
arboreity without losing its own self. 'Though there are differ- 
ences between a isu and a tree, they are essentially the same. 
We are therefore quite competent to say that a sisu is a tree and 
that the relation between the two is that of identity. We cannot 
however say, that a jar is a jar or that there is a relation of 


. 





INFERENCE AS A MEANS OF RIGHT KNOWLEDGE. 401 
* 
identity between the jars. We cannot predicate one thing of 
another thing, if there is no difference whatever between the two. 
It is therefore proved that we can infer one thing from another 
thing through the relation of cause and effect or when the two 
things are in essence the same. 

The Buddhists further maintain that inference as a means of 
knowledge can on no account be denied. It would be a mere 
assertion, if a person were to say that inference is not a means of 
knowledge. To think of inference as a means of knowledge and 
yet to deny it involves him in an absurdity, as if, he were saying 
that his mother was barren. 
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SECTION II. 
Tarka-Sastra—the Science of Dialectics. 
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CHAPTER I. 
Formation of the Tarka-.Sastra. 
33. THE NYAYA CANNOT BE COMBINED WITH THE VAISESIKA. 


In the previous section, while treating of the Prakaranas, 
we have found that it is impossible to combine the Nyaya with 
VaiSesika, the categories of the two systems being altogether differ- 
ent. The sixteen categories of the Nyaya cannot assimilate the 
seven categories of the Vaisesika nor can the latter assimilate the 
former. The Nyàva and Vaisesika categories cannot be assimilat- 
ed in any other way. It was, therefore, found necessary to keep 
them separate, though a futile attempt was made by the authors 
of the Prakaranas to combine in some way the categories of the 
Nyàya and Vaisesika. 


34. ADOPTION OF Pramāna ALONE. 


After their struggle with the Buddhists and Jains for over a 
thousand years the Brahmanas found it expedient, in treating of 
the Nyàüya, to take up only one topic, viz. pramana, to the exclu- 
sion of the remaining fifteen topics. The division of pramana 
into two sub-divisions, viz. Perception and Inference, was rejected. 
Aksapáda's division of pramama into four sub-divisions, viz. percep- 
tion, inference, comparison, and verbal testimony, was retained. 
Great ingenuity was shown to establish the authorities of the four 
pramamas. Whole arguments from the Buddhistic and Jaina works 
were collected to establish inference while the works of the Mi- 
má&msàaà philosophy were resorted to in establishing the authority 
of verbal testimony. 


35. ADOPTION OF THE VAISESIKA PRINCIPLES. 


The theory of pramana became very subtle when it adopted 
the principles of generality (sámánya), particularity (viéesa), in- 
herence (samavàya), negation (abhava), etc, Thus in perceiving the 
colour of a jar we must admit a relation called inherence; an in- 
 wariable concomitance may be of a general form or special forms ; 
and whatever thing is perceptible by a sense, the non-existence of 
that thing is also perceptible by the same sense, 
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| Thus the Nyàya theory of perception, etc., considered from 
the standpoint of the Vaisesika philosophy, became very subtle 
and intricate. | 


36. SUBTLETY OF MEANINGS AIMED AT, 


A hair-splitting subtlety in the discussion of meanings of 
terms is the distinguishing characteristic of the Tarka-Sastra (the 
science of dialectics). Thus Aksapáda defines a proposition in quite 
a simple style as “ the laying down of what is to be established.” 
But in elucidating the meaning of a proposition Gangesa, Raghu- 
natha, Gadadhara and others produce definitions which are terribly 
long and intricate. The subtle explanation is, however, an excel- 
lent training for the intellect. 


37. Frye DEFINITION OF TERMS. 


The technicalities of Tarka-Sistra have repelled students of 
Sanskrit fromitsstudy. Theimmemoria! practice has been for Nai- 
yayikas to explain verbally to their pupils the meaning of each 
term as it turns up in the course of their teaching. 

The old works on Nyaya dealt with things, while the modern 
enes deal only with the verbal description or definition of things. 
Modern Logicians do not trouble themselves about the nature of 
things. They are satisfied if they can evolve a correct definition, 
and in their verbal definitions they evince a subtlety and skill, 
which to a certain extent compensate for the paucity of their 


materials. 
38. THE USE OF TECHNICAL TERMS.’ 


In bringing out the subtlety of meanings and in giving fine 
definitions, the modern logicians have invented numerous technt- 
cal terms of which some are given here. 

ativyapti—Being too wide. 

onugata-dharma—Common property. 

anugama—Generalisation. 

anuyogita—The quality of being an anuyog:. When a thing 
stands to another thing in a particular relation, that upon which 
it stands is called anuyogi, while it itself is called pratiyog: (counter- 
part) in regard to the relation. Thus a jar standing on the 
ground in the relation of union is called pratiyogi and the ground 
is the anuyogi of the relation. 

anyatha-siddhi—Concomitant circumstances which are not 
causes, 


| Vide Rajendra Candra Sastrin'a Muktavals Vol. IL, and Mahsmahopüdhyüya 
Mahes Chandra Nyfvaratna’s Brie/ notes on the modern Nydya system of Philoso- 
phy, and also M.M. Gangünüth Jháü's Indian Thought. 
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s in a a cause S aali s dubbi its effect, 
i—The thing of which a negation is predicated, eg a 
pratiyogi of the negation of the jar. 
¢i—Pervasion or invariable concomitance. 
d there are numerous others. 
Some of the characteristics of the Tarka-Sastra have been 
above. 

‘Cintamani by GangesSa Upadhyaya is the earliest work on 
Tarka-Sistra, though Janakinatha Cudamani’s Nyaya-siddhinta- 
maüjari is another excellent work on the same subject. 








CHAPTER II. 
Tattva-cintamani the earliest Work on Tarka-sastra. 


39. IMPORTANCE OF TATTVA-CINTÁMASNI, 


The Tattva-cintamani (“ a thought-jewel of truth "), otherwise 
known as Pramana-cintimani (“a thought-jewel of valid know- 
ledge"), of which a short summary in English is given in the 
following pages, was written by a Brahmana logician of Mithila 
named GangeSa Upadhyaya. It introduces a new era in the 
development of Logic in India and is justly reckoned as the 
first work on the Modern School of Hindu Logic. In modern 
India Sanskrit scholarship is not considered of any worth unless it 
is accompanied by a knowledge of the Tattva-cintamanit or at least 
a portion of it. The study of this work develops to an enormous 
extent the discursive faculty in the reader and enables him to 
argue with hair-splitting distinctions and subtleties. 

The book, since its first composition in the 12th century A.D., 
has been a subject of close study by the Pandits of Mithila, and 
about the middle of the 15th century its study was introduced 
into Bengal by Vasudeva Sarvabhauma, who had been educated 
inthe academies of Mithilà. Since 1503 A.D., when the univer- 
sity of Navadvipa was established, the Tattva-cintàmani was much 
popularised in Bengal through the endeavours of the famous 
Raghunatha Siromani and others. Gradually the book was intro- 
duced into Madras, Maharastra n Kasmira, and in a couple of 
centuries it became known all over, India. The influence of this 
epoch-making book can be traced in the works on almost all the 
branches of Sanskrit learning that have appeared during the last 
five hundred years Unfortunately no attempt has yet been 
made to present the contents of the work in English, Bengali, 
Hindi or any other modern language, perhaps on account of the 
bewildering abstruseness of its style and thought. 


40. GaANGESA— THE AUTHOR OF THE TATTVA-CINTAMANST. 
(1200 A.D.). 


The Tattva-cintàmáüni is the immortal work of Gangesa, also 
called GangeSvara, surnamed Upadhyaya, who was a Maithila 
Bràhmana. He was born in a village named Karion on the banks 
of the river Kamala, twelve miles south-east of Darbhanga. It is 
said that Gangeáa while young was altogether illiterate. He pro- 
pitiated the goddess Kali, on the cremation ground adjacent to 
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. his uncle's house, and acquired from her, as a boon, deep erudi- 
tion in the science of Logic. - d e 4 pr 

bony  Gangeáa mentions the name of Sivaditya Miéra,' the well- 
|» — known author of Saptapadarthi, and makes frequent quotations 


P: from Ratna-koáa * which is a work on the Vaisesika philosophy. 


a 
"I g 
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E . Nothing is definitely known about the Gauda Mimáàrsaka* or 

. Srikara* mentioned by him. GangeSa must have flourished after 

» 1093-1150 A.D., the period when Ananda Sari and Amaracandra 

Süri* whose opinions he has quoted, flourished. As he criticises 

the Khandana-khanda-khadya, he must have been posterior also 

^ (to Sri Harsa who lived in Kanauj in the Court of King Jaya- 

candra in 1186 A.D.’ The earliest date that has been assigned to 

 Gangeša is before the first quarter of the 13th century A.D., when his 

son Vardhamana Upadhyaya lived, in other words Gangesa is 
assigned to the last quarter of the 12th century A.D." 
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| Vide Tattva-cintamani, pratyaksa-khanda, p. 830. 

? The Ratnakoga, a work on Vaiéesika philosophy, has been quoted not only 
by Gangeáa in the Tattva-cint&mani (&abda-khanda, &khyRta-vüda, p. 830, and 
anum&na-khanda, p. 885), but also by Vardham&üna in the Nyāya-kusumāñjali and 
by Kaghunütha Siromani in the Anum&na-didhiti. Glosses on Ratnakośa are said 
to have been written both by Harirama and Gadádhara. This Ratnakoéa is 
different from the Advaita-ratna-koáa—3 work on the Vedānta philosophy by 
Akhandü&nanda—as well as from the Prameya-ratna-koáa, a work on Jaina philo- 
sophy by Candraprabha Süri (1102 A.D. ). f 

5 Vide Tattva-cintimani, éónbda-khanda, &abda-prámünya-v&da, p. 88. 

* Vide Tattva-cintümani, 6abda-khanda, jati-dakti-vida, p. 569. à 

5 Vide S. C. Vidyabhusana’s ‘Indian Logic: Mediæval School’, pp. 47-48. 
Ananda and Amaracandra, nicknamed respectively Vy &ghraáiáuka and Simbhadifuka, 
have been referred to by Gangegéa in tho Tattva-cint&reani under simha-vyaghrokta- 
laksana of vyüpti. (Vide p. 306 above.) 

* Khandana-khanda-khidya ieqpoted in tho Tattva-cintamani, anum&na-khan- 
da, p. 233, Bibliotheca Indica Series For Sri Haraa and Jayacandra, see the 
Indian Antiquary, 1911-12; Prücina-lekha-m&l&, nos. 22-23; and B.B.R.A.S. of 
1875, p. 279. Jayacandra was killed by Sahabuddin Ghori in 1194 A.D. 

7 According to the Dhanukh& inscription Maheda Thakkura, brother of Bha- 
giratha Thakkura, the well-known — of à sub-commentary on the Tattva- 
cint&ámani, lived in 1556 A D. Considering that in the succession of the genera- 
tions of pupils Bhagiratha Thakkura was seventh in descent from Gangeéa 
Upadhyfya, and allowing an average life of thirty years for each generation, woe 
may assume that’ Gangeáa lived 180 years before Bhagiratha, that is, about the 
vear 1376 A.D. x 

E The succession of pupils from Gangeása is as follows :— 
ng l. Gangeśa; 2. Vardbamāna; 3. Yajñapati; 4. Hari Miśra ; 5. Pñ hara; 
6. (a) V&sudeva, (b) Rucidatta, (c) Candrapati (7); 7. (a) Maheéáa Thakkura, (b) 
|agiratha Thakkura: 8. A — 9. Bhavan&tha ; 10. Sankara Miára. 
_ The inscription is found on a stone-slab attached to n well at the village 
. Dhanukh& near Janakapura in Darbhanga. It runs thus:— 
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[Those who maintain that Gangeéa lived in the fourth quarter of the 12th 
tury A,D.! base their contention on the mention of Vardharnina, son of Gangesa, 
in the lar tae — the I4th century A.D.,? and upon an — 
tion of the expression fakābdā la sarh 1509, occurring in a manuscript of ai- 
dhara Miára's commentary on Gangeéa's Tattva-cint&ámani, as equivalent to 1278 
A.D.5 Now the verse on the authority of which Vardhamana is supposed to have 
been mentioned in the Sarvadaréana-satngraha is obviously an interpolation, and 
_ the Lad acd éakibda la sam 1509, written in very modern characters, refers in 
my opinion nof to Laksmana samvat 159. corresponding to 1278 A.D., but to aka 
year 1509 corresponding to 1587 A.D.. the word la sam being either redundant or 
Bignifying simply a year. In fact, if Gangeda had been older than the author of 
the Sarvadaréana-sarngraha, his work would have been reviewed, or at any rate 
referred to, in it.] 









41. THe Text or TaATTVA-CINTAMASNI., 
Book I.-—Perception—Pratyaksa-khanda. 


The Tattva-cintamani is divided into four books dealing res-. 
pectively with (1) Perception (pratyaksa), (2) Inference (anu- 
mana), (3) Comparison (wpamana), and (4) Verbal testimony 

— (éabda). which are the four means of deriving valid knowledge. 
— The first book, which treats of perception, opens with stanzas 
saluting God Siva.* 





— —— — — — — — — 


* ‘The $aka 1478 referred to here corresponds to 1556 A.D. That Mahesa Thak- 
kura was a brother of Bhagiratha Thakkura appears from the opening lines 
of the Dravya-prakñš&ikñ by the latter. 

| Vide M. M. Chakravarti'a History of Navya-nyüya, J.A S.B. for 1915, p. 265 ; 
Rajendra Nath Ghose's Vyü&pti-pafcaka, Introduction, p. 33 

? Wide Sarvadaréana-samgraha, Paniniya darsana. 

5 wapenwim (Pratyaksaloka), which is a commentary on Gangeéa's Tattva- 
cint&mani by Paksadhara Misra, was, according to its colophon, copied in the 

a year 1509 (corresponding to 1587 A.D.) and not in the Laksmana samvat 159 
(corresponding to 1278 A.D.),as the date contained in the colophon runs thus :— 


JURG AC ware) sr s ice c Aree od 
: PAA A sai aay esa TTC A: 
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wasa waifs asa fas gee uta 
— unsay qafugien sawi aa 
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(000 Invocation of Blessings— Mangala-váda. 

| aq Salutation is offered to Siva to invoke his blessings. The 
i ae ins ocation is of three kinds, viz. bodily, vocal, and mental. The 
bodily invocation consists in saluting a deity, the vocal in- cit- 
| - ing the eulogy of the deity, and the mental in meditating on him. 
 . . *f All polite people," says GangeSa, ** must observe the de^orum of 
invoking blessings if they wish to bring their work to a successful 
completion." Though we do not find any explicit text in the 
Veda enjoining invocation of blessings, yet from the laudable 
praetice of good people we can easily infer the implicit existence 
of such a text. It should be stated that the invocation of bless- 
ings is not the immediate cause of the completion, of a work but 
is the means of removing obstacles which beset the work. In the 
case of an atheist finishing his work successfully without any in- 
vocation of blessings, we are to suppose that there were no ob- 
stacles in his way, or that he performed the invocation in his 
previous life. The case of a theist invoking blessings and wet 
failing to finish his work, is explained on the supposition that he 
eneountered enormous obstacles which his feeble invocation could 
not remove, The Kadambari, which opens with a profuse invoca- 
tion of blessings, furnishes an illustration of a work remaining 
unfinished, owing to the excess of obstacles in its way. 





The Validity of Knowledge — Pramaànya-vàüda. ' 


In determining the true meaning of pramana (the means 
of valid knowledge) one must understand 
the true meaning of the word  pramaà 
(valid knowledge). Pramā or valid know- 
ledge is the knowledge of a thing as it is,—it is the knowledge 
of the generic nature as abiding in its own subject, that is, 
b abiding in every one of its individual embodiments. For in- 
stance, to know a piece of silver to be as such, is valid knowledge 
inasmuch as “‘ silverness," which is a generic nature, really abides 
in the individual silver which is its subject. 

Two questions arise here: (1) whence is the validity of know- 
= me eT ledge derived, and (2) how are we con- 
Mund di Rice —— scious of the validity ? To the first ques- 
m tion the Mimarnsakas (Prāabhākaras) reply 
by saying that knowledge derives its validity from its own general 
gpoande (or causes) As to the second question they say that 
|J knowledge is self-evident, that is, the very grounds, out of which 
.  . arises consciousness of knowledge, produce also the consciousness 
en A os ite validity, and this consciousness of validity prompts us to 

"w f ema — = ~ 


-  . .Gangeáa opposes the first reply by saying that if the validity 
1 ' i^ kA l í ` ' > I j Í | | . | 


Pramā: or valid know- 
ledge. . 
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of knowledge were derived from the general grounds of knowledge 


itself, then invalid knowledge would have been identical with 
valid knowledge. The second reply is also opposed on the ground 
that if we were conscious of the validity of knowledge along with 
our consciousness of knowledge itself, there could not have arisen 
in us doubt with regard to the validity of any kind of knowledge 
specially in the unhabitual condition. But there often arises in us 


^ knowledge of a dubious character, and the Mimaàrnsakas cannot 


satisfactorily explain the production of this dubious knowledge or 
doubt If there is consciousness of knowledge, there is, according 


to them, along with it a consciousness of its validity which leaves 


no room for doubt, and if, on the other hand, there is no con- 
sciousness of knowledge, there cannot arise any consciousness of 
its dubiousness. Hence GangeSa concludes that the validity of 
knowledge is not derived from its general grounds (or causes). It 
is, according to him, derived through its special cause called instru- 
ment, The general grounds of knowledge are the union of the 
tactual surface with the mind and that of the latter with the soul, 
while the special causes are different. The special cause of percep- 
tion is the intercourse of a sense-organ with its object without any 
hindrance, that of inference is consideration (or the knowledge of 
premisses), that of comparison is the knowledge of similarity, and 
that of verbal testimony is the knowledge of consistency. Our 
knowledge of colour, for instance, is valid if there is the contact 
of our eye with the colour without any hindrance. Gangesa 
further observes that our consciousness of the validity of a particu- 
lar knowledge does not arise from our consciousness of the particu- 
lar knowledge itself, but from a different source, viz inference 
from the fruitful correspondence between our knowledge (idea) 
and the activity prompted by it. ‘‘ This knowledge (idea)," says 
he, ** is valid because it is conducive to activity which is fruitful; 
whatever is not conducive to activity which is fruitful, is not 
valid knowledge." Suppose, for instance, a person cognises from 
distance a white thing to be a piece of silver. His knowledge 
will be valid if it harmonises with his actual experience when he 
approaches the piece of silver. Our consciousness of the validity 
of a particular knowledge arises therefore from our consciousness of 
the fruitful correspondence or harmony between the particular 
knowledge (idea) and the activity which it leads to. 


Invalid Knowledge—Anyathakhyati. 
Gangesa says that invalid knowledge or error, in Sanskrit 
| | apramā, anyüthaá-khyati or bhrama, is the 
apramü, anyathakhyüti, knowledge (experience) of a thing as it is 
bhrama, or invalid know- JS Z * 
ledge. not.—it is the knowledge (experience) of n 
generic nature, which does not abide in its 
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bjeot, , but. iei abides in the Subject: of another generic 
E ror instance, to know & pearl to be a piece of silver is 
y e inasmuch as the generic nature “ silverness”’ 
| . does. not abide here in the piece of silver which is its own subject, 
E abides in a pearl which is the subject of another generic 
ure, viz. * peariness.” 
The Mimamsakas (Prabhakaras) do not admit invalid know- 


ledge or error. All knowledge, according 







How is activity, praurtti, 


to activity. In the case of a person who 
takes a pearl to be a piece of silver by saying '' this is silver," we 
should bear in mind that he acquires the knowledge of '' this" 
(pearl) through perception and that of ‘‘ silver’’ through recollec- 
tion. But he, owing to some defect, is not conscious of the dis- 
tinction between “* this” (pearl) and ''silver," that is, between 
** perception " and ** recollection " ; and this non-consciousness of 
distinetion leads him to activity. 

Gangesa opposes the Mimamsakas by saying that the non- 
consciousness of distinction cannot account for the activity to 
which the person is prompted. There are here, according to the 
Mimamsakas, grounds for activity, counter-activity and non-activ- 
ity. The knowledge of ** silver,” for which the person is solicit- 
ous, must cause in him an activity, while the knowledge of ** this ” 
(pearl), for which he is not solicitous, must cause in him a counter- 
activity, and the non-consciousness of distinction (which is absence 
of knowledge) causes in him neither activity nor counter-activity, 
but leaves him in non-activity. The non-consciousness of distinc- 
tion is not therefore the cause which leads him to activity. 

According to GangeSa, when a person takes a pearl to be a 
piece of silver by saying “ this is silver," he acquires the know- 
ledge of both “ this `" (pearl) and “‘ silver ** by means of perception 
(the first through the ordinary intercourse between the sense-organ 
and its object, and the second through the transcendent intercourse 
whose character is knowledge). He, through some defect (of his 
eye, etc.), identifies '* this ” (pearl) with “ silver," that is, becomes 
conscious of the generic nature ‘‘ silverness " as abiding in “this” 
(pearl), which is not its own subject. Here his knowledge is 
invalid, or, in other words, he commits an error. When a person, 
on the other hand, takes a piece of silver to be silver by saying 
“ this is silver,” he identifies '* this” with '' silver," or, in other 

4 words, becomes conscious of the generic nature *' silverness ” as 
nf — in ** silver " which is its own subject. His knowledge is 
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ina subject. As already stated, when the generic nature abides in 
its own subject, the knowledge is valid: but when it abides in the 
subject of another generic nature, the knowledge is invalid. A 
valid determinate knowledge (prama) leads us to activity which is 
fruitful, while an invalid determinate knowledge (apramā) leads us 
to activity which does not end in fruition. In explaining the 
cause of activity, whether fruitful or fruitless, we must assume 
determinate knowledge, and in accounting for fruitless activity we 
must assume error. Moreover, it is a matter of experience that 
in our consciousness, valid or invalid, of the form ** this is ailver," 
there is only one kind of knowledge, viz. determinate knowledge, 
and it will be cumbrous to assume two kinds, viz. perception and 
recollection. 


Intercourse between Senses and their Objects—Sannikarsa. 
Ordinary Preception (laukika-pratyaksa). 


Perceptual knowledge, or, more simply, perception, has been 
defined (by Aksapada) as knowledge which 
Perceptual knowledge, arises from the intercourse of a sense with 
(pratyaksa). : a . s: : . 
its object, and which is non-erratic, being 
either reflective (mediate) or non-reflective (immediate). This 
definition, according to GangeSa, is too wide in so far as it in- 
eludes recollection and inference of the soul, and is also too nar- 
row in so far as it excludes perception by God. To avoid such 
defects GangeSa proposes to define perception as a direct appre- 
hension. When, forinstance, a visual perception takes place, there 
arises in us a corresponding knowledge of the form *' I apprehend 
direct." Perception is further defined by Gangesa as knowledge 
whose intrumental cause is not knowledge. The instrumental 
causes of inference, comparison and verbal testimony are respec- 
tively the knowledge of premisses, the knowledge of similarity and 
the knowledge of consistency ; but the instrumental cause of the 
perception is a sense-organ which is not knowledge. 

The word perception, which ordinarily signifies perceptual 
knowledge or rather the means by which we derive perceptual 
knowledge, does sometimes stand for the whole process in which 
a sense in intercourse with its object produces knowledge. The 
senses are six, viz. (1) the eye, (2) the ear, (3) the nose, (4) the 
tongue, (5) the tactual surface, and (6) the mind. Their objects 
are respectively the following :—(1) colour, (2) sound, (3) odour, 
(4) savour, (5) touch (of warmth, coldness, hardness, softness, etc.), 
and (6) feeling (of pleasure, pain, etc.). Correspondent with the 
senses there are six kinds of knowledge (perception), viz. the 
visual, auditory, olfactory, gustatory, tactual and mental (inter- 
nal). 
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fercourse, or rather the ordinary intercourse, which 


is the connection of a sense with its object, is of six kinds as 
men t y ie c below :— . aT. | | 3 | ! 


Je ea (1) Union (sarnyoga), e.g. in the visual perception of a jar there 


~ isa union of our eye with the jar. 


| r E (23)  United-inherence (samyukta-samavaya), that is, inherence in 


that which is in union, e.g. in the visual perception of the 
colour of a jar there is a union of our eye with the jar in 
which colour inheres. | | | 

(3) United-inherent-inherence — (samyukta - samaveta - samavaya), 
that is, inherence in that which inheres in what is in- 
union, e.g. in the visual perception of the ‘‘ colourness ”’ 
(the generic nature of colour) of a jar there is à union of 
our eye with the jar in which inheres colour wherein 

x again abides ** colourness ” in the relation of inherence. 
(4) Inherence (samavaya), e.g. in the auditory perception of sound 
there is the inherence of sound in the ether which per- 
vades the cavity of our ear. 

(5) Inherent-inherence (samaveta-samavaya), that is, inherence in 
that which inheres, e.g. in the auditory perception of 
'"soundness"' (the generic nature of sound), there is the 
inherence of ** soundness” in sound which again inheres in 
the ether of our ear-cavity. 

(6) Particularity (visesanata), e.g. in the perception of non-exist- 

ence of a jar on a ground, there is a union of our eye 


with the ground which is possessed of non-existence of 
the jar. ` 


Transcendent Perception (alaukika-pratyaksa). 


The supersensuous or transcendent perception does not take 
place through any of the six kinds of ordinary intercourse des- 
cribed above But it is produced through an intercourse which 
is transcendent. "The transcendent intercourse is of three kinds, 
viz. (1) the intercourse whose character is general (samanya-lak- 
sana); (2) the intercourse whose character is knowledge (ñana 
laksana) ; and (3) the intercourse which is produced by meditation 
(yogaja). 

Intercourse (perception) whose character is general.—In the 
perception of all individuals possessing a generic nature, the 
knowledge of the generic nature constitutes the intercourse. This 
is a transcendent intercourse whose character is genéral. When, 
for instance, there is an intercourse of our eye with a case of 
‘smoke, there arises in us a perception of smoke of all times and all 
—— The process by which this perception takes place is as 
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eye and '* smokeness ” (the generic nature of smoke) is also an ordin- 

ay, one which is called united-inherence (samyukta-samavay@). 

ut the intercourse between our eye and all cases of smoke is not 
an ordinary one. Itisa transcendent intercourse, as there is no 
ordinary union of our eye with all cases of smoke of all times and 
all places. 'The intercourse consists here of the knowledge of 

**aemokeness", a generic nature which is possessed by all cases of 

smoke of all times and all places. This sort of intercourse which 

consists of the knowledge of a generic nature, is called-a transcen- 

A dent intercourse whose character is general The objection that 
if there were a transcendent intercourse (perception) whose char- 
acter is general, we could become omniscient, inasmuch as in 
perceiving an object of knowledge we could perceive all objects of 
knowledge, is untenable because, though we can perceive all objects 
of knowledge comprehended under a generic nature, we cannot 

_ perceive their mutual differences, and as such cannot be omni- 
scient. 

Intercourse (perception) whose character is knowledge.—If in the 
perception of a thing the knowledge of the thing itself constitutes 
the intercourse, it is called an intercourse whose character is know- 
ledge. On seeing a piece of sandal-wood we often say that it is 
fragrant. How does this visual perception of fragrance take 
place? The answer is that when the eye comes in union with the 
piece of sandal-wood, there arises within us a kind of knowledge 
(recollection) of fragrance which serves as the intercourse for our 
perception of the same. This is an instance of what is called in 
Western Psychology an “ indirect perception ''. 

Some say that the case cited above may be explained by the 
intercourse whose character is general, and there is no necessity 
for our assuming another intercourse whose character is know- 
ledge On seeing a piece of sandal-wood there arises in us the 
recollection of fragrance and ''fragrancy " (the generic nature of 
fragrance), which abide in sandal-wood in the relations of inherence 
(samavaya) and inherent-inherence (samaveta-samavaya) respec- 
tively. From the recollection of '* fragrancy `’, through the inter- 
course whose character is general, there arises in us the perception 
of all individual fragrances including the fragrance of this particular 
piece of sandal-wood. 

In reply Gangesa says that, though, through the intercourse 
whose character is general, we can somehow explain the perception 
of fragrance, we cannot through this intercourse explain the per- 
ception of ** fragrancy ". Had there been a '' fragranciness ” (which 
is the generic nature of fragrancy), we could have, through the inter- 
course whose character is general, derived the perception of “ fra- 

ancy". Butthere is no generic nature of '' fragrancy ” which is 
itself the generic nature of fragrance. We cannot therefore perceive 
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(1) Union (samyoga), e.g. in the visual perception of a jar there 
is a union of our eye with the jar. 

(2) United-inherence (samyukta-samavaya), that is, inherence in 
that which is in union, e.g. in the visual perception of the 
colour of a jar there is a union of our eye with the jar in 
which colour inheres. 


(3) United-inherent -inherence — (samyukta - samaveta - samavaya), 
that is, inherence in that which inheres in what is in 
union, e.g. in the visual perception of the ''colourness "' 
(the generic nature of colour) of a jar there is à union of 
our eve with the jar in which inheres colour wherein 
again abides “ colourness ” in the relation of inherence. 

(4) Inherence (samavaya), e.g. in the auditory perception of sound 
there is the inherence of sound in the ether which per- 
vades the cavity of our ear. 

(5) Inherent-inherence (samaveta-samavaya), that is, inherence in 
that which inheres, e.g. in the auditory perception of 
“soundness” (the generic nature of sound), there is the 
inherence of “‘ soundness” in sound which again inheres in 
the ether of our ear-cavity. 

(6) Particularity (viáesanata), e.g. in the perception of non-exist- 
ence of a jar on a ground, there is a union of our eye 


with the ground which is possessed of non-existence of 
the jar. ! 


Transcendent Perception (alaukika-pratyaksa). 


The supersensuous or transcendent perception does not take 
place through any of the six kinds of ordinary intercourse des- 
cribed above But it is produced through an intercourse which 
is transcendent. The transcendent intercourse is of three kinds, 
viz. (1) the intercourse whose character is general (same@nya-lak- 
sana); (2) the intercourse whose character is knowledge (jnana 
laksana); and (3) the intercourse which is produced by meditation 
(yogaja). 

Intercourse (perception) whose character is general.—In the 
perception of all individuals possessing a generic nature, the 
knowledge of the generic nature constitutes the intercourse. This 
is a transcendent intercourse whose character is general. When, 
for instance, there is an intercourse of our eye with a case of 
smoke, there arises in us a perception of smoke of all times and all 
places. The process by which this perception takes place is as 
follows :— 

..— The intercourse between our eye and the case of smoke 
is an ordinary one called union (sayoga) and that between our 
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eye and ‘‘ smokeness "' (the generic nature of smoke) is also an ordin- 
ary one which is called united-inherence (samyukta-samavàya). 
But the intercourse between our eye and all cases of smoke is not 
an ordinary one. It is a transcendent intercourse, as there is no 
ordinary union of our eye with all cases of smoke of all times and 
all places. The intercourse consists here of the knowledge of 
* amokeness ", a generic nature which is possessed by all cases of 
smoke of all times and all places. This sort of intercourse which 
consists of the knowledge of a generie nature, is called:a transcen- 

dent intercourse whose character is general The objection that 
if there were a transcendent intercourse (perception) whose char- 
acter is general, we could become omniscient, inasmuch as in 
perceiving an object of knowledge we could perceive all objects of 
knowledge, is untenable because, though we can perceive all objects 
of knowledge comprehended under a generic nature, we cannot 
perceive their mutual differences, and as such cannot be omni- 
scient. 

Intercourse (perception) whose character is knowledge.—If in the 
perception of a thing the knowledge of the thing itself constitutes 
the intercourse, it is called an intercourse whose character is know- 
ledge. On seeing a piece of sandal-wood we often say that it is 
fragrant. How does this visual perception of fragrance take 
place? The answer is that when the eye comes in union with the 
piece of sandal-wood, there arises within us a kind of knowledge 
(recollection) of fragrance which serves as the intercourse for our 
perception of the same. This is an instance of what is called in 
Western Psychology an “ indirect perception '' 

Some say that the case cited above may be explained by the 
intercourse whose character 15 general, and there is no necessity 
for our assuming another intercourse whose character is know- 
ledge. On seeing a piece of sandal-wood there arises in us the 
recollection of fragrance and "'' fragrancy " (the generie nature of 
fragrance), which abide in sandal-wood in the relations of inherence 
(samavàya) and inherent-inherence (samaveta-samavaya) respec- 
tively. From the recollection of ‘‘ fragrancy '', through the inter- 
course whose character is general, there arises in us the perception 
of all individual fragrances including the fragrance of this particular 
piece of sandal-wood. | 

In reply Gangesa says that, though, through the intercourse 
whose character is general, we can somehow explain the perception 
of fragrance, we cannot through this intercourse explain the per- 
ception of *' fragrancy ”’. Had there been a '' fragranciness - (which 
is the generic nature of fragrancy), we could have, through the inter- 
course whose character is general, derived the perception of *' fra- 

ancy”. But there is no generic nature of ** fragrancy ", which is 
itself the generic nature of fragrance. We cannot therefore perceive 
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z ney” through the intercourse whose character is general. 


It is through the intercourse whose character is knowledge that we 
can perceive “ fragrancy "', the recollection of which serves as the 
intercourse for such perception. | 
Intercourse (perception) produced by meditation.—I\t is ot two 
kinds, viz. (1) the intercourse (perception) of an ascetic who has 
attained union with the Supreme Being, and (2) that of an 
ascetic who is endeavouring to attain such union. The first 
ascetic enjoys a constant perception of all things, while the second 
ascetic can secure perception only when he is attended with 
mediation. f 
Inberence—Samavaya-vada. 


In the visual perception of the colour of a jar, the inter- 
course that exists between our eye and the colour has been desig- 
nated as united-inherence. It is not possible to understand the 
meaning of this term unless we understand the meaning of in- 
herence. Inherence (samavaya) is an intimate relation between 
two things which cannot exist separately. Of the two things 
one exists only as lodged in the other. Such things are the 
whole and its parts, the substance and its qualities or action, 
the community and individuals, and the eternal substances and 
their final particulars. The relation that exists between these 
things is called inherence, e.g. threads inhere in the cloth, colour 
inheres in the jar, and so on. The knowledge of a whole as 
composed of parts, or of a substance as possessing qualities, ete. 
is determinate knowledge. In such knowledge we have to con- 
sider three things, viz. the subject, the predicate, and the relation 
that exists between them. For instance, in our determinate 
knowledge of the form * the man has a stick," the man is the 
subject and the stick is the predicate, while the relation that 
exists between them is union, Similarly in our determinate know- 
ledge of the form ** the flower has colour," the flower is the sub- 
ject and the colour is the predicate, but the relation that exists 
between them is not union but inherence. When two things can 
be separated from each other, the relation between them is union, 
but when they cannot bc mutually separated their relation 1s 


inherence. In fact colour is not united with flower but inheres 
im it. 


The Invalidity of Non-perception—A nupalabdhyapramarya- vada. 


Some say that non-existence is not perceptible by any of our 
senses and that the knowledge of non-existence of a thing arises 
through non-perception of the thing itself. For instance, the 

ay in which the knowledge of non-existence of a pot arises is 
as : Had there been a pot here, it would have been per- 
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ceived : since it is not perceived, there is no pot here. The non- 
- perception of a pot is therefore the means of knowing the non-ex- 
istence of the pot. Gañgeśa does not admit non-perception to be 
a means of knowledge. Non-existence, according to him, is per- 
ceived by our senses through the intercourse of particularity. For 
instance, in the perception of non-existence of a pot on the floor, 
there is the union of our eye with the floor in which abides non- 
existence of the pot as a particularity, that is, there is perception 
of the floor as possessed of the non-existence of the pot. The 
sense employed in the perception of a thing is the same as that 
which is employed in the perception of its non-existence. What- 
ever thing is perceptible by a sense, the non-existence of that 
thing is also perceptible by the same sense, e.g. à colour and ita 
non-existence are both perceived by the eye, a sound and its non- 
existence by the ear, an odour and its non-existence by the nose, 
a savour and its non-existence by the tongue, warmth and its non- 
existence by the tactual surface, and pleasure and its non-exist- 
ence by the mind. 


i Non-existence (or negation) — Abhava-vada. 


° Some say that there is no separate entity called non-existence 

(abhava), that perception of what is ordinarily called the '*' non- 
existence of a thing " depends upon the locus (adhikarana) of non- 
existence of the thing, and that the intercourse through which we 
perceive the thing, must be the same as that through which we 
perceive its non-existence, viz. union, etc. For instance, our per- 
ception of the non-existence of a pot (in the form *' there is no pot 
on the floor") does not presuppose a separate entity called '* non- 
existence", but rests entirely on '*' the floor " which is the locus of 
the non-existence of the pot, and is carried on through the inter- 
course of union. 

GangeSa opposes the above view by saying that we must ad- 
mit a separate entity called non-existence, that our perception of 
what is ordinarily called the non-existence of a thing, does not rest 
entirely on the locus of the non-existence of the thing, and that 
the intercourse through which we perceive the non-existence of the 
thing is not union etc., but particularity (wisesanata). In the 
instance cited above our perception of the non-existence of the pot 
does not rest on *' the floor ” that is, the non-existence of the pot is 
not identical with the floor. Had the one rested on the other, 
or had the two been identical, there would have been perception of 

the non-existence of the pot even when the pot was on the floor, 
and further there would have been a disturbance of the relation 
of container and contained that exists between the two. Since 
this contingenoy is disastrous, we must admit that there is some- 
thing on the ground which operates in our failure to perceive the 
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pot. This something is *'non-existence " which is a separate 
entity lying over and above the floor. Our failure to perceive a 
thing does not therefore rest on the mere locus of the thing, but on 
the locus as possessed of this something or ** non-existence." The 
relation that exists between the locus and non-existence is that of 
- particularity (vi$esanata). When we perceive the non-existence of a 
pot on the floor our eye comes in union with the floor on which 
abides the non-existence of the pot in the relation of particularity. 
The intercourse im this case is, therefore, of united particularity 
(samyukta-visesanata). Similarly the relation of particularity is to 
be associated with inherence, united-inherence, etc. 

Every non-existence has a counterpart, e.g. with reference to 
the non-existence of a pot and that of a piece of cloth, the pot and 
the piece of cloth are respectively the counterparts. The percep- 
tion of a non-existence is subject to that of its counterpart. The 
process, by which we perceive non-existence through the relation 
of particularity, involves knowledge of its counterpart which is 
produced through memory or from any other source. In our per- 
ception of the non-existence of a pot on the floor, there arises in 
us first of all recollection of the pot, and as soon as our eye comes 
in union with the floor we perceive the non-existence of: the pot 
on the same. 

Non-existence is of two kinds: (1) universal, and (2) reci- 
procal. The universal non-existence is sub-divided into (a) the 
antecedent, (b) the subsequent, and (c) the absolute. The antece- 
dent non-existence is that which has no beginning but has an end, 
e.g. & jar is in antecedent non-existence before it is made up. The 
subsequent non-existence has a beginning but no end, e.g. a jar is in 
subsequent non-existence after it is destroyed. The absolute non- 
existence is that whose counterpart is viewed in relation to all the 
three times— past, present, and future, e.g. there is no jar on 
the floor. The reciprocal non-existence is the non-existence of 
identity, e.g. a jar is not a pot. 


Causes of Perception—Pratyaksa-karana-viada. 


The causes of perception are the following :— 


(1) A union of the mind with the tactual urge ane the sgul; 
. While a person is in deep sleep there 

guo eee et Ë piodnosd. in hing. no knowledge, as 

| , there is then a union of his mind with 

the soul alone but not with the tactual surface. The mind 

abides at that time near the heart in a nādī called 

. paccm which is without a tactual surface. In recol- 
n ^ UR our mind is in union with both the tactual 


surface and ; 
(2) A union of the mind with the senses and an intercourse of 
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the senses with their objects, e.g. in the perception of a 
colour there is a union of our mind with the eye which is 
| in intercourse with the colour. 
(3) Proportionate extension of the objects of sense, that is, the 
Boedlal catmen! df pad objects must not be of infinite exten- 
ies OF perceP- sion as ether,or of no extension as 
atoms. Theether and atoms are not 
perceived but inferred, the former being the locus of 
sound, and the latter the final particulars of things. 
(4) An obviousness or manifest form of an object of sense, e.g. 
a colour, if it is to be perceptible, must possess obvious- 
ness. A meteor, which is obscured in the midday blaze, 
cannot be perceived. Similarly, a fire which exists in the 
latent condition in a heated fryinz-pan, is not percep- 
tible. 
(5) A special connection of light with the object of sense, e.g. à 
pot, if it is to be perceptible, must 
have sufficient light on its front rather 
than on its back. 
(6) Absence of obstacles, e.g. too much proxmitv or too much 
| distance, is often obstructive to our perception. 


e. 


Special causes of visual 
perception. 


"Phe Atomic Nature of the Mind—— Manonutva-vada. 


The senses through the instrumentality of which we perceive 
colour, sound, odour, savour and touch, are the eye, ear, nose, 
tongue and tactual surface respectively. The sense which operates 
as an instrument in our perception of pleasure, pain, desire, aver- 
sion, intellect and volition, is the mind, which is called the inter- 
nal sense in contrast to the other five senses which are external. 

The mind is atomic in extension, inasmuch as we cannot per- 
ceive various objects at one and the same time. Although there 
may exist intercourse of our external senses with their corres- 
ponding objects, no perception will be produced until the mind 
comes in union with them. Had the mind been of infinite exten- 
sion, or even of proportionate extension, it could have come into 
union with all the five external senses at once so as to give rise to 
the five kinds of perception simultaneously. But everybody is 
aware that it is impossible for more than one kind of perception to 
arise at one and the same time. This shows that the mind can 
come into union with only one external sense at a time, or in othpr 
words, the mind is atomic in extension. 

Those who deny the atomic nature of the mind on the ground 
that sometimes, eg. in eating à large cake soaked in milk and 
sugar, we find the operations of the mind united with several 
senses simultaneously, should be told that the operations, which 
they suppose to be simultaneous, do really take place in succession, 
as the hundred leaves of a lotus are pierced one after another by a 


needle. 
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15 Te yao — = 1e of ah ——— nu-vyavasaya-vàda. 
—  .— Some philosophers maintain that any particular kind of 
—J knowledge performs by itself all its practical functions and does not 
= depend upon another knowledge for the same. For instance, all 
kh; o. practical unctions connected with a pot can, according to them, 
|». be performed when there is knowledge of the pot, but we cannot 
« perform those functions when there is no such knowledge It is 
therefore knowledge which performs all its practical functions. 
"We must not however suppose that all practical functions are 
performed by all kinds of knowledge promiscuously. In fact 
each kind of knowledge is, by its very nature, related to a par- 
ticular object which enables us to perform its corresponding func- 
tions. 
^ Some others, who hold the doctrine of triangular perception 
(triputi-pratyaksa-vàd inah), say that each kind of knowledge is 
self-manifest and that it manifests itself in the form “I know 
this," which involves an assumption of à knower (the soul), a 
knowable (the object), and knowledge (the act), and as such 
performs all its practical functions. 

Ganhgesa, in opposing the above views, says that a particular 
kind of knowledge cannot by itself perform its practical functions, 
but is dependent upon another sort called self-consciousness (antt- 
vyavasüya) which enables it to perform the same Our know- 
ledge, continues GangeSa, arises in the form ''this"" or ‘ pot," 
but not in the form * I know this" or * I know the pot"; and 
until it assumes the latter form no practical functions can be 
performed. He therefore lays down that after the origination of 
knowledge of the form ''this " or * pot," there arises another 
knowledge called self-consciousness of the form ‘‘ I know this " or 
‘I know the pot," which performs all practical functions. This 
latter variety, called self-consciousness, arises through the inter- 
course of the previous knowledge with our mind, The intercourse 
is united-inherence (samyukta-samavaya), inasmuch as there is a 
‘union of the mind with the soul in which resided the previous 
knowledge in the relation of inherence. In fact the latter know- 
ledge or self-consciousness is the mental (or internal) perception of 
the previous knowledge. 4 
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Immediate Perception—Nirvikalpaka-vada. 


Perception is of two kinds, viz. (1) the immediate, non-reflec- 
tive or abstract (nirvikalpaka) and (2) the mediate, reflective or 
concrete (savikalpaka). The immediate is perception of an in- 

| determinate character. It is perception of a subject and its 
| generic nature as separate from each other, e.g. the perception of a 
mere “pot” or mere“ potness ” without any mutual connection. 
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Even the mere “ pot" or mere “ potness " is of the form “ some- 
thing" of which it is absurd to talk asa“ pot" or ‘‘ potness.”’ 
On the intercourse of a sense with its object the first perception that 
takes place is immediate or non-reflective. It is supersensuous, 
that is, hot cognisable by any of our senses, not even by the 
mind. It has been defined as knowledge which is devoid of all 
connection with name, generic nature, eto., which indicates no 
relation and involves no specification. 


* 


Mediate Perception —Savikalpaka-vàada. 


The mediate or reflective perception is of a determinate 
character. It indicates a subject and its generic nature through 
their relation to each other, e.g. *' this is a pot” where ‘‘ potness " 
(the generic nature) abides in ** this" (the subject) in the relation 
of inherenee. The perception of the form ‘ this is a pot " 18 
therefore mediate or reflective. 

The doctrine of mediate or reflective perception may be set 
forth as follows :— 

Immediate perception—the perception of *' pot ` and “ potness "' 
as separate from each other. 

Mediate perception—the perception of * potness " as abiding in 
« this" in the form `* this is a pot." 

Self-consciousness—the mental perception of the knowledze of 
* potness ” as abiding in “' this," in the form “I know 
this is a pot.” 


Book II.—Inference—— Anumüna-khanda.. 


THe DETERMINATION OF INFERENTIAL KNOWLEDGE —Anumitt- 
niritpana. 


Inferential knowledge (anumiti) is that knowledge which is 
derived through another kind of knowledge, viz. that the middle 
term, in invariable concomitance with the major term, abides in 
the minor term, e.g. 

The hill is full of fire, 
because it is full of smoke. 

Here ** hill” is the minor term which is also called the 
subject, locus or side; “ fire ’’ is the major term, also called the 
predicate or probandum ; and `‘ smoke ” is the middle term, also 
called the reason or niark. The knowledge of the form *' the hill is 
full of smoke " is inferential knowledge inasmuch as it 1s derived 
through another kind of knowledge, viz. that of the smoke which, 
as being in invariable concomitance with fire, abides in the hill. 
This other knowledge, viz. that smoke, in invariable concomitance 
with fire, abides in the hill, is an instance of what is called 
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‘invariable concomitance, etc., will be treated later. 
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consideration, knowledge of premises or inference (parümaráa or anu- 
mama). It is the intercourse or operation through which we 
arrive at the inferential knowledge. The whole process of arriving 
at that knowledge is also sometimes called inference. | 


Inference distinct from Perception. 


Some say that perception is the only means of knowledge and 


that there is no separate means of knowledge called inference. 
Their reasons are as follows :— 


(1) There cannot be any knowledge of the invariable concomi- 
tance between the middle term and the major term ; 

(2) The middle term may be erratic owing to its connection 
with a condition accepted or disputed ; and 

(3) We often associate the middle term with the major term 


through a mere probability which involves no certainty. 


Gangesa sets aside the above view by saying that there are 
other means of knowledge over and above perception, and that in- 
ference is at any rate one means of knowledge. The doctrine of 
In support of 


inference as a means of knowledge it will suffice at present to ob- 
serve the following. arguments :— 


1. One cannot establish the invalidity of an inference unless 
one infers the invalidity from the similarity of the inference with 
things previously known as invalid. This process presupposes in- 
ference as a means of knowledge. 

2. The statement that ''inference is not a means of know- 
ledge ™ is of no use to an expert who is aware of the invalidity of 
inference, It may be advanced usefully before a suspicious or an 
erring person. Now, how are we to know that the person is in 
suspicion or error? It is certainly not through perception but 
through inference. 

8. “Inference is not a means of knowledge "': is this state- 
ment valid or invalid? If it is valid, we must admit verbal testi- 
mony to be a means of knowledge. If on the other hand it is 
invalid, inference is to be admitted as a means of knowledge. 
Both the alternatives are incompatible with the opponent's view. 

1. Moreover if inference is not valid, perception, too, can- 
not be valid. The validity being an object of inference, how can 
we, in the absence of inference, ascertain the validity of perception ? 
If again perception were by itself valid, then there could not arise 
any doubt about its validity. 


Perception is, therefore, not the only means of knowledge, but 


" inference also is one of the means, 


Inferential knowledge having been based upon an invari- 
able concomitance of the-middle term with the major term, it is 
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nec ry to define the phrase ““ invariable concomitance." In 
Sanskrit it is called vyapte which is rendered by such expressions ` 
as pervasion, inseparable connection, perpetual attendance, con- 
stant co-presence, etc. 


Five Provisional Defihitions of Invariable Concomitance— V ya pti- 
pacakam. 


«1. Invariable concomitance is the non-presence of the middle 
term in the locus of the non-existence of the major term, e.g. 


The hill is full of fire, 
because it is full of smoke. 


Diagram I. Diagram II. ` " 
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Here smoke (the middle term) is absent from all regions out- 
side the region of fire (the major term) as shown in diagram I. 
.Gaüngeáa observes that the 
definition is defective inas- Diagram III. 
much as it does not apply hi 
to an exclusively affirmative 
inference, such as *' all are 
nameable, because they are 
knowable'', illustrated in 
diagram II, in which outside 
the region of the nameable 
there is nothing from which 
the knowable may be ab- 
sent. 

2  Invariable concomi- 
tance is the non-presence of 
the middle term in that 
locus of the non-existence of 
the major term which is 
not the locus of the major 
term itself, e.g. ' 

This is occupied by the ape, because it is the tree. 





” 
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E “the tree” is 5 the middle term, and *' occupied by the 
LM the | major term. In diagram III the tree is totally absent - 
/ from the region not occupied by the ape. The part of the tree 
E UI Dee pied by the ape is excluded from the locus of the non- 
existence of the major term by the clause “ which is not the 
locus of the major term itself.” This definition too is defective, 
use it, like the previous one, does not apply to an exolusively 
affirmative inference, 

3. Invariable concomitance is the non-co-presence of the 
middle term with that reciprocal non-existence whose counterpart 
abides in the locus of the major term, e.g. 

— The hill is full of fire, 
because it is full of smoke. 





In diagram I. we find that smoke is not co-present with any- 
thing which is non-existent in reciprocity to fire. Water, book, 
cloth, table, etc., are all non-existent in their reciprocal relation 
to fire, that is, they are not fire. 


Gadecsa obsérves that this definition too is defective, as it does 
not cover the case of an exclusively affirmative inference. In 
diagram IT. we find that there is no reciprocal non-existence whose 
counterpart is the region of the nameable. 


4. Invariable concomitance is the state in which the middle 
term forms the counterpart of that non-existence which abides in 
the locus of the non-existence of the entire major term, e.g. 

The hill is full of fire, 
because it is full of smoke. 


€ 

Ld Here smoke forms the counterpart of the non-existence of 
E ER which abides in the region of the non-existence of entire 
re 


According to Gañgeśa this definition is defective, as it fails to 
explain the case of an exclusively affirmative inference. In dia- 
gram Il. we find that there is no non-existence of the knowable 


uon abides in the region of the non-existence of the name- 
able. 


- 6 Invariable concomitance is the ` non-presence of the 
middle term in what is not the locus of the major term, e.g. 


rum cem is full of fire. 
se it is full of smoke. 


— Here — is not present in anything which is not the abode 
of fire. This definition too, according to Gangeéga, is defective, as 
it does not meet the case of an exclusively a rmative inference. 
In diagram II. we find that there is no non-presence of the know- 

* abisi what is nok included in the — of the nameable, 
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Definition of Invariable Concomitance given by * Lion" and 
“Tiger " —Simha-vyaghrokta-vyaptilaksana. 
1. Invariable cone 


omitance is the state in which the middle 
term has not a locus in which there is the non-co-presence of the 
major term, e.g. - 


The hill is full of fire, 
because it is full of smoke. 
Here fire is always co-present with smoke in the locus of the 
latter. It never oecurs that in the locus of smoke there is no fire. 


9  Invariable concomitance is the state in which the middle 
term has not a locus which is different from the locus of the major 
term, e.g. 

The hill is full of fire, 
because it is full of smoke. 


The locus of smoke is never different from that of fire, that 
is, the former never extends beyond the latter. 

GangeSa observes that both these definitions are defective, 
inasmuch as their import is to show that the middle term has not a 
locus which is also not the locus of the major term. On the con- 
trary we find that the middle term has often a locus which is not 
the locus of the major term. For instance, smoke on a hill has a 
locus which is not the locus of fire in a kitchen. 5 
Non-existence whose Counterpart is Qualined by a Nature abid- 

ing in a Different Locus — V yadhikarana-dharmavacchinnabhavah. 


Most of the definitions of invariable concomitance given above 
were defective inasmuch as they did not cover the case of a 
exclusively affirmative inference. They involved such phrases à 
** non-existence of the major term ”’ and “difference of locus of 
the major term *' which could not apply to an exclusively affirma- 
tive inference in which the major term was all-pervading. To 
make the ** non-existence of the major term ` and * difference of 
locus of the major term ” possible, even in an exclusively affirma- 
tive inference, some logicians assume a non existence whose counter- 
part is qualified by a nature abiding in a locus different from 
the counterpart. The expression * there is no fire possessing the 
nature of a pot " signifies that *' there is non-existence of a fire as 
qualified by the nature of a pot" which, according to them, 1s 
quite correct inasmuch as the nature of a pot abides in the rela- 
tion of inherence in a pot and not in fire. Similarly ** there is no 
nameableness possessing the nature of a pot " signifies that “ there 
is non existence of nameableness as qualified by the nature of a 
pot.” Though nameableness (major term) is all-pervading we 
have, they say, been able to talk of its non-existence by assuming 
the nature of a pot to abide in it (instead of it in the pot). 
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& opposes the &bove view in four ways :—(1) On the 
Ar > ‘assumption of a non-existence of this form, invariable concomi- 
| tance has.to be defined as the state in which the middle term has 
not the co-presence with a non-existence whose counterpart is 
qualified by a nature which is the nature of the major term. This 
= definition, in which the counterpart and the major term are identi- 
cal, does not involve a non-existence of the form proposed. The 
definitions already condemned cannot also be defended by the 
assumption of this non-existence. (2) This sort of non-existc::2 
is not well known and cannot be established by any evidence. (3) 
The counterpart of the non-existence is said to be qualified by 
a quality which does not abide in it. This is impossible because 
our knowledge of non-existence depends on that of its counterpart 
as possessed of the nature. (4) And to assert a non-existence of 
this form is as absurd as to say that there is no hare-horn (sasd- 


érnga) in a cow. 


Other Objectionable Definitions of Invariable Concomitance—Piir- 
vapaksah. 


GangeSa examines and condemns twelve other definitions of 


invatiable concomitance called objectionable definitions given by 
previous logicians. 


The Conclusive Definition of Invariable Concomitance—Siddhanta- 
laksanam. 


i 


Invariable concomitance is the co-presence of the middle 
pr with the major term which is not qualified by the nature of 
e counterpart of that absolute non-existence, which abides in the 
same locus with the middle term, but abides in a different locus 
in respect of that counterpart, e.g. 
The hill is full of fire, 
because it is full of smoke. 


Diagram IV. 
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Here there is co-presence of smoke (the middle term) with 
fire (the major term) which is not qualified by the nature of a pot, 
and the absolute non-existence, whose counterpart is the pot, 
abides in the same locus with smoke, but abides in a different 
locus in respect of the pot. 


This definition covers the case of an exclusively affirmative 
inference inasmuch as it does not involve a non-existence of the 
major term, and the major term is not the counterpart of that 
non-existence which abides in the same locus with the middle 
term, Looking at diagram V, we find that there is co-presence of 
the knowable with the nameable which is not qualified by the 
nature of a pot (though the pot is qualified by the nature of the 
nameable), and the absolute non-existence, whose counterpart is 
the pot, abides in the same locus with the knowable, but in a 
different locus in respect of the pot. 


Won-existence of the General Form—Samanyabhavah. 


Some say that even the conclusive definition given above is 
defective inasmuch as in seeking to establish the invariable con- 
comitance of smoke with fire we notice that fires are manifold owing 
to the difference of their loci, e.g. the fire of a kitchen, of a 
sacrificial ground, and so on. There is non-existence of these fires, 
except one, in the locus of a particular case of smoke. This, by 
making fire the counterpart of that non-existence which abides in 
the same locus with smoke, altogether upsets the conclusive 
definition. 


Gangesa in reply says that though in the locus of smoke there 
is the non-existence of various fires, the natures which qualify the 
counterparts of those non-existences are not one and the same, viz. 
the nature of fire in general. They are different, that is, particu- 
lar fires have particular natures, as for instance, the nature of 
the fire of a kitchen is different from that of the fire of a sacri- 
ficial ground, and so on. It is therefore necessary to admit a non- 
existence of fire of the general form—such as * there is no fire ' 
distinguished from non-existences of particular forms as ' there are 
not such and such fires. A non-existence of the general form is 
the non-existence whose counterpart is not of à particular nature. 
Had the non-existence of the general form been a name merely for 
the sum total of particular non-existences then there would not 
have arisen in us a doubt of the form—‘ is not there a colour in 
air?’ Itis perfectly known to us that in air there are no partieu- 
lar colours as red, yellow, etc. ; yet we entertain a doubt in our 
mind as to whether there is not in aira non-existence of colour 
of the general form. 
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T t is to be admitted that there is ‘non-existence of the fire of a 
li peo of smoke of a sacrificial ground, and there is non- 






> x existence , of the fire of a sacrifical ground, in the locus of smoke of 


a hill. There is no invariabie concomitance of smoke with fire if 


y the -two occupy different loci, that is, if the locus of smoke is 


different from that of the fire. But nobody can deny the invari- 
able concomitance of smoke with fire if the two occupy the same 
locus, e.g. there is an invariable concomitance of smoke of a hili 
with the fire of the same. Though there is no invariable con- 
comitance of all cases of smoke with all cases of fire, there is the 


 concomitance of particular cases of smoke with their corresponding 


fires. The comprehensive connection of smoke with fire is not, by 
this particular concomitance, disturbed, for there is no smoke 
without fire. i 

This sort of invariable concomitance, called the invariable 
concomitance of special forms, may be defined as follows :— 

1. Invariable concomitance is the co-presence of the middle 
term with the major term which is different from the counterpart 
of that absolute non-existence which does not abide in the locus of 
that counterpart, but abides with the middle term in the latter's 
own locus. 

2. Invariable concomitance is the co-presence of the middle 
term with the major term, the locus of which is different from that 
of the counterpart of the reciprocal non-existence which abides in 
the locus of the middle term. 

3. Invariable concomitance is the connection of the middle 
term with the major term which is different from the counterpart 
of that reciprocal non-existence which abides in the same locus 
with the middle term. 

4. Invariable concomitance may also be defined as the co- 
presence of the middle term with the major term when there is no 
condition attached to the middle term. 

5. Invariable concomitance is the co-presence of the middle 
term with the major term which co-abides with that absolute ex- 
istence whose counterpart is that which is qualified by the nature 
of the counterpart of the absolute non-existence abiding in the 
same locus with the middle term. 

6. Invariable concomitance is the possession of that nature 
which establishes the connection (that js, brings about the co- 

presence) of the middle term with the major term. 


The Means of Apprehending Invariable fgoncomitaope c Fa pa- 
- grahopayah. 


Some logicians maintain. that repeated observations of one 


thing as ———— another thing are the means of appre- 
Fw — ¿ ENT : 
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—hending invariable concomitance of the one with the other, e.g. 
we apprehend the invariable concomitance of smoke with fire 
after we have observed repeatedly that the one accompanies the 
other. - 

Gangeáa opposes the above view on the following grounds :— 

(1) Of the repeated observations each one separately cannot 
be the cause of apprehension of invariable concomitance owing to 
lack of unity among the observations. As the auccessive observa- 
tions perish quickly there is nothing which unites them together 
to cause in us an apprehension of invariab!e concomitance, The 
impression left in our mind by the past observations are no doubt 
competent to produce recollection and recognition of equal things, 
but they cannot produce apprehension of invariable concomitance 
which involves unequal things such as occurrence of smoke in @ 
kitchen, a sacrificial ground, a hill, etc. 

(2) What again is the meaning of repeated observations z 

Does it mean observation in numerous places, or observation of 
numerous instances, or observation of the same instanee numerous 
times ? None of these alternatives are of any help to us in appre- 
hending invariable concomitance. Can we establish invariable 
-concomitance of colour with savour, even if we have observed them 
together in numerous places ! Can numerous instances of colour 
‘observed along with savour in the same place (as à pot) entitle 
us to establish invariable concomitance between them? As re- 
gards the observation of an instance numerous times, it may be 
asked how many times? There is certainly no fixity as to the 
number of times There cannot in fact be an invariable concomi- 
tance of a pen with the floor even if they have been observed 
together a hundred times. 

9. Some other logicians say that a reasoning (£arka) coupled 
with the observation of co-accompaniment (sahacara) is the means 
of our apprehending ‘nvariable concomitance. For instance, 
smoke is in invariable concomitance with fire inasmuch as we ob- 
serve the former co-accompanied by the latter ; and by apply- 
ing our reasoning we further find that had there been no insepar- 
able connection between smoke and fire. we could have seen the 
former without the latter, but as such a contingencv is an absurd- 
ity, there is certainly an invariable concomitance of emoke with 
fire. 

According to Gangesa the above view is untenable inasmuch 
as a reasoning, being itself based on an apprehension of invariable 
concomitance, cannot be the cause of the same. Unless a person 
apprehends the invariable concomitance of one thing with another 
thing, his reasoning, which is to reveal the absurdity of all con 
trary apprehensions, cannot come into operation. We could argue 
ad infinitum without being able to ascertain whether reasoning 
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eced — ie a — of invariable concomitance, or the 
tter preceded the former. 


. Conclusion as to the Means of Apprehending Invariable Concomi- 
tance— V yaptigrahopaya-siddhanta. 


The observation of co-accompaniment attended with the 
absence of knowledge of exceptions is the means of apprehending 
invariable concomitance, e.g. there is invariable concomitance of 


smoke with fire as the former constantly accompanies the latter 
^ without any exceptions, 


The knowledge of exceptions may assume the form of a cer- 
tainty or doubt. In the former alternative we cannot at all appre- 
hend invariable concomitance, and in the latter there is great diffi- 
culty in apprehending it. Doubt arises from two sources, viz. SOME- 
times from the suspicion of a condition (wpaádhi) and sometimes 
from the recognition of common properties and non-recognition of 
special properties. As an instance of the latter source we may 
point out a tall object which in the twilight produces in us a 
doubt as to whether it is a man or a post, because we recognize in 
it tallness which is the common property of a man and a post 
without the recognition of locomotion, ete., which are the special 
properties of a man. As an instance of the former source, we 
may cite the case of a fire which, if wet fuel is attached to it 
as a condition, may be inseparably connected with smoke. In 
asserting the invariable concomitance of smoke with fire ! we are 
therefore in doubt as to whether wet fuel is not a condition. 


In certain instances the doubt does not arise at all on account 
of absence of such defects as myopia, long distance, etc. In 
certain other instances the doubt is removed by the employment 
of reasoning. For instance, our doubt as to whether there is in- 
variable concomitance of fire with smoke, is removed by reasoning 
as follows: Had fire constantly accompanied smoke there would 
have been smoke in a red-hot iron-ball; but in it there is fire 


and no smoke; so there is no invariable concomitance of fire with 
smoke (but there is that of smoke with fire). 


The -reasoning which is to remove doubt, is to be carried on 
only as long as the doubt is not removed, The charge of regressus 
ad infinitum brought against the reasoning employed to establish 
invariable concomitance, does not apply to the present case, in 
which reasoning ceases with the disappearance of doubt and does 


not continue up to the commencement of the processes establish- 
ing invariable concomitance, 





is invariable concomitance of smoke with fire but not of fire with 
smoke; that is, w wherover there is smoke thore is fire, but not více versa. 
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=] Roasoning (or Confutation)— Tarka. 


The processes of reasoning (or confutation) may be illustrated 
as follows :— 

Interrogation.—Can smoke abide without fire ? 

Reasoning.—1fí smoke could abide without fire, it would not 
have been a product of fire 

Re-interrogation.—Is smoke a product of fire ? 

Reasoning.—If smoke were produced neither from fire nor from 
non-fire, then it would have been a non-product. But it 
is not so. 

Doubt.—Smoke then may have been produced either from fire 
or without a cause. 

Incompatibility —Why a person, who thus indulges in doubt, is 
nevertheless led on to activity? If he doubts whether 
an effect may or may not be produced without a cause, 
why does he seek for a fire to obtain smoke, and for 
food to get satisfaction? His own activity indicates that 
he is well aware of the connection between a cause and 
its effect. Why does he then entertain doubt ‘ It is 
incompatible with his own activity. There is no doubt 
that smoke as an effect cannot be produced without a 
cause. Smoke is in fact a product of fire without which 
it cannot abide. 


Comprehensiveness of Invariable Concomitance— V yaptyanugamah. 
E 


Comprehensiveness (anugama) is the nature which exhibits 
in one form all the various kinds of invariable concomitance pre- 
viously defined. The invariable concomitance involving recipro- 
cal non-existence is a comprehensive one, and is on account of 
shortness to be accepted as the cause of inference. Of the five 
provisional definitions of invariable concomitance the third and 
the fifth, and of those of the invariable concomitance of a special 
form, the second and the third involve reciprocal non-existence. 
The conclusive definition of invariable concomitance may also be 
so modified as to involve reciprocal non-existence. Of these the 
third definition of the invariable concomitance of a special form 
is very short by far. e 


Intercourse whose Character is General—Samanya-laksana. 


We observed that there is invariable concomitance of smoke 
of a kitchen with fire of the same, and similarly there is invari- 
able concomitance of smoke of a sacrifical ground with fire of the 
same. Though we thus observe that there is invariable concomi- 
tance of particular cases of smoke with particular cases of fire, we 
cannot infer fire on à hill by seeing smoke there, until we can 
establish the invariable concomitance of all cases of smoke with 
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cases of smoke with all cases of fire, if weassume the knowledge 
of ** smokeness " (the generic nature of smoke) as the intercourse 
` for our perception of all cases of smoke, and the knowledge of ‘‘ fire- 
— mess" (the generic nature of fire) as the intercourse for our percep- 
tion of all cases of fire. This sort of intercourse which consists of 
the knowledge of a generic nature is called an intercourse whose 
character is general’ It is described by some logicians as an 
ordinary intercourse of particularity, while others describe it as a 
transcendent intercourse. The logicians, who hold the first view, 
say that in perceiving a particular smoke by means of our eye 
there is the intercourse of union, while in perceiving ** smokeness °” 
there is the intercourse of united-inherence, and in perceiving all 
cases of smoke (at all times and in all places) through the know- 
ledge of '*smokeness ' there is the intercourse of particularity. 
All these cases of intercourse are ordinary ones. 

The logicians, who hold the second view, say that in the per- 
ception as a particular smoke and ‘* smokeness "' there are no doubt 
ordinary intercourses of union and united-inherence respectively, 
but in the perception of all cases of smoke through the know- 
ledge of ** smokeness " the intercourse is a transcendent one. It 
cannot be an ordinary intercourse because of all cases of smoke 
the present ones can be perceived by our eyes independent of the 
knowledge of **smokeness," while the past and future cases of 
smoke with which our eyes are not connected, cannot be perceived 
at all through any of the six ordinary intercourses. Therefore the 
intercourse, viz. the knowledge of ''smokeness", through which 
we perceive all cases of smoke, is a transcendent one whose charac- 
ter is general. Hence the apprehension of invariable concomit- 
ance of a particular case of smoke with a particular case of fire 
refers through the intercourse whose character is general to all 
cases of smoke and all cases of fire. 
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Conclusion about the Intercourse whose Character is General.— 
; Samanya-laksana-siddhantah. 
If the intercourse, whose character is general, were not accept- 
ed, there could not arise any doubt as to whether there were 
instances in which smoke (the middle term) did not accompany 
fire (the major term). As to the cases of smoke which were 
present, we could perceive their co-accompaniment with cases of 
fire, and they could leave no room for doubt regarding any case 
of exception. As for the past and future cases of smoke, or the 
cases of smoke of distant places, we could not know them as they 
were beyond the range of our eyes. In the absence of knowledge 
of those cases of smoke it would be impossible for us to entertain 
any doubt as to whether they constantly accompanied fire. Doubt 
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being impossible, there could not be any reasoning employed to 
remove it. Hence we could not apprehend an invariable con- 
comitance, But if the intercourse whose character is general, is 
admitted, we can explain the perception of all cases of smoke 
through the intercourse of *' smokeness," It is possible for doubt 
to arise in respect of some of these cases of smoke through non- 
recognition of their special properties. We must therefore admit 
intercourse whose character is general. P | 


The Conditional Middle Term—U padhi-vadah. 


The middle term, if it is to be in invariable concomitance 
with the major, should be devoid of condition, that is, shoufd 
be unconditional. A condition (upüdhi) is that which constantly 
accompanies the major term, but does not always accompany the 
middle term, e.g. 

The hill is full of smoke, 
because it is full of fire (nourished by wet fuel). 


Diagram VI. 


Here smoke is the major term, fire is the middle term and 
wet fuel is a condition. The wet fuel constantly accompanies 
smoke, but. does not always accompany fire. For instance, the 
fire in an ignited iron-ball is not accompanied by wet fuel at all. 

* Accompanying the major term” signifies the state of not 
being the counterpart of that absolute non-existence which abides 
in the locus of the major term, that is, the state of not being 
absent from the locus of the major term.  '' Not accompanying 
the middle term ” is the state of being the counterpart of that 


absolute non-existence which abides in the locus of the middle 
term, that is, the atate of being absent from the locus of the 
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— 5* middle term. In diagram VI. “ wet fuel” is not absent from the 

. region of smoke, but it is present in some regions of fire and ab- 
sent from the remaining regions of the same. 

* Mitrā has many sons of whom one is black, and the rest fair- 

= eomplexioned. The son conceived at a time when Mitra ate vege- 

tables, is black, but other sons that were conceived while she did 

not eat vegetables but drank milk, are fair-complexioned." In 

diagram VII. we find that “ eating vegetable "' is a condition which 


accompanies Mitrá's black son, but does not accompany her fair- 
complexioned sons. 


Diagram VII. 


He is black, 
because he is a son of Mitra 
(who eats vegetables). 





Some say that “ eating vegetables” is not a condition inas- 
much as it does not always accompany blackness; for instance, 
the blackness of a pot is not the result of eating vegetables. 
GangeSa meets the objection by saying that the blackness marking 
Mitrà's son is not of the same nature as the blackness which 

, àbidesina pot. A ‘‘ condition” is, according to him, to be clearly 
defined as follows :— 

A condition is that which constantly accompanies the major 
term, but does not always accompany the middle term, in respect 
of an entity of a fixed nature. 

Condition is of two kinds, viz. (1) sure, and (2) suspected. 
A condition is said to be *' sure '' when we know with certainty that 
it constantly accompanies the major term, but does not always 
accompany the middle term ; and it is said to be ** suspected " when 
there is doubt as to its accompanying the major term oras to its 
not accompanying the middle term. An instance of a suspected 
condition is given below :— 

The earth has a maker, J 
because it is a product (caused by a body). 

Here ‘‘ caused by a body" is a condition which constantly 
accompanies a maker (if the maker is a person, but not if the maker 
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= product like a lightning is not so caused). The condition, viz. 
|  *tegusing by a body ”, is therefore a suspected one. — 
= A condition is not in itself a defect, but its attachment to 

|. the middle term indicates that that term is erratic and the con- 

i elusion drawn therefrom wrong. à | 
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The State of Being the Locus or Minor Term-—Paksata. 
ie state of being the locus or the minor term /paksata) 
doubtful whether the major term abides in it or not. Seeing 
l ha > CO! major term with the locus or minor 
| . term, may not necessarily 
| | | h that whose connection with the major 
term is not known with certainty in consequence of the absence 
hill is full of fire ", the hill is the minor term whose connection 
- with fire was hitherto neither investigated nor known. The 
ledge of its connection with the major term, but also if the 
absence of knowledge is due to the absence of a desire to arrivé at 
by establishing with it a connection of the major term if that 
connection has already been known, but we shall be justified in 
establish the connection. ` 
.  Ahomologue, a similar locus, a homogeneous affirmative or 
known with certainty to abide, e.g. the hill is full of fire, because it 
is full of smoke, as a kitchen. 
example (vipaksa), is that in which the major term is known 
not to abide, e.g. the hill is full of fire. because it is full of smoke ; 


has been defined by some logicians as the state in which it is 

th ıt the connection of the x 
x involve a doubt, Gangesa prefers to 

define the minor term as 
of a desire to know the connection. Æ.g. in the proposition “* the 
LS minor term is so named not merely if there is an absence of know- 
the knowledge. We cannot treat the minor term as such merely 
- treating it as the minor term if there is in us a desire again to 
positive example (sapaksa), 15 that in which the major term is 
- A heterologue, a dissimilar locus, a heterogeneous or negative 
where there is no fire, there is no smoke, as a lake. 


Ë Consideration or Knowledge ot Premises— Paràamaréah. 
ls Consideration (parámarsah) is the knowledge that the middle 
K term,in invariable concomitance with the major term, abides in 


The hill is full of fire, 
because it is full of smoke. 


| Here consideration consists of the knowledge 
abides smoke which is in invariable concomitance with fire. 
knowledge (consideration) is the cause of inference. 
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was t ^ cause of inference. But Gangesa opposes this view by 
aying that if smoke actually perceived were the cause, then in- 


|. ference could not take place from smoke that had been destroyed 
u 5 or that had not yet arisen. On hearing that there will be smoke 


here, a person can at once infer that there will be fire here, 
although he does not actually perceive the smoke which is not pre- 
sent. Itis therefore not smoke itself but the knowledge of jt that 
is the cause of the inference. In other words, the middle term 
actually perceived together with the knowledge that it is in in- 
variable concomitance with fire, is not the cause of inference, but 
consideration or knowledge that in the minor term abides the middle 
term which is, in invariable concomitance with the major term, 
such a cause. | i 


An Exclusively Affirmative Inference—Kevalanvayyanumanam. 


Inference is of three kinds, viz. (1) an exclusively affirmative 
inference (kevalanvayyanumanam), (2) an exclusively negative 
inference (kevalavyatirekyanumanam), and (3) an affirmative nega- 
tive inference (anvaya-vyatirekyanumanam). 

" The exclusively affirmative is an inference in which there is" 
no negative example. It may also be defined as an inference in 
which the major term is not the counterpart of that absolute non- 
existence which has an abode; or, as an inference in which there 
is no non-presence of the major term, e.g. 

This is nameable, 
because it is knowable—(vide diagram II). 


An Exclusively Negative Inference—Kevalavyatirekyanumanam. 


An exclusively negative inference is the inference in which 
the major term has no affirmative example. It may also be 
defined as the inference in which the major term does not abide 
in anything else but in the minor term, e.g. 


Diagram VIII. 


The earth is different from 
other things, —— 
because it possesses smell. 
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An Affirmative-Negative Inference. 


LE Wyman ' 
. .— The affirmative-negative is an inference in which the major 
term has both affirmative and negative examples, e.g. ‘ 
The hill is full of fire, 


beéause it is full of smoke, 
ns a kitchen and not as a lake. . 


Presumption— A rthá patti. 

THe Mimarnsakas say that presumption (arthapatt:) is a 
separate means of knowledze. On hearing that ** Devadatta, who 
is fat, does hot eat in the day ”, we at once conclude that he eats 
incthe night. Since a person cannot become fat unless he eats 
either in the day or in the night, and, since he does not eat in the 
day, it follows by presumption that he eats in the night. | 

GangeSa does not admit presumption to be a separate means 

_of knowledge, but includes it in the negative inference ! which 

establishes the absence of the middle term through the absence of 
the major term. Here the absence of eating in the night would 
have been followed by the absence of that fatness which is attend- 
ed with non-eating in the day. 


° Infoftence for Ono's Solt—— Srarthànumana. 


à Inference is of two kinds: (F) inference for one's self (svar- 

 thanumana) and (2) inference for the sake of others (parartha- 
mumüna). A person having himself repeatedly observed in the 
kitchen and other places the invariable concomitance of smoke 
with fire, goes near a hill and sees smoke on it. He recollects 
that, wherever there is smoke, there is fire, and thereupon know- 
ledge arises in him that *' this hill has smoke which is in invariable 
concomitance with fire." This knowledge is called ** consideration 
of the sign " (lingaparamarsa) or simply ‘‘ consideration " (para- 
maréa), from which follows the knowledge that ** this hill has fire " 
which is called inferential conclusion (anumiti). This is the pro- 
cess of inference for one's self. 


Inference for the sake of Others—Pardarthanumana. 


When a person, having inferred fire from smoke, demonstrates 
it to others by the employment of a syllogism, it is called '* an 
inference for the sake of others." The process of this inference is 


as follows :— 


| A person to be fat must take his food either in the day or in the night—(A 


itio L - . 
propos! n) does not take his food in the day —(E proposition). 


vadatta, who is fat, i -pi Lic 
IDEE Dovadatta must take his food in the night. (This is a disjunetive 


categorical a“ ) 
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t <É (1) The hill is full of fire, 

C: (2) Because it is full of smoke. 

| (3) All that is full of smoke is full of fire, as a kitchen, 
(4) This hill is full of smoke, 
(5) Therefore this hill is full of fire. 


“The demonstration given above produces in other people 
** consideration of the sign ", which necessarily makes them admit 
that the hill has fire. 


Syllogism—N yayah. 


Syllogism (nya@ya) is the name for a collection of five sentences 
which give rise to knowledge that produces consideration. It is 
set forth as follows :— 


(1) This hill is full of fire Proposition. 

(2) Because it is fuli of smoke— Reason. 

(3) AH that is full of smoke is full of fire, as a kitchen— Example.» 
(4) This hill is full of smoke— A pplication. 

(5) Therefore this hill is full of fire—Conclusion. | 


After these five sentences have been employed there arises in 
the mind of the listener consideration of the form, * this hill is full 
of smoke, which is in invariable concomitance with fire ", front 
which follows the conclusion, ** this hill is full of fire." Syllogism 
is therefore the name for the entire collection of these five sentences, 
each of which is called a part or member. 


Parts of a Syllogism — A vayavah. 


A part or member (avayavah) is a sentence that gives rise to 
knowledge which contributes to the production of an entire 
knowledge which produces consideration. On the employment of 
the five sentences there arises, at first, knowledge from each of 
them separately. "Then arises collective knowledge from the five 
sentences combined together. This collective knowledge which 
produces consideration is based on each of the five sentences 
called a part or member. The parts are five, viz. (1) the proposi- 
tion, (2) the reason, (3) the example, (4) the application, and (5) 
the conclusion. 


The Proposition — Pratijna. 


The proposition (pratijia) is a sentence which causes know- 
ledge, whose object is the same as that of the conclusion and 
which contributes to the production of the entire knowledge which 
produces consideration, e.g. | 
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he ` ` 
quiry necessitating the mention of the reason, e.g. this hill is 
ull of fire. (Why so ? because it is smoky.) 
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P It may also be defined as a sentence which gives rise to an 


A > 
The Reason or Middle Term—Hetuh. 


The reason or middle term (hetuh) is a word, with the instru- 
mental or ablative suffix attached to it, which produces know- 


ledge whose object is not the probandum (major term) but which 


contributes to the production of the entire knowledge that gives 


rise to consideration, e.g. because it is full of smoke (i.e. by or 


from smokiness). ° 

"The reason is of two kinds: (1) the affirmative (anvayi) and 
(2) the negative (vyatireki). The affirmative reason is a member 
with the instrumental or ablative suffix attached to it, which pro- 
duces knowledge that necessitates the mention of the member ex- 


pressive of an affirmative invariable concomitance, e.g. because it 


has smoke (i.e. by or from `* smokiness "), all that has smoke has 
fire, as a kitchen. The negative reason is a member with the in- 
strumental or ablative suffix attached to it, which produces know- 
ledge that necessitates the mention of the member expressive of a 

egative invariable concomitance, e.g. because it has smoke, (t.e. 
"by or from c< amokiness ), all that has no fire has no smoke, as a 
lake. 


Example—wudaharanam. 


— "The example (udaharanam) is a word which, while producing 
‘knowledge of connection of the form that the locus of the middle 
term is constantly occupied by the major term, causes another 
knowledge which proceeds from the sentence expressive of con- 
sideration,' e.g. 
b All that has smoke has fire, as a kitchen, 
[So this hill has smoke]. 


Application ——2pangayah . 


| The application (upanawah) is a member which produces con- 
sideration, e.g. All that has smoke has fire, this hill too has smoke. 


Conolusion —.N igamanamm. 


Conclusion (négamanam) is a sentence which, while causing 
the knowledge which gives;rise to consideration, produces know- 
ledge of the major term as indicated by that of the middle term 
through its invariable concomitance with the major term and 


— — — —— —— — 





A $e. application (upanayah), the sentence expressive of consideration. 
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its nata 1 ot abiding in the minor term, e.g. In this hill there is 
Eu is in invariable concomitance with fire. "Therefore 
a hill there is fire, or therefore this hill is full of fire. |. 


me 53 wy * 
e^ - Fallacies — H etvabhàsah. 
A General Definition of Fallacy—Hetvabhasa-samanya-niruktth. 


A person can ascertain truths and achieve victory by exposing 
fallacies in the argument of his opponent. It is therefore neces- 
sary to define a fallacy, which in Sanskrit is called hetvabhasa, 
a semblance of "reason, a fallacy of reason or a fallacious reason. 

A fallacy is an object of knowledge which obstructs an infer- 
ence. It is in brief a defective reason. There are five kinds of 
fallacy or defective reason, viz. (1) the erratic or uncertain (savya- 
bhicüra or anaikünta), (2) the contradictory (viruddha), (3) the 
counterbalanced (satpratipaksita), (4) the unproved or inconclu- 
sive (asiddha), and (5) the incompatible (badhita), The defects 

' involved in the above reasons are respectively the following :—(1) 
the erraticalness or uncertainty (vyabhicadra), (2) contradiction 
(virodha), (3) counterbalance (satpratipaksa), (4) absence of proof 
Or inclusiveness (asiddhi), and (5) incompatibility, (badha). 


The Erratic Reason——Savyabhicarah. 


The erratic (savyabhicára) is a reason or middle term in which 
abides a character, the possession of which causes that presence of 
two alternatives which produces doubt in the prebandum or major 
term. The nature refers to the constant accompaniment with, or 
absence from, both the major term and its non-existence. The 
erratic reason is subdivided into (1) that which is too general (sa- 
dharana), (2) that which is non-general or not general enough (asá- 
dharana), and.(3) that which is non-exclusive (anupasamhart). 

A reason is said to be, foo general, if it abides in the locus of 
the major term as well as in that of its absence, e.g. 

This hill is full of smoke, 
because it is full of fire. ~" 


Here the reason ** fire ” abides in the region of smoke (as in 
a kitchen) as well as in the region of the absence of smoke (as in 
. an ignited iron-ball). 

"A reason is said to be non-general or not general enough, if it 
abides neither in the locus of the major term nor in that of its 
absence, e.g. 

This hill is full of smoke, 
—— it is is full of ether. 
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Here the reason is ether, which has no locus. Ether abides 
neither in the locus of fire nor in that of the absence of fire, 
š A reason is said to be non-exclusive, if it is destitute of an 
example, whether affirmative or negative, e.g. 
All things are impermanent, 
because they are knowable. 


Here we cannot cite any example, as “all things" is the 
subject. 


The Contradictory Reason— Viruddhah. ` 


"The contradictory (viruddhah) is a reason which is the counter- 
part of that non-existence which constantly accompanies the 
major term, e.g. 

'This hill is full of fire, 
because it is full of water. 
Here the reason is contradictory, inasmuch as water is the 
counterpart of the non-existence of water, which constantly accom- 
panies fire. i 
' The contradictory may also be defined as a reason (middle 
term) which is constantly accompanied by the absence of the pro- 
bandum, major term. 


The Counterbalanced Reason-—-Satprati paksitah. 


If, at the time of the consideration of a reason which seeks 
što establish the existence of the probandum or major term, there 
occurs the consideration of another reason which seeks to establish 
the non-existence of that term, the first reason is a counterbalanced 
one,—in fact, both the reasons are counterbalanced, e.g. 


One reason—Sound is eternal, because it is audible. 
Opposite reason —Sound is non-eternal, because it isa product. 





In the above instances, as consideration of both the sides pre- 
vails, there is no real inference. The inference from.one reason 
being of as much force as that from the other reason, the two in- 
ferences neutralize each other. 


The Unpfoved Reason —.4siddhah. 


The unproved (asiddhah) reason is of three kinds: (1) un- 
proved onthe part of its locus or the subject (asrayasiddhah) , (2) 
unproved with regard to its own nature (svari pasiddha n), and (3) 
unproved in respect of accompaniment (vyapyatvasiddhah). 

(1) A reason is said to be unproved on the part of its locus, if 
the characteristic distinguishing the locus does not belong to it, e.g. 
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Th i golden. ən hill is full of fire, 

| . .  beeause it is full of smoke. 

S = . Here the reason *' smoke ” is unproved, as itslocus is unreal, 
h account of the “ goldenness '* not belonging to a hill. 

—  — (2) A reason is said to be unproved with regard to its own 
— mature, if it does not abide in the locus or minor term, e.g. 

The lake is full of fire, 

because it is full of smoke. 


Here the reason is unproved, as smoke from its very nature 
does not abide in a lake. 

(3) A reason is said to be unproved in respect of constant ac- 
companiment, if its generic nature is not useful in establishing its 
invariable concomitance with the major term. It is subdivided as 
follows :— 

(a) Unproved on the part of the major term (sidhyasiddht) 
which occurs when there is a useless adjective appended 
to that term, «e.g. 
° This hill is full of golden fire, . 
because it is full of smoke. 


* Golden ” is useless. 
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(b Unproved on the part of the reason (hetvasiddhi) which 
occurs when there is a useless adjective appended to it, 


e.g. 
This hill is full of fire, 
because it is full of blue smoke. 


“ Blue" is useless. 
(c) Unproved in respect of invariable concomitance (vyaptya- 
siddhi) which occurs when there is a condition attached 
to the reason, e.g. 


This hill is full of smoke, 
because it is full of fire nourished by wet fuel (which 
is a condition attached to the reason). 


The Incompatible Reason— Büdhitah. 


A! An incompatible reason (badhitah) occurs when there is the 
knowledge that the major term, which is assigned to the minor 
term, does not really abide in it, e.g. ° 

| Fire is cold, 

r because it is a substance, 

—J— The incompatible reason, which is of ten kinds, occurs under 

ia ae the following circumstances :— 

jt. v (1) The minor term bei 

ats ^ pratyakea 


—— — with perception (paksah 
reg. . 
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A pot is all-pervading, 
because it is existent. - 
(2) The minor term being incompatible with inference (paksah 
anumana-badhitah), e.g. ; 
: An atom has parts, 
because it has a shape. 
An atom has in fact no shape and no parts. 


(3) The minor term being incompatible with verbal testimony 
(paksah &abda-badhitah), e.g. 
The golden mountain (Meru) is stony, 
because it is a mountain. 


(4) The minor term being incompatible with perception which 
establishes the counterpart of the major term (paksah 
sadhya-pratiyogi-pratyaksa-badhitah), e.g. 

I Fire is non-warm, 
because it is a product. 


(5) The minor term bein incompatible with the inference 
which establishes the counterpart of the major term 
(paksah sadhya-pratiyogyanumana -hadhitah), e.g. 

Sound is inaudible, 
because it is a quality (of ether). 


(6) The minor term being incompatible with comparison which 
establishes the counterpart of the major term (paksa/ 
sadhya-pratiyogyupamana-badhitah), e.g. 

# Bos-gavaeus-ness is not the connotation of the term 

hos-qavaeus, 
because it is a general notion. 


(7) The minor term being incompatible with the evidence which 
is analogous to the evidence that establishes the majo! 
term paksah sadhya-grahaka- pramüna-jatiya-pramana -vi 
ruddhah), e.g. 
The skull of a deceased person 15 pure, 
because it is the limb of a being that had life, as 


conch-shell. 


l 
' 


e seripture declares a conch-shell to be pure but not the 


* skull of a deceased person.] 

(8) The minor term being incompatible with perception which 
establishes the middle term (pe ksah h elu-qrahaka-pratyaksa - 
badhitah), €.g. 

Water and air are warm, 
beoause they are possessed of touch, unlike that of the 
earth. š 





(9) The minor term incompatible with inference which 
Sige ip = establishes the middle term (paksah hetu-grahakanumana- 
| badhitah), e.g. 
The mind is all-pervading, 
because it is a seat of union which is a non-coexist- 
ent cause of knowledge. 


(10) The minor term being incompatible with verbal testimony 
which establishes the middle term (paksah hetu-grahaka- 
éabda-badhitah), e.g. 

The Rájasüya sacrifice should be celebrated by Brah- 
manas, 
because it is the means of conquering heaven. 


. [From verbal testimony the Ràjasüya sacrifice is ascertained 
to be a duty of the Ksatriyas and not of the Brahmanas]. 


Fallacies aro serviceable as they point out Inefficiency — H etva- 
bhüsanüm-asadhakatà-sadhakatva-niri panam. 


A fallacy when exposed is a good reply to an opponent, whose 
argument is thus pointed out to be inefficient. Quibbles and far- 
fetched analogies are not good replies as they are of no use in this 
respect, Far-fetched analogies are moreover self-destructive. 


Inference of God——/varanumanam. 


By inference we can prove the existence of God, the Maker of 
the universe. The inference employed for this purpose is as 
follows:— e 

The universe has a maker, 
because it is a product, as a pot. 


The causes which dperate in the case of a product may be 
stated thus :— 


There must be (1) a direct knowledge (perception) by an 

t himself of the materials which constitute a product, (2) a 
desire on the part of the agent to make it, and (3) an act of 
making it. 

For instance, in making a product called a pot there are in 
the potter, (1) a perception of the pieces that constitute a pot, (2) 
a desire on his part to make it, and (3) his actual making of it. 

Similarly in the case of a product called a binary atomic com- 

dvyanuka) where must be (1) perception by an agent of the 

toms which constitute the compound, (2) a desire in him to make 
it, (3) and his actual making of it. Now atoms are supersensuous, 
and, as such, cannot be perceived by man. Hence the maker of the 
binary atomic compound is,an agent, who is not man but God. 
2 3 vd 
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Book III, Comparison —U pamana-khanda. | 
A man, who does not know the signification of the word 


; bos-gavaeus, hearing from an elder that 
How knowledge is de- the word bos-gavaeus signifies an animal 


rived through compari- 


xdi which is like a cow, goes into a forest where 


| he sees an animal like a cow. Recollecting 
the instructive assertion of the elder, he institutes a comparison by 


which he arrives at the conclusion that the animal which he sees is 


the thing signified by the. word bos-gavaeus. "The means by 
which this conclusion has been arrived at is called comparison 
(wpamüna). This means is the knowledge of likeness between a 
cow and a bos-gavaeus The word comparison is ordinarily taken 
to signify the whole process. 

The intercourse or operation (vy@para), in the case of com- 
parison, consists in the recollection of the imstructive assertion of 
the elder, viz. that the word bos-gavaeus signifies an animal which 
is like a cow. The result of comparison (upamiti) is the knowledge 
of the relation of a name to something so named. 

The Mimarisakas maiptain that likeness (sadráya) is a dis- 

tinct object which is not included in the 
— — seven categories of the Vaisesikas. The 
signification of the word bos-gavaeus is, according to them, an 
animal which possesses likeness to a cow. Gangesa opposes this 
view by saying that it is cumbersome. A thing is said to bear 
likeness to another thing, if if, while possessing the special property 
of the latter thing, is different from the same in the generic nature. 
Such being the definition of likeness, we have to admit-an infinite 
number of likenesses corresponding to the thing to which they 
refer. The real signification of the word bos-gavaeus, according 
to Gangesa, is not an animal which possesses likeness to a cow but 
an animal which possesses the generic nature of a bos-gavaeus 
(that is, which is a type of all bos-gavaeus). Hence the result 
of comparison consists of knowledge of the relation between the 
word bos-gavaeus and the animal which possesses the generic 
nature of a bos-gavaeus. 
Some say that the knowledge of the signification of the word 
bos-gavaeus is derived through perception. 
Comparison i» no& per- This is absurd. Though the relation be- 
ception. . 
tween the word bos-gavaeus and the animal 
called bos-gavaeus may be perceived in a particular case with 
which our eyes are in union, it is impossible for us to perceive such 
a relation in other cases which are beyond our eyes. T herefore 
the knowledge of signification of the word bos-gavaeus 1s not 
derived through perception, but through a separate means of know- 
ledge, called comparison. ' 












‘can the knowledge of signification of the word bos- 
pra x gavaeus be derived through inference, inas- 
— ng as in the case of comparison know- 
E. 3 ledge is derived through the knowledge 
of likeness, independent of knowledge of invariable concomi- 
tance which is indispensable to an inference. Moreover in the 
. ease of knowledge derived through comparison there is in us à 
| self-consciousness of the form ** I compare ", but not of the form 
EN :Iiner" i 
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Book IV. Verbal Testimony—Sabda-khanda. 
SUE Definition of Verbal Testimony —5abda-nirii panam. 
- 
í Speech ' (Sabda) is a means of valid knowledge if it is uttered 


by a person às an outcome of the true knowledge of its meaning. 
e.g. the speech, the horse runs, is a means of valid knowledge it 
it has been uttered by a person who knows its meaning. The 
means by which or the process through which the valid knowledge 
is derived is called verbal testimony (Sabda-pramanam). A speech 
uttered by a person who does not know its meaning may produce 
knowledge the validity of which is uncertain. 


Verbal Knowledge — Sabda-bodhah. 


Any knowledge derived from a speech is called verbal know- 
ledge (4abda-bodhah). It is the knowledge of the mutual connection 
of things signified by words which possess expectancy, consis- 
tency, contiguity and potentiality, and convey intention. The 
process throng which verbal knowledge is produced is described 
as follows :— 


In a speech—ghatah asti (there is a pot)—are to be noted the 
following : 


(i) At first there is the Aearirig * of (4abdasya sravanam) words in 
the speech, viz. għata +h + as + ti (there + is + a + pot). 
(ii) Then there is the recollection of things (arthasya smaranam) 
i 1 signified by the words, viz. the recollection of ** pot ” signi- 
fied by the word għata, of ** one" signified by ^ (a modi- 
fication of the first-case-ending sz), of *' existing " signi- 
fied bv as and of *‘ the state of abiding '' signified by ti, 
(a verbal termination of the third person. singular number, 
present tense). 1 
e° (iii) Afterwards there is the knowledge of the mutual connection 
of things thus recollected iaemmsorga-todhab) that is, the 
_ knowledge that * pot’ as qualified by oneness is an abode 








Rs?” azules kho knowledge of speech” 
-2 The words need not always be actually — sometimes wê may recol- 
lect them from a written statement. t 
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: (iv) — there is self-conciousness (anuvyavasaya) of the know- T 
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Y " * e in the following form: “I am the possessor of the ` T 
ta ; knowledge of pot which as qualified by oneness ds em. ee 
ic P abode of existence.” x E I 
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| y | Speech as a means of Valid Knowledge-—Sabda-pramünyavada I h: st 
x (a) Can it be denied that speech is a means of valid knowledge ? cA 


` — A means, otherwise called an instrument (karana), is that 
cause which, when brought into operation, necessarily produces its 
. . effect. Speech is not, according to the Buddhists, such a means, 
inasmuch as it does not, even when uttered by a person who À 
* knows its meaning, produce knowledge, unless it is attended with 
|» expectancy, consistency, ete. Therefore ‘‘speech is not," say 
| . the Buddhists, “ a means of valid knowledge.”’ 
» 1: = Speech is indeed a means of valid knowledge, and Gangesa 
» opposes the above view by asking whence, if the Buddhists do not 
| admit speech to be a means of valid knowledge, they derive 
the validity of their own speech, viz. ' speech is not a means 
of valid knowledge."  'The verbal testimony being denied, 
_ their speech cannot be proved as valid, and as such cannot be 
| advanced against any party. On the contrary if their speech is 
| admitted as valid, they will have to abandom their contention 
= that“ speech is not a means of valid knowledge." The conten- 
. tion of the Buddhists * therefore baseless, and speech is indeed 
Ra means of valid knowledge. But speech, if it is to be à means 
— — of valid knowledge, must not be a bare one: it shopld be attended 
with expectancy, consistency, etc. 
| Speech is mentioned as the means or instrument because 
it is the main cause in the production of valid knowledge, while 





AT 
C 
expectancy, consistency, etc., are mere attendant causes or condi- 
' tions. It should be stated here that only one cause without 
i attendant conditions cannot produce any effect. 
(b) Is verdal testimony included in perception ? ‘ 


The Buddhists, while not claiming their speech to be valid, 
say that it serves at any rate to produce in us a mental percep- , 
tion of the form ‘‘ speech is not a means of valid knowledge” 
by causing the recollection of things signified by it. When we 
hear the speech, viz. '' speech is not à means of valid knowledge,’ 

‘ there arises in us à knowledge (recollection) of the things signified 
by it, and, through the intercourse whose character is knowledge. 
we actually perceive the thing in our mind. The function of 
verbal testimony being thus performed by mental perception, 


there is no^ necessity for assuming the former as a distinct means 
of valid knowledge. . 
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testimony is not included in perception. | 
holds that speech which is attended with expect- 





‘Fae ancy, etc., and produces recollection of things signified by it, 


N ) z 

must be accepted as a means of valid knowledge quite distimet 
from perception. Just asin the perception of a colour our eve is the 
means or instrument, its union with the colour is the intercourse, 
and the perceptual knowledge is the result, so in verbal testi- 
mony, speech is the. means or instrument, the recollection of 
things signified by it is the intercourse and the verbal knowledge 
is the result. Speech therefore serves the same purpose in verbal 
testimony as the sense-organs do in perception, in other words, 
h is the means of verbal knowledge, and. considering the 
distinct nature of this means we must admit verbal testimony to 
be a distinct, means of valid knowledge. 


(d) Is verbal testimony included in inference ? 

The VaiSesikas maintain that verbal testimony is not a 
distinct means of valid knowledge but is included in inference. 
In deriving knowledge from speech we first hear the words 
constituting the speech and then recollect the things signified by 
the words. The knowledge of the mutual connection of things 
thus recollected, which is designated as verbal knowledge, is, 
according to the Vaisesikas, derived from inference. Suppose 
one utters a speech thus: ‘‘he beat the cow with a stick." On 
hearing this speech the listener may, say the Vaiéesikas, infer as 
follows :— 


(1) The words constituting this speech must have been preceded 
by knowledge of the mutual connection of things as in- 
tended by the speaker and recollected by his words,— 
proposition. 

(2) Because they are possessed of expectancy, etc., and convey 
the intention of the speaker,—7reason. 

(3) The words of all speeches possessing expectancy, etc. and 
conveying the intention of a speaker are preceded by the 
knowledge of the mutual connection of things as intended 
by the speaker and recollected by his words, just as the 
words of a speech, viz,“ bring a pot” uttered by me 
(the listener),—^exam ple. 






i 


If we can thus derive knowledge of the speech by means of 
inference, there is, according to the Vaiśeşikas, no necessity for 
admitting a separate means of knowledge called verbal testimony. 

(e) Verbal knowledge is not included in inference. 

GangeSa opposes the above view as follows : 

The inference as shown above is not valid, inasmuch as it 
does not involve knowledge (recollection) of actual things as in 
| the ease of verbal testimony, but the knowledge of things recol- 

lected, i.e. the knowledge of knowledge (recollection) of the 
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things. This is not only cumbersome but also fallacious. Our 
activity in.respect of a thing arises from our knowledge of the 
— thing itself, but not from our knowledge of knowledge of the thing, 
which, as in the case of knowledge of error, may not contain in 
itself the cause of activity. Moreover, verbal knowledge is nob, 
like inferential knowledge, dependent on the knowledge of invari- 
able concomitance^ between the words of a speech and know- 
ledge of the mutual connection of things signified by them, but 
results immediately from the words as soon as expectancy, consis- 
tency, etc., existing among them have been known. Again, after 
verbal knowledge hag been produced, there arises self-consciousness 
of the form “ I know from the speech ” but not of the form “I know 
through inference. e 

It has already been observed that a speech cannot produce 
verbal knowledge unless the words composing it possess expec- 
tancy, consistency, contiguity and potentiality and convey in- 
tention. 
Expectancy— Akanksa-vadah. 


A word is said to bear the relation of expectancy. (akanksà) 
to another word if it cannot without the latter produce know- 
ledge of its interconnection in a speech. For instance. Deva- 
dattah gramam gacchati (Devadatta goes to the village) is a 
speech in which the word Devadatiah (in the nominative case) is 
expectant for the word gacchati (‘ goes’, the verb), and this 
latter in its turn is expectant for gramam ( village,’ in the 
objective case). In the same way the crude word Devadatta is 
expectant for h (the same as su, the first-case-ending), the crude 
word grama for am (the second-case-ending) and gam (the 
root) for ti (the verbal suffix). A crude word (nama) and a 
case-ending (vibhakiz), a root (dhatu) and a verbal suffix (akhyata), 
anda verb (kriya) and a case (karaka) are expectant for each 
other. 

Consistency— lY ogyala. 


Consistency (yogyata) consists in a word not bearing a mean- 
ing which is incompatible with the meanings of other words in a 
speech. For instance, no verbal knowledge is derived from such a 
speech as agnina siñca (sprinkle with fire) because it is incom- 
patible with fire being an instrument in the act of sprinkling. 
Consistency may be certain or doubtful, but in either case there 
will be verbal knowledge. 


Contiguity— Asaitih. 


Contiguity (asattih) consists in the enunciation of words, which 
are connected with each other, without a long pause between 
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e speech, viz. ‘‘ bring water ”, will convey no meaning 
the word “bring” now, and the word “ water" 


Intention — T'atparyam. 


per : Intention (tatparyam), which indicates the wish of a speaker, 
M consists in the utterance of a word to convey knowledge of a 


special thing. If at the time of eating a meal, one says ‘‘ bring 
saindhava”* we are to understand by the word saindhava a quan- 
tity of salt and not a horse. 





’ LI 
The Non-eternity of Sound Sabdanityata-vadah. 


Sounds (Sabda) such as k, etc., are multifarious, inasmuch as 
we find that a sound uttered by a man is different from the corres- 
ponding sound uttered by a parrot. On the ground that sounds are 
many, each of which is produced and destroyed, we must admit 
them to be non-eternal, In fact such an expression as ' the uproar 
that arose in the market has now ceased’ proves beyond a doubt 
that sound is liable to destruction, 


Sound destroyed and not concealed  l/cchanna-pracchanna-vadah . 


If sounds are destructible, their aggregates, the speeches, must 
also be so. The Veda, a collection of speeches, is consequently 
non-eternal. The Mimiarnsakas say that, though the Veda as a 
collection of speeches is liable to destruction, as it has come 
down through succession of teachers, its continuity is uninter- 
rupted. Gangesa oppbses the above view by saying that from 
allusions occurring in the socio-religious institutes (smrti) and 
from usages that have prevailed from olden times we can infer 
that once there existed certain branches of the Vedas which have 
since disappeared. Therefore the Veda is non-eternal. 

The Veda is defined by Gangesa as a collection of valid 
speeches which are not the outcome of knowledge of things signi- 
fied by words, and the things signified by which are not the objects 
of those kinds of knowledge which are derived from means other 
than verbal testimony. 


Injunction—- Vidhi-vadah. 

The Veda is the foundation of our good customs inasmuch as 
it is the source of all injunctions. An injunction (vidAi) is a speech 
which produces in a person such conyiction as induces him to 
perform or desist from performing the act signified by the speech, 
e.g- ** Let a person, who wishes to go to heaven, perform a horse- 


sacrifice" is an injunction. “Let not a man drink wine" is 
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J According to Kumarila the convietion, which in an ordinary 
m represents the purpose of the speaker, and in the case of 
the Vedic speech (not emanating from any person) the potentiality 
of the speech itself, consists of an idea of the form: “this speech 
directs me to perform or to desist from performing the act signi- 
fied by it.” | 

Prabhakara says that the conviction consists of the belief 
that merit or demerit that accrues from the act signified by the 
speech, is capable of being earned by our efforts. 

Gange$a, who is not satisfied with any of the above explana- 
tions, maintains that the convietion produced in the person con- 
sists of the consciousness (a) that the act signified by the speech 
is capable of being performed by him, (b) that the performance of 
it will fulfil the object of his desire, and (c) that no serious incon- 
venience will accompany the performance. 

All logicians agree, however, in holding that the conviction is 
produced by the potentiality of the hortative particle lin (cor- 
responding to the English word *: let") in the speech itself. 





y Merit and Demerit—A pürva-vadal. 


Prabhakara says that the conviction produced by a Vedic 
speech, consists first of the belief that the merit or demerit that 
accrues from the act-signified by the speech, is capable of being 
acquired by our efforts. This belief is followed by the presump- 
tion that the act from which merit or demerit accrues, is such as 
can be performed by us. Gradually there arise two other beliefs, 
viz. (1) that the act, if performed , will fulfil the object of our desire, 
and (2) that there is no serious inconvenience involved in the aet. 

Gangesa opposes the above view by saying that it i= cum ber- 
some to assume that so many kinds of belief are produced from a 
speech to induce us to perform or desist from performing the act 
signified by it. Let us, for the sake of brevity, assume that the 
conviction produced by a speech consists merely of the belief that 
the act signified by the speech is such as can be performed by us. 
This belief in the theory of Gangesa includes in it two other 
beliefz, viz. that the act is capable of fulfilling our desire and that 
there is no serious inconvenience involved in it. 


Potentiality—Sak!i-vadah. 





The relation that exists between a word and the thing re- 
ferred to by it is a special relation ' called indication (vrtiti). It 








IUD  —— m 
1 The relation is not an ordinary one, e.g. tho word (sound) jar does not pro- 
duce in us the recollection of either although the former abides in the latter in the 
relation of inherence (samavaya). ° 
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is on account of this specidl relation that we are, on hearing 
_ the word pot, able to recollect the thing known as a pot. This 
special relation possessed by a word is generally called its 
— — gotentiality (Sakti). Nice distinctions are however often made in 
| this matter. The special relation is described as being of two 
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and such a word." For instance the potentiality of the word 
pot consists in its producing the recollection of an earthen vessel. 
The occasional signification is called technicality (paribhasá) which 
depends upon the will of man manifesting itself in the form: 
«such and such a thing is to be understood by such and such a 
word." A word is said to be technical if it produces recollection 
of a particular thing as desired by man. For instance nadi 
is a technical word for nouns ending ini or &. The distinction 
between the permanent and occasional significations is overlooked 
by those logicians who maintain that words derive their significa- 
tion, or rather potentiality, not from the will of God but from the 
will of man. There is according to them as much potentiality in 
an ordinary word as in a technical one. The potentiality of a 
word is ascertained from the following sources :— 


(1) Grammar (vyakarana), e.g. in the sentence: Caitrah pacatt 
(Caitra cooks), the potentiality of the crude word 
Caitra, the nominative case-ending h, the root pac and 
the verbal suffix ti is ascertained from grammar. 

(2) Comparison (wpamana), e.g. in the sentence: ** a bos-gava- 
eus is like a cow," the potentiality of '' bos-gavaeus "' 
is ascertained through comparison. 

(3) Dictionary (kosa), e.g. the potentiality of the word piku 
to refer to the quality of blueness is ascertained from 
dictionary. 

(4) Reliable assertion (apta-vakya), &g that the word pika 
signifies a black cuckoo is ascertained from the word of a 
competent scholar. 

(5) Usage (vyavahara), e.g. on hearing “ bring a table,” “ take, 
away a table," etc., and on seeing the table brought and 
taken away, one understands the potentiality of the word 
“table.” . 

(6) Context (vakya-áesa), e.g. if in a sentence the meaning of the 

à; word yava (which may refer to a barley-corn or a 
panic seed) is not clear, we can ascertain its true meaning 
. (as a barley-corn) by a reference to the remaining sen- 
* tences in which it is spoken of as having ears. 
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(7) Description (vivrti), e.g. when we describe a belligerent na- 
tion as a warlike one, we can understand the potentiality 
of the word ** belligerent.” 

(8) Association with well-known words, e.g. the potentiality of 
the word pika to refer to a bird is easily understood 
when the word is associated with some well-known words 
such as: “in this mango-tree the pika sings sweetly.” 


We have seen that each word possesses the potentiality of 
producing the recollection of a thing dependent upon the will of God 
or man. Now the question arises as to whether the potentiality 

refers to the genus of the thing or to the thing as an individual. 
If we suppose that the potentiality refers to an individual, we 
shall have to assume, say the Mimámsakas, an infinite number of 
potentialities corresponding to the individuals to which they refer. 
If, on the other hand, we assume that the potentiality refers to a 
genus, we shall have to assume only one potentiality correspond- 
ing to the genus which will also include individuals without which 
it cannot stand. 

Gangesa opposes the above view by saying that we could not 
recollect individuals unless the potentiality resided in them. 
On the supposition of the potentiality referring to an individual, 
it is not, continues he, necessary to assume an infinite number of 
potentialities, as one and the same potentiality refers to all the 
individuals which are comprehended under one genus, Hence, he 
concludes that the potentiality really refers to the individuals 
coming under a genus and possessing a form. 

- Words possessed of potentiality may be specified as follows :— 

(1) The etymological (yaugika) 15 a word which is understood by 
the potentiality of its component parts alone, e.g. the 
word data (giver) refers to the agent of giving. 

(2) The conventional (rüdha) is a word which is understood by 
the potentiality of its entirety independently of that ot 
its parts, e.g. the word go signifies a cow (and not ' the 
agent of going ' which is the meaning of its parts). 

(3) The etymologo-conventional (yoga-rüdha) is a word Which is 
understood by the potentiality of the whole harmoni- 
ously with the potentiality of its parts, e.g. the word 
pankaja signifies a water-lily, which is born in the mud. 

(4) The etymological-conventional (yaugika-rüdha) is a word which 
is understood either by the power of its entirety or by 
that of its parts, e.g. the word udbhid signifies a germ, 
the sprouting of a seed or a sacrifice. 


Implication — La ksaa. 


By implication (laksaná) a word refers to a thing which is 
painted to another thing which is the signification of the word, 
but which does not signify the intention of the speaker, e.g. the 
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word ‘Ganges’ in the sentence, ‘the cow-keeper dwells on 
the Ganges,’ does not signify the current which is referred to by 
the potentiality of the word but signifies the bank which bears to 
the current the relation of proximity. Similarly the word ‘ crow’ 
in the sentence. ‘ protect the curd from the crow’ signifies by 
implication any thing that injures the curd. 


Compound Words—-Samdasa-vadah. 


In Sanskrit the compound word (s#masa) is of six kinds, viz.: 
(1) an attributive compound (bahuvrihi), (2) a determinative com-. 
pound (tatpurusa) including the negative determinative compound 
(nasi-Iatpurusa)), (3) a descriptive compound (karmadharaya), (4) a 
numeral compound (dvigu) including the unified numeral compound 
(samahüra), (5) an aggregative compound. (dvandva) comprising the 
mutually aggregative compound (itaretara), the unifted aggrega- 
tive compound (samahara), and the residual aggregative compound 
(ekasesa) and (6) an indeclinable compound (avyayibhava\. 

in the attributive compound the first word possesses its 
fixed potentiality and the second word, which through its poten- 
tiality points out a thing, refers also by implication to another 
thing, e.g citragum anaya (lit. bring the brindled-cow-man) signi- 
fies '' bring the man having a brindled-cow." ‘The first word citra 
(brindled) refers through its potentiality to the quality of 
" brindledness" while the second word go (cow) besides point- 
ing out, through its potentiality, the thing called ‘‘ cow” refers 
also by implication to its owner, 

Grammarians maintain that, when two words are combined 
together to form an attributive compound, the combination poss- 
esses the potentiality of referring to a thing which is connected 
with but lies beyond the things signified by its component words, 
e.g. citra-qu (brindled-cow) refers to ‘‘ ownership" over and above 
the quality of being “ brindled " and the ** cow." GangeSa holds 
that in an attributive compound all potentialities lie in the words 
which,are combined together to form the compound, and there is 
no potentiality in the combination itself. 

In the determinative compound the second word possesses its 
fixed potentiality while in the first word there are both potential- 
ity and implication, e.g. raja-puruéah (a '* king-officer ", that is, an 
officer of the king) signifies an officer belonging to the king in 
which the word ràája refers to a “king” as well as to '* connec- 
tion with him." 

In the descriptive compound in which the component words 
stand to each other in the relation of identity, there is no special 
rule for the possession of potentialities by them, e.g. nilotpalam 
(blue-lotus). The same is the case with the numeral compound, 
e.g. parica-quvam (five cows). ' 
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* t In the aggregative compound there is no special rule for the 
~ assumption of potentiality or implication by the component 
|J words, e.g. yama-varunau (Yama and Varuna). ei 


! 


j implication in the last word, e.g. upakumbham (near the jar). 
QNM. o 3: 
PY Verbal Suffixes—Akhyata-vadah. 
A verbal suffix (akhyata—ti, tas, anti, etc.) used after a 
. root, refers to the effort favourable to what is signified by the 
root, e.g. Caitrah pacati (Caitra cooks) signifies that Caitra is 
= possessed of efforts favourable to cooking. If the agent is an 
" inanimate thing the verbalsuffix refers by implication to the opera- 


àa X tion favourable to what is signified by the root, e.g, ratho qacchatt 


(a chariot moves) signifies that the chariot is possessed of the 
operation favourable to moving. 


á 


5 
The Roots—Dhatu vādah. 


. The root (dhatu) of a verb refers to the operation favourable 

to the effect of what is signified by the verb, e.g. the root gam 

(going) in the sentence, viz. sa gramam gacchali (he goes to the 

village) refers to moving, which is favourable to his connection 

— with.the village, which is the effect of his going. In the case of an 

| zi intransitive verb the root refers merely to the operation, e.g. 8@ 
|... disthati (he stays) in which stha signifies merely *' staying. 


^n 


Prefixes— U pasarga-vadah. : 


-The prefix (wpasarga) bv itself does not bear any meaning 
but points out the speciality of meaning borne by the root that 
follows, e.g. vi in vijayate (completely conquers} signifies a complete- 
ness of/conquest. 


 Walidity of the Four Means of Knowledge- Pramana-catus(aya- 
e | pramanya-vadah. 


Some say that a gesture (cesta) ia a means of valid knowledge. 
But this is absurd, inasmuch as a gesture merely reminds us of 


| words which produce knowledge. That a deat person is some- 
times prompted to activity by a gesture, must be due to the fact 
þe that he infers the desire of the man who makes the gesture. Soa 


gesture is included in either verbal testimony or inference. Simi- 
» . Jarly tradition (aitihya) and rumour (janaéruli) are not distinct 
— * from verbal testimon while, presum ption (artha patti) and non- 


= perception (anupalabdhi) are,comprised in inference. 
w. >. y 
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- In an indeclinable compound there are both potentiality and | 








CHAPTER III. 


COMMENTARIES ON THE TATTVA-CINTAMADI. 


49. Tue POPULARITY OF TATTVA-CINTAMANI. 


The popularity of the Tattva-cintamani is attested in unmis- 
takeable terms by the numerous commentaries, sub-commentaries 
and glosses that have grown around the book since its first appear- 
ance. Thetext of the work covers about 300 pages, but its exposi- 
tory treatises extend to over 1,000,000 pages. In the following 
pages are enumerated some of the important expository treatises, 
and the accompanying table shows their mutual relationship. 


43. Tue MITHILA SCHOOL. 


The Mithilà School of Nyàya flourished frdm the 12th to the 
15th century A.D. The great masters were Gangesa, Vardha- 
mina, Paksadhara and others. Their style of writing was terse 
and they discussed the meaning of vyàp(i more than did their 
predecessors. Inthe 16th century Nyaya studies waned in Mithila 
and made progress in Nadia. The Principal Naiyàáyikas! of 
Mithila School are mentioned below. 


44. VARDHAMANA UPADHYAYA 
è (1250 A.D.). 


Vardhamāna Upādhyāya was the son* of Gangesa Upadbya- 
ya, and surnamed Mahopādhyāya* or Mahāmahopadhyāya*. He 
was the author of the following works :— 


(1) Tattva-cintimani-prakaéa, commentary on Tattva-cinta- 
mani. 
(2) Nyüya-nibandha-prakáüsSa, a commentary on Nyáya-všrt- 
' tika-tatparya-parisuddhi. 
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| Wide my Logie in the University of Nadia (1907), Yaésovijaya Gani from tho 
Journal and Proode ons of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, No. 9, 1910. Also His- 
tory of Navya-nyüya in Bengal and Mithila by Rai Manmohan Chakravarti Bahs- 
dur and Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscript in Madras Sanskrit : 

? Lilüávati-prak84a, Ind. Off. Cat., p. 668, No. 2080, verso 2 :— 


=m Weta siwiuwrqrcew* | 
qe; Awa wat ne ú 
, No. XIII, Pani 


4 an speaks of Vardhamfina Mah&mah 
Jay as | opAdhyü &h. V 
Tattva-cintamani, Bibliotheca Indica, 16-674. ptis a N 
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a i | lin the Sarva-daréana- ` 
sai igraha of Madhavacarya, under No. XIII, Panini-darsana, (ra 
= so he must be older than the second half of the 14th century.’ " 
- He must be older than Jayadeva, who commented on two of his ^ ea 


| verently as Mahàmahopàdhyaya-caranah : and so a fair interval 
must have elapsed between the two. Vardhamàna's time thus 


falls probably in the first quarter of the 13th century. J. 
x š 45. PAKSADHARA MISRA 


(1275 A.D.). 


Paksadhara Miára whose early name was Jaydeva was born 
in Saisava, 16 miles east of Darbhanga, on the Kamala. His 
father’s name was Mahadeva Misra and mothers name was 
Sumitra. He wasa pupil of his uncle Hari Mi$ára. He was called 

^ Paksadhara on account of his gaining victory in a debate which 

he condueted for a fortnight or a paksa. With regard to Paksa- 
dhara it is observed: ** Sankara and Váchaspati are comparable to 
Siva and Brihaspati, but there was none who could be compared 
to Paksadhara.' * He was the author of the following works :— 

(1) Tattva-cintümanyanloka. 

(2) Dravya-padartha on the Drav ya-kiraná vali-prakása. 

(3) Lilavati-viveka on the Lilavati-prakasa. 


In spite of his being a logician, he was the author of two charming 
Sanskrit plays, viz. Prasanna Raghava and Ca ndraloka.* 


— —— — M -— — — 


eo — ———— 
|! According to Rai Manmohan Chakravarti Bahadur he must be older than 
the second half of the idth century A.D., vide his History 9/ Navya-nyadya in 


5 Bengal (September 1915), p- 266. 
2 Wi muta aang fqasm: | 
" eru Pamramfes «wretwrs) sara a 
(aw fermer rers es, opening lines). 
; wrwrcarerermd WÜWecwrereret semi qayt ufewel weg aa wis) 
+ Qui mrewr marne A arcat· 
aut aci rers TAT ETC sf fa wisa ! 


(Prasanna Raghava, Introduction). 
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— Paksadhara had two disciples named Visudeva Miéra (his 
phew), and Rucidatta Misra. He must be older than la sam 


. 1509! the date of copying of his Pratyaksaloka, which, according 






to some, co nds with 1278 A.D. He might be placed in the 
third quarter of the thirteenth century.* | 

It is traditionally known that Paksadhara lived in the court 
of Raja Bhairava Sinha of Mithilà and was a class-fellow of 
Vidyapati. But as Bhairava Sinha lived in 1435 to 1450 A.D., 
Paksadhara, if the tradition be true, must have lived in the middle 
of the 15th century A.D. He is said to have copied a manuscript 
of Visnupurána in 1452 A.D. 








Š 46. VASUDEVA MISRA 
(ABOUT 1275 A.D.). 


He was nephew and pupil of Jayadeva Miéra, and he wrote a 
commentary on the famous Tattva-cintamani of Gangesa Upa- 
dhyáya, called Tattva cintümani-tika in order to vindicate the work 
of his teacher, Jayadeva or Paksadhara Miéra.* He is called 
Nyaya-sidhanta-sirabhijfia (versed in the quintessence of logical 
truth) in the colophon of his work. Being a nephew of Paksad- 
hara he probably lived in the fourth quarter of the 13th century. 


-— — — 


— — — — — — 


! R. Mittra, Notices V. p. 209, No 1976, (aeran). The date is written 


curiously, and runs thus:—qyumup WEIT ) wd werd] F 01": 4 ú Some 


think that 1500—150—la sam 159--11192-z1278 A D. "But I think it probable that 
15092 1509 4-78—1587 A.D., la sam means a yenr. | — 


* It is traditionally known that Paksadhara was a contempotary of Vaéu- 
deva SS8rvabbaumna and Ragbun&tha iromani of Navadvipa ; and it is asserted b 
the Darbhanga Rajas that Mahesa Thakkura, from whom they trace their descent 
lived in 1556 A.D. during the time of Akbar; and that Sankara Miéra was a 
disciple of Mahesa Thakkura. But the contrary evidence is equally strong. Rai 
Manmohan Chakraverti Bahadur fixes the date as given in tho manuscripts of Pak- 
sadbara's Pratyakssloka to be S&ka la sam 159 or 1278 A.D. and Sankara Mifra's 
——— ascopied in Samvat 1519 or 1462 A.D. This date ia accepted in 

work. 


arga: erat: erat Sree | 
athe nenga JaA aia w vere? n 
(A palm-leaf manuscript of Visnupurüna from Mithila, colophon). 
$ egerit 9 #Fevciw<ígra: | - 
awy wur ui &rr wnrfereturt 5 


: (Introductory verse). 
S ef sarmqtfswrmurcrfa mfs waalqwewacfawwruqwcqiwfuwrwarcerfu garg? - 
— ios 


a — 
(Colophon of Anumsisnakhanda). * 
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47. RUCIDATTA MISRA 
(ABOUT 1275 A.D.). 


He was a pupil of Paksadhara or Jaydeva Misra.’ His 
. ‘parents were named Devadatta and Renuka and he had two brothers 
named Saktidatta and Matidatta.* The name of his family is given 
as Sodarapurakula.* 

_ Two of his works are now extant: (1) Tattva cintümani- 
 praká$a, a commentary on the famous work of Gangesa Upadhyaya, 
— (2) Nyüya-kusumiünüjali-prakása-makaranda, a commentary on 
the commentary of Vardhamana on the Nyàya-kusumanjali of 
= Udayanácàrya. 

x A Ms. copy of a portion of his Tattva-cintamani-prakasa is 
— said to be as old as 1370 A.D.* He had the title Mahamaho- 
^ pàdhyàya added to his name. As a pupil of Paksadhara he 

may be placed in the fourth quarter of the 13th century A.D. 
e 
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48. BHAGĪRATHA OR MEGHA THAKKURA 
> (aBouT 1400 A.D.). 


He was the second among the three elder brothers of MaheSa 

Thakkura-and he was the author of a commentary, called Jalada, 

= on the Kusumaiijali-prakasa of Vardhamána. It is also called Kusu- 

mdijali-prakasa-prkasikaé. Besides this, he prepared two other 

commentaries on Vardhamana’s work, They are (1) Kiranávali- 

prakāśa-prakāśikā; (2) (Nyáya)lilàvati-praküs$a-vyaákhy? He 
seems to have lived about 1400 A.D. 


40. MaHESA LIHAKKURA. 
(anBouT 1400 A.D.). 


He was born in Bhaur, 17 miles N.E. of Darbhanga on the 
Kamala. He was son of Dhira and Candrapati, and younger 


— — — — — = — — - — — 





quia fagia muarana: | 
Faaa Gana wer SUNT d 
(Tattva-cintéimani-prakésa, Introductory verse 2.) 
: waw TY fasrqyq a: 
xp vum faceamgerase: i 
xinfmenatacuswiqucr w: 
wl ware afqenanat wm | 


(Tattva-cintámapi-prakása, Sabda-khanda, verse 2 at the end, ) 
3 i x 1 - 
m <fa SEAE dakk gerewrewrararastafere is «Put awe rata 
"m rur ...... (Colophon of T'attva-cintámani- prakása, Pratyakea ihan:a.) 


4 See Poterson's Sixth Report, p. 76, No. 190. 
b gaganap anaa WIS 
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brother of Mahadeva, Bhagiratha and Damod 

to the Khandw il family. He wrote a commentary called Darpana 
on the Aloka of Paksadhara Misra on Gange$a's work, of which 


only the chapter on perception is extant. He wasalso the author 


. of several Smrti works, such as Tirtha-cintámapi, 
His work on logie, the Darpana, is held as an authority in 


* 
Cry 
"n 








. Paksadhara and Sankara or between 1270 and 1450 A.D. 
— . — One of his pupils, Raghunandanadása Raya, was a great logi- 
. cian, who at the suggestion of Akbar went out to all quarters for 
discussion. Akbar, being pleased, installed him in the province of 


P 4 


|  Mithila, which he however made over to Mahega Thakkura, his 


| teacher as preeeptor's fee (z'afemr). So the latter became a land- 
. holder and founder of the Darbhanga Raj family. 
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= 50. SAÑKABRA Misra 
"a (1450 A.D). 


4 
nii He was born in Sarisava in Darbhanga. He was the son of 


——  Bhavanátha Misra, alias Ayàci Dube, who was eager to live on the 
^ bank of the Ganges towards the close of his life, the Ganges being 
: about 40 miles south of Darbhanga forming its southern boundary. 
— — He refers to his father's instructions in this introductory verses of 
several of his work ?, He was nephew of Jivanátha and pupil of 
Raghudeva Upadhyaya or Kanáda* asof well as Mahesa Thakkura. 





— — — — — À 


afe.. Wiregrass | 
wuwuEWWINI Mealy fa- 
qafa weed] edu peur 
(Anumin&loka-darpana, verse 1 at the end ) 
Wer ataua AU Vay waa Tg | 
(4) «dui fafdaaraiet ered) farms ae: I 
(Anumiün&loka-darpana of Maheéa Thakkura, verse 2 at the end.) 
E - wwrzeduteeafzumregi IS 
| wwrfu Asang arung aaa: ii 
E" (Tri-sütri-nibandha-vyükhyvü, Introductory verse 2.) 
E Quoted by H. S&stri, Notices, Vol. III, pp. 68-9, No. 130. | 
wwrewanfqaerfsr mw 
a mann faudte wn | 
Saar Awaara vi ' 
ada a mrarqis2 ú 
sat fu ws sma aR 
gaart qani s. wa sara Q 
(VaiñesikafSütropask8ra, Intro. verse.) 
di d^ "E dor . + 
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igiratha and Damodara.' He belonged 


— Sankara Miára's Tri-sitri-nibandha-vyakhya.* He lived between 









» ¿ ! 2 so balan apa ses 
C Bev EZ a a p est sqa + 
|. -VACASPATI MISRA. 

prs ce J 





Li F `. + T aig a" » py > $us . 
| AX. — pr u AR m ; — * 
He was a contemporary of Narendrasirnha Raya. He was the. 


author of various works on various subjects. 

8 (0) Pandita-vijaya, in which he speaks of himself thus : 

ael Tess magra: cm 9 ever aA | 

|  — (2) Atma-tattva-viveka-kalpa-lata, a commentary on Udayana- 

' .cárya's polemical treatise. 

(3) Ananda-vardhana, a commentary on Sri Harsa's Khandana- 
khanda-khádya, which is referred to in Pragalbhácarya's 

* commentary thereon. 

(4) Tattva-cintamani mayükha, a commentary on Gangeéa’s 
famous work on Nyaya. k 

(5) Tri-sütri-nibhanda-vyaàkhya, a commentary on the com- 
mentary of Udayanücürva on the first three sütras of 


. Gotama. 
Á (6) Nyāya-lilāvati-kaņthābharāņa, a commentary on the Nya- 
a ya-Iiláváti of Vallabhacarya. 


(7) Bheda-prakáüáa or Bheda-ratna-prakasa, a criticism of the 
non-dualistic Vedanta. It is criticised in its turn in the 

` A— Samksepa-sáriraka of Sarvajfiátma-muni. 
(8) Gauri-digambara-prahasana, a small comedy on the mar- 
riage of Siva and Parvati, which was played at the in- 

j . stance of his father.! 

(9) Vai$esika-sütropaskara, a popular commentary on the 

»  — A— Kanáda-sütras. 

(10) Vedi-vinoda, contains a discussion on the categories of 

Nyava. 
(11) Bauddha-dhikkara-tika. 

(12) Abheda-dhikk4ra, a refutation of non-dualistic Vedinta. 

Besides these, he wrote three important works on smrti. He 
lived towards the close of the fifteenth century. 

Sankara must be older than 1462 A.D., in which year a MS. 
of the Bheda-prakááa was copied. As Guru of the jurist Vardha- 
mána-Upádhyàya he cannot be much older than this time.. He 
may be placed in the second and third quarters of the fifteenth 
century. 


51. VACASPATI Misra (THE YOUNGER OR JUNIOR) 
- " (aBouT 1450 A.D.). 


He is known as Abhinava Vacaspati Misra. Though he is 
more famous as a smrti-writer, yet he wrotes ten works in philo- 
sophy. as he himself has said in his Pitr-bhakti-tarangini. He 
flourished in Mithilà about 400 years ago, and was the Parisad 
or court-officer of the kings Bhairavendra and Ramabhadra (who 
reigned in the third and fourth quarters of the fifteenth century). 

ie Sie xs 
| H. Éüstri, Notices, vol. III, p. 52, No. 83. 
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Of the ten works. four at least are traceable :— 


at. (2) Anumana-khanda-tika, a commentary on Gangesa's famous 
E work, giving the substance of both the Nyāya and the 
—* Mimiümsà views. 


E. (2) Khapdans-khandoddháüra. It is, as the name implies, a 


commentary on Sri Harsa's famous criticism of the Nyaya- 
sutras. 


(3) Ny&ya-stitroddhara, a gloss on the Nyaya-sutras. 
(4) Sabda-nirnaya, a treatise on the nature of words. 


No MS. has yet been found of this last work, but the name is 
known from his smriti work called Dvaita-nirnaya. 


52. Mrsaru MISRA 
(AnouT 1475 A.D.). 


He is the author of an original treatise on the Vaisesika 
system, named Padártha-candra. The work deals, as the name 
implies, with the seven categories. But the actual authorship 
of this work. like that of his work on smrti (the Vivada-candra), is 
attributed to Lachimà Devi, who was the chief queen of Candra- 
sinha ', the younger step-brother of Bhairavasimha Deva. So it 

' seems that our author flourished in the third quarter of the 15th 

. century. : 

lt is to be noted here that Misaruka, the author of the 
Nyàya-dipaka, is a different person. 


53. DurRGADATTA MISRA ! " 
(«BovT 1550 A.D). 


He wrote the NyAya-bodhini*, an elementary work, on the 
first principles of the Nyaya and Vaisesika systems combined. 
Though we have as yet no data to fix his exact time, it seems 
most probable that he flourished in the 16th century. 


54. DEVANATHA THAKKURA 
(1562 A.D.). 


Heisthe author of the Tattva-cintürnanyüloka-parisista, which, 
as the name implies, aimed at supplying the shortcomings of 
Jayadeva's Aloka on Gangesa’s work. From the date of a copy 


— — — — 





Pagle faran aferar | 
( warez fagaina TAE | 
R. Mitra, Notices, JX, 12, No. 2001, introd. verse 2, 
2 R. Mitra, Notices, V, p. 84, No. 1764 and IX, p. 1294 No. 3020: H. Śāstri 
Notices II, p. 75, No. !16. ° 
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y “es ' his work (viz. la sarvat 443 or 1562 A.D.)' made by his 
|. order, it is ascertained that he must have lived in the third 
= quarter of the 16th century. 
"J 55. MADHUSCDANA THAKKURA 
(1575 A.D.). 


 Heisthe author of the Tattva-cinti many üloka-kantakoddhára,* 
= arefutation of the hostile criticisms of Paksadhara in his Áloka 
|. en Gaüge$sa's work. 

» His date must fall between that of the younger Vacaspati 
Miéra on whose Dvaita-nirnaya he wrote another Kantakoddhara 
and lu samuat 491 or 1610 A.D., the date of a Ms. of his work. 

| Thus roughly speaking, he flourished in the third quarter of the 

15 ‘16th century. 
56. THe NADIA SCHOOL 

(1600—1800 A.D.). . 


The Nadia School of Nyaya fiourished during the 16th, 17th and 
sth centuries under the great masters Raghunatha Siromani, 
Mathuranath Tarkavagisa, Jagadisa Tarkálankàra and Gadádhara 
Bhattacarya. They explained the Tattva-chintamani of Gaühgesa 
in a critical way. 
£ Before the Navadvipa Naiyayikas, the Mithila Logicians 

stooped down. Raghunaitha Siromaniand others made the lan- 
guage of Nyàya quite stereotyped and made the use of avacchedaka 


- 
` Y 


and avacchinna very extensive. ‘Their pride and abnormal growth 
. of critical faculty put the logicians of all other provinces into the 
shade. The principal logicians of Nadia School are mentioned 


below. 


A» 


57. VASUDEVA SARVABHAUMA 
(aBovT 1450—1525 A.D .). 


Vasudeva was born at Nadia in the middle of the 15th 
century A.D. His father, Mahesvara Visárada, gave him a sound 
education in Sanskrit grammar, literature and jurisprudence, 
With a view to prosecuting his studies in Logic (Nyaya), Vasudeva, 
while about 25 years old, went to Mithilà, where he was admitted 
into the academy of Paksadhara Misra, the foremost logician of 
the place at that time. After finishing his studies in Mithilà he 
was subjected to a difficult test called Salaka-pariksa, “ probe- 
examination,” in the course of which he had to explain any leaf of a 
manuscript that was pierced last by the probe as it was pushed 
into the manuscript. One by one he explained one hundred 







— — 
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_ | SeeR. Mitra, Notices, V, p. 84, No. 1764, IX, p.129, No. 3029. See H. Süstri, 
Notices, III, 75, No. 116. " 
C2 See Sastri, Notices, III, p. 75, No. 116. 
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^ : ch leaves and his teacher was so much pleased that he conferred 


on him the title of Sarvabhauma. 
Finding that the Professors of Mithila did not allow outsiders 
ë to copy their works on Logic, Vàsudeva 
ceat, works brought committed to memory the entire Tattva- 
cintàmani and the metrical portion of the 
Kusuminjali, and, being afraid that his life would be in danger on 
the way back from Mithila, he, on the pretext of coming to Nadia, 
went secretly to Benares where he studied for some years the 
Vedanta philosophy, returning home at the close of the 15th 


. century A.D. 


Having transcribed the above mentioned two works from 
memory Vasudeva set up the first great 
academy of Logic in Nadia, where students 
flocked in large numbers. He had two 
distinguished pupils, viz. Raghunatha Siromani, the highest author- 
ity on modern Logic, and Chaitanya,! the founder of Vaisnavism 
in Bengal. 

In his old age Vasudeva is said to have accepted the Vaisnava 
tenets preached by his pupil Caitanya. He passed the closing 
portion of his life in Orissa, where he was patronised by king 
Gajapati Pratapa Rudra about 1520 A.D.* He was the author of 
a work on Logic called Sirvabhauma-nirukti, which is a commen- 
tary on Gangesa. 

Though an academy of Logic was thus for the first time 
opened outside Mithilà and schools of it gradually multiplied in the 


The first academy of 
Logic in Nadia. 


| Caitanya Caritàmrta, Madhya-lila, Chap. VI. Caitanya while beholdi 

Jagannath at Puri fell down senselesa in EM te of his — * ae 
was taken by Sürvabhauma to his house. He regained consciousness and Sarva- 
bhauma asked him to be a student of Vedinta under him. Caitanya consented. 
After a course of studies for seven days Caitanya observed that the Vedünta Sütras 
like the Upanisads were clear to him, but the commentaries of Sankara as explained 
by Sürvabhaumse, eclipsed the Sütras. A discussion followed and Süárvabhauma 
became a convert to Vaianavism. 


ACH qatag AC 

Breen wire | 

ASAF AS 

Aata ASIT || Madhya-lila, X. 
afa s rcww 
a: FAS Sears | 

" urdwid weiwar 
x umyang u 75, VI, 3L 
2 Vide Rajendra Lal Mitra's Notices of Sanskrit MSS., Vols. T—IX, L 2851 ; 
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heart of Bengal, all was not gained. It yet remained for the 
|. academies of Nadia to acquire a university character and authority. 
|. To procure that power for Nadia, it was necessary that a represen- 
tative from it should vanquish the teachers of Mithila in philosophi- ` 
eal controversy. That honour it was reserved for the genius and 
patriotic perseverance of Raghunàtha Siromani to win for his 
country. 





58. KRAGHUNATHA SrROMANI 
(L477—--1547 A.D.). 


J — Raghunátha was born in Nadia about the year 1477 A.D. 
While he was about four years old he lost his father. His mother 
* supported him with the greatest difficulty. When a boy of five 
years, Raghunatha once at the order of his mother had to fetch 
fire from the academy. He did not take with him any vessel for 
carrying the fire. Accordingly when a student in the academy 
offered him a spoonful of blazing charcoal, Raghunatha instantly 
picked up a handful of sand on which he asked the charcoal to be 
placed. Vasudeva Sarvabhauma, being astonished at his marvellous 
presence of mind and thinking that some extraordinary work was 
reserved to be done by him, took up the entire charge ot main- 
taining and educating the boy. While Raghunatha began to learn 
the consonants he used to ask why k should precede kh, and his 
teachers had to explain to him the rules of phonetics and grammar 
. along with the alphabet. After finishing grammar, literature, 
lexicon and jurisprudence Ragunátha began assiduously to study 
Logic under Vasudeva Sarvabhauma and discussed with him the 
knotty points of that branch of learning. He used sometimes 
to sit in deep mediation on problems of Logic under banyan trees 
in the neighbouring field, which he did not quit until his doubts 
were cleared. Soon he surpassed his teacher in many respects 
and demonstrated the worthlessness of the latter's commentary 
on Logic. To exact a charter for the academy of Nadiya to con- 
fer degrees, Raghunütha went with the permission of Vasudeva 
Sarvabhauma to Mithila in the disguise of a pupil, and entered 
the academy of the famous teacher. Paksadhara Misra, who 
was still alive. Raghunatha who was blind of one eye was 
ridiculed by the students of the academy : “Indra is thousand- 
eyed, Siva is three-eyed, all others are two-eyed, verily why art 
thou one-eyed ?”’ 
However, getting admittance into the academy, Raghunatha 
very soon demonstrated his own worth and was promoted to the 
highest class. The teacher found him a hard pupil to deal with, 


. 


L š and many were the controversies the brilliant pupil carried on 
| with him. Matters soon came to a crisis. One day in the course 
k of a hot and protracted disputation before all the numerous 


‘students ahd doctors, the rendwned teacher, foiled and exasperat- 
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. — teacher. Brooding in silente over his wrongs, Raghunátha's proud 


u 
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—— 


M his brilant pupil-polemie with*the savagery of a 


nan. Raghunatha’s nature rebelled against the treatment he 












received—treatment undeserved by him and unworthy of the 


nature proposed vengeance on his adversary, teacher now no longer. 
That very night, armed with a drawn sword, he went and hid him- 
self in Paksadhara’s house. At midnight, thinking the moment 
opportune, he went up the stairs and looking about desoried 
— lounging on the terrace with his wife at his side. 
IR unátha hesitated in his fell purpose. It was a most glorious 
tin autumn when the full moon was shining in all her glory. 
The sky was serene and transparent and all nature was hushed, 
All were happy save the two unfortunate logicians—one brood- 
ing sadly on thc imminent loss of his reputatlon and the other 
sorely anxious to achieve glory for himself. The young would-be 
murderer was perplexed for a while but instantly rushed in fury 
from his hiding place towards the couple. Suddenly he stopped. 
He was no hardened old sinner. He paused to listen. As the 
teacher and his wife were gazing at the full moon, the wife 
admired her beauty and asked her husband saying: “ My lord, is 
there anything as bright as this grand queen of the night?” The 
teacher replied : ** There is one thing, my dear, which is quite as 
bright, even more so; I was all the evening thinking of such a 
thing; there has come from Bengal à young logician who has for 
some time been a difficulty at Mithilà. He has this morning 
vanquished me by an obstinately conducted argument. His intel- 
lect in my opinion is more luminous than the full-moon herself.” 
Raghunatha overheard this conversation. The sword fell from 
his involuntarily opened palm and he came and fell at the feet of 
his startled teacher. Paksadhara forgave him and embraced 
him warmly and on the next morning before the entire academy 
confessed himself beaten by the young Bengali logician. This 
confession in fact entitled Raghunatha to confer degrees. His 
triumph took place about the year 1514 A.D., from which the 
foundation of the university of Nadia is reckoned. On his return 
he established a college at Nadia. ° 

The above story! is traditional only, but some particulars 
that he was blind of one eye are confirmed by contemporaneous 
writers.* 






— — 





| This etory about — ————— Siromani and Paksadhara is widely known in 
this country. Ita ' Mookerjoe's Magazine," Now serios 4 Vol, 1, 1872, 
kindly lent to me by Babu Sanjib Chandra Sanyal. But depending on date 
of manuscripta ascertained from the manusoripts themselves, we find that Raghu- 
| Paksadhara were not contem ° 
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. in another place speaks of Raghunatha as ` 


Caitanya lived. He died about 1547 A.D. at the age of 70 years. 


s foremost work is Tattva-cintümani-didhitl. It is a 


critical commentary on the Tattva-cintimani of Gangesa 
Upidhyays. In this work Raghunatha calls himself 
«the crest-gem of logicians,” (Tárkika-Siromani). Else- 
where he is called crest-gem (Siromani). Mss. of this work 
are found all over India. It was commented upon by 
many writers, at least a dozen and half, of whom the 
majority came from, provinces outside Bengal. 


|  . Hiis other works are :— 


— A ; (2) QBauddha-dhikküra-$iromani (which is a commentary on the 





(8 


Atma-tattva-viveka of Udayanáchürya). 


.. (3) Padartha-tattva-nirupagam or Padartha-khanda. 
ue (A) Kiránavali-praká$a-didhiti, 
|J (5) NyA^ya-lilávati-prakása-didhiti (or ^vistürikà). 
(6) Avacchedakatva-nirukti, an original treatise. 
8 Naũ vada » 
 Akhyüta-váda.* 


(9) Khandana-khanda-khadya-didhiti, 


59. 


HangrpásA NYAYALANKARA BHATTACARYA 
(1480—1540 A.D.). 


Haridasa Nyàyàalankara was a pupil of Vasudeva Sarva- 
bhauma, and therefore lived about 1520 A.D. : 
.  Haridása Nyayalankara must be older than Saka 1521, or 
1599 A.D., in which year a ms. of his Manyaloka-tippani ($abda) 


was copied. 


He was theauthor of the following works :— 


(1) Kusumiüfhjall-kürikáü-vyükhyà, a commentary on Udayana'ss 


Kusumüfjali verses. 


— — 
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(AstasShasri-vivarana, leaf 82. ms. of Vijayadharma Siri and Indravijay@ 
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x (2) Tattva-cintüámani-prakáü$a, a commentary on Gangeáša's 
famous work. : 
"t Manyiüloka-tippani (or ^vyükhyü), a sub-gloss on Jayadeva’s 
commentary, the Aloka. 


In the Sankara Matha of Puri there is a copy of the seoond 
work prepared during 1599, 1600 and 1607,A.D.! 


60. JANAKINATHA SARMA 
(1550 A.D.). 


He wrote the Nyáüya $íddhünta-manjari, an elementary treatise 
on the four kinds of proof. Probably it was composed in 1550 
A.D. This work mentions Sividitya Miéra, Murari Misra and: 
Cintamani. He has been commented upon a dozen times. He is 
called Bhattacarya Cidaimani or Nyàya-cüdamani. 


61. Kawapa TARKAVAGISA 
(ApouT 1560 A.D.). 


According to tradition Kanada Tarkavagiéa and Raghu- 
nitha Siromani were co-pupils of Vasudeva Sarvabhauma. In the 
introductory verse of Bhásá-ratnam Kanada salutes one Cid&amani. 
Is this Janakinath Cüdàmani? In that case Kanādas date falls 
about 1560 A.D. 

Kanada wrote the following works :— 

(1) Manpi-vyüákhyü, a commentary on Gangesa's Tattva-cinta- 
mani. : 


- 


i (2) Bhësšá-ratnam, on the seven Categories of the Vaisesika 
system. 
(3) Apa-áabda-khandanam, another Vaisesika work.® 


62. KRAmMakRSNA BHATTACARYA CAKRAVARTI 
(ABOUT 1560 A.D.). 


Hall says that he was the son of Raghunatha Siromani. He 
himself calls Siromani his Guru * or preceptor. He must be older 


—OFHnÀ— eee Om Oa—— Ü a — — — — — — — — G... — — —  — — ame 
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(Quoted in Navadvipa-mahim). 


? For the Manpi-vyBRkhy&, seo R. Mittra, Notices IV, p. 107, Sans. Coll. Cat. III, 
327, No. 582 (Saka 1705); and H. S&atri, Notices V, p. 13, No. 14. For the 
Gef-ratna, sco R. Mittra, Notices IV, p. 119, No. 1531, intro. verse ] :— 


| anfen | 
feu areas uma feat g o: 
For No. 3, See Peterson's Sixth ee dne . T4, No. 773. . 
š For some traditionary account Kenkda, nso IL Sh&stri'" Introduction to 
M TOR Es 4 m = 
* Ind. Off. Cat. No. 2068, introd. verse 2 ;* 
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¥ than an 1603 A.D., the date ofa manuscript of his Guna-Siromani-pra- 

kàéa. He in all probability flourished in 1560 A.D. He was the 
author of Guna-éiromani-prakaéika ' and -possibly also of Nyfya- 
dipika. 


63. MATHURANATHA TARKAVAGISA. 
(«BovT 1570 A.D.). 


Mathurüánátha 'Tarkavàgióa lived about 1570 A.D. His 
father, Sri Rama Tarkalankàára?, was a pupil of Raghunatha Siro- , 
mani. Mathuranatha, who was a pupil of Sri Rama Tarkalanka- 
ra as well as of Raghunatha Siromani, wrote numerous valuable 
commentaries on Logic which are known under the general name 
of Mathuri. They are very lucid and easy, and for this reason are 
not much appreciated by the scholars of Nadia. He was the * 
author of the following works :— 

(1) Tattva-cintimani rahasya.* This work is familiarly known 
in Bengal as Phakkik& or Mathuri. 
(2) Tattvacintümany üloka-rahasya, a sub-commentary on 
».—  Jayadeva’s Aloka. 
(3) Didhiti-rahasya, " % 
(4) Siddhünta-rahasya. 
(5) Kiranüvall-prakása-rahasya, a sub-commentary on Var- 
hamána's work. 
(6) Nyüya-lilàvati-prakáSa-rahasya, a sub-commentary on Var- 
é . dhamàána's Praküša. 
` (7) Ny&ya-lilàvati-prakása-dlIdhiti-rahasya. 
- (S Bauddha-dhikkára-rahasya. 
(9) Ayur-daya-bavana. » 
(10 (?)  àdi-kriya-viveka. 

Mathuranatha mentions Sundara Upadhyaya and Harinátha 

Upadhyaya, but nothing is known about these. 
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(2) yara gaara eru wara 
agra: gafa aaya | 
aama Jafa ars · 
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i Ind. Off. Cat., No. 2069. l | 
@ Vide Notices of Sanskrit Mss. in Bengal, 2nd series, Vol. I, p. xvi. 


š The beginning of tho Tattva-cint&mani-rahasya runs thus :— 
anmann xe wixreutureuern: | 
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^4 This work has been published m the Bibliotheca Indica Series. 
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: 64. KRsSNADASA SARVABHAUMA BHATTÁCÁRYA 
(ABOUT- 1575 A.D .). 


Krsnadasa Sarvabhauma was older than 1602 A.D., when the 
manuscript of his Anumüna-didhiti-prasürini! was composed, 
As the note differs in reading the didhiti he must be considerably 
later than Raghunatha Siromani. Roughly speaking, he flourished 
in 1575 A.D. He was the author of the following works :— 

(1) Tattva-cintimani-dIdhiti-prasürini, a sub-commentary on 

Raghunáütha's commentary. 

(2) Anumánüloka-prasürini, a sub-commentary on Jayadeva's 

Aloka (Anumána khanda ). i 





65. QGuNANANDA VIDYAVAGISA 
(aBovT 1570 A.D .). 


He has been criticized by the Jaina logician, Yasovijaya 


"Gani* (1608—1688 A D.), in his Ny&iya-khandana-khidya. Guna- 


nanda must be older than 1622 A.D., in which year a manuscript 
of his Gunavivrti-viveka was copied. He was considerably later 
than Raghun&tha Siromani whose works he commented on, and he 
may be placed roughly at about 1570 A.D. He was the author of 
the following works :— 

(1) Anumiüna-didhiti-viveka. 

(2) Atma-tattva-viveka-didhiti-tika. 

(3) Gunpa-vivrti-viveka. 

- (4 Nyüyna-kusum$áüjall-vivekn.? 
(5) Nyüya-lilávati-praká$Sa-didhiti-viveka. 
(6) Sabdàloka-viveka, ' 


66. RXMABHADRA SARVABHAUMA 
(aBovT 1680 A.D.). 


Ramabhadra Sárvabhauma, son of Bhavanatha and Bhavani 


praises his father’s teachings as better than those contained in 





i This work is being printed in the Bib. Ind. Series ; for No. 2 seo p. 8:— 


firerrcw] oram vag FCRgre pure: | 
? Guninanda is mentioned by Yasovijya in hia Ny&yna-khanda-khüd ya, loaves 
2. 11, 56, 70, 80. Satis Chandra Typus edant e Pescvijenin Gané (1910,) P- 
468. 


š He was the author of NyBya-kusum&üjali-viveka, which begins :— 
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(2) Nyáya-rahasya. 
| (3) Gugpa-rahasya,  — — 
|  — — (4) Nyáya-kusumánüjali-küriká-vyákhyà. 

Lame m us Padürtha-viveka-prakáéa, a commentary on Raghunatha 
| — —. . Siromani’s Padártha-khandana. z 
I |  . (6) Sat-cakra-krama-dlpiká. 





i 1 ` 
> | 67. JAGADISA TARKALANKARA 
UT *. (AmovuT 1625 A.D.). 


2 ew . Jagadisa Tarkalankára was the fourth in descent from Sana- 
| tan Miéra, the father-in-law of the famous Caitanya. As Caitanya 
was born in 1485 A.D., Sanatana must have lived about the same 
time. Allowing 30 years for each generation, we find that Jaga- 
=  di$a was born. about 1605 A.D. The date of his literary activity 
.. may be approximately fixed at about 1635 A.D. This date agrees 
= wellwith the fact that a work of his named Kàvya-prakása-rahasya 
| was copied by a pupil of his in Saka 1599 or 1657 A.D. 
at S ` Jagadisa was a naughty boy in his early years. At the age of 
— I8 years he began to learn the alphabet under an ascetic. There- 
| | upon he entered the academy of Bhavánanda Siddhāntavāgīśa, 
where he finished his studies in- Logic. Jagadisa Tarkàlankàra 
gs calls himself the pupil of a Sarvabhauma,* who should be identified 
— with Ramabhadra Sarvabhauma, as Jagadi$a quotes his Nyaya- 
 rahasya with the remark that it was his Guru's.* Jagadisa 
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4 The Kusum&üünjali-vy&kby&, Sans. Coll Ms. Cat. IL. 318, intro. verses 
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2? Sans. Coll, Cat., III, p. 241, No. 399,"final colophon. 
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4 The Mani-mayükha, Sans. Coll. Cat., III, p. 324, No. 575, intro. verse 2: 
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(2) Tattva-cintümani-mayükha, a commentary directly on Gan- 
| gesa's works, of which only portions have supvived. 
(3) Nyàyüdar$a or Nyfiya-saravali, dealing with the doctrine ` 


LI SMam bed con n4: CLO: Dea KS éka, familiarly known as 
diái. 2 - ° - 





| of causality. 
M (4) Sabdaáakti-pra küSik& on the force of words, etc., à gram- 
iF. matico-philosophical treatise.* N = 


(5) Tarká&mrta. 
(6) Dravya-bhésya-tika or Padartha-tattva-nirnaya, 
(7) Nyaya-lilavati-didhiti-vyakhya. 


68. SABDA-SAKTI-PRAKXSIKA (ELUCIDATION OF THE POWER OF 
WORDS).. 


In illustration of Jagadiéa's style of argument, I, give below 
an English translation of the first five couplets of the Sabda-Sakti- 
prakasika. "This will give some idea of the $abda, verbal know- ` 
ledge, as explained by Jagadisa :— - 


VERBAL KNOWLEDGE (Sabda-bodha). 


1. The Sabda-sakti-prakasika, delighting the learned, is com- 
popod by Jagadiša, who was versed in debate as well as in the 
ogmas. icum 
2. The goddess Sarasvati who is gracious and approaches all 
persons and is able to fulfil their ends, makes herself manifest im- 
mediately, when she is worshipped. TEE 


* or, - 


; Words, which possess the three requisites of. mutual inter- 
dependence, juxtaposition and compatibility in their signification, 
= Become at once a means of knowledge to any man who hears 
them. r: | š 
` 3. Knowledge of the mutual connection of things signified by 
- correspondent words is neither perception nor inference, being 
limited in its scope. — 
E 4. Wordor verbal testimony is the knowledge of the mutual 
X Connection of things signified (presented) by correspondent words. 
VM This knowledge is neither perception nor inference, for, in the case of = 
as * 
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perception, knowledge of things is derived through the contact of 


tion of sign). Such is not the case here. Here arises the know- 


eq" only of those things which are signified by corresponding 
woO ets > 

^ In the case of verbal testimony there is (1) the hearing of 
words, then (2) there is the recollection of things signified by the 
words, e.g. ghato'sti. Here from għata +su+as+ti, there is recol- 
lection of ghata a ppt, su one, as existing and ti abode ; (3) there is 
knowledge of the mutual connection of the four things thus recol- 
lected, i.e. ghata (pot) as the abode of oneness and existence. This 
is verbal knowledge, testimony or word. 

Then there is mental perception (anuvyavasaya) of the know- 
ledge thus: I am the possessor of the verbal knowledge of ghata, 
as an abode of oneness and existence. 

Some may say that verbal knowledge is simply the recollec- 
tion of things signified by words. ‘This is impossible, for there can- 





not be any recollection of the mutual connection of things if there 


was no perception of the mutual ,connection of those things. 
Hence it is necessary to admit an extra means of knowledge, 
namely, ** verbal knowledge." ` 

J Verbal knowledge is not inference ; compatibility pertains to 
things, whereas correspondence pertains to words. These two 
combined together do not abide in any one thing, and cannot there- 


fore be the cause (sign) in an inference. Each one of these 


separately too cannot be the cause, for compatibility can abide in 


mnon-eorrespondent words where there is no verbal knowledge. 
Correspondence does not abide in things at all and cannot there- 


fore be the cause in an inference. 

There is a cow : hearing this expression we may, according to 
a modern Vaisesika, make the following inference :— 

A cow is existent, because it is recollected by words conducive 
to the knowledge of the mutual connection 


The Vaisesi tion. itse | just li 
° pika pofition between itself and existence, just like a 


pot. 
Or we may say: A cow is existent because it is recollected 
by the word go connected with existence, just as an eye. 

If we can thus draw knowledge of the expression by means 
of inference, what is the necessity for admitting a separate means 
of knowledge named verbal testimony * 

In verbal testimony the recollection of things signified by 

loltoila" words is the cause (sign), but hot the know- 
"Vases d ledge of things recollected by words. In 
inference the knowledge of sign is the cause. ‘Therefore, where 
we have such knowledge as ** the word cow is not the thing of which 
I am reminded by the word cow connected with the word 
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— existence,” we can draw (from the expression there is a cow) 
- — verbal knowledge but not inference, because there is no knowledge 
— . eof the sign (middle term, reminding us of the connection of cow 
and eristence) in the abode. 

That is, where we have no previous knowledge of a cow as 
connected with existence, we can on hearing, “ there is a cow’, 
draw verbal knowledge, but not inference, because the knowledge 
of a cow as connected with existence is not recollected by me, not 
having seen cow and existence together previously. Therefore 
verbal testimony is a means of knowledge different from inference. 

Inference cannot serve the purpose of verbal knowledge so 
far as mental perception of the knowledge ("847984 ) is con- 
cerned. There is a cow : by this expression we first draw know- 
ledge of the mutual connection of cow and existence (in the 
form: a cow exists), and then we have mental perception of the 
knowledge as: I hear that a cow exists. If you say that 
this form of mental perception is wrong and that verbal know- 
ledge is really included in inference, I may say, as there is no fixed 
rule, that inference is included in verbal knowledge. Just as you 
incorporate verbal knowledge in inference by contriving a general 
proposition on the recollection of things through words, I shall 
include inference too in verbal knowledge by postulating cor- 
respondence between words recollected by things. 

In an inference where the thing signified by the major term 

Objection. is unfamiliar, knowledge of the general pro- 
position (major premise) is derived by 

means of a heterogeneous example, e.g. “the lake has not smoke 
because it has not fire." This inference is carried on by a hetero- 
geneous example, thus: ‘‘ whatever has smoke has fire, as a hill.” 
Here the knowledge of the major term, viz. the thing signified by 
'" no smoke `°’ (absence of smoke) did not exist before the inference 
was drawn, hence there was no knowledge of the word ** no smoke "' 
(absence of smoke) as also there was no knowledge of the thing of 
which it wasa sign. Consequently the knowledge derived from the 
expression, ** the lake has not smoke because ithas not fire ", is not 
drawn through verbal testimony but through inference. There- 
fore inference is to be admitted as a separate means of knowledge. 

It is true there was no knowledge of the thing signified by the 

Reply 1. major term, but the word of which the 

thing was a sign could be recollected by 

means of an association. Hence there is no necessity for admit- 
ting inference as a separate source of knowledge. 

All verbal testimony cannot be included in inference. The 

expression ‘‘ being different from a "Sod 
meri > affords the verbal knowledge —— of = 
, the form: "possessing distinction as counterpart of a pot.’ 
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thus: the distinction is ceunterpart of a pot aš it is recolle 

J another word correspondent with the same distinction. This is 

- absurd, for the inference merely affords knowledge of distinction 

vhich is counterpart of the pot, but not of the thing which pos- 

 sesses the distinction. But, if you admit a separate means of 

knowledge named verba! testimony, then the peculiar knowledge 
of the expression can be easily drawn from correspondence, etc. 

* Being different from a pot": here different may, by a 

EN secondary application ( waua@arm), refer to 

Semon " hing. other than a — i.€., non-pot. 

As a single word cannot afford any verbal knowledge, we may 

form connection with any other word, such as a **cloth." Conse- 

quently now we can make the inference of this form: “a cloth is 


p“ i * 


. non-pot.'' 
^ If you say so, statements arrive at absurdity, e.g. if the word 
- Reply « different" itself could afford the know- 
$4] ye ledge of * non-pot," the words '' from a 
+ pot" would be useless. Similarly. if in the expression “ there is 
(exists) a pot," a pot itself, by a secondary application, could afford 
the knowledge of “ an existing pot," the word *' is "(exists) would . 
be useless. 
Consciousness that it is the assertion of a competent person, is 
the cause of verbal knowledge. Knowledge 


Ern lon of the Mimiti- of ‘an expression is based on the belief that 

| the expression is that of a competent person. 

- On hearing the expression '* there is a pot "—a listener can derive 
verbal knowledge only if he is conscious that it Is the expression 

of a competent person, otherwise not; or, in other words, the con- 

| sciousness that a certain expression is that of a competent person 
s precedes verbal knowledge. Now if the conclusion (viz., that 
there is à pot) thus precedes verbal knowledge and there ts no 
desire for drawing an inference, there cannot be any. Conse- 
quently it is to be admitted that verbal knowledge is a separate 

: means of knowledge. Also that verbal knowledge is'not right 
knowledge, for right knowledge concerns itself with things which 

are unknown, but not with things which are known to the com- 
tent person. "Therefore verbal knowledge is not right knowledge. 


If right knowledge does not concern itself with things 
then in the case of a series 


z 


ee Obiecti already known, 

— Mm of perceptions right knowledge cannot 
abide in the series beginning with the second perception. For the 
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thing. m y known by the first perception is the object of knowl- 
edge at the secc )erception. 
Right Eade which concerns itself with things unknown 
Reply is the correct knowledge which is different 
> rudem from that which is produced after knowl- 
edge of the same form in a series. s. 

In the case of a series of perceptions, the series beginning 
with the second perception was produced no doubt after the 
first perception, but the first perception did not follow any. 'lhere- 
fore the first as well as the following perceptions are right knowl- 
edge. This rejects recollection as right knowledge, for all recol- 
lection takes place after a previous perception, Then verbal knowl- 
edge is also not right knowledge, for that succeeds a knowledge 
of the same form or kind, viz. the consciousness that it is the 
assertion of a competent person. » 

5. The belief that something has been asserted by a compe- 
tent person cannot be the cause of verbal knowledge, because it de- 
pends on the meaning of a sentence. The meaning of a sentence 
remains really unknown before verbal knowledge occurs. And 
verbal knowledge occurs even when there is doubt as to whether a 
certain assertion is that of a competent person. If the cause of 
verbal knowledge was the belief that something was the assertion 
of a competent person who was aware of the meaning of a sen- 
tence as signifying connection of one thing with another thing, 
then verbal knowledge could not be inference as the knowledge 
of the conclusion preceded the same. In fact it is not necessary 
that the knowledge of the meaning of a sentence should precede 
verbal knowledge. Otherwise the Vedic text which is a compe- 
tent assertion would be a mere reiteration, not being a source of 
right knowledge because it would indicate what was already 
known. Therefore the belief in the assertion of a competent 
person is not the cause of verbal knowledge. 

The belief, viz. it is the assertion of a competent person, is the 

Objection cause of verbal knowledge which is derived 

| from human speech, but not of that verbal 

knowledge which is derived from the Vedic text. Then the Veda, 
will not be devoid of authority. 

It is cumbrous to suppose that consciousness of the assertion 

"i ol of a competent person is the cause in one 
place but not in the other. This difference 

of hypothesis is unnecessary. The belief that it is the assertion 
of & competent person is not the cause of verbal knowledge, 
because that knowledge takes place even where there is doubt of 
the connection of one thing with another or where there is 


doubt that a certaim expression is the assertion of a competent 
person. | a 
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In verbal knowledge, even if the assertion of a competent 
— n is not the cause, context must 
X b inni) a be admitted to be the cause. Otherwise 
the word ghata would have afforded the verbal knowledge, 
viz., “an object connected with għata”, even though we had 
not the belief that it was pronounced with the desire of expressing 
the same. Hence we must admit that, in ascertaining the meaning 
of expression ghata, we must have knowledge of the context (inten- 
tion) of the form : * it was pronounced, with the intention of express- 
ing an object specified as gha(a." Hence verbal knowledge is not 
inference, because the true meaning of the expression is contained 
in the context, and so conclusion precedes the so-called inference, 
which is absurd. 

Even if knowledge of the context was the cause of verbal 

A knowledge, the true meaning of the expres- 
I sion (viz., one thing as connected or qualified 
by another thing) is not contained in the former when there 4s 
the knowledge, viz., the word ghata is not pronounced with 
the desire of expressing an object specified as ghafa, even if 
there be verbal knowledge of ghata (viz., an object specified as 
ghata); because there is knowledge of context of the form, it is 
pronounced with the desire of expressing an object specified as 
"knowable," But this does not take place; wherefore knowl- 
edge of context of the form: *' it is pronounced with the desire of 
expressing an object specified as ghata " must be. admitted as the 
cause of the verbal knowledge of an object specified as gata. 
Now, the true meaning is not contained in the knowledge of the 
context. 'Therefore there is no harm in admitting an inference 
beyond verbal knowledge. 

The word saindhava in the expression “ bring saindhava’ 
would indicate salt and not a horse if the expression is used at the 
hour of meal. Hence the cause of such verbal knowledge 1s 
admitted to be the knowledge of context of the form: “This 
word saindhava has been pronounced with the desire of indicat- 
ing salt." That knowledge of context arises from knowledge of 
the particular occasion, such as that of meal, etc. Therefore in 
regard to verbal knowledge we may take knowledge of the occasion 
as the cause but not an extra cause named knowledge of context. 
If you say that knowledge of occasion is not comprehensive, 
hence knowledge of context should be adopted as being com- 
prehensive, it would also be absurd, for knowledge of context too 
is non-comprehensive. 

Suppose the belief: “it is pronounced with the desire of ex- 
pressing an object called ghata"', exists elsewhere in the word 
ghatam, but not in the word which is heard now; or there 
exists in it the belief: “it m not pronounced with the desire of 


, 


> 










ressing an object called għata ™; and suppose the belief, “ it 
exists in the word ghatam which existed at another time, but 


not in the one which exists now, in such cases there is no 


verbal knowledge. Therefore each expression must be taken as 


indica an object called ghata which exists at the time of the 
expression. Hence owing to^the expressions being different on 
occasions, knowledge of context becomes different. 
Therefore we may rather admit knowledge of occasion as the 
cause, but not knowledge of context. 
Knowledge of cohtext must be admitted as the cause of 
verbal knowledge, because where there is 
aqhaqa qh of Prabb&- uncertainty or absence of knowledge of 
“context there is no verbal knowledge. 
Moreover knowledge of context is the regulator of the knowledze 
of one meaning where a word admits of different meanings, and is 
the establisher of secondary meaning. | 
. Therefore if knowledge of context is the cause of verbal 
knowledge, then the meaning of an expression having already been 
contained in the context, the conclusion is presupposed there. 
Therefore verbal knowledge is not inference. "Though verbal 
knowledge is different from inference, it is not right knowledge 
because there is no “ knowing what was unknown." 
Knowledge of context is not the cause of verbal knowledge 
MatvEviksa' A poet uses a word in one-&ense, while a 
viiyi reply. 






differen 


thoughtful person may take it in a different . 


sense, though the poet had no knowledge of context in that sense. 
A parrot which has no knowledge of context utters words which 
produce verbal knowledge in us. " 

In the complete * set! the author has said that verbal knowledge 
is produced by correspondent words. . But it should be added that | 
verbal knowledge arises from significant corresponding words. 
Now he gives the definition and division of significant words. 

A certain word is significant in a certain sense; if that word 
with the association of another word produces verbal knowledge 
of the thing whith is presented by its own power or by the power 
of its marks. Significant words are of three kinds: crude word, 
suffix and indeglinable. In the expression patah (€), the word 
(qz) pafa in association with the suffix su (@) produces verbal 


knowledge of the form ve (cloth) as possessing oneness, ?,6. one 
piece of cloth, , 


69. RUDRA NYAYAVACASPATI, 


Rudra Nyàyavücaspati was son of Vidyanivasa Bhattacairya 
and grandson of Vidyavacaspati' who had been honoured by the 
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kingef Gauda. Viśvanāthā Siddhāntapañcānana was his younger 
brother, and Govinda Bhattacarya Cakravarti was his son. By 
order of his father, Vidyànivàsa, copies of the Kalpa-taru, the 
smrtic digest of Laksmidhara (Naiyatakalika and Dana-khandas) 
Reg pad ae in Saka 1510 or 1558 A.D. His time is further fixed 
by the poem composed in honour of Bhavasimha, whose father, 
Manasimha, was governor of Bengal, from the 38th to the 50th 
year of Akbar's reign or from 1593 to 1605 A.D. Rudra must 
therefore have lived at the beginning of the 17th century. Rudra 
Nydyavacaspati should be distinguished from Ramarudra Tarka- 
vagisa, grandson of Bhavananda Siddhantavagisa whose philoso- 
phical,treatise is often called Raudri. Rudra Nyayavachaspati 
= was the author of the following works:— 
(1) Tattva-cintüámani-didhiti- pariksa. 
(2) Kiranüvali-prakàa$a-vivrti-pariksá. 
(3) Padürtha-khandana-vyákhga. 





3 (4) Bhava-vilasa, a poem in praise of the prince Bhavasimha, a 
s son of Münasimha, the Rajput Governor of Bihar and 
. Bengal. , 
ik - (5) Bhramara-dütam, 
(6) Vrndávana-vinoda-kavya z 
7... 40: JAYARAMA NYAYAPARCANANA 


(agpgovT 1700 A.D.) ` 


 Jayaràma was a pupil of Ramabhadra Sirvabhauma'. His 
- title Nyáyaparicànana is sometimes shortened into Paücànana. 

— — — gJayaràma, with Devffnatha Tarkapafcanana, is mentioned as 

- an authority in'the rhetorical Eka-Sasthyalankara-prakasa, and 

" in the Alankara-sara-sthiti of Bhimasena Diksita * composed in 

Sarnvat 1712 during “the rule of Ajitasimha in Jodhpur. He 

is older than 1659 A.D., the year in which the Padarthamala& was 

composed.  Aspupil of Ramabhadra Sarvabhauma, he lived about 

1700 A.D. | 
- He was patronised by Raja Ràmkrsna of Krishnagar who 
"obtained from the Pandits of Nadia the hereditary title of Nava- 


= 


— Im. °. 


i The Anum4éna-didihiti-gudhirtha-vidyotana (Ind. Off. Cat., p. 620, No. 7900, 
and Petérson's Sixth Report, p. 15) introd. verse :— 
i atranda raga sai ifsa cis 
- N Ww OXTHWONDCN CURTX UT RERO | 
š wernferwestg Part «09 Fer 
P. were rers uw wap gereifaqiaay ú vd 
2 Madras Catalogue, No. 43037, introd. verse 2 :— 
— wfs ENA UT SEMEETSW | 
P iat sacraqergcd sa cars Shayne | 
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dhipati (Lord of Nadia). Jayarima’s Nyfiya-siddbanta.mala 
| in Sarnvat 1750 or 1693 A.D. ‘A 
| was the author of the following works :— 
Ex... (1) Tattva-cin dhiti- hürtba-vidyotana,a sub-com- 
mentary on Siromani's Didhiti. 
(2) Tattva-cintámanyáüloka-viveka, a sub-commentary on Jaya- 
deva's Aloka, 
(3 Nyüya-siddbünta-málà, a commentary on sütras 4 to 7 of 
Gotama's Nyá ya-sütra. h 
(4) Sabdürtha-málá, on dabda or words. 


= And in Vaisesika— 


(5) Guya-didhiti-vivrti, à sub-sub-commentary on the Midhiti, 
the sub-commentary of Varddhamüána's commentary on 
Udayanácürya's Kiranüá vali. 

(6 Nyüya-kusumünjall-kürikü-vyükhyü, a commentary on 
Udayanicirya’s Küriküs or verses. 

(7) Padártha-mapi-málá, or Padartha-mala, an origina] treatise 
examining the Vaisesika categories. It was the best 
known of his works and was commented upon by Janiàr- 
dana Vyñsa and Laugüksi Bhiskara. B 


“And in rhetoric :— 


(8) KAvya-prakásá-tilaka, a philosophical commentary on the 
rhetorical work of Mammata. ° 








71. GAURÍIKANTA SARVABHAUMA 
(ABOUT 1725 A.D.). 


Gaurikanta Sarvabhauma was born in the northern part of 
Gaur and got favours from the king for composing many nibandhas. 
He was older than 1714 A.D., the date of a manuscript of his 
Ánanda-lahari-tari. He was later than Tantrika Pürnánanda 
whose Shyama Rahasya is quoted in the said Tari and who 
wrote the Sakta-krama in 1571 A.D. Gaurikànta must have flour- 
ished in the first quarter of the 17th century A.D. He was the 
author of the following works :— 

(1) Bhüávürtha-dipiká, a commentary on the Tarkabhüsá of 
Kesava Miára. 
(2) Sad-yukti-muktá vali, 





"ë — 


* The Anands-lahart-teri (R. Mitra, Notices VII, p. 245, No. 2400), en- 
dorse and colophon :— p 
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a‘ 72. BHAVANANDA SIDDHÁNTAVAGISA " 
3 (anovT 1625 A.D.). 


e W Bhavananda, as a preceptor of Raghavendra, must be a gene- 
ration older than the latter. Raghavendra was a contemporary 


13. HARIRAMA TARKAVAGISA 
"à J (aBouT 1625 A.D.). 


i  Hariráma 'Tarkavágióa is sometimes called TarkAlankara, 
Tarkalankara-vagisa and Nyayalankara-tarkavagisa. He was the 
teacher of Raghudeva Nyayalankara and of Gadadhara Bhatta- 
cārya. He must be older than 1654 A.D., the date of a manu- 
seript of his Vada-buddhi-vicara, a section of his Tattvá-cintá- 
| mani-tikà. As ateacher of Raghudeva, he might be placed in the 

first quarter of the seventeenth century. He was the author of 
the following works :— 

(1) Tattva-cintámangi-tika-vicára. 

a (2) Ācārya-mata-rahasya-vicāra. 
(3) Ratna-kosa-vicara or vida as it is sometimes named. 
(4) Sva-prükáüsa rahasya-vicára or Bhatta-mata-siddhanta- 
vicüra. 


w 74. VISVANATHA SIDDHANTAPASNCANANA 
" (anour 1634 A.D.). 


Viávanatha was the son of Vidyānivāsa Bhattácárya and a 
younger brother of Rudra Nyáyavücaspati Bhattacorya. He com- 
| ed his Bhasápariccheda in 1634 A.D. He was the writer of 
` the following works :— 
(1) Alabkürá&-pariskára. 
(2) Naü-váda-tiká. 
(3 Nyüya-sütra-vrtti.' 








be E N D ‘Published under the authorits* of the General Committee of Public Instruc- 
l m tion, Bengal. 
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ES v. (4) Suvartha-tattvaloka or Káraka-cakra, _ 
— 5) Nyüya-tantra-bodhini or Nyüya-bodhini. 
2 F (6) Padürtha-tattváloka. a commentery on Raghuniátha's Pa- 
dürtha-khandana. 
(7) Bhas&-pariccheda.' 
(S) Pingala prakü$a.' 


75. RAMABHADRA SIDDHANTAVAGISA 
(aBovT 1660 A.D.) 


Ramabhadra Siddhantavagisa was a grandson of Jagadisa 
Tarkalankara and was the author of a commentary called Subo- 
dhint on the Sabda-Sakti-prakasikA of the latter. As Jagadisa 
lived about 1635 A.D., his grandson Ramabhadra flourished ap- 
proximately about 1660 A.D. He calls himself Navadvipiya * 
on a resident of Navadvipa. 


76. GOVINDA NYAYAVAGISA 
(aBovT 1650 A.D... 


Govinda Ny&yavagisa was a descendant of Vasudeva Sarva- 
bhauma and was the senior logician of his time. He was patro- 
nised by Ràjà Raghava of the town of Revi which was after- 
wards called Krishnagar. Raja Raghava dug a tank’ at Digna- 
gara in 1669 A.D. Govinda calls himself son of Nyüyavücas- 
pati* who is no other than Rudra Ny&ayavacaspati. Roughly. 
he lived in 1650 A.D. He was the author of the following 
works :— 

(1) Nyü&ya-samksepa. ' 
(2) Padartha-khandana-vyakhya. 
(3) Possibly Samasa-vada. 


— — —— —F n — ES —— — — - — Ó 


| J.A.S.B.. 1910, p. 313. M. M. Shastri's article on Bh:.28-pariccheda 
Published in the Bibliotheca Indica Series of Calcutta. 
? In the Pingala-prakBáa Vi$vanüthn says :— 


fauifaarsegat: mfeuuwr faa | 
* Sans. Coll. Cat., III, p. 226, No. 461, introd. verse 2:— 
fafcfas qefa sen errem esca n Porn. | 
Acranrer pua stat we giu: i g | 
and the final colophon:—xfe sragiqiu wwrIWI nare Acraca fearn(-arate- 


in R. Mittra, No. 704) wererey firePear weeks yguwifyrarawqifwaqt WHTRT I 
* The Nyüya-sarbksepa (Ind. Off. Cat., p. 644, No. 1893), intro. verso g:— 
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| >- GADADHARA BHATTACARYA. 
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d n e NT E j. TU: RAGHUDEVA NYvAYALANKARA , 
Nm. |. — . (ABOUT 1650 A.D.). | 
|  . *Raghudeva was a disciple of Harirama Tarkavagisa.' Raghu- — 
p^ deva is older than 676 A.D., the date in which Anumiti-para- K 
maréa-vada was copied. He is older than Y aéovijaya Gani (1608- š 
1688 A.D.) who quotes him in his Asta-sáhasrivivarana He 
probably flourished in 1650 A.D. He was the author of the | 
|. following works :— | 
" j (1) Tattva-cintàmani-gudhártha-dlpika. 
| (2) Navina-nirmána. 
(3) Didhiti-tika. 
| (4) Nyüya-kusumáüjali-küárikü-vy&üákhya. —— 
(D) Dravya-sára-sahgraha, 
(6) Padürtha-khandana vyakhya. 








78. GADADHARA BHATTACHARYA 
(aBouT 1650 A.D.). 


Gadadhara, whose father was Jivacarya, was born in the 
middle of the 17th century A.D. in the district Lakshmipasa, * 
Bogra, in Eastern Bengal. He came to Nadia and became a pupil 
of the famous logician Harirama Tarkavagisa. On the death 
of the teacher, Gadadhara became the head of his academy. 
But the students in Nadia did not at first accept him as their 
teacher as he was a manof Eastern Bengal and did not belong to 
a family of hereditary Pandits. Gadadhara left the academy and 
established a new college ona public street, where he also set up & 
garden of flowers. As soon as any student came to collect flowers 
from the garden, Gadadhara used to deliver lectures on logic, 
addressing a tree there. Charmed with his exposition of the 
knotty points of logic, young men came and secretly enrolled 
themselves as his pupils. Soon after this he composed an excel- 
lent gloss on the Didhiti of Raghunatha Siromani which made his 
fame spread far and wide, and he was recognized as the chief logi- 
cian of his time. Gadadhara has been called ** the prince of Indian 
Schoolmen ", with whom modern Logic reached itsclimax, He was 
* such a thoroughgoing logician that when asked on his death-bed 
to think of the prime cause of the Universe instead of thinking 
on God he is said to have repeated the words “ atoms, atoms, 
atoms." He wrote numerous commentaries on Logic which are 
known under the general name of Gadadharl. 


— — — — — — 








| The Naü-váda-vy &khy& (Madras Catalogue, No. 4254) introd. verse, | :— 
fsrd sug aq ur ASINE Jaqi 
feud wa epa gayaga 

2 J.A.S.B., 1910, p. 468. Satis Chandra Vidyabhushana's article on Yasovijaya 
Gani. 
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- — Gadádhara Bhattácarya must be older than 1625 A.D.,' the 

_ date of a manuscript of his ———— His Sakti-vüda was 
- commented upon by a pupil of Jayarima. He probably flourished 
A.D. Heisa resident of Navadvipa and is often called 

Ruda-desiya.  -* 

Ep: His collected works are called Gadadhari and are spread all 
over India, especially Southern India. He was the author of the 

= following chief works :— 

(1) Tattva-cintamani-didhiti-prakasika. 

(2) Tattva-cintàmapi-vyükhyàü. 

(3) Tattva-cintüimanyàaloka-tikà, 

(4) Muktüvali-tiká, | 

(5) Ratna-kosa-váda-rahasya. 


Gadaidhara Bhattacárya's other works are :— 


(6 Anumáüniü-cintümani-didhiti-tika, 
(7) Akhyáta-vàda. 
(8) Küraka-vüda, 
(9) Nan-vüda. | 
" (10) Prümünya-váda-didhI-tika,.* 

: (11) Buddhi-váüda. 
(12) Mukti-vada, 

e (13) Vidhi-vada, 
(14) Vié-ayatá-váüda. 
(15) Vyutpatti-vada. 
(16) Sakti-váda,* 
(17) Smrti.samskáüra-vüda. 
(18) Sabda-prümünya-vüda-rahasya.' 








79. NRSIMHA PANCHANANA 
(ApouT 1675 A.D.). 


J Nrsimha Pafichinana Bhattácárya was older than 1673 A.D. 
when his Bhisi was composed. He probably lived about 1675 
I A.D. He wrote Nyüya-siddhánta-maünjari-bhüsü a commentary 
on Jànakinaütha's work. He praises highly one Govinda’ perhaps 
son of Rudra. , 


— — z — [—— —— — — 
—— —IV 


1 Gadadhara, lived in the time of hava Ray, grandson of Bhaviünanda 
of Nadia R&j, who built the Dighi Dignags, in Saka 1591 (1669 A.D.) 
z ——— the J — Indica series. 

1 Muktüvalt series of Fanci. 
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T Müdhava-campu. 
" 81. RAMARUDRA TARKAVAGISA 2 
> (aBouT 170Q A.D.). " 


|»  . . Ramrudra, or simply Rudra, was the grandson of Bhavananda 

| Siddhantavagisa and son of Sri Rama or Ramegvara. He was 
be E probably a pupil of Madhusüdana. He probably lived about 
* 4 1700 A.D. "He was the author of the following works :— ' 


— 
z 


, (l) Tattva-cintamani-didhiti-tika, 
|. — — (2) Vyutaptti-vada-vyakhya. 
Tw 3) Karakadyartha-nirnaya-tika. 
—— (4) Dinakarya-prakàasa-tarabginl. 
ey '.( Tattva-sahgraha-dipika tippant. 
"aU. (0) Siddhünta-muktávali-tiká. 
š a. | 82. Sri Krsya NYAYALANKARA 


(ABOUT 1650 A.D.). 


Sn Krsna Ny&yalankàára wasa son of Govinda Nyàyavàgisa 
and author of the Bháva-dipikaà, a commentary on the Nyàya- 


siddhüntà-manjari. 


83. JAYARAMA TARKALANKARA 
(ApóuT 1700 A.D). 


; Jayarüma Tarkšlañkaára was born in the district of Pabna 
in Eastern Bengal. His father was a court pandit at Putia. 
He was a pupil of Gadadhara and wrote a commentary on the 
^ Saktivada in the year 1700 A.D. ` 
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| = A (ABouT 1750 A.D.). 


—  Rudraráàma was a son of Bhavànanda Siddhàntavügiáa and 
_ therefore lived about 1725 A.D. He was the author of :— 

M. (1) Váda-pariccheda, 

(3) Citta-rüpna. 

(4) Adhikarana candrika. 

(5) VaiSesika-Süstrlya-padártha- nirüpana. 


85. “ Buxo '"' RAMANATHA 
(ABovT 1780 A.D .). 


At the close of the 18th, century there were two scholars in 
Nadia who both bore the name of Ràmanátha Tarkasiddhanta— 
one was versed in Logic and the other in Jurisprudence. The 
logician, who had his school in a wood on the outskirts of the town, 


was called Buno (wild) Ràmanátha in contradistinction to the 
jurist, who lived at the centre of the town. 


Buno Ràmanátha was a pupil of Raima Nārāyaņa Tarka- 
paücánana. He was a man of extraordinary genius, but has left 
no work behind him. His circumstances were very poor, yet he 
did not seek help from any body. He had sometimes to live on 
boiled tamarind leaves only. 

Once Maharaja Siva Chandra of Krishnagar, wishing to 
patronise him, came to Nadia and asked him; “ Are you in any 
difficulty *'" Buno Ramanatha replied “No, thanks; I have 


repeatedly gone through the Tattvacintimani but have met with 
no difficulty." 


Then the Maharaja said; ‘‘ I did not enquire of 
any difficulty of yours in Logic, but I desire to know whether 


you have any pecuniary wants." The reply again was: “ No, 
thanks." 


86. KRsNwA KANTA VIDYAVAGISA 
(anour 1780 A,D.). 


He was a pupil of Rama Narayana Tarkapancanana and was 
equally versed in Logic and Jurisprudence. He wrote the follow- 
ing works :— 

(1) Nyüya-ratnávali. 
(2) Düyabhüga-tika. 
(3) Gopála-lilámrta. 






" 
(4) Caitanya-candrümrta. 
(5) Kümini-küma-kautuka. 
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(6) Upamiüna-cintümani-tiki. 
(7) Sabda-sakti-praka tika. 


He flourished during the time of Maharajà Giriša Chandra of 

ar. He was too conscious of his genius. On his death- 

bed when he found that his end was drawing nigh, he said :— 
* Let many stars shine in the sky, let lamps too spread their 
lustre in every house, let the little fireflies glitter from quarters 


to quarters; alas! the sun having set, what things do not shine 
before people ! '' ! 





87. RAJACUDAMANIMAEKHIS. 


Writers of Navya Nyàya have spread all over the country. 
In Madras Rajacidamanimakhin* who was a minister in the Court 


‘of Raghunitha Nayaka of Tanjore, wrote a Tattva cintámani dar- 
pana in 1630 A.D. 


88S DHARMARAJADHVARIN. 


" Dbarmaràjàdhvarin, a native of Kandaramánikkam, wrote a 
commentary on the Tattva-cintamani-praka$a of Rucidatta.* 


89. GoPINXTHA MAUNT. 
(aBovT 1650 A.D.). 


He wrote Sabdaloka-rahasya, Tarkabhasfi-tika, and Padartha- 
viveka-tika. He was a Maratha and lived in Benares during the 
time of Raja Jai Singh. He calls himself Lord of the Lily of Logic.* 


— —— — - | 


! afannaateraicar R RHN: 


ufazewafa Star anam THAT 
fafa fafa fragm eruere qar: 
afaafe qfcaa fam wma a 
z quia afa mAn TA: ii 
croreu rn Casu god owiue quw | 
aa autafa nca aa aar i 
afarsinfeetauncea med u 
quani Saat «ex qo wi wi | 
sarang fef cargu n 
4 SabdAloka begins thus :— 
unra far aA gem q qnem SP: | 
— uu arefes Gar were ARTETAN: d 
suf<d farara: esta fwufg* ae | 
Wrex LILAS E] Agara faaeare ii 
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F 5 90. Krsya BHATTA ADE. 


Krsna Bhatta Ade was a Maratha, who wrote a gloss on 
Gadadhari called Gadüdhari-karsiká ! and one on Siromani's Tat- 
tvacintamani while residing at Benares, where he died about 150 
years ago. The gloss has been printed in Telegu characters. ` 





91. MAHADEVA PUNTAMKAR 
(agovT 1790 A.D.). 


He was a Maratha resident in Poona and flourished about 125 
years ago, during time of the end of the Peshawas (1795 A.D.) 
He wrote glosses on Bhavanandi-tika.* 


and ends :— 
faqaiaq@atanas arana arare 
ay wanfq aamu fafa ar aaifate: a 
<fm at aeaa maaga ANa fa a rT, | 
uae MS., which is in Benares College, dated Samvat 1750, ends ava 
ae) faxCUN ae: | VaT FR: | 
Gopin&tha was also the author of qaia ziwr which begins :— 
www WINWIEGIQUE PU 
fawat meuarcwifeng arf sears vel we: og 
aumoa ea facrarafe Sas 
faamaaa ardiaray fafarar u 
cfa Maratea afaa: eal verefatectarat Faves: | 
l Krepa Bhatta’s Gadadhari-kargiké begins thus :— 
Tee Gea Sa arses: 
agrecenratat feud wg n 
arag) erent ufus3ag. saree: 
area apu wrana ww Tal TS AF d 
2 In one of the opening lines he states as follows :-- 
wer weurmim us frre 
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CHAPTER IV. 
Present state of the Science of dialectics. 
(1700—1900 A.D.). 


è 93. PATRONAGE OF THE MAHARAJA OF NADIA. 


Nadia is still the best centre where students from all parts of 
India come to study Nyāya, for it represents the best traditions of 
Nyāya at the present time. Towards the end of the seventeenth 
century Maharaja Ramakrsna Raya of Nadia, having granted valu- 
able landed properties to the Pandits, specially the Nyàya Pandits 
of Nadia, enlisted their sympathy and was styled Navadvipadhi- 
pati, overlord of Navadvipa. 

Maharaja Krsnacandra Raya of Nadia (1728—1782) was the 
last land-holder to encourage Pandits with monetary help. His 
council-room was adorned by MHarirama Tarkasiddhanta and 
Krsnánanda Vacaspati of Navadvipa, Vane$vara Vidyalankara of 
Guptipara, Jagannátha Tarkapaficanana of Triveni and Radha- 
mohana Goswami of Santipura. There lived in the time of his 
son, Maharaja Sivacandra Raya (1782— 1788) such famous Pandits 
as Sankara 'Tarkavágióéa and others. Maharaja Isvaracandra 
Raya (1788—1802), Maharaja Girisacandra Raya (1802-1842), and 
the Maharajas of Burdwan and Natore, gave a little encourage- 
ment, but it was not adequate. | 


04. Tre PORTUGUESE TAKE AN INTEREST IN DIALECTICS, 


The Jesuit missionaries, who lived in India in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, took a great interest in Sanskrit and 
much valuable information is available from the accounts which 
they have left. 'The Portuguese Jesuits, while sending manu- 
scripts from Pondicherry and Chandernagore to the King's 
Library at Paris, remark in 1732, that most of the manuscripts 
were collected from Navadvipa. One missionary says: “The 
founder of the Nyàya School, which means disputation, is a 
famous Brahmana called Gautama.’’ ‘‘ Whatever research I made,” 
says he, ‘‘I could not get his principles or aphorisms. I have 
obtained a commentary on them, which we have sent. The Nyaya 
School is the only one in vogue in the kingdom of Bengal, and it 
is for this reason that a large number of books by the authors of 
this sect are sent." ee 

missionary goes on to o o:— I 
^" Gañgeša is very famous: he is the author of the Cintà- 
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mani, the name of which has clung to him. It is a book con- 
taining the whole of dialecties, according to Gotama's sentiments. 
Gange$a's dialectics have caused people to forget all the other parts 
of philosophy and to neglect the best authors, who are almost un- 
known since the decadence of letters under the Mogols.'' 1 

Father Pons remarks :— 


“The School of Nyàya (reason or judgment) has surpassed 
all the others in Logic, especially from the time, some centuries 
back, that the Academy of Nadia, in Bengal, became the most cele- 
brated of India, thanks to its famous Professors, whose works 
have spread in every direction. ... Nowadays they teach in the 
Ny&ya schools hardly anything else besides Logic, which the 
Brahmanas have stuffed with an endless number of questions, a 
great deal more subtle than useful. It is a chaos of minutie, 
as Logic was in Europe about two centuries ago. "The students 
spend several years in studying a thousand varieties of subtle- 
ties on the members of the syllogism, the causes, the negations, 
the genera, the species etc. They dispute stubbornly on suchlike 
trifles and go away without having acquired any other know- 
ledge. The Nyàya has in consequence been given the name of 
Tarkashastram.”’ * 

Anquetil Du Perron, who had known Father Mosac at Chander- 
nagore since 1756, says that Father Mosae learnt Sanskrit at 
Nadia University and that his translation of the four Vedas, 
specially the Yajur Veda forms a part of his vast and learned 
collections.* 

Atthe time the Portuguese searched for the books, the follow- 
ing works of Nyàya were prevalent in Bengal :— 


(1) Kusumanüjáli, of Udayana. 

(2) Commentary on Kusumanjali by Vardhamana. 

(3) Dravya-kiranavali of Udayana. 

(4) Commentary on Dravya-kiranüvali by Vardhamana. 

(5) Guna-kiranavall of Udayana. 

(6) Commentary on Guna-kiranávali by Vardhamana. 

(7) Commentary on Gotama-sütra of Vacaspati. 

(8) Lilàvüátl with Commentary. 

(9) Vadartha in one volume comprising (i) Devata-vada, on 
the nature of the gods; (ii) Mukti-vada, on salvation ; (ii) 
Pragabhava, on future contingent things; (iv) Visistha- 


— — —— o 


| Written on the 16th January, 1732. | 

2 Lotter of Father Pons, missionary of the Society of Jesus, to Father Da 
Holde, of the same Society at Carical on the coast of Tanjour, in the East Indies, 
the 23rd of November, 1740 {translated by Father H. Hosten). 

3 Mosac died at Pondichérry, 4th December, 1779, aged 758, a humble, able 
and deeply learned missionary, he was little communicative though very conciliat- 
ing. See Anquetil Du Porron, Mem. de l' Ann. des inscriptions et Bellesletters, 
XLIX, p. 685. Anquetil Du Perron? Zend Avesta, I, pt. l, p. x xxvn, Paris, 1771. 
translated by Father H. Hosten. 
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tad aid a-vüáda, on the qualities; (v) Vidhi-vüda, true 
of laws, etc. 
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dhiküra of Raghunátha Siromani in the volume of 
nv 


| jalr. 
khagdana showing that there is no other cause 
|» but God. | 

4 (12) Ākhyāta-vāda of Mathuranātha, on some points of grammar. 
y, (13) Aptirva-vida, on fate. 

(14) Sakti-vida, on power. 

(15) Siddhünta-muktávali. 
, (16) Cintamant bv Gangesa i 

(17) Pratyaksa and Aunumána-khanda by Raghunatha. 

(18) — — on Pratyaksa and Anumüna-khapda of Mathu- 

rina ° 

(19) Mathurünütha on Vidhi-vada. 

(20) Bhavinands on Anumána. 

(21) Bhavánanda on Sabda. 

(22) Gadüdhara the Master on tho Pratyaksa of Siromant. 

(23) Gadüdhara the Master on Anumāns of Siromani. 

(24) Some special works of Gadüdhara the Master. 

(25) Jagadisa on Anumiana of Siromant.! 
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96. BRITISH GOVERNMENT ENCOURAGES NYAYA. 


India came into the possession of British in 1757 A.D. Since 
then the students of Navadvipa have received grants from the Bri- 
tish Raj. Inthe year 1829 this was stopped, but was again restored 
in 1830 by the Governor-General in Council at the request of 
H. H. Wilson, the great orientalist.* 





I The manuscripta were bought by Jesuit missionaries of Pondicherry and 
Chand re for the library of the King of France. "Those were sent to Paris on 
the 16th and 24th January, 1732. They are also mentioned in Abbe Jourdain's 
Journal The accounts about sending these have been translated by Father 
H. Hosten through whose kindness I got access to the account and lista of books. 

2 The correspondence quoted below shows how great was the work done at a 
nominal expense. At present Bengal Government spenda 28,000 Rupees annually 
for Sanskrit Tole. Im every Province including Benares, pecuniary aid is being 
given to Tols : — 


Tum SkcaETARY or THE Boanp or REVENUE IN CALCUTTA. 


The humble petition of Sib Chandra Siromoni and 
other students belonging to the Nuddea Sanskrit 


College. 
KrsrECTFULLY BsrwirM, 


That your petitioners from the ostabliahment of the College of Nuddea, 

they always received Sicca —— one hundred from the late zomindar Rajah 

- Kissen Chunder Bahadoor, during his zemi being disposed off, your 
said allowance from the Sirkar of the Honourable 
from the month of June last, your petitioners 
s Excellency thh Governor-General in Council, 
petitioners must submit their represent a- 

and then to the Government. Your 
their case before the 
the subject on the 27th 













| The Government is 
ance of the chairs of Nyàya in 





ie cha the Sanskrit College, Calcutta, at 
= - 


August 1829 has before the Commissioner W. Money of the Moorshidabad 

and who also - kindly pleased to report on tbe subject before your 

do not know what they have stated within, but they 
petitioners now confidently trast on the generousity of your Boardship. 

As your petitioners h the tive documenta of — their said 

| from the of the Honourable Gon peny and accordingly which 


y pray, that your honour will be 
itioners deplorable case into your 
| sir 1 | pleased to do the needful order as 

x their said pension as they have obtained all along and 
there they might be able to acquire a competent knowledge of their progress 
stc., and by such an act of benevolence your petitioners as in duty bound shall 





























CALCUTTA, ! d 6 
February 1830. 





The humble petition of Sib Chandra Siromoni and 
r students belonging.to the Nuddes Sanskrit 


RESPECTFULLY SHEWETH, "s 

* That it is about a month agb your petitioners had presented a peti- 
tion before His Excellency the Governor-General in Council respécting their 
allowance of Sicca Ru one hundred which was restored by the late zemindar 
Rajah Kissen Chunder Bahadoor being since stopped ; your (petitioner) being out 
of their ttance are under utmost trouble without any remedy thereof, the 
petition they your petitioners heard and believes has been referred to you for the 
adjustment of their prayer ; if so the fact your petitioners humbly pray of your 
worship will be so kindly pleased as to do the needful order for the succession of 
their said allowance through the Collector of that district as that ia has been all 
along carried and by your such an act of humanity your petitions shall ever pray 
for your welfare and increase of wealth. 

CALCUTTA. 






(No. 1031.) 
To 
W. W. Bmp Awp W. Fame, Esq., 
à Sudder Board of Revenue. 


, 

With reference to your letter, dated tho 12th February last, relative to a 
monthly allowance of 100 rupees paid from Treasury of the Colleetor of Nuddea 
for the support and instruction of students, resorting from distant parte of the 
country to t place, I am directed by tho Governor in Council to transmit to 
you for information the accompanying copy of à letter and of its enclosures from 
the i 4 Persian Secretary to Govornment, dated tho 16th ultimo, on that sub- 
ject. ou will be pleased to instruct the Collector to continue the pension in 
queation to the Nuddea students and to discharge the arrears which may have 
accrued from the date on which the payment of it was stopped. 


° I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient Servant, 


(Sp.) W. H. MACNAGHTEN, 
Four WILLIAM, ] Of. Deputy Secy. to Goct. 
The 3rd August, 1830. 
- 
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 ANNavadvipa, Bhātpārā, Puri and other places. Public examinations 
have been instituted for the encouragement of Nyàya along with 
other branches of learning. 
| A subsidy has also been granted to the Asiatic.Society of 
Bengal for publication of Sanskrit books, including dialectical works. 

At present all the works and dialectics are being collected. 
English, French, German and other scholars are collecting Sanskrit 
books including books on dialectics. | 

There are heaps of manuscripts in the libraries of Europe, 
such as the British Museum, India Office, the Imperial Academy 
of Vienna, the Imperial Academy of St. Petersburg, Musée National 
of Paris, etc. Catalogues are being prepared, and great facilities 
are being given for the study of dialectical works 


97. RISE or VERNACULAR DETRIMENTAL TO NYAYA. 

On account of the great attention given to vernaculars at the 
present day the study of Nyàya is declining. Great encourage- 
ment is being given to vernacular studies. The Dacca University 
Committee observes! that “the Bengali language has made great 
progress under British Rule, and its further development should 
be regarded as one of the duties of the state universities of the 
Bengal Presidency.'" The Calcutta University has already recog- 
nized—as the result of the zealous and devoted work of Sir Asutosh 
Mukerjee—the vernaculars up to the M.A. standard. Several well- 
organized societies such as the Bangiya Sahitya Parisad and the 
Sahitya Sabha have been founded to cultivate the Bengali language. 
Nyàya written in Sanskrit is not much appreciated. Nyāya 


written in an easier language is acceptable, but even then the 
diction of such works cannot be easy. 


07. Tre UNIVERSITIES ON THE WESTERN MODEL. 


As a result of long controversies dating from 1792 A.D. the 
Caleutta University was founded in 1854. The universities of 
Calcutta and other places have made suitable arrangements for 
the study of western learning. Nadia and other archaic universi- 
ties are declining, being unable to make headway against the more 
scientific methods of study which are developing under the influ- 
ence of Calcutta and of the other universities, established by the 

. Imperial British Government, with the object of encouraging 
eastern and western learning side by side. In spite of the strenuous 
efforts made by the British Government, to foster study and re- 
search in indigenous Logic, it is at its lowest ebb, as the degrees of 





o — — — 





š 
1 Dacca University Committee Report, Chnp.VII, p. 31. 
* 
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a modern university are held in greater regard than those of the 
archaic universities of Mithilá and Nadia, because, it is often 
alleged, that in comparison, with the Logic of Europe, Indian Logic 
though subtle, is cumbrous in its method, forbidding in its langu- 
age, and less profitable in its material results. | 












APPENDIX*A. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF TAXILA. 


` A. p E 
Taksaáilà or Taxila was the capital of a province of Gàn- 
dhára and is situated near the river of" 
, Taxila : i political Sadheri in the Rawalpindi district. The 
on. : high antiquity of Taxila can be best ga- 
T P cem conquest of ¢hered from the fact that it was famous in 
the time of Buddha as a University town 
in India and that Gandhara, of which it forms a part, is mentioned 
in both the Rig-veda and the Atharva-veda, and in the Upanishads 
and Buddhist literature. In historical times! we notice it came 
under the sway of Cyrus the Great (558—530 B.C.), who is said 
to have conquered it along with other provinces of Gandhara. 
It is said to have remained in the possession of his successor, 
Cambyses, who ruled the Persian empire from 530 to 522 B.C. 
It remained a Persian province for nearly two centuries ; and after 
the downfall of the empire in 331 B.C., it, along with other pro- 
vinces, came under the sway of Alexander the Great. Herodotus 
relates that Skylax was first sent by Darius (probably about 
510 B.C.) to conduct a fleet of ships from a tributary of the Indus 
into the Gandhara country. Ctesias (415-319 B.C.) resided at the 
Persian Court for 17 years as physician during the reigns of 
Darius II and Artaxerxes Memnon, during which time Gandhara 
is said to have remained a Persian province. An interesting 
relic of Persian influence at Taxila is an inscription in Aramaic 
character of the fourth or fifth century B.C., which is the only 
Aramaic record that has yet been found in India.* 
Early in the spring of 326 B.C. Alexander vun ant army 
entered into the territories of the king of 
a — Alex- Taxila,who had already tendered his sub- 
| mission. Later on we find it to be a part 
of the — Empire under the Mauryas, which is clearly 
evidenced the fact that Asoka was viceroy of Taxila. Tho 
territory of Gàndhàra, including Taxila, was again conquered by 
Euthydemus or Democritus and was subsequently wrested from 
the family of Greek princes by Eucratides. 'The inscriptions and 


coins further show that the family of Eucratides was supplanted 
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D the Saka satraps in Taxila, but the princes continued to hold 
e Kabul valley until the last vestiges of their rule, which had 
survived the attacks of the Sakas, were swept away by the 
Kushans. 

There is a — inscription of the satrap of Taxila, 
Patila by name, which records the deposit of the relics of Buddha 
and a donation made in the 78th year of some (Parthian $) era 
(probably corresponding to 93 B.C.) during the reign of king Mogo 
or Manes. There has been discovered a column-inscription of 
one Heliodorus, a Greek native of Taxila and a Vaishnava convert 
which runs as follows :—— 

«This Garuda-column of Vasudeva (Vishnu) the god of gods, was 
erected here by Heliodorus, a worshipper of Vishnu, the son of Dion, 
and an inhabitant of Taxila, who came as Greek Ambassador from the 
great king Antialcidas to king Kaéiputra Bhágabhadra, the Saviour, 
then'reignin g, prosperously in the fourteenth year of his kingship.” 


B. 


“Three immortal precepts (footsteps)... .when practised lead to 
heaven—self restraint, charity, conscientiousness." 1 
Taxila was one of the great cities of the East, and was 
famous as the principal seat of Hindu learn- 
—— the great seat jing in Northern India, to which scholars of 
u learning and | : z š 
culture. all classes ñocked for instruetion, especially 
| in medical science? In the .Mahüvagga 
VIII.3 (Dr. Oldenberg's ed.), we find Jivaka, who was a phy 
sician to Buddha, was educated in surgery and medicine at Taxila, 
Ample references have been met with in the Jatakas that people 
received education in lieu for school-fees or service rendered to 
their teachers. Jivaka, the physician of Buddha 1s said to have 
received education by reridering service to the ph ysicians at Taxila * 
Generally the three Vedas and eighteen Vidyas or sippas were 
taught there. 
Philostratus in his life of Apollonius of Tyana gives an 
account of that philosopher s visit to India. 
Pri pisce p ee apa of The account tells us that the philosopher 
— — ree ev!" hada Babylonian guide, named Damis ; that 
Phrontes, king of Taxila, spoke in Greek 
and that up to 12 years of age he was educated in the Greek 
fashion and was sent afterwards to the Brahmins. Also that 
Taxila was about the size of Nineveh and walled like a G reek city 


— — — O 


1 Bir John Marshal, K.C.LE., in the journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
1909, p. 10563. m vt | 
. V, ide Archwological discoveries at Taxila by Sir John Marshall. 
8 Vide my Buddha-deva, pp. 160—170 and 990—223, also Jütakas, Vol. I, p. 
259, Vol. v, PP- 161, 210, 457. 



















| "ToS Mc a. | 
and was e residence of a sovereign, who ruled over what of old 
- was the kingdom of Porus, From Taxila to the hill of Saphoi the 
i: villa rers also spoke Greek. That the people living in Saphoi knew 
—— the Pythagorean philosophy. We also learn from the narrative that 
| the Greek the Indian philosophers were mutually acquainted 
— with each other's systems, and held each other in high honour. The 
3 Brahmins specially loved the Greeks and looked upon them as akin 
to themselves in mind and disposition, "There was inter-communi- 
action between India, Babylon, and Egypt. Apollonius’s journey 
shows that overland journeys from Babylon to India was con- 
stantly made by travellers. That the Babylonians were in the 
habit of making this journey regularly, is clearly indicated by the fact 
that Philostratus engaged the services of a Babylonian guide. 
That the' Indian king showed much courtesy to the travellers and 
that such visits were frequently made, is clearly proved by the fact 
that travelling allowances paid to the guides formed a recognised 
and well-known item of expenditure of the frontier sovereign. 
Arrian, Strabo, Ptolemy, Dionysius, Pliny, Fa-Hien and Hieun- 
Tsang all have spoken of this place. Hieun-Tsang, who visited 
Taxila in the 7th century A.D. says that the royal family was 
extinct; that formerly it was in subjection to Kapisa and latterly 
was a. tributary to Kashmir, and that the nobles contended for 
power by force, After the 9th century we hear no more of Taxila.! 


d 


i 
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1 Beal's * Buddhist records of the Western World '; * Early History of India" by 
V. A Smith; Buddha-deva by Satis Chandra Vidyabhusan ; Arrian, etc., J taka ; 
Archmological Survey; B.,C. w's, *Taxila,' volume 12, No. I, etc. 








pe aa APPENDIX B. 


| INFLUENCE OF ARISTOTLE ON THE DEVELOPMENT 


OF THE SYLLOGISM IN INDIAN LOGIC. 


i TARKA-SASTRA OF GOTAMA 
(aBpouT 550 B.C.). 


The!Nyaya-sitra, which is supposed to be the earliest work 
extant on Nyàya philosophy, treats of four distinct subjects, viz. 
(1) the art of debate (tarka), (2) the means of valid knowledge 
(pramana), (3) the doctrine of syllogism (avayava), and (4) the 
examination of contemporaneous philosophical doctrines (anya- 
mu iksa). The first subject, arnple references to which are 
met with in the old Brahmanic, Buddhistic, and Jaina works, seems 
to have been first handled by a sage named Gotama or Gautama, 


who is reputed to have flourished in Mithila (North Behar) about 


550 B.C. The second subject, which is also referred to in old 
books, was associated with the art of debate at a very early stage. 


"These two subjects, combined together, constitute the Tarka-sástra 


(the philosophy of reasoning), popularly known as Gautami-vidya 


(the Gotamide learning).* 


d 2 Tue NYAYA-SUTRA OF AKSAPADA 
(aBovT. 150 A.D.). 


The third subject, the doctrine of the Syllogism, does not 
appear to have been known in India a considerable time before 
the Christian era. The fourth subject refers to numerous philoso- 
phical doctrines that were propounded, from time to time pp to 


* the second century A.D Gotama's Tarka-$ástra, after these two 


* 


subjects had been introduced into it, became, about the second 
century A.D., designated as the Nyàáya-sütra—the aphorisms on 
logic. The term ''Nyàya " in the sense of logic occurs in the 
Mahabharata (Adi-parva, adhyáya I, verse 67; adhyüya 70, verses 
42-4; and Santi-parva, adhyáya 210, verse 22); Visnu-purana 
(3rd pt., adhyaya 6) ; Matsya-purana (3, 2) ; Padma-purana (Uttara- 


— — — —— — —— — 





i This is a reprint, in an altered form, of an article published in the Jour- 
nal of the Asiatio Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 

2 For Gotama or Gautama as the founder of Tarka-dastra, see Naisadhaca- 
rita, Bk. xvii, verse 75; Padma-puripa, Uttara-khanda, ch, 263; and Skanda 
pur&na, Kaliké-kanda, eh. xvii. 

3 Some philosophical doctrines of the third and fourth centuries A.D. were 
incorporated into the NyB&ya-sütra of Aksapüda by VAtsyüyana the first com- 
mentator (about 400 A.D.), through the introduction of certain sütras of his own 
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Yajnavalkya-samhita (I, 3), etc., in passages. 


_ Narada is said to have been an expert, when we consider that the 
Great Epic refers also to the voracious Romans called Romaka * 
— who, according to it, ' came adorned with helmets and clad in 
endless garments to pay tributes" to Yudhisthira on the occasion 
of his coronation at Delhi. It is quite possible that the passage 
which refers to the syllogism was written after the intercourse of 
Rome with India had commenced and possibly after the second 
century A.D. 
^ In the early commentaries? on the Nyàya-sütra, the author 
-of the sūtra is distincly named as Aksapüda, while in the Padma- 
purina* and other works Gotama or Gautama is credited with the 
authorship of the sütra Ananta-yajvan,* in his commentary on the 
Pitrmedha-sütra, observes that Gautama and Aksapáda were the 
same person, while the Nyàya-kosa^ mentions a legend to account 
for the name as applied, according to it, to Gautama. As no 
credible evidence has been adduced in either case, I consider the 
identification as fanciful, and maintain that Gotama or Gautama 
was quite different from Aksapàada, but that both of them contri- 
buted to the production of the Nyàya-sütra, one at its early stage 
and the other in its final form. Indeed, Aksapada, unlike Gotama 
or Gautama, is reported in the Brahmándà-puràna? to: have been 


a son of Somaéarmà, who resided at Prabhasa, near Broach, in 
Kathiawar, on the sea-coast, 


2 WHEN was THE SYLLOGISM FIRST USED IN [INDIA ? 


‘Though Aksapada introduced into the Nyàya-sütra the doc- 
trine of the syllogism, he was by no means the first promulgator 
of the doetrine— nay, not even its first disseminator. The doctrine * 


— —H— ÀÀ — ——— — — 








| Paficivayava-yuktasya vükyasya gupa-dosavit (Mahābhārata, Sabhiparva, 
adhyāya 51. verse 5). | 
2 AuspikünantavRsAináca Romak&n purus&dak&n (Mahābhārata, Sabhüparva, 
adhby&ye 51, verae 16). 
3 Vide the concluding verse of the Nyüya-bhüesya (about 400 A.D.), the 
verse of the Ny&ya-varttika (about 630 A.D.), and the opening lines of 
4. N Ky-vürttika. tā tikfi (about 976 A.D.). 
JU A "AE, pur&na, Uttara-khanda, ch. 263. 
rap, wt & Vide Weber's History of Indian Literature, p. 85. 
LT =. Bui kom 25d sa, Bom 
1-3. 























1> The Brahbminda-purfina lished under the namo of Véyu-purins by 
| A.B.B.. ndhy&ya 23, verses 20 


— ng that the Greek word ‘‘ 8 oa'"and the Sanskrit word ‘* Sam- 
— L MhyR'" are identical in a one may say that Aristotle 
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syllogism as propounded in the Indian Logic and that propounded 
in the Greek Logic. Of the four subjects treated in the Nyaya- 
sūtra already referred to, the first, second, and fourth are un- 
doubtedly of Indian origin. As to the third subject (syllogism), 
some scholars say that it, too, is of indigenous growth, as it forms 
a part of inference, a kind of pramana, which originated in India. 





4. NO CONNEXION BETWEEN AN INFERENCE AND A SYLLOGISM 
AT THEIR EARLY STAGE. 


The notice of inference (anumana) in old books such as the 


 Vaisesika-sütra (3, 1, 9 and 9, 2, 1) and the Caraka-samhità (Sütra- 
 sthána, ch. xi, and Vimàna-sthàna, ch. viii) is very meagre. - The 


Nyàya-sütra (1, 2, 5), which gives a more comprehensive account, 


_. defines inference as knowledge which is preceded by perce ption 


and as being of three kinds, viz.: (1) (knowledge which arises from 
the perception of what is) like the prior (pitreavat), e.g. on seeing 
clouds one infers that there will be rain ; (2) (knowledge which arises 
from the perception of what 1s) like the posterior Sesavat, e.g. on 
seeing à river swollen one infers that there was rain: and (3) (know- 
ledge which arises from the perception of what is) commonly seen 
(samanyato drsta) e.g-on seeing an animal possessing horns one” nfers 
chat it also possesses a tail. The inference, as illustrated here trom 
the Nyàya-sütra, was in essence a guess or conjecture which was 
neither a source of absolutely valid knowledge nor in any way 
connected with a syllogism. In order, therefore, to ascertain 
whether there is any genetical connextion between the syllogism of 
Indian Logic and that of the Greek Logic, I shall analyse here the 
two syllogisms side by side, with occasional references to the rules 


controlling them. 
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. 447 , where M, Sylvain Lévi maintains on the authority of Chinese 
ks that Caraka, the author of the Caraka-samhit&, lived at the Court of 


Kaniska (in Jülandhara, Punjab). S*provisionally take the date of Kaniska to be 
78 A.D. 


1 Cogn the date of tho Caraka-sarnhit& see Journal Asiatique, tom. vin, 
sa7-ot, 1896, 
th 
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18. The Syllogism in Indian Logic conforms to the logical rules 


of Aristotle. 


A. CARAKA-SAMHITA 


(78 A.D.) 
a. Demonstration and Counter- 
| demonstration. 


The Caraka-samhità ( Vimàna- 
sthina, ch. viii), which contains 
the earliest information avail- 
able on syllogism, analyses a 
demonstration (sthàpaná) and 
a counter-demonstration (pra- 
tisthapana) as follows :— 


DEMONSTRATION (sthüpana). 

(1) Proposition (pr@iijiia). The 
soul is eternal. 

(2) Reason (hetu). 
is non-produced. 


Because it 


— — — — ` + — 


A. ARISTOTLE 
(384-322 B.C)! 


a. Demonstrative and Refuta- 
tive Enthymemes. 


Aristotle, in his Rhetoric (bk. 
ii, p. 194, Welldon’s ed.), speaks 
of two species of enthymemes, 
viz. demonstrative and refuta- 
tive, which correspond respec- 
tively to the demonstration and” 
counter-demonstration of the 
Caraka-samhita. The demon- 
strative enthymeme of Aris- 
totle, like the demonstration of 
the Caraka-samhità, consists in 
drawing conclusions from  ad- 
mitted propositions, while the 


! Dr. B. M. Barua, a distinguished pupil of mine, differs from moe on this 


int. 


He would however hold that syllogistic forms existed prior to the time of 
the Greek influence, As an authority he points out the following 


from 


| passages 
the Mah&padüna Suttant& (Digha. II, No.1) where the Dhammaté doctrine put 
in the syllogistic forms involves the double process of deduction and induction :— 


Deductive method :— 


All Buddhas are equal in all respecta, i 
One Buddha lost his mother on the seventh day of his birth, 
All Buddhas lost their mothers on the seventh day of their birth, 


Inductive method :— 


All past Buddhas had lost their mothers on the seventh day of their birth, 
The present Buddha lost his mother on the seventh day of his birth, 
All future Buddhas will lose their mothers on the seventh day of their birth. 


Thus by the law (Dhammatàa) all Budd lose their mothers on the seventh 


day of their birth. 


conclusion though formally correct is materially absurd. 


My other pupil, Mr. Hirendra Lal Sen Gupta, MA., a distinguished student 
of the Mahāy äna rE e in the Calcutta University, agrees with the above 


view and as illustrationa 


alludes to the numorous 


ges of controversy in 


the Digha Niksya, Vol. I, Suttas 1 and 2, one of which having a crude form of 
syllogism thus: 9 | 

My being wrong is a hindrance to me. 

The sense of remorse is due to my being wrong. 
to mo, 


Tho sense of remorse ia a hi 
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crc die That 
. which is non-produced is eternal, 
. (4) Application (upanaya). The 
. soul is non-produc 
_ (5) Conclusion 
Therefore the soul is eternal. 


CN = k Ariz : 
. (3) Example (drstanta). 


(nigamana). 


COUNTER-DEMONSTRATION 

|. — (pratisthapana). 

(1) The soul is non-eternal. | 

(2) Because it is cognized by 
the senses. 
.* (3) That which is cognized bv 
the senses is non-eternal, as a pot. 

(4) The soul is cognized by the 
senses. 

(5) Therefore the soul is non- 
e 


"4 


The Caraka-samhitá, which ana- 
lyses demonstration and coun- 
ter-demonstration into five mem- 

ers, does not give any clear 

S definition of those members. 
^ Drstànta ," which in the old 

. Tarka-sastra signified an  in- 
stance familiar to the learned 
and the fool alike, was adopted 
designate the third member, 
although in its old sense it did 
not indicate the principle of 
connexion (between the middle 
term and the major term) in- 
volved in the-member. 
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refutative enthymeme of Aris- 
totle, like the counter-demon- 
stration of the Caraka-samhita, 
consists in drawing conclusions 
which are inconsistent with 
those of one's adversary. * 

The enthymeme is defined by 
Aristotle (in his Rhetoric, bk. i, 
p. 16, Welldon's ed.) as a syl- 
logism with its constituent parts 
fewer than those of a normal 
syllogism, that is, a syllogism of 
which the major premise, minor 
premise, or the conclusion is 
suppressed as being well known 
to the audience, who can supply 
the same of their own accord, 

The demonstration in the 
Caraka-samhita is obviously a 
combination of an enthymeme 
which comprises the first two 
parts of the demonstration and 
an example which comprises the 
last three parts of it. This is 
quite in conformity with the rule 
of Aristotle, who (in his Rhetoric, 
bk. ii, p. 184, Welldon's ed.) 
observes that an example may 
be used as a supplement to an 
enthymeme to serve the purpose 
of a testimony which is invari- 
ably persuasive. This rule may 
be illustrated as follows :— 


Enthymeme. 
(1) The soul is eternal, 
2) Because it is non-produced. 
Example. 
(3) That which is non-produced 
is eternal, as ether, 


(4) The soul is non-produced , 
(5) Therefore the soul is eternal. 










: (with the reason). 


B. AKSAPADA 
(aBovT 150 A.D.).' 

b. Analysis into five members 
(Avayava). 

*Aksapáda in his Ny&àya-sütra 
(1, 1, 32) mentions the five 
parts of a demonstration under 
the name of avayava (members) 
as follows :— | 

(1) Proposition (pratijna). This 
hill is full of fire. 

(2) Reason (hetu). 
is full of smoke. 

(3) Example (udaharana). That 
which is full of smoke is full of 
fire, as a kitchen. 

(4) Application (ujygnaya). This 
hill is full of smoke. 

(5) Conclusion (nigamana). 
Therefore, this hill is full of fire. 


Because it 


c, Example (udaharana). 

Aksapüda calls the example 
an udaharana which he divides 
into two kinds, viz. affirmative 
(sadharmya) and negative (vai- 
dharmya). An affirmative ex- 
ample is defined in the Nyàya- 
sütra (1, 1, 36) as a familiar ins- 
tance, which, being similar to the 
minor term, possesses the proper- 
ty of that term as co-present 
A negative 
example is defined (in the Nya- 
ya sūtra, 1, 1, 37) as a familiar 
instance, which is contrary to 
what has been stated in the 
case of the affirmative example, 
that is, in which there is an ab- 
sence of the property implying 
an absence of the reason. The 
definition. may be illustrated as 
follows :— š 


: ; 
lated by Mr. Ui gr edited by Dr. p W. 


videsintroduction to Daéapadürthi, trans- 
Thomas (in the press). 
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B. ARISTOTLE. 


Analysis of syllogism and de- 
monstration (analytics). 


The term avayava, used by 
Aksapada to signify parts or 
members of a syllogism or de- 
monstration, corresponds to the 
term analytics, which refers to 
the section of the Organon in 
which Aristotle analyses the 
syllogism and demonstration in- 
to their principles (vide O.F. 
Owen's translations of the Or- 
ganon, Prior Analytics, bk. i. 
ch. i, p. 80). 


c. Example (paradeigma). 

The affirmative example (sd- 
dharmya udaharana), as defined 
by Aksapáda. corresponds ex- 
actly to the example (para- 
deigma), as explained by Aris- 
totle (in his Prior Analytics, 
bk. ii, ch. xxiv, p. 232). An 
example, according to Aristotle, 
occurs when the major term is 
shown to be present with the 
middle, through something simi- 
lar to the minor; but it is ne- 
cessary to know that the middle 


is with the minor, and the 
major with what is similar, 
e.g. :— 


(1) That which is full of smoke 
is full of fire, as a kitchen. 

(2) The hill is full of smoke. 

(3) Therefore the hill is full of 
fire. . 
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=- (2) 


(1) The hill is full of fire. , 
2) Because it is full of smoke. 
3) That which is full of smoke 


is full of fire, as a kitchen (affirm- 
ative conclusion). 


(1) The hill is not smoky- 

. (2) Because it is non-fiery. 
(3) That which is non-fiery is 
not smoky, as a lake (negative 
conclusion). a 


Negative Example. 


(1) The hill is full of fire. 
Because it is full of smoke. 

(3) That which is not full of 
fire is not full of smoke, as a 
lake. 

The reason (ketu), as expound- 
ed by Aksapáda (in the Nyàya- 
sütra, 1, 1, 34, 35), is of two 
kinds, viz. affirmative and nega- 
tive. An affirmative reason is 


the means which, through its 


homogeneity or connexion with 
the example, establishes what is 
to be established, while a nega- 
tive reason is the means which, 
through its heterogeneity or 
separation from the example, 
establishes what is to be estab- 
lished. The definitions may be 
illustrated as follows :— 


Affirmative Reason. 


(1) The hill is full of fire. 

(2) Because it is full of smoke 

(3) That which is full of smoke 
is full of fire, as a kitchen. 


Negative Reason. 


(1) The hill is not full of smoke. 

2) Because it is not full of fire. 

(3) That which is full of smoke 
is full of fire, as a kitchen. 


. ARISTOTLE AND INDIAN LOGIC. 


The negative example and 
negative reason expounded by 


Aksapada (in the Nyáya-sütra, 


1, 1, 35, 37) possess apparently 
no counterparts in the Organon 
(Prior Analytics) of Aristotle. 
From the illustration of the 
example and reason (affirmative 
and negative) given by Aksapa- 
da it appears that he admitted 
the universal affirmative con- 
clusion in what is called by Aris- 
totle the “first figure "" and 
the universal negative conclu- 
sion in the first and second 
figures. Now, if a conclusion 
in the first figure is to be nega- 
tive, the major premise must 
be negative, and, ifa conclusion 
in the second figure is to be 
negative, the minor premise 
must be negative (vide Prior 
Analytics, bk. i, chs. iv, V, 
pp. 85-94). Considering that the 
major and minor premises of 
Aristotle correspond respectively 
to the example and reason of 
Aksapáda, it becomes absolutely 
necessary to admit a negative 
example and à negative reason 
as counter-parts of the negative 
major premises and the negative 
minor prem:se. 
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a C. NXGXRJUNA (250-300 A.D.). 







MarrREYA (400 A.D.)! 


=; d, Function of an Example. 


The Buddhist philosopher Nà- 
garjuna, in his Upàya-kau$alya- 
hrdaya-Sastra (Chinese version, 
ch. i, sect. 1), gives an elaborate 
explanation of example (uda- 
harana), which is either affirma- 
tive or negative, and which 
must, according to him be men- 
tioned to make clear the reasons 
of the disputant and his respon- 
dent. The Buddhist philosopher 
Maitreya, in his Yoga-caryà-bhü 
mi-sastra (Chinese version, vol. 
xv), treats of proofs  (sa- 
dhaka) which include a proposi- 


tion (siddhanta), a reason (hetu), - 


and an example (udàharana, 
affirmative or negative). Though 
in the commentaries (Nvaya- 
bhásya, 1. 1, 37, and Nyaya- 
varttika, 1, 1, 37) on the Nyáya- 
sūtra the *'application `” and 
*‘ conclusion `` are considered as 
essential parts of a syllogism, in- 
asmuch as these onthe strength 
of the general principle involved 
in “the example, reassert the 
reason and restate the proposi- 
tion in a decisive way; Nagar- 
junaand Maitreya,on the other 
hand, reject them as superflu- 
ous on the ground of their not 
being different from the reason 
and proposition. The three 
members of a syllogism ex- 
pounded by Nagarjuna and 
Maitreya are as follows :— 





— o — — 


of Nügürjuna and Maitreya, and 


* INDIAN LOGIO, APPENDIX B. - 


C. ARISTOTLE. 
d. Use of an Example. 


The three members of a syl- 
logism, as explained by Nagar- 
juna, Maitreya, and others, con- 
stitute what is called an ex- 
ample. Aristotle, in his Rhe- 
toric (bk. ii, p. 184, Welldon’s 
ed.), observes that it is proper, 
in default of enthymemes, to 
make use of examples as logical 
proofs, these being the natural 
means of producing conviction. 
In the Prior Analytics (bk. ii, 
ch. xxiv, p. 233, O. F. Owen's 
ed.), it is further observed that 
the example differs from induc- 
tion in that the latter proves 
the universal from a complete 
enumeration of individuals, 
while the former attempts to 
prove it from a single individual 
or from some selected indivi- 
duals, and in that the induction 
steps at the universal, while the 
example draws syllogistically a 
conclusion in respect of the 
minor term, e.g. : 

(1) That which is full of smoke 
is full of fire, as a kitchen. 

(2) The hill is full of smoke 


(3) Therefore the hill is full of 
fire. 


The above may also be put 
in the reverse order as follows: 

(1) The hill is full of fire. 

(2) Because it is full of smoke. 

(3) That which is full of smoke 
is full of fire, as a kitchen. 


— — — — aM 


8. C, Vidyabhusana's Medieval School of Indian Logic, pp. 68, 73. 
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Ë, (2) Because it is full of smoke. 
(3) That which is full of smoke- 


is full of fire, as a kitchen. 


D. VASUBANDHU 
(ABouT 450 A.D.). 


e. Syllogism of two members. 


Vasubandhu in his Tarka- 
4astra (Chinese version, ch. 1) 
treats of syllogism as consisting 
of five members, but in his 
Rogki (Vadavidhi), as quoted 
by Kwei-ke* he is said to have 
maintained that a’ syllogism 
consists ‘of two members only, 
viz. the proposition and the 
reason, and that the terms 
necessary for a syllogism are 
only three, viz. the minor, the 
major, and the middle. In the 
Nyaya-varttika (1, 1, 37) and the 
Nyaya-varttika - tatparya- tika 
(1, 1, 37)? Vasubandhu, de- 
signated as Subandhu, is stated 
to have held that a syllogism 
consists of only two members, 
and that the example is quite 
superfluous. The Jaina logician 
Siddhasena Divakara‘* (in his 
Nydyavatara, v. 20) refers to 

* A Wasubandhu, when he says that 
according to experts in logie à 








| George Grote, in his 
observes in a footnote us follows: 


Aristotle, vol. i, Analytica Priora, n, x 
s. [£ we turn toch. xxvii, p. 70, a. 30—4, we shall 


We may also regard. the syl- . 
logism expounded by Nāgār- 
juna and Maitreya as compris- 
ing an enthymeme and an 
example, for the example some- — 
times consists of only one pro- » 
position.' | 


D. ARISTOTLE. 
e. A perfect Syllogism. 
The form of syllogism laid 


down by Vasubandhu conforms 
in the main to the rules laid 
down by Aristotle with regard 
to a perfect syllogism, viz. that 
every syllogism consists of two 
premises and one conclusion, 
so that there are altogether 
three terms in a syllogism (vide 
Prior Analyties, bk. i, ch. xxv, 
pp. 140—2). A syllogism is 
defined by Aristotle (in Prior 
Analytics, bk. i. ch. i, p. 92) 
as a sentence (or speech) in 
which, certain things being 
laid down, something different 
from the premises necessarily 
results in consequence of their 
existence, e.g. ' 


Premises. 


(1) All that is full of smoke is 
full of fire. 
(2) This hill ts full of smoke. 


eh. Vi. p. 219. 


find Aristotle on a different occasion disallowing altogether the so-called syllogism 


from ex lo." 
a Sughira’s Hindu Logic as preserved in China and Japan, p. 32. 






5 Vs 
* the Indian Antiquary for April, 1915. 
+ NylWyüva 





h Society, Calcutta. 


A.D, Vide S. C. Vidyabhusana's Medieva 


> 


28. C. Vidyabhusana's ** Vateyayanna, author of the Ny&yabhüsya " tn 


tāra (verse 20), edited by S. C, Vidyabhusana and published by the 
*Siddhasena Divákara flourished about 500-35 
i School of Indian Logic, p. 15 











is impossible’ even 


. with the example. 


Such being the view of Vasu- 
hu, his syllogism is of the 
following form :— 

(1) This hill is full of fire. 

(2) Because it is full of smoke. 

(3) All that is full of smoke 
being full of fire. 







E. DIGNAGA 
(aBovT 590 A.D.). 


f. Inference for* one’s self and 
inference for the sake of 
others. 

Asanga in his Prakaranarya- 
vaca-sitra (Chinese version, 
vol. xi) omits inference alto- 
gether and substitutes for it a 
syllogism of five members. Dig- 
naga in his Pramána-samuccaya 
retains inference under the 
name of an inference for one’s 
self-and affiliates syllogism to 
inference by calling it an infer- 
ence for the sake of others.* 


g. Definition of the minor term. 


In the Pramàna-samuccaya," 


ch. iii, Dignága defines a minor 
term (paksa)as that of which 
the major term is chosen to be 


— — 
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(3) Therefore this hill 


is full 
of fire. 


E. ARISTOTLE. 


f. The dialectic proposition and 
demonstrative proposition. 


The distinction made by 
Dignaga between an inference 
for one’s self and that for the 
sake of others corresponds ex- 
actly to the distinction made 
by Aristotle (in his Prior Analy- 
tics, bk. i, ch. i, p. 81) between 
a dialectic proposition and a 
demonstrative proposition. 


g. Explanation of a proposition. 


Just as in an inference for 
one’s self the predicability of 
the major term in respect of the 
minor term is a matter of ques- 
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P h. Three characteristics of the 
"ud middle term. 
. In an inference for one's self, 
as well as in that for the sake 
of others, the middle term, if 
it is to lead to a valid conclu- 
sion, must possess the following 
characteristics * :— 

(1) The middle term must cover 
the minor term, e.g. the hill is 
smoky. 

(2) The middle term must be 
present in places in which there 1s 
the major term, e.g. that which is 
smoky is fiery. » 

(3) The middle term must be 
absent from places where there 

* isan absence of the major term, 
e.g. that which is not fiery (non- 
fiery) is not smoky. 








tion or doubt, while in an infer- 


ence for the sake of others it is a 


matter of assumption, so also in 


the Organon of Aristotle (Prior - 


Analytics. bk. i, ch. i, p. 81) 


the dialectic is an interrogation 


of contradiction, while the de- 
monstration is an assumption 
of one part of the contradiction. 
In the Organon (De Interpreta- 
tione, ch. xi, pp. 67-8, O. 'F. 
Owen's edition) a dialectic is 
stated indeed to be an interroga- 
tion, for a choice should be given 
from the interrogation to en- 
unciate this or that part of the 
contradiction, This statement 
coincides with the definition of 
Dignàga, according to whom the 
debater chooses the major term 
as predicable of the minor. 


h. The middle term in a 
syllogism. 

The characteristics laid down 
by Dignaga correspond exactly 
to those laid down by Aristotle. 
In the Organon (Prior Analytics, 
bk. i, ch. iv, pp. 85-6. O. F. 
Owen’s edition) it is stated that, 
when three terms so subsist 
with reference to one another 
that the minor is covered by the 
middle and the middle is or is 
not covered by the major, then 
there is necessarily a perfect 
syllogism of the major and the 
minor. 


This statement may be illus- 


trated as follows :— 


o poih st 2 .. — E — — 
| Südhy&bhyupagamah paksah (Ny&y&vatüra, verse 14, edited by S. C. Vidya 


bhusana). Sandigdha-s&dhya-dharmatvam 
, p. 407, Bibliotheca Indica). 

(2) Mthun-pahi-phyogs*-üid-la 
s la-rmed-pa-fiid-du-nes-pa-yan-no, (Dignaga's NySya- 


* cint&masani. anum&na-khanda 
è (1) Ebyogrkytchoentd den 
j dan, (3) Mi-mthun-paAi-phyog 
pra,veda, Tangyur, Mdo, xev, fol. 1835). 





paksatvarn (quoted in the ‘lattva- 


yt xt- paf-nès-pa- 
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. it is 


ti » conclusion, may be 
trated as follows: — 





A 
(1) This hi]] is fiery. 
(2) Becausé it is smoky. 


(3) That which is smoky is fiery. 


B 
(1) This hill is not smoky. 
(2) Because it is non-fiery. 


(3) That which is non-fierv is 
not smokv. 


F. DHARMAKĪRTI ! 
(600-50.*A.D.). 


Demonstration through three 
kinds of middle term.* 


The Buddhist logician Dhar- 
makirti, in his Nvyavya-bindu, 
ch. ii, divides the middle term 
(lingna, sign)? into three kinds 
in accordance with the rela- 


- tions which it bears to the 


major term. The relations are as 


follows :— 


' (1) Selfsameness, inherence, or 
“ being the essence of that"'' (sva- 
bháva, samavaya, tadatmya), which 
occurs when the predicate (or 
majonterm) is in essence wholly 
— in the subject, (or middle 
term), e.g. this is a tree, because 
Simsapa. 

(2) Effect, also called *“ origi- 
nation from that” (karyya, tadut- 
patti), which occurs when the pre- 
dicate (major term) and the sub- 





— 








p. 164, Bibliotheca Indica) 





A 
(1) That which 
fiery. 
(2) This hillis smoky. . 
(3) Therefore this hill is fiery. 


is smoky is 


B 


(1) That which is non-fiery 1s 
not smoky. 

(2) This hill is non-fiery. 

(3) Therefore this hill is 


not 
smoky. 


F. ARISTOTLE. 


Demonstration through the me- 
dium of essence and cause. 


The two relations, viz. ‘‘ self- 
sameness” (or ** inherence ’’) and 
“effect” as expounded by 
Dharmakirti, correspond to the 
two relations, viz. ‘‘ per se'' (in- 
herence) and “ causal ' as ex- 
pounded by Aristotle in his Pos- 
terior Analytics (bk. i, ch. iv, 
pp. 253-5, and bk. i, ch, xxiv, 
p. 301). 

(1) Per se (essence orinherence). 
—The predicate (major terms) 15 
said to be related to the subject 
(middle term per sé essentially), 
if the properties 5f the former are 
inherent in the definition of the 
latter. 

(2) The causal.—The predicate 
(major term), which is essentially 
present with the subject (middle 








 —  — 


| Vide 8. C. Vidyabhusana's Medieval Sohool of Indian Logic, pp. 103-5. 
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rt pus SM. 

|. . 5$. Nature of the universal 
— preposition. 
AM Y The relations which estab- 
FU lish invariable concomitance o 
* the middle term with the major 
= term are the bases of universal 


propositions. ““Invariable con- 
‘eomitance”’ is designated in 
. Sanskrit as vyapti (pervasion or 
co-presence), nantariyaka (non- 
separation), and avinabhava (the 
relation owing to which one can- 
not exist without the other). 


— — 








| Dharmakicti and his followers, 

and not percei 

— majority of Indian logicians maintain 
the same sense by which the thing 
not acknowledged by 
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them as a middle term (sign). 
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is said to be the cause of the Bre, 
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j. Nature of the universal 
proposition. 


The proposition in which the 
predicate is related to the sub- 
ject per se or causally is à uni- 
versal one. Aristotle in his 
Posterior Analytics (bk. i, ch. 
iv, pp. 253-5, O. F. Owen's edi- 
tion) calls that (the) universal 
(major term) which is predi- 
cated ‘‘ of every '' and “ per se”, 
that is, which being predicable 
of the middle term per se is pre- 
dicated of it in every instance. 
In the Posterior Analyties (bk. 
i, ch. xxiv, p. 301) Aristotle 
further observes that the uni- 
versal (major term) is the cause 
of the middle term, which is 
essentially co-present within it, 
In Prior Analytics, bk. i, ch. 
xxiv, pp. 138-9, Aristotle says 
that in all syllogisms we must 
have a universal proposition 
(premise) which is shown bv 
the universal term. 


— — — — 
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who say that non-existence is inferred 
tion as a middle term (sig). But the 
at non-existence of a thing 15 perceived by 


Hence non-perception is 
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š G. UDDYOTAKARA 
| (600-50 A.D.) ! 


k. Syllogism from a sign (linga- 
pardmaréa). 


Uddyotakara, who completely 
syllogism into in- 
ference in Nyaya-varttika,* 
defines inference as know- 
ledge which is preceded by the 
perception of the middle term 
(sign) and recollection of its in- 
variable concomitance with the 
major term in the following 
form: “I perceive that this 
hill has smoke, which I remem- 
ber to be invariably concomi- 
tant with fire, and hence I infer 
that this hill has fire." The 
above may be properly put in 
the following form :— 

(1) Whatever is smoky 1s fiery. 

(2) This hill is smoky. 

(3) Therefore this hill is fiery. 

The first part (major pre- 
mise) of the above inference is 
called vyaápti (a universal pro- 
position); the second part (mi- 
nor premise) is called upanaya 
(an application of the universal) ; 
and the third part is called anu- 
miti (inferential knowledge or 
conclusion). The first two parts 
(premises) constitute what is 


INDIAN LOGIC, APPENDIX: B. 


G. ARISTOTLE. 


k. Enthymeme from a sign. 


Aristotle, in his Prior Analy- 
tics (bk. ii, ch. xxvii, pp. 238- 
40), speaks of two kinds of 
enthymemes, viz. the enthy- 
meme from a sign and that 
from a likelihood. Now, the 
enthymeme from a sign® in 
the first figure (especially if the 
signis infallible, tekmerion) leads 
to a conclusion which is neces- 
sarily true. It is this kind of 
enthymeme from a sign that cor- 
responds to the syllogism from a 
sign * (linga-paradmarsa) as ex- 
pounded by Uddyotakara.: 

Just as in the Nyàva-vàrttika 
of Uddyotakara the syllogism 
(paramarsa) comprises only the 
first two parts of an infer- 
ence, so also in the Arabic 
Logic * (e.g.in bk. iii of the Risa- 
lah Shamsiyyah, dated about 
1250 A.D.) the syllogism (gayas) 
comprises only the two premises 
and not the conclusion. It may 
be added that the Arabic Logic 
of the schools of Baghdad (ninth 
century A.D.), Kufa (750 A.D.), 
and Bassora (700 A.D.) is re- 





i Vide S.C. VidyBbhusana's **Uddyotakara, a contemporary of Dharma- 


kirti". in J.R.A.S., July 1914. 
is 


? Linga-lingi-sambandha-darS$anüntararn 





5 Dr. Ge 
gives xo explanation of a 





liaga-daráana-sambandha-simrtibhir 


nga- o viśisyate .... Smrtyanugrhito linga-parimarto 'numānam bha- 
vati (Ny&ya-varttika, 1, 1, 5, p. 47, Bibl 


iotheca Indica). 
orge Groto, in his Aristotle, 


vol. i, Analytica Priora, ch. vi, pp. 291-2, ~ 


sign. 1 : 
f. George Grote, in his Aristotle, vol. i, Analytica Priora, ch. vi, p. 292, 


states in a footnote as follows: *' Aristotle throws in the remark (a. 24) that, when 
one is enunciated, it is ñ sign ; when the other is 
In the examples given to illustrate the description 
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together are designated as para- Gundeshapur® in Susiana about | 





fa rüpanumüna* (a syl- 350 A.D. 












lo stic inference). Since the According to certain Roman 
- 3i e of Uddyotakara no further commentators* to® the pre- 


e form of the syllogistic infer- logism. 


| ence, except that the three 


of it have been called res- 





pectively the instrument (ka 


Tana), operation (vyapara), and . 
consequence (phala). The first 
two parts (premises) combined 
together have been uniformly 


: designated as parümaráa (syllo- à 


gism or enthymeme). 


6. Migrations of the Logical T'heories oj Aristotle from Alexan- 
ch re dria into India (175 B.C.-600 A.D.) 


. Considering the antiquity of the syllogism as propounded by 
Aristotle and the close connexion that exists between it and the 
syllogism promulgated in the Hindu Logic, we may fairly con- 
clude that the latter was greatly influenced by, if not based on, 
the former. Aristotle’s works* were brought down to Alexandria 
(in Egypt) by Callimachus, the celebrated librarian of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus during 285-247 B.C., and it seems that copies of 
some of these works reached India through Syria, Susiana, Bactria, 
and Taxila in subsequent times. From the stages in the develop- 


- ment of the syllogism in Hindu Logic, as indicated above, it will 


i S 
| 7 





appear that Aristotle's works migrated into India during three 
distinet periods. The first period extends roughly from 175 B.C. 
to 30 B.C., when the Greeks occupied the north-western parts of 


quuwuawa—lmr II. 











1 Tasmüt emrtyanugrhito linga parümarso 'bhi;türtha pratipádako bhavatiti 
(Ny&ya-vürttika, l, 1, 5, p. 47, Bibliotheca Indica). 

2 Tad idam antimam pratyaksam pürvabhyám. Pratvaks&bhyàáürn smrtvanu- 
em amünam pardmarda-rupam anumünam bhavati (Nv&va-váürttika, 1, l, 5, p. 40, 

ibliotheca Indica). 

t Vide C. Huart’s Arabic Literature, pp. 137, 250. 

+ George Grote, in his Aristotle, vol. i, Analytica Priora, i, ch. v, p. 206, 
says that Aristotle includes in a syllogism the two premises as well as the 
conclusion. But on the same page he quotes in a footnote the opinion of Julius 
Pacius (ad. Analyt. Prior i), who said that the syllogism consisted of the two 
premises. alone and the conclusion was not a part thereof. but something dis- 
tinct and superadded = 


& Encyclopædia Britannica, 9th ed., vol. i, p. 498. 
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i by Uddyotakara parā- puted to have: been derived — 
; n) or linga-parü- from the Organon of Aristotle, - 
maría ism from a sign), as taught in a developed form 
andallthethree parts combined in the Syro-Persian School of 
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Radia ba had their capital at Sakala, officially called Euthy- 
_ demia (modern Sialkot) in the Punjab. The work of Aristotle of 
- which we find a trace in this period is the Art of Rhetoric, which 
was evidently a favourite subject of study among the Indian 
Greeks, and from which the syllogism of five members as illus- 
trated in the Caraka-samhità, referred to above, seems to have 
been derivéd. It is worthy of note that the first trace in India 
of Aristotle's syllogism is met with in a work the author of which 
was the chief physician to King Kaniska, who reigned in the 
Punjab, if not exactly in the city of Sakala, at any rate near to it. 
The second period extends from about 39 B.C. to 450 A.D., when 
the Romans, masters of Alexandria, Syria, and Persia, carried 
on a brisk trade between Alexandria and India. The work of 
Aristotle which comes to our notice in this period is the Prior 
and Posterior Analytics (and possiblv also the De Interpretatione), 
from which Aksapida, Nàügürjuna, Vasubandhu, and Dignaga 
seem to have, as shown above, borrowed the definition of some 
of the most important logical terms, the explanation of the vari- 
ous structures of the syllogism and the idea of a universal position, 
the basis of a. true syllogism. The two chief among these logi- 
cians, Aksapáda and Dignaga, were inhabitants of Kathiawar 
(Prabhasa) and Conjeeveram (Karichi), which were the principal 
seaports on the eastern and western coasts of India, frequented 
by merchants and travellers from Alexandria. It is probable 
that the Prior Analytics was widely read in those days, either in 
the original or in vernacular translation, The introduction of 
different parts of the Greek Prior Analytics into Indian Logic 
must needs have been gradual, as these had to be assimilated 
into and harmonized with the parts previously ingrafted into 
Indian thought and language. The third period extends from 
about 450 A.D. tó 600 A.D. when the Syro-Persian school of 
Gundeshapur, * established in Susiana (Persia) in 350 A.D. on the 
dispersion there of some of the best works of the school of 
Alexandria, was in the height of its glory and spread its light all 
around. But it is not quite certain whether any influence was 
exerted at this period., 

I have endeavoured in the preceding pages to show that the 
works of Aristotle were very well known in India during the first 
six centuries of the Christian era. As regards the remarks of 
Cicero and Strabo, quoted by Sir A. Grant, that most of Aristotle's 
=“ writings had been lost," I have to state that after the death of 
Ashot his entire works were bought up by Callimachus * for the 





L Ibid.. vol. xviii, 599. 2 Vide Huart's Arabio Literasgge, 
5 Sir * $ article on Aristotle in the Enoyclop y LAPIS 
oth od., vol. ii, p. 512, 
* Éneyclopadia 


— — dod; p. 498, 
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library of Alexandria, where they were duly appreciated and 
whence they gradually spread to India and other countries. To 
the scholars at Athens and Rome these works were practically 
lost, until copies of some of them reached the island of Rhodes, 
where they were edited by Andronicus in 50 B.C. Even the 
edition of Andronicus was not available in the Middle Ages to the 
| Greeks and Romans, who depended for their knowledge of Aristotle 

on the Latin translation of Boethius (480-525 A.D.). But the 
original works of Aristotle seem to have been carefully preserved in 
Alexandria, and on the downfall of the Greeks and Romans they 
found their way into Syria and Persia, whence they reached the 
Arabic school of Bagdad about the beginning of the ninth century 
A.D. The original Greek texts of Aristotle's works after these 
strange vicissitudes reached the country of their birth via Con- 
stantinople about 1204 A.D. The presumption, therefore, is that 
from the third century B.C. to 1200 A.D. Aristotle's works were 
more extensively read and better appreciated in the East than in 
the West. ` 
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APPENDIX C. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NALANDA. 
(ABovT 300—850 A.D.). 


Nalanda was a village which is identified with modern Bara- 
gaon,; 7 miles north of Rajgir, in Behar. Though occasionally 
mentioned in the Pali literature, Nalanda was not of great im- 
portance before the rise of the Mahayana at the beginning of 
the Christian era. Nagarjuna, about 300 A.D., and Arya Deva, 
about 320 A.D., were the earliest scholars to take an interest in the 
educational institution at that village. A Brahmana named 
Suvisnu, a contemporary of Nagarjuna, is said to have estab- 
lished 108 temples there in order that the Abhidharma of the 
Mahayana might not decline) About 400 A.D. the Chinese 
pilgrim, Fahian,* visited this place, which .he calls “the vil- 
lage of Nalo.” He saw there a tower which had been erected 
on the spot where Sariputra, the right-hand disciple of Buddha, 
had entered Nirvana. Early in the 7th century A.D. another 
Chinese pilgrim, the famous Hwen-thsang, visited Nàlandà and 
halted* there 15 months to study the Sanskrit language under 
Silabhadra. According to him the site of Nalanda was origin- 
ally a mango garden which was bought by 500 merchants at 
a cost of ten crores of gold pieces and given to Buddha.’ 
After the Nirvüna of Buddha, five kings, named Sakràáditya, 
Buddha Gupta, Tathagata Gupta, Baladitya, and Vajra, built 
five Sanghairima or monasteries at Nàlandà. <A king of Central 
India established another magnificent monastery, and began to 
build round these edifices a high wall with one gate. A long 
succession of kings continued the work of building, using all the 
skill of the sculptor, till at the time of Hwen-thsang in 637 A.D. 
the whole was “truly marvellous to behold." In the estab- 
lishment were some thousands of monks, all men of great ability 
and learning. 'They were very strict in observing the rules of 
Vinaya, and were looked up to as models by all India. Learn- 
ing and discussing, they found the day too short, day and night 
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From the nuthor's ** Indinn Logic: Medieval School ' (Appendix A). 
ide Cunningham's Ancient Geography of India, p. 468. 

ide 'Tár&n&tha's Geschichte des Buddhismus von Schiefnoer, pp. 70—86. 

I Beal's Fa-hian, p. 111. 
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they admonished each other, juniors and seniors mutually help- 


‘ing to perfection. Learned men from different cities came to 
Nalanda to acquire renown, and some persons even usurped the 
name of Nalanda students in order that they might be received 
everywhere with honour. ‘‘ Of those from abroad who wished 
to enter the schools discussion, the majority, beaten by the 
difficulties of the problems, withdrew; and those who were 
deeply versed in old and modern learning were admitted, only 
two or three out of ten succeeding.’ ' Hwen-thsang mentions 
some celebrated men of Nalanda, such as Dharmapala and 
Candrapala, Gunamati and Sthiramati,* Prabhamitra and Jina- 
mitra, and Jianacandra and Silabhadra. 

Another Chinese pilgrim named I-tsing, who resided in Nalan- 
dà for ten years (probably 675—685 A.D.), says that there were 
eight halls and 300 apartments in the monastery of Nalanda 
with more than 3,000 resident monks. The lands in its posses- 
sion contained more than 200 villages which had been bestowed 
upon the monastery by kings of different generations.* 

Nalanda assumed the character of a university from about 
450 A D.* Baladitya, king of Magadha, who built à monastery 
at Nàlandà, was a contemporary of the Hun king Mihirakula, 
who reigned first in Sakala and afterwards in Kasmira. Now 
Mihirakula* began his reign in 515 A.D., and his contemporary, 
Baláditya, must also have lived about that time. There were 
three predecessors of Baladitya who built monasteries at Nalan- 
da. Of them, the earliest, named Sakraditya, must have. reigned 
about 450 A.D. if we suppose 25 years as the average duration of 
the reign of each of them. The year 450 A.D. is then the earliest 
limit which we can roughly assign to the royal recognition of 
Nalanda. The latest limit which we know with certainty is 





| Vide Watters’ ** On Yuan Chwang," vol. ii, pp. 164— L65. 

2 This Sthiramati seerned to be the one mentioned by I-tsing (vide Takakusu, 
p- Lu He flourished after Asanga and Vasubandhu. 

8 Vide Takalkusu's I-tsing, pp. xxxiii, 65 and 154. 

+ Vide Watters’ ** On Yuan Chwang,'' vol. i, p. 289. 

Takakusu, in his * Paramürthba's Life of Vasubandhu," published in the 

.5* Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland," January 

1905, maintains that Baladitya came to the throne in 481 A.D., but this statement 
is by no means final. The date (452—480 A.D.) of Vikramaditya, Baliditya’s father, 
is also open to dispute. 

* Dg D. B. Spooner observes :— a 

Naland@, as is widely known, was one of the principal seats and centres of 
Buddhist culture and Buddhist learning in the Gupta period of Indian history, and 
for some centuries thereafter. The precise date of its foundation as ** University '" 
is now unknown, but from the circumstance that the Chinese pilgrim, Fa Hien, 
makes no particular mention of the place, whereas the pilgrim who followed him, 
Hisun Thsang, describes the place at length, leads modern scholars to inter that 
it must have risen in the interval between the visits of these two, namely, some- 
where about the middle, perhaps, of the fifth century A.D. (p. 33 of tho “° Annual 
report of the Archmological Survey of India, Eastern Circle, for 1916-106. 
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| E. ^ According to Tibetan accounts! the quarter in which the 
Nalanda University, with its grand library, was located, was called 








such as Samaja-guhya, etc. After the Turuska raiders had made 


pit into the Buddhist temples, etc. This produced a great con- 
flagration which consumed Ratnodadhi. It is, however, said 
that many of the Buddhist scriptures were saved by water 
which leaked through the sacred volumes of Prajnapáàramutà- 
sutra and Tantra. 
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| Fide Pag-sam jon-zang, edited in the original Tibetan by Rai Sarat Chandra 
Das, Bahadur, C.I.E., at Calcutta, p. 92- 














APPENDIX D.' 
A LIST OF KINGS OF THE PALA DYNASTY OF BENGAL 
AND BEHAR. 


(From Tibetan sources.) 


In the Tibetan books,* such as Pag-sam-jon-zang, Lama Tara- 
natha's Chos-byun, etc., we find a short account of the kings of 
the Pala dynasty of Bengal. Go Pala, the founder of the dynasty, 
lived principally in Pundra-vardhana. His successor, Deva 
Pala, annexed Varendra to his kingdom. Deva Pala’s grandson, 
Dharma Pala, conquered Magadha and annexed it to Bengal. 
Dharma Pala’s power is said to have extended in the east to the 


ocean, in the west to Delhi, in the north to Jalandhara, and in 


the south tothe Vindhya ranges. . It is stated that during his 
reign Santa Raksita died. Now Santa Raksita visited Tibet 
during the reign of Thi-srong-deu-tsan in 749 A.D., and worked 
there for 13 vears, that is, till 762 A.D. His death must 
therefore have taken place after 762 A.D. Dipankara Srijnána 
alias Atisa, High-priest Vikramaáilà, who was a contemporary of 
king Naya Pala of Magadha, visited Tibet in company with Nag- 
tsho-lotsava in 1040 A.D. during the reign of Lha-tsun-byan-chub, 
son of Lha-lama-ye-Ses-hod, who held his court at Tholing in Nàri. 
These facts throw a good deal of light on the dates of the Pala 
kings) It is further ‘stated that the death of Mahi Pala is 
exactly synchronous with that of the Tibetan king Khri-ral. 
Now Khri-ral (or Ral-pa-can) died in 899 A.D* This fixes the 
date of the death of Mahi Pala. As the period of reign of each of 
the kings that preceded and succeeded Mahi Pala is definitely 


stated by Lama Taranatha, and also by the author of the Pag- 


sam-jon-zang, there is no difficulty in ascertaining the dates of the 
Pala kings. Proceeding in this way, we can fix the dates as 
follows :— 


1. Go Pala —* .. 660—705 A.D. 
> Deva Pale T c wWO05—T53 A.D. 
5. Rasa Pala ve .. 753—165 A.D. 


A —— - . — — 





| From the author's ** Indian Logic, Medieval School " (Appendix B). 
2 Vide T&c&nütha's Geschichte des Buddhismus, von Schiefner, pp. 202—252 ; 
and Pag-sam-Jon-zang, edited by Rai Sarat Chandra Das, Bahadur, C.I.E., 


pp. 112—121. 


š Vide the 16th volume of Klon-rdol-gsun-hbum, and Sarat Chandra Daa's 
‘Indian Pandits in the Land of Snow," pp. 50—76. 

+ Vide the Chronological Table extracted from the Vaiduryakarpo in Csoma 
do Koros’s Tibetan Grammar, p. 183. 





952— 955 A. 


D. 
=.. A.D. 
>*=. -- 983— 1015 A. D. 
ss - . 1015—1050 A. D. 
* “* 1050—1063 A. D. 
ats .. 1063—1078 A.D. 
* .. 1078—1092 A.D. 
ee .. 1092—1138 A.D. 
T .. 1138—1139 A.D. 


The researches on the Pala kings, by the late Dr. Rajendra 
Lal Mitra, arrived at a conclusion which is somewhat different 
from mine. Dr. Mitra’s list of Pala kings * is given below :— 


1. Go Pila.. .. 855— 875 A.D. 
2. Dharma Pala — .. 875— 895 A.D. 
3. Deva Pala = .. 895— 915 A.D. 
4. Vigraha Pala I ^ .. 915— 935 A.D. 
5. Naárüáyana Pala .. .. 935— 955 A.D. 
6. Raja Pala S= . 955— 975 A.D. 
"qo eee — -. 795— 995 A.D 
8. Vigraha Pala II .. .. 995—1015 A.D. 
9. Mah! Pala - . 1015—1040 A.D. 
10. Naya Pala .. 1040—1060 A.D. 
11. Vigraha Pala HL. .. I060—1080 A.D. 





— — re 
! Probably the same as Narayana Püla — in the Bhagalpur plate, is 
styled ** the lord 


of 
Vide Dr. Rajendra ‘L&l Mitra's “' Indo-Aryans," vol ii, p. 232. 








APPENDIX E. 


THE ROYAL UNIVERSITY OF VIKRAMASILA. 
(Anovr 800—1200 A.D.). 


Vikramaéilà? mentioned in Sanskrit Sragdharastotra-tikà,* 
Vrhat-svayambhü-purana,* Tibetan Tangyur, etc., was a great 
collegiate monastery, or rather University, founded by king 
Dharma Pala at the close of the 8th century A.D. It was 
situated on a precipitous hill^ in Behar at the right bank of 
the Ganges, possibly at Sila-samgama, now called Patharghata 
near Colgong in the Bhagalpur district. Dharmapala endowed 
the university with rich grants sufficing for the maintenance 
of 108 resident monks besides numerous non-resident monks 
and pilgrims. At the head of the university was always a most 
learned and pious sage. Thus at the time of Dharma Pala, 
Acarya Buddha-jnàna-pàda directed the affairs of the univer- 
sity, and during 1034— 1038 A.D. Dipankara or $Srijüàna Atisa 


— — 





I! From the author's ** Indian Logic: Modioval School '' (Appendix C). 

2 Vide Türünütha's Geschichte des Buddhismus, von Schiefner, pp. 234—242, 
250—201; Pag-sam-jon-zang. pp. 113, 117, 118; and Sarat Chandra Das's article 
in the ** Journal of the Buddhist Text Society of Calcutta "", vol. i, part i, pp. 10— 
12 : and his ** Indian Pandits in the Land of Snow," pp. 50—76. 

8 The colophon of the Sragdharhf-stotra-tik& runs as follows :— 


Sram Ponextagaewrfarerctra xrenguafezafuw wt(sracteamn arare - 
Zier qfesatat (Sragdhara-stotra, edited in the Bibliotheca Indica series by Satis 
Chandra Vidyabhusana, p. 50). 

à arcae az cw fare m3 Eri 
wer amantala fagit quu: a 
yafaa sar fuc: ufuzewE eq 
wi ènan aagi a sr Ss d 


(Vrhat-svayambh ü-purüán&, edited by M. M. Hara Prasad Sastri, chap, vi, 
320—321). 
5 Numerous Sanskrit works such as TES ALLA tk & saq, arr tuam, 


etc., were translated into Tibetan in the monastery of Vikramadil4, as i» evident 
from the Tangyur, Reyud, La, Folios 11—26, 51, ete 

6 At the distance of a day's sail below Sultanganj there is a steep hill 
called P&tharghata overhanging the Ganges, which here is uttaravahini (or flows 
towards the north). This corresponds exactly with the account of Vikramadilé 
given in Tibetan books There are algo ruins of Buddhistic images at Pathar- 
ghätā. For its old name Silasamgama vide Francklin'« ** Site of Ancient Pali- 
bothra," pp. —45, Appendix, p. xii. General Cunningham identifies Vikra- 
maáilá with modern Silao, which is a small village three miles to the south of 
Bargaon (anciont Nülandàü) and six miles to the north of Rajgir in the subdivision 
of Behar (vide Report of the Archmological Survey, vol. viii, p. 83). But this 
identification does not tally with tbe description found in Tibetan books, fot the 


Ganges never passed by Silao, nor ts there any hill near to it. 
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P rgyal-wa, better known as Nag-tsho Lotsava, who came to take 
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= astery of Vikramaśīlā for three years, 1035—1038 A.D.‘ Kamala- 
— — .kuliéà, Narendra-érijüàna, Dana Raksita, Abhayakara Gupta. 
—  Subhakara Gupta, Sunüyakaéri, Dharmákara Santi and Sakya- 


$ri Pandita also belonged to the university of Vikramasila. 
Provision was made specially for the study of grammar, 
metaphysics (including logic) and ritualistic books. On the 
walls of the university were painted images of panditas eminent 
for their learning and character. The distinguished scholars of 
the university received a diploma of '* Pandita " from the kings 
themselves. For instance, the distinguished logicians, Acarya 
Jetari of Varendra and Ratnavajra of Kasmira, were granted 
such a diploma. The most erudite sages were appointed to 
guard the gates of the university. These were six in number, 
each of which had to be guarded by scholars designated ‘* Gate- 
keepers'' (called in Tibetan Go-srun, corresponding, perhaps, 
to our Dvára-pandita). During the reign of Canaka (855—953 
A.D.) the undermen tioned eminent logicians acted as gate- 
keepers :— 


(i) At the eastern gate .. Ac&rya Ratnakara Santi. 
(ii) At the western gate .. VAgisvarakirti, of Benares. 
(ai) At the northern gate .. The famous Naropa. 

(iv) At the southern gate .. Prajnakaramati. 

(v) At the first central gate .. Ratnavajra of Kasmira. 


(vi) At the second central gate ..  Jnàána-s$rimitra of Gauda, 


The university of Vikramasila is said to have been destroyed 
by the Mahomedan invader Bakhtiar Khilji* about 1203 A.D. 
when Sakya &ri-pandita, of Kasmira, was at its head. 


—  —  —— — — m — — 








| Vide Klon-rdol-geun-hburmn, vol. xvi. 

? Vide the Tibetan English Dictionary compiled by Kai Sarat Chandra Das, 
p. 869; Waddell's ** Lamnisim,' p. 16. 

The Turuskas or Mahomedans attacked Magadha several times, Thus Tari- 
nütha, speaking of Acārya Kamala Raksita who was at the head of the Vikramadéila 
university at the end of the lOth century A.D., observes :—** A minister of the 
Turuska king, out of the Karna land in the west, together with 500 Turuskas, 
drew to Magadha to plunder. They A paa parida the sacrificial materials, but when 
they began to walk all ina body to the Ac&rya (Kamala Raksita) the Ácárya got 
into a rage and walked up along, throwing a jug, filled with water, over which he 
had spoken the mantras. On the spot a great and indomitable storm collected, 
out of the wind came forth many black men armed with swords who fell upon the 
Turuskas; the minister himself perished spitting blood, and various contagious ill- 
nesses ropulsed the others in such a way that none of them could reach their native 
country, and a great terror came over the Tirthas and Turuskas—'Tárün&tha's 
Geschichte des Buddhismus, von Schiefner, pp. 266, 261. 





— CS ee — — — — — — — — — - - 





APPENDIX F. 
gs THE UNIVERSITY OF MITHILA. 
F (1175—1575 A.D.). 


In the Ramayana, Mahabharata and in Buddhistie literature, 

: i Mithila or Tirhut figures as a renowned king- 

A aana history of Tir- dom. MithilA was protected on the north 
by the impenetrable jungles of the Hima- 

layas. On the other three sides the three rivers Gandaki, Ganges 
and Kau&aki' surrounded it, while the land itself is intersected 
by small rivers. On account of the natural protection, Tirhut 
was not attacked by foreign invaders frequently though we hear 
that in the 13th century it was attacked by the ninth Malik Izzud- 
din-Tughril (1233-1244 A.D.) When Vijaya Sen was reigning 
in Bengal, Nànyadeva? of the Karnatak dynasty was ruling 
in Mithilà,in 1097 A.D. He was defeated by king Vijaya* 
from whom again Nànyadeva's son, Gangadeva, recovered Mithila. 
Nanyadeva reigned for 36 years and died in 1125 A.D. He was 
succeeded by Gangadeva. He was succeeded by his son, Nri- 
simhadeva. The kings that succeeded Nrsimhadeva were Ràm 
Simha, Šakti Sinha, Bhüpati Simha and Hara Simha. Their reign 
comprised 216 years. Roughly speaking the Karnata dynasty 
reigned from 1150-1395 A.D. Then the Kāmeśvara dynasty suc- 
ceeded whose reign extended from 1350-1515 A.D. They are :—(1) 
Kameévara, (2) Bhāgīśvara, (3) Ganesvara, (4) Visimhadeva (5) 
Kirtisimha. (6) Bhavasimhadeva, (7) Devasimha, (S) Sivasimha, 
(9) Padmasimha, (10) Harasimhadeva, (11) Nrsimha or Nara- 
simha, (12) Dhirasimha, (13) Bhairava, (14) Ramabhadradeva, 
(15) Laksmináthadeva. Then followed Mahesvara ''hakkura, who 
founded a line of Rajas in 1556, during the time of Emperor Akbar 





! History of Mithil& during the re-Mughal period and History of Navya- 
Nyñya and Smrit, November and ecember, 1915. Rai Monmohan Chakra 
varti Bahadur; vide also University of Nadia by Satis Chandra Vidya 
bhusana. 

? aafia fora Prep at car 

Tara fences yafaa faci 

aa reped afaafe az 

animes wutafaeuta ar wp i 
Vide the Rock Edicts on the ruined walls of tlie ancient tort of Simraon, 
5 = wr ic fasaifa fac: watai 

"eppure [are TWO. 


Deopara Vijaya Sen Inscription. 














— . The Modern School of Nyàya commenced with Gangega on the 
eve of the 12th century. Similar is the case with Smrti writers 
who began with Graheévara in the 13th century. 

The most important scholar of the Kameégvara period is 
Jagaddhara who besides writing commen- 
taries on a varietv of subjects, such as the 
Gita, Devimahütmya,  Meghadüta, Gita 
Govinda and Malati Madhava and others, wrote original trea- 
tises on erotics (Rasika Sarvasva, Sahgita Sarvasva). The next is 
Vidyapati whose name is associated with Maithili songs or Padavali 
generally. His works stirred up the later Vaisnava writers of 
Bengal. The next scholar to be mentioned is Sankara Misra. His 
works on the VaiSesika and the Nyàáya are of high value. His 
other works on Smrti are also of great value. 

The next scholar of great importance is Vacaspati Miéra 
who flourished in the time of Bhairavendra and Ramabhadra and 
wrote mainly on the Smrti. But the great influence of the age did 
not spare him and he wrote also on Nyàya. His works on the 
latter subject are the Nyaya-sttradhara, Khandana-khanda- 
dhara and the Anumana-khanda-tika, his other works being the 
Niti-cintamani, a work on the morals. 

Many other scholars flourished at this time. But they are 
overshadowed by the glory and achievements of the scholars 
named above. It was an age of great scholastic activities. "The 
glory of Mithilà was at its height, and its fame sprcad throughout 
all centres of oriental learning in India. 

Thus Mithilà was the principal seat of Hindu learning in the 
13th, 14th and 15th centuries A.D. and was the resort of a large 
number of students who flocked there from all parts of India to 
study speciálly Logic or Nyàya philosophy.' 





Writers of the Mithili 
in modern times. 


— — — — — — 


! Students who finished their education in Mithil& had to undergo an examina 
tion called Needle Examination, Sal&k8-pariks&. They were asked to explain the 
page pierced last by a needle. In this way they had to show their skill in any 
part of a book. After passing the examination they received the diploma of the 
Mithila University. 





APPENDIX G. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NADIA. 
(1575—1920 A.D.). 


Navadvipa, which is popularly known as Nadia, is a small 
^ town in Bengal situated on the river Bha- 
girathi (Ganges) at the point of its junction 
with the Jalangi. It occupies the north-western part of the 
Gangetic delta and literally signifies “ a new isle," Once it was 
a very important centre through which trade was carried on by 
the Bhagirathi between Saptagrima (a port on the river Sara- 
svati, a little to the north-west of Hugli and nearly 15 krosas 
south of Nadia) and the United Provinces and by the Jalàngi 
between Saptagrüáma and Eastern Bengal. 
Nearly four miles to the east of the modern town of Nad'a there 
ME Us eis is a small village called Suvarna-vihara 
ieee in Nadia. ^ (golden hermitage) which is often pointed 
out as the place where the Buddhist Kings 
of the Pala dynasty used to reside in the days of yore, when 
a branch of the Bhagirathi, flowing from the north of the modern 
village Mayapur, rolled below the hermitage. Even now the 
ruins of the ancient buildings can be found here and there, silently 
testifying to the former grandeur of the place. The decaying 
stone column and fragments found here bear clearly the architec- 
tural designs of Buddhist India, which may be taken as proof that 
the place was once a temporary resort of the Pala Kings. Relying 
upon these facts the existence of Nadia can be traced back to the 
10th century A.D. 
But, practically speaking, Nadia was unknown in history until 
it rose to importance for the first time in 
Nadia raised to the 1063 A.D. (or rather about 1106 A.D.) 
status of a town under | ; i | F , 
the Sena Kings. when, according to a local legend cited in 
the Imperial Gazetteer ' of India and Statis- 
tical Account of Bengal? it was selected by Maharaja Laksmana 
Sena of Gauda? as the place of his residence in consideration ot 
the sanctity of the Bhagirathi flowing by it. The ruins of the 
palace of Laksmana Sena are still extant in Nadia at the south 
of the village Bilpukur and north of the village Samudragada 


Situation of Nadia. 


— -— — —— — 


| W. W. Hunter's Impexial Gazeteer of India, Vol. VII, p. 13. 

2 W. W. Hunter's Statistical Account of Bengal, Vol. II, p. 142 

3 Lakamana Sena is said to have reigned in Bengal between LLOG and 1135 
A.D. For the date of the kings oí the Sena dynasty, vide Rajendra Lal Mitra a 
Indo-Aryans, Vol. II, p. 256. 
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x TES — Laksmana Sena (1106-1138 A.D.), who raised Nadia to the 
| status of a town, is said to have been a 
“gt Court of Lakgmana great hero, whose prime minister was Hala- 
3 | yudha, the renowned author of Brahmana- 
| sarvasva, Smrti-sarvasva, Mimámsá-sarvasva, and Nyaya-sarvasva. 
a The court of Laksmana Sena was also adorned by Paésupati, 
the eldest brother of Halàyudha, who wrote a treatise on Hindu 
ceremonials called Pasupati-paddhati ; Sülapàni, the reputed author 
of Smrti-viveka, Jayadeva, a native of Kendubilva, Birbhum and 
the well-known author of Gitagovinda ; Dhoyi, the author of Pavana- 
dita; and Umàpati, the poet who made “ language to sprout into 
um e foliage "'—all these flourished in the court of Laksmana 
na. 

Though Laksmana Sena resided in Nadia, he greatly embellished 

the city of Gauda, which was the capital 

—— IQ Meu by of Bengal at that time and was called Lak- 
smanavati or Lakhnauti after his name, 

Laksmana Sena was succeeded by Madhava Sena (1138-39) 
KeSava Sena (1139) and Laksmaneya Sena alias ASoka Sena (1139- 
1205 A.D.) The last king named Laksmaneya, designated by 
Mahomedan writers as Laksmaniya, was overthrown by Maham- 
mad Bakhtiar Khiliji and was forced to run away to Vikrama- 
pura in Eastern Bengal about 1197 A.D. Bakhtiar Khiliji who 
marched with his troops from Behar to Nadia, plundered the 
latter town, and placing a Kazi there to look after its internal 
administration, himself proceeded to Gauda which he conquered. 
Subduing Gauda he chose it as the capital of whole Bengal 
which he ruled up to 1200 A.D. The Mahomedans ruled Bengal 
from 1198 to 1757 A.D., when the battle of Plassey took place and 

the country came into the possession of the British, 

During the Mahomedan rule from 1198 to 1757 A, Nadia 
— LEN became the greatest centre of Hindu learn- 
SUME XEM ni- ing in Bengal. In the 15th century A.D. 
the nucleus of a university was formed 

here. It is not known how much aid was directly given by the 
Mahomedan rulers towards the formation of this university, but it 
cannot be denied that their having expelled the Buddhists from every 
corner of Bengal and having stood as safeguards against all for- 


— — — — 








— — — — 


eS g ENCORE tho are army of Laksamapņpa Sena, His son, 
D&«a, who wrote a book named Smujdukti-karn&ámrte in 1209 A.D., has 
na any of the learned men of bis time, 
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| eign invaders, *enabled the Brahmanas to lay the foundation of 
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this new university on strictly orthodox Hindu principles. 


M cis 3efore the rise of the Nadia University in Bengal there were 


. | * * ¿£ * . - . 
—— T two famous Universities in Behar, viz. the 
— —— epi Buddhist University of Vikramasilé and 
Mithila. CURL. the Brahmanic University of Mithila, Vik- 
rw or seem ramaśilā is said to have been burnt and 
destroyed by Bakhtiar Khiliji about 1198 A.D., when he marched 
rom Behar towards Nadia, while the glory of the University of 
Mithilà was extinguished by the energy of the rising scholars of 
Nadia. Mithila, which was a principal seat of Hindu learning in 
the 14th century A.D., was the resort of a large number of students 
who flocked there from all parts of India to study specially the 
Nyàya philosophy (Logic) Knowing her importance Mithila 
guarded with extreme care and even jealousy her own teachings and 
did not permit any student to take away from any tol' any logical 
book or even notes of the lectures delivered there, Students were 
allowed to go away only with their diplomas, This rule was a great 
obstacle to the study and teaching of Logic outside Mithila. This 
great inconvenience was at last removed by Raghunata Siromani 
of Nadia, as already related in his life. 
` Raghunatha Siromani of immortal memory founded in the 
T UM or Yosté ta University of Nadia a special Chair of Logic 
am ceder pe. which has since been occupied by the best 
XY ec bid and foremost logicians of Bengal. Ability 
^to write works of original merit did not alone constitute the sole 
and sufficient qualification of an occupant of the chair, but an 
exceptional dialectical skill was regarded to be the sine qua non for 
the candidate. Accordingly it was only those who in a large 
assembly of scholars could effectively silence their opponents in 
open debate, could with any chance of success lay a claim to the 
chair. The Nadia University has produced numerous logicians of 


A 


eminence since the time of Raghunātha Siromani, who was the 


— ——— ——  —  — — iiiw — —À — — — — — a 


1 A tol consists generally of a thatched chamber in 
class meet, and a collection of mud hovels round a qua j 
ents live in the simplest manner. Each student has his own hut, in which there ts 
scarcely any furniture excep? his brass water-pot and mat. f A student remains at 
the tol often for eight or ten years, according to whether he 13 studying law or logic. 
The Pandit does not always live at the tol, but comes every day on which study 
takes place, from an early hour till sunset. The huts are built and repaired at his 
expense. No fees are charged, and until recent years the Pandit even helped to 

ovide his pupils with food and clothing. He himself obtained the necessary 
unds by ants and by the presenta which his fame as a teacher ensured to 
him at religious ceremonies. The usual number of students in a rol is about 
twenty-five, though there may be more. These in most cases have no means ol 
subsistence. Tho teacher provides them with ahelter and free tuition, and food 
and clothea they obtain from him and also from «hopkeepers and landholders and 
by beggi t the chief festivals. 
— — ( ** Ancient Indian Education '" by Rev. F. E. Keay, p. 52.) 


which the Pandit and the 
drangle, in which the stud- 
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(5) Ša | 
(6) Sivanütha Vidyüvücaspai (1810 A.D.). 


This last mentioned gentleman was son of Sankara Tarkavagisa 
' and exhibited his dialectic skill in a debate with the famous 
Jagannátha Tarka-pancánana of Bansberia. He was succeeded by 
(7) Kasinatha Cid&imani (aboué 1820 A.D.). 
(8) Dandi (about 1830 A.D.). 
(9) Sriráma-Sirománi — (author of Padártha-tattva). 


(10) Madhava Tarka-siddhàánta (about 1850 A.D.) was origin- 

* ally a court Pandit of Naldànga, but subsequently came to settle at 

Nadia. He was the author of a commentary called Subodha on 
the Padairtha-tattva. He was succeeded by 

(11) Haramohan Cudàmani, author of Siamanya-laksana, 
who was a contemporary of Madhava Tarkasiddhanta and Pra- 
sanna Tarkaratna (1870 A.D.) Principal and founder of Paka-tol. 
About this time Golakanitha Nyvàyaratna (about 1854 A.D.) was 
a great logician. 

Pandit Harinàtha Tarka-siddhanta, who died in 1890 A.D. 
was alogician of high order, though not the senior logician. 
Subsequently Mahamahopadhyaya Bhuvanamohana  Vidyàáratna, 
Mahámahopádhyáya  Ràjakrsna Tarkapaficanana, Mahàmaho- 
padhyaya Jadunatha Sárvabhauma and Mahamahopadhyaya Kā- 
mikhyanitha Tarkavügisa became the senior logicians. * 

I happened to be present at the Council of debate, held at 

e^ Rajbati, Nadia, in which Mahamahopadhya- 
competition for the ya Rajakrsna Tarkapaficinana was de- 

of Ny&éya. + pota: 3 3 

clared the senior logician in 1894 A.D. The 

rival candidate was Jadunatha Sarvabhauma. The Maharaja 

of Nadia opened the debate in the presence 

of Pandits and Professors, which was to 

decide the fate of the two candidates. The questions to be 

debated were (1) '* Whether there is re-birth ! and (2) “ Whether 
Nirvana is possible!” 

Mahamahopadhyaya Jadunàtha Sarvabhauma, whose erudi- 
tion and energy were manifest to all and commanded the respect of 
every scholar, was first to take up the questions and lead the 
debate. He tackled the questions thoroughly and answered them 
from every possible point of view. But his exposition was of such 
an abstruse character that it was only the experts who could follow 


Keitisnacandra Ray. 
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him. Then came the turn of Mahimahopaddhyaya Rajakrs 
|». Tarkapaficanana, who took up the same questions and explained | 
= them fully, steadily and clearly. He elucidated each difficult J 
word and that so thoroughly and clearly that every point in the | 
argument was driven home to the audience. He then assailed the 
arguments put forward by his rival and thoroughly exposed his 
hasty exposition. Mahàmahopàdhyàya Rajakrsna, in recognition 
^ of his lucid exposition and convincing logic, was declared senior 
logician by the Council, 
— In Smrti there is a chair ' of the Saalo Smārta (Jurist), which 
| zs wasinaugurated by Raghunandana, the most 
pes o. m famous jurist of his dino. Raghunandana 
flourished in the sixteenth century A.D. His Jyotis-tattva was 
compiled in 1189 Saka or 1567 A.D. After him there flourished 
Srikrsna Sarvabhauma, Srikrsna Tarkalankara, Gopala Nyaya- 
lankira, Daitya BireSvara and Ramananda Vacaspati, Bire- 
$vara Nyüyapancanana, Krsnakanta Vidyavagisa, Laksmikanta + 
Nyàyabhüsana, Brajanatha Vidyaratna, Mathuranaitha Padaratna, 
Lalmohan Vidyavagisa, Sivanatha Vacaspati, Mahiamahopadhyaya 
Krsnanatha Nyayapancanana and Jogendranatha Smrtitirtha. 
"Tantrik studies flourished under Krshananda Agamvagisa and 
his followers. | 
A chair of astronomy was established in Nadia a long time 
Chat oncom. ago. As late as 1718 A.D. there was born 
in Gargya gotra an astronomer named” 
Ramarudra Vidyanidhi who was the author of Jyotisa-sara-sangraha 
and Court-Pandit of Paficakota. From the time of Maharaj 
Krsnacandra Roy, Riamarudra Vidyànidhi, who is related by 
blood with the compiler of this work, was also a Court-Pandit co 
the Raj-family of Krishnagar. He and his successors, Ramakrsna 
Vidyamani, Prananaitha Vidyabharana, Ramajaya Siromani, Sri- 
dāma Vidyabhusana, Tarinicharana Vidyavagisa, Durgadasa Vidya- 
ratna and Pandit Bisvambhara Jyotisarnava successively held the 
chair of senior astronomer in Nadia. Almanacs were prepared by 
them, which were supplied to the Nawab’s Court in Murshidabad as 
well as to the Kast India Company, the Supreme Court, the High 
Court, the Bengal Government, ete. Pandit Visvesvara Jyotisarna- 
va, the brother of the compiler of this work, was the last senior 
astronomer, who supplied almanacs to the High Court, ete. The 
Navadvipa Panjika under the imprimatur of Nava-dvipadhipate- 
ranujfiaya is accepted by all the landholders of Bengal. 
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st oc ipant of the Chair of — * During recent 
owing were the senior logicians of Bengal :— 

lariráma Tarka-siddhanta (about 1730 A.D.). 
| Ramanáürü yana Ie suquspas (about 1760 A.D.). 

Buno Ráman&tha (probably 1770). 
I (D Krmmakanta Vidyavagisa (probably 1780 A.D.). 

a Tarkavagisa (about 1800 A.D ). 

te Sivanatha Vidyavacaspai (1810 A.D.). 


This last mentioned gentleman was son of Sankara Tarkavagisa 
- and exhibited his dialectic skill in a debate with the famous 
Jagannütha Tarka-paficànana of Bansberia. He was succeeded by 
(7) Kasinatha Cüd&mani (abou& 1820 A.D.). 
(8) Dandi (about 1830 A.D .). 
(9) Srirama-Siromani — (author of Padürtha-tattva). 


(10) Madhava 'Tarka-siddhaànta (about 1850 A.D.) was origin- 

* ally a court Pandit of Naldanga, but subsequently came to settle at 

Nadia. He was the author of a commentary called Subodhà on 
the Padartha-tattva. He was succeeded by 

(11) Haramohan Cudàmani, author of  Sümànya-laksana, 
who was a contemporary of Madhava Tarkasiddhanta and Pra- 
sanna Tarkaratna (1870 A.D.) Principal and founder of Paka-tol. 
About this time Golakanaitha Nyayaratna (about 1854 A.D.) was 
a great logician. 

Pandit Harinatha Tarka-siddhanta, who died in 1890 A.D. 
was alogician of high order, though not the senior logician. 
Subsequently Mahàmahopadhyaya Bhuvanamohana  Vidyàratna, 
VMahamahopadhyaya  Ráajakrsna Tarkapancanana, Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Jadunatha Sarvabhauma and Mahamahopadhyaya Ka- 
mikhyanatha Tarkavagisa became the senior logicians. * 

I happened to be present at the Council of debate, held at 

Bap Rajbati, Nadia, in which Mahamahopadhya- 
Chats of tours. for the ya Rajakrsna Tarkapañcānana was de- 
clared the senior logician in 1894 A.D. The 
rival candidate was Jadunüaátha Sarvabhauma. The Maharaja 
of Nadia opened the debate in the presence 
of Pandits and Professors, which was to 
decide the fate of the two candidates. The questions to be 
debated were (1) ** Whether there is re-birth ! and (2) ** Whether 
Nirvana is possible! "' 
ahopàdhyàya Jadunatha Sirvabhauma, whose erudi- 
tion and energy were manifest to all and commanded the respect of 
every scholar, was first to take up the questions and lead the 
debate. He tackled the questions thoroughly and answered them 
from every possible point of view. But his exposition was of such 
= abstruse character that it was only the experts who could follow 
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him. Then came the turn of Mahimahopadhyaya Rajakrsna 
Tarkapaficinana, who took up the same questions and explained ` ^" 
them fully, steadily and clearly. He elucidated each difficult 
word and that so thoroughly and clearly that every point in the ` 
argument was driven home to the audience. He then assailed the 
arguments put forward by his rival and thoroughly exposed his ` 
hasty exposition. Mahamahopadhyaya Rajakrsna, in recognition — 
^ of his lucid exposition and convincing logic, was declared senior 
logician by the Council. 
— In Smrti there is a chair’ of the Senior Smarta (Jurist), which 
i vi wasinaugurated by Raghunandana, the most 
Saray co eode famous jurist of his — Raghunandana 
flourished in the sixteenth century A.D. His Jyotis-tattva was 
compiled in 1489 Saka or 1567 A.D. After him there flourished 
Srikrsna Sarvabhauma, Srikrsna Tarkalankara, Gopala Nyaya- 
lankara, Daitya BireSvara and Ramananda Vacaspati, Bire- 
&vara Nyàyaparncanana, Krsnakanta Vidyavagisa, Laksmikánta =» 
Nyàyabhüsana, Brajanatha Vidyaratna, Mathuranatha Padaratna, 
Làlmohan Vidyavagisa, Sivanatha Vacaspati, Mahamahopadhyaya 
Krsnanatha Nyàyapancanana and Jogendranatha Smrtitirtha. 
Tantrik studies flourished under Krsnananda Agamvāgīśa and 
his followers. 
A chair of astronomy was established in Nadia a long time 
| ago. As late as1718 A.D. there was born 
in Gargya gotra an astronomer named" 
Ramarudra Vidyanidhi who was the author of J yotisa-sira-sangraha 
and Court-Pandit of Pancakota. From the time of Mahara) 
Krsnacandra Roy, Ramarudra Vidyanidhi, who is related by 
blood with the compiler of this work, was also a Court-Pandit ¿o 
the Raj-family of Krishnagar. He and his successors, Ramakrsna 
Vidyàmani, Prananatha Vidyabharana, Ramajaya Siromani, Sri- 
dāma Vidyabhusana, Tarinicharana V idyavagisa, Durgadisa Vidya- 
ratna and Pandit Bisvambhara J yotisarnava successively held the 
chair of senior astronomer in Nadia. Almanacs were prepared by 
them, which were supplied to the Nawab’s Court in Murshidabad as 
well as to the East India Company, the Supreme Court, the High 
Court, the Bengal Government, etc, Pandit Visvesvara J yotisarna- 
va, the brother of the compiler of this work, was the last senior 
astronomer, who supplied almanacs to the High Court, etc, The 
Navadvipa Panjikà under the imprimatur of Nava-dvipadhipate- 
ranujünayà is accepted by all the landholders of Bengal. 


Chair of Astronomy. 
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APPENDIX H. 
THE TASHI LAMA'S VISIT TO INDIA. 


During the year 1905, His Holiness the Tashi Lama, ac- 
E = ..  eepted the invitation of the Government 
oo Lama and his of India to be present at the reception to be 
KER held by their Royal Highnesses, the Prince 
and Princess of Wales. With full staff His Holiness left Shigatse 
for India early in November (8th Nov.). The Government of 
India made ample provision for the reception and escort of the 
party. Accordingly Captain W. F. O'Connor, C.I.E., British 
Trade Agent, Gyantse (Tibet), Captain R. Steen, I.M.S., Medical 
Officer, Gyantse, Maharaj Kumar Sidkyong Tulku, C.I.E. of Sikkim, 
Professor Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana of the Presidency College, 
were deputed by the Government of India to receive the party. 

In addition to this about sixty Lamas and laymen accompanied 
the party. From Shigatse to Darjeeling, the Tashi Lama travelled 
by easy stages halting at various stations. At Gangtok His 
Holiness and his followers were the guests of the Maharaja of 
Sikkim who placed his palace at their disposal. The party then 
started for Darjeeling. Great was the excitement when the party 


"arrived there about afternoon on Wednesday, the 29th November, 


1905. Crowds went out to meet him. At Jalapahar and Ghoom, 
the Bhutias prostrated themselves as he passed, touching his gar- 
ments and even his baggage to receive a blessing. Special arrange- 
ments were made at the Drumdruid Hotel, and His Holiness was 
received with a Tibetan salutation. The party started for Kur- 
seong by a special train and a special trolly conveyed His Holi- 
ness to Siliguri where he was joined by Professor Satis Chandra 
Vidyabhusana. At Siliguri, all round the camp lay camps of 


devout Bhutias, who, clad in their motley dress, had ridden in- 


for miles to pay their respects to the Lama, His Holiness and 
suite arrived at Rawalpindi on the 7th December at 2-30 p.m. and 
on the same day His Holiness had an audience with His Royal 
Highness the Prince and Princess of Wales. On the 10th 
December, 9-30 a.m, His Holiness left for Taxila, called in Tibetan 
Do-Jog, about 26 miles north of Rawalpindi, whence he started for 
Agra, which place he reached on llth December. About five 
days after, 16th December, the party arrived at Benares where he 
was accommodated in tbe Hotel de Paris. On the same day the 
Lama visited the Buddhist ruins of Sarnath about 4 miles north 
Tashi I PEN ac cof Benares. Here, on the 18th December, 
So agai = Captain O'Conhor accompanied by Professor 
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VISIT OF THE TASHI LAMA. ; H^ 

u | 
Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana and the tutor of the Lama went to -/ 
the Government College to make a preliminary examination of the 
Brahminic Sanskrit manuscripts, copies of which had already been 
translated into Tibetan at various dates between 629 A.D. and 
1400 A.D. At 4 r.. the Tashi Lama, together with his minister 
and the Maharaj Kumar of Sikkim, visited the College and examined 
the various Sanskrit manuscripts. The party started for Buddha 

* Gaya where His Holiness was a guest of the Mahant. On the 20th 
December Captain O'Connor, accompanied by Professor Satis 
Chandra Vidyabhusana and others, made a preliminary inspection 
of the sacred sites in Buddha Gaya. The Tashi Lama offered his 
worsl to the Bodhi tree and the image of Buddha on the 21st 
Dece r, one of the most auspicious da ys according to the Tibetan 
calendar. On entering the sacred shrine His Holiness bowed down 
before the great image and sat down himself. An hour after His 
Holiness came out of the temple and changed his dress for a 
yellow one and sat in meditation in the vaijrasana under the 
Bodhi tree for about three hours from 9 4 M. to 12 A.M., while his 
numerous devotees stood round him in deep silence. At noon the 
Lama opened his eyes and received ovations and gifts from 
his followers. 

The Tashi Lama left Buddha Gaya at 10 P.M. on the 25th 
December and reached Calcutta by a special train on the 26th 
at 7-30 am. He was greeted by a salute of 17 guns and was 
received by the Aide-de-Camp of the Viceroy. His Holiness was 
accommodated at Hastings House and was a guest of the 
Government of India. On the 2nd January His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales received a state visit from the Tashi Lama. 
His Highness appeared before the heir-apparent of the Imperial 
throne of Great Britain in all the dignity of his high place and made 
offerings to His Royal Highness, From the 5th to the lith January, 
His Holiness attended the garden party at the Government House, 
witnessed illuminations and was greatly delighted with all he saw. 
His Holiness also received their Roval Highnesses when they paid 
their return visit. On che 11 th January, His Holiness left Caléutta, 
and, on the eve of his departure, in appreciation of the great 
assistance rendered by Professor Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, 
presented to him the Khatag or complimentary silken scarf. The 
departure was public and was honoured by 17 guns. 

Captain O'Connor accompanied His Holiness up to Siligari 
and Lieutenant Bailey accompanied the 
Lama al! the way up to Shigatse. On the 
wav back His Holiness was hospitably received at Chumbi The 
party reached Gyantse on the 3rd Februar: 









Tashi Lama's departure. 
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APPENDIX I. 


REMINISCENCES OF A VISIT TO LABRANG, PAMIYANG- 
CHI AND PADANGI. 


Having being associated wisa cr Sarat Chandra 
Das, C.I.E., in e compilation of the 


qua — Tibetan Dictionary, I heard of the fame of 
Labrang and Pamiyangchi as two old monasteries. 

About 1907 I learnt that there were two block prints of the 
Bstan h-gyur and Bka h-gyur at Labrang and Pamiyangehi and I 
undertook my journey there with the express purpose of examin- 
ing the manuscripts and endeavouring to extend the knowledge of 
Sanskrit through the study of the Tibetan. 

I started with credentials, from Mr. (afterwards Sir) A. 
Earle, Director of Public Instruction, Ben- 
gal, and Mr. C. H. Bompas, I.C.S., Deputy 
Commissioner of Darjeeling. On the 31st May, 1907, L left Darjee- 
ling at 10 am. At the time of my departure from my residence 
at Darjeeling Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Das came to see me, 
offering me a dozen of oranges and a lantern, He said, '' Accept 
these as a traveller's humble gifts.” I received them with delight 
and found them very useful on the way. 

Riding a distance of about 22 miles I arrived in the evening 
at the Teesta Bridge. This is a very important frontier station 
between Tibet, Sikkim, and India, and through it the British 
mission passed to Lhasa in 1903-04. There is a magnificent 
bridge over the river Teesta and there is a small bazar where 
edibles are procurable I was welcomed here by the Deputy Forest 
Ranger, who accommodated me in the upper flat of a new building 
erected by a Marwari trader in the centre of the bazar. Within 
a mile of the bazar there is a Triveni junction, where the 
F.angeet and another river flow into the Teesta. Nepalese and other 
hillmen attach great sanctity to these junctions, where they 

wash themselves every year at Pous Sankranti (about the middle 

of January). On this occasion they sacrifice goats and sheep and 

hold a fair which continues for three days. Teesta Bridge is a very 
charming place surrounded by hills and dales. 

In the morning of Ist June, I left the Teesta Bridge Valley 

Rung-Po and following up the course of the river 

' Teesta, by the Tibetan trade route, | 

arrived in the evening at the Rung-Po VaMey. It is fifteen miles to 

the north of Teesta Bridge and is situated on the river Rung-Po, 


Teesta Bridge. 


on which there is an artistic drawbridge. The source of the river, 
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according to local information, lies on a snow-covered lake at 


Phari. The Rung-Po Valley commands a very conspicuous posi- 


tion in Sikkim on the way to the territory of the Grand Lama. 
The musical rippling of the river and the artless beauty of the 
hills surrounding the valley are imposing and impressive. The 
grandeur of the-landscape, specially in the evening, can better be 


_imagined than described 


There are very ^ Con habitations here, still there is a 
bazar where rice, dal, ghee and even potatoes are available. 
Besides, there are a post office, a telegraph office, a medical 
hospital, a police station and an excise patrol and a magnificent 
—* Bungalow—all testifying to the great importance of the 
place. | 

In the morning of 2nd June I left Rung-Po Valley for Gang- 

Gangtok tok. The river Rung-Po falls into the 

i Teesta at a place called Bhotang which is 

about a mile down the Rung-Po Valley. Again following up the 
course of the river Teesta, I arrived at a place called Singdom which 
is 7 miles up the Rung-Po Valley. Here there is a magnificent 
bridge over a small river which flowing from upper Sikkim, 
empties itself into the Teesta. Bidding farewell to my old í riend 
—the Tees I pursued this new river which took me to a place 


“called Khola Bridge, 12 miles north of Rung-Po Valley. This 


place derives its name from the beautiful bridge which is supported 
by a spring. Crossing this and several other bridges and passing 
through hills and dales, I arrived in the evening at Gangtok, 27 miles 
north of Rung-Po Valley. It is the present capital of Sikkim, 
situated on the peak of a hill girt by two rivers on its sides. 
There is a good road from Gangtok. The good-natured Maharaja 
of Sikkim and the intelligent Maharani are both very much inter- 
ested in Buddhism and showed me the kindest consideration, 

Mr. J. C. White, C.I.E., Political Resident of Sikkim, to 
whom I was already known in connection with the Tashi Lama's 
pilgrimage in India, received me very kindly and gave me letters 
of introduction to the Lamas at Labrang and Phodang, a copy oi 
it is given below :— 


R'A | 
~] AQNEENH BTA NSTAN| grag 
ARANATTY) gara ger Farah sra gf FAST a < 
EUR SS 


aR args RS AT PITS AAAS s 
Baar gas aay Sry ara AAS AY BY ANAT SANS AY 





Wana Samp, 
Political Resident of Sikkim. 


To . 
The Council of Monk», 
Labrang. 
Communication : x 
lion Sub Sasi ib Chandra Vidyabhusana is i to Labrang to see and 
examine Pugtan-b-gyur, bow much of it is there. For that purpose the Lamas 
met jot him read the Puthm Moreover whatever assistance be wants must be 
given. In this direction keep your heart—I request. 
Fire sheep year, fourth month, date 25th, from Gangtok Kuthi sent letter from 
Wana Saure, 
Political Resident, Sikkim, 
1907 









(Bn.) G. J. Wire, l 
Political Oficer. 
Gangtok, 4th June, 1007. 


A similar letter was written to the Phodang Lama s monas- 

tery. " 
I got this letter at about 2 r.m. and started in the company 
x of my attendants towards Labrang. The 
POM ar em weather that day was extremely foul and 
some inhabitants of Sikkim advised us not to set out that after- 
noon. But as the time at our disposal was rather short, and 
we could ill afford to lose even a single day, we felt constrained 
to start that very afternoon, even in the face of the stormy wea- 
ther. We had not gone far when the sky began to pour forth in 
x i . ins of the horse in one hand and the 
to brave the elemental frowns as 








we rode on but 
last the dark- 
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all around, We saw one or two lights on the way but we could 
never reach them, they seemed ever so far off and twinkled more 

| -the-wisp t last at about 11 we saw the unmistakable 
lamp, coming out from a humble yes s The Lama, 
guide and interpreter, knocked at the door, but the 
inmate would not open the door easily. '' Are these ghosts or 
that come to me at.so late an hour in the night? " 
the first murmur that reached oar cars, and we came to know 
it was a woman that spoke. We had no breath to argue with 
and implored, and to our relief the door flew open 
was preparing barley flour then. She received us 
hospitably and gave us plenty of milk she had kept reserved 
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I drank ———— of milk and felt somewhat refreshed. 
lied us wi 
ich the soft portions had been carefully scooped out. 
bamboos contained enough water for us to cleanse Our 
and feet,etc. We learnt from her that her son was a Thapa 
that is, one who is dedicated to the service of the church, 
serves for six days in the week, and is aleo allowed to 
keep his confiection with his home to which he is allowed to return 
on the seventh day. Next morning we were going to take leave 
of her when she insisted on my divining some future truth with 
to her son. The inhabitants of the place have no other 
tion of a scholar than as an astrologer and a physician 
Learning that | was a scholar, she had inferred that $p«o facto ! 
knew divination and prossed me with importanity to let her know 
whether her son was to be blessed with a child or not | found 
myself in a queer position, I looked at the palm of her hands and 
said : “Your object will be fultithed by the grace o! Roddha whom 
you will adore with devotion for two years.” 

Then we took leave of her and arrived in the morning of th 
4th at the Labrang Monastery. Subsequently | visited Phodang. 
which is only one mile from Labranz 

Labrang, which is 77 miles north of Darjeeling, :s 81 mtd on 

a beautiful hill overlooking the «now y rangi 
Labrang and Phodang. of Kbangrı. There is an old monaster I» 
lo ing to ihe oldest religious aect ef Tibet, mam d N ying-ma-pa 
or e unreformed sect. It contains image. í Buddha, B:xihisat 
vas and saints, and a very large collection ot the Tibetan Buddhist 
manuscripts and block prints including the encyclopeedias of the 


oan, co the Tangywr. 
i^ nearly a mile below Labrang Here, too, there is 


an old monastery (which is being reconstructed) belonging to the 
Karma-pa sect of Tibet. This monastery is said to have been 
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* * -pa monasteries in Sikkim. In the Phodang monastery 

. too there are numerous images and books, but the Tangyur is not 

| to be found here. It is surprising to find that the veneration 

"T rie here by Lamas to Buddha is not so great as that shown to 

n Karma-pa, the founder of the sect. Karma-pa's image adorns the 

very centre of the sanctuary, while on his left side is the 

image of the Indian saint Pe-ma-jungne (called in Sanskrit Padma- 

sambhava) who founded Lamaism in Tibet about 747 A, DECEO 

his left is the image of Sākya-Thub-pa or Buddha, who preached 

the doctrine of Nirvana nearly 2,400 years ago. There are images 

of such saints as Srid-du-rim-po- -che, Chong-kha-pa, Gye-chag-rim- 
po-che and others. 

I examined a considerable portion of the manuscripts and block 
prints at Labrang where the Lamas gave me all possible help in 
the matter. I could not stay there for more than a week because 
the provisions I carried from Darjeeling and Gangtok were all 
exhausted. At Phodangand Labrang very few edibles areavailable, 
even rice, salt and oil are not obtainable there. The people pass 
their days round their blazing hearth and depend entirely upon 
fsam-pa or flour from the parched barley. A dish of bamboo 
offshoot being regarded as a great delicacy. Their only luxury 
is tea unmixed with milk or sugar. The Marwaris, whom one 
ean see in almost every hill or wood where there are three or 
four householders or coolies, have totally failed in their enterprise 
here. I heard that a Marwari retail-dealer had once set up a 
small shop here, but finding demand of no kind had to break 
it u 

Both Phodang and Labrang are solitary places almost aban- 
doned by men. On the way from Gangtok to Labrang—a distance 
of thirteen miles—1 found no human habitation and came across 
only three cowherds who had come from distant villages to graze 
their cattle. Sikkim is very thinly populated. I asked an old man 
at Labrang why the road from Gangtok to that place was bad and 
there were no shops. The reply was: ‘‘ because no Englishman 
treads the path. "There are very few people here. Our only hope 
is that with the increase of population in the plains men might 
revert to the hills to make them comfortable.’ 

I passed a week at Phodang and Labrang very happily. I 
have never seen people more simple or more charitable than the 


Lamas there. 
. Sikhim was inhabited by Lepchas who were a mild pastoral 
/Bikhim Monaste UMP race without-any settled government. Bud- 


dhism was unknown in the country and the 
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only creed thac seems to have prevailed was Bon which was a 
kind of devil worship. Sikkim emerges into the ken of history in 
1641 A.D., when a man named Phun-tshog-nam-gyal, supposed to 
be of Tibetan origin, was, in fulfilment of a prophecy, made king 
by Lha-tsun-chen-po and two other learned priests who had come 
from Tibet to spread Lamaism. By efforts of the priests and 
their followers and patronage of the king and his successors Bud- 
dhism or rather Lamaism, was firmly established and became the 
state religion in Sikkim. People from Tibet, Bhutan, China, 
Mongolia and Nepal migrated to Sikkim and were mixed up with the 
Lepchas to give rise to a new,race called Bhuteas. They profess 
Lamaism and have built numerous monasteries, temples, chaityas. 
etc. The Tibetan term for a monastery is gompa, meaning 
solitary place or hermitage. There are 35 monasteries in Sikkim ik 
of which Sang-ngag-tsi-ling, Pamiangchi, Tashiding, Phodang and 
Labrang are the chief. These were visited by the writer of this 
both during his travels in Sikkim in June 1907 and October 1905, 
Sang-ngag tsi-ling, 47 miles west of Gantok and founded in 
1697 A.D., is a most democratic institution which is open to 
all classes of Tibetans, Lepchas, Limbus, ete., both male and 
female. It consists of several two-storeyed stone-buildings with 

a spacious quadrangle and the largest collection of curios and 
arts. Pamiangchi, facing the Kanchanjangha peaks and founded 
in L705 A.D., is an aristocratic institution whose gates are shut 
against women and which is supposed to be managed by celibate 
monks of pure Tibetan race. It has lately been reconstructed 
and consists of a grand three-storeyed stone building. Tashiding, 
situated on the confluence of the rivers Rathong and Rungeet, was 
founded in 1716 A.D. It is the holiest place resorted to by pil- 
grims from all quarters. Phodang, 1? miles north-east of Gangtok 
and facing the snow of Khangri, was founded in 1740 A.D. on 
the site once occupied by the fort of the Bhutanese invaders. 
Allits Head Lamas were disturbed by evil spirits that appeared 

in the shapes of scorpions, rock-snakes, etc., until one named Dum- 
chot totally destroyed them by his magic powers. The monastery 
has recently been rebuilt, and its Head Lama at the time of my 
visit was the late Maharaj Kumar of Sikkim, Sid-kayong-tul-ku. 
Labrang, 2 miles above Phodang, is a very secluded monastery 
founded by a pringe of Sikkim in 1844 A.D. All these monas- 
teries, built on the traditions of old Buddhist monasteries, stand 

on the tops of hills, and belong to the Nying-ma-pa or Redhat 
sect, with the exception of Phodang which belongs to the Karmapa 
sect. They contain a large collection of Tibetan manuscripts and 
xylographs, but the famous encyclopedia called the Tangyur is 
contained only in Labrang ang Pamiangchi. Almost every family 

in Sikhim is bound to spare at least one boy for devotion to the 
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APPENDIX J. 
REMINISCENCES OF A VISIT TO PAMIYANGOHI. 





During the Puja vacation of the year 1908, I received 
erica ia a letter of invitation from the Maharaja | 
—— ls of Sikkim. the and Maharani of Sikkim. His Highness the 
`T Be As Maharaja Sir Thu-tob-nam-gyal, K.C.I.E., 
of Sikkim was very anxious tó give me all comforts on the way to 
Pamiyangchi, and the Maharani, a daughter of the Prime Minister 
of Tibet, wrote to the authorities of the Pamiyangchi monastery 
on my behalf. I also received the following letter from Her 
Highness the Maharani of Sikkim enquiring the date on which I 
might start — 
Bhutia 5a Tel 
° Year, 4th month. 


GANGTOK, 
Hth June, 190, 
My DEAR PROFESSOR, 


Last year when you came up about this time to go through the 

Ten at Labrang, you told me that you were so much interested that you 
wo come up in this year to Famiangchi. Do you think that you willbe 
able to do so, and if you do about what time will it be? You must let me know 
srehand, as to when you intend coming up, =o that I may make some arrange- 
ments about making your journey and sojourn in Sikkim as easy ns we can. At 
present we are having copious rains here, but we are all in sound health. Trusting 
yon falso to be in perfect health. 


I remain, 
Yours truly. 
P PAN, 
MAHARANI. 
MAHAMAHOPFADHYAYA SATIS CHADRA VIDYABHUCSANA, M.3., 
Secy. to the Buddhist Shrine Kestoration Nocéetu, 


CALCUTTA 


The letter was very kind, and | ac once made up my mind 
to undertake a journey to Pamiyangchi. 
I started from Darjeeling on the 10th of 
October witha passport from Mr. Crawford, Deputy Commissioner, 
Darjeeling, and on first setting foot on the territory of the Maha- 
raja of Sikkim 1 was simply surprised to notice the extraordi- 
nary arrangements that had been made by the Maharaja to 
provide me with all possible necessaries and comforts on the 
way. The royal mandate had gone forth to furnish us with all 
possible help and at every stage of our halt, we found numbers 
of men waiting for us with yarious articles ol provision and fuel— 
all much too great for us to carry. Rice, dal, oranges, fruits, vege- 


Reception on the way. 
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a quantity of our own. 
When I reached the monastery I was wonder-struck at the 
Pamivanschi Monastery, Majestic and imposing sight which was pre- 
A t | “` sented from the lofty heights of the peak of 
Pamiyangchi which commands an excellent prospect of the pic- 
turesque and snowy peaks of Kanchanjangha from which silver- 
white liquid streams seem to be perpetually running out. On 
entering the monastery I introduced myself to the monks and 
presented before them the following letter of introduction, which 
had been sent to me by the Maharaja of Sikkim before I started 


from Calcutta :— 


(TRANSLATION.) 
To 


Tee IwcoxrARABLE SCHOOL or Precious MONKS. 

Communication : 

' From Calcutta, India, a Sanskrit Pandit named Satis Chandra Acharyys 
Vidyabhusana goes to have access to Bs-tan-h-gyur. He being of a different king- 
dom, provide him with a good residence. Whatever necessary objects the Babu 
himself wanta, be that done in a worthy way. Whatever may benefit and assist him 


that should be immedintely rendered. This is very important, Bear this in mind, 
I beseech vou, 


From Gangtok Palace, Earth-Ape Year, month 8, date 8. 


The monks received me welland gave me a ready access to 
the Bs-tan-h-gyur Block Prints. They offered me a seat there for 
the night. But this I thankfully declined and put up in the 
Dak Bungalow. I stayed at Pamiyangchi for eight days during 
which time I had every opportunity and facility for making a 
searching examination of and for studying of the Bs-tan-h-gyur. 
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pop APPENDIX K. 
JOURNEY TO CEYLON. 


The Government of Bengal in accordance with the advice 
| of the Hon. Justice Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, 
Experience in Ceylon- Vice-Chancellor, and Dr. G. Thibaut, C.LE . 
having deputed me to prosecute studies in Pali and Buddhism for 
six months in Ceylon, I started for the island on the 20th June. 
1909, Starting at 6 p.m., 20th June, I arrived at Colombo on the 
25th June via Madras and Tuticorin. I passed six months in 
Ceylon making researches in the Pali language, under the guid- 
ance of Venerable Sri Sumungala Mahathero, High Priest of 
western Ceylon, and Prof. Venerable Nanisar and Deva Mitta helped 
in my research work. Sir P. Arunachalam, Member, Executive 
Council, Ceylon, kindly helped me with various books and informa- 
tion. I also derived much help from Rev. Anagarika Dharmapala, 
Secretary, Maha Bodhi Society. Onthe 25th November, I started 
back for Benares via Colombo, Pamban, Madura, Trichinopoly, 
Chidambaram, Madras and Calcutta, arriving on the 11th Decem- 
ber, at 10 A.M. In Ceylon I visited, on the 27th October, the Bud- 
dhist monasteries and remains at Galle, Dodondwa and To-to- 
zo-mo, and on lst-7th July Anuradhapur, Mihintale Hill and 
Kandy, ete. 
I received addresses from all the important monasteries 
| including the To-to-go-mo (Tirthagrima), in 
ee. which the Bülkkus observed that for more 
than 450 years after the demise of Rámacandra Kavibharati, no 
learned Pandit had come from Indig. Tirthagraima is a chosen spot 
of nature. On one side rolls the Timitless ocean and on the other 
side rise the eternal hills and in front is spread a charming lake. 
The stone-walls of the monastery I found still standing at the 
time of my visit eleven Years ago, though in ruins. But a new 
monastery has been erected in the midst of a grove of areca-nuts 
and cocoanuts and flowers innumerable, and here the monks resi. 
dent therein honoured me with an address of welcome and 
asked me with a simplicity most befitting to monks, whether I, 
Satis Chandra, a Bengali Brahmin, was a relation to Ramacandra 
—*0 n was the memory of the Kavibhárati in their minds. 
The Venerable Sumungala Mahathero convened on the day pre- 
| vious to my departure a grand meeting in 
which most of ¿the learned gentlemen of 
I first addressed the meeting in Knglish 
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= rated. At Tuticorin I stayed at a Dharam- 








consisting of long rows of rooms. The 


building covers à wide space and can accommodate over a thou- 


3 


thre 


people, Any stranger would find food and lodging there for 
days. Its doors remain open to all, night and day, and no 


question is asked of any one who enters its precincts. We were 


offered food and shelter when we went there. But, as we had 
enough provisions with ourselves, we would take no articles from 
them but merely sought shelter for the night. One elderly super- 
visor of the Dharamsala happening to find me a foreigner there 
was curiously speculating with a countryman of his as to where I 
lived. whither I was going and with what object. Wishing to 


satisfy his curiosity, I told him that I was an inhabitant of 


Calcutta and was going to Ceylon to learn Pali. He seemed to 


take my statement with a good big grain of salt and turned to his 


companion and spoke to him in Tamil, which I partly understood 
‘Surely this is a good story-teller! No doubt he is a trader and 
is going to Ceylon for commercial purposes, but look you how he 
fables! Calcutta is the centre of learning and this man says he 
comes all the way from there to Ceylon of all places! ~ This con- 
versation evidently shows how poor an opinion common people 
themselves have about Ceylon being a seat of learning, although 


"scholars from Siam, Burma, Bombay, Calcutta and even Europe 


go there for the study of Pali and Buddhism. 
Another of my reminiscences: with regard to Ceylon is put 
How I lost my way and down in detail, as the incident made a rather 
a strange Bengali song deep impression on my mind then. One 
saved me. evening [ was taking my usual walk in the 
Victoria Park, which is surrounded on three of its sides by the sea 
This is perhaps the most picturesque spot in all Ceylon, and is 
resorted to by all lovers of nature. Whilst taking my rounds 
amongst the beautiful pathways and groves of the park, the strik- 
ing loveliness and singular attraction of this most wonderful work 
of nature, threw me in a fanciful reverie, and for a time I was lost 
to the world. When I came to myself, I realised that the park 
was almost deserted and I was the solitary figure present there. It 
was about 8-30 p.m. and | thought it expedient to return to my 
residence at once. But this I could hardlv do. Having tra velled 
through many pathways and groves I had completely lost sight 
of my direction and found myself in a labyrinth as it were. I then 
wanted to go near the sea, but the sea seemed to be on every 
side of me. I walked for 2° time towards one direction and then 
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re! ‘Impatient and restless, I was getting excited and fright- 
. ened when the short snatch of a popular Bengalee love-song 

J reached my ears. I had been for one month in Ceylon and had 
. not; come across a single Bengalee. Hence I was beside myself 
E ‘with astonishment on catching the notes of the song there. The 
. loneliness of the place, the helplessness of my position and the 
| . quaintness of the voice, heightened my sense of horror and 
astonishment and put me in mind of sirens about whom I had 
read many a tale describing how they beguile and seduce innocent 
victims. My hair stood on end as soon as I could see the 
singer, who seemed to be approaching towards me, | felt myselt 
trembling, but I was not so thoroughly unnerved as not to make- 
bold to ask him who he was. Somewhat to my surprise and 
relief, he answered me, much in the same way as a human 
being would do, that he was a native of Malabar and a sailor bv 
profession. Then my fear of sirens vanished and I learnt on 
further enquiry that he had been to France, England, Japan, 
Germany, Sweden, Belgium, Calcutta, and other places and had 
picked up a smattering and speaking knowledge of the language of 
every country he had visited. While he was in Calcutta, he used 
to stay at Mechuabazar and had learnt there the love-song ot 
Radha and Krsna, which he liked very much and used to sing 
whenever he was alone. The romantic grandeur of the picturesque 
park had let loose his sentiments and he was singing loudly 
this favourite song of his. At my request he showed me the way 
out of the park to the stand for carriages. Hardly any was avail- 
able at this late hour of the night. Still I managed to secure 
one and reached home at about 10-30. 
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—HINSWISIPQWISCIMI -- 376 (ftn. 4) 
—Suraru urermreuutwan 376 (ftn. 5) 


Tatt vacintémani— 


famafun 407 (ftn. 
— ufoungu aru qara 507 (ftn. 
'Tattvacint&rmani-darpanam- — 
— ww fertur ar 485 (ftn. 
—wdtu wwe o oe 457 (ftn. 
— «fu "ururecsg 457 (ftn. 
— a wwxgvWitum ws 485 (ftn. 
— ⸗ 457 (ftn. 
Tattvacintamani-rahasya— 

an 407 (ftn. 

—'np vasa wwe] [ 
Tattvacintümani-tl k&— 
— f 456 (ftn. 
Tattvacint&manyAaloka— 
eta sari 455 (ftn. 


Tattvarthadhigama Sütra— 


—"wewrsrqwrarrermiwfw — 169 (fto. 








2) 


2) 


170 (ftm. ) 
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— awiuw weer ears 170 
(ftn. 2) 
— apdifuw: TAA freen mra 
arifa uri 168 (ftn. 3) 
— ifera we. 171 (ftn. 1) 
— ww w: BATS tapa rra TE . ELLE 
170 (ftn.) 
Tettvarthea tika— 
— w Tees >+ 182 (ftn. 2) 
Triloka Sra — 
— qnrw*w* 44 War. 159 (ftn. 1) 
Tri-sütri ( iaces Wasa 
—qeiseu"xpDW c 458 (ftn. 2) 
Udinam— | 
aia eeu: Gare UR 229 (ftn. 2) 
Upadesa m&lá tika— 
—frg: safes — ufa- 
fama faare 199 (ftn. 2) 
Upadesa mālā visosa — 
— iu m e faza: 206 (ftn. 4) 
Upadesa maAl& vrtti— 
— Prem aici: paw — 212 (ftn. 1) 
U pfisak&dhyayana— 
— qure emm fama 





uper a 183 (ftn. 2) 


— — — — — 


Uttaridhbyayana brhadvrtti— 
107 (ftm. 4) 


AARNA a uferfu: 


Vaisesika Sütra — 
wre feet ferae 
V ni&esika Sütropaskára— 
— urat tfai wont 
V dkyapadiya— 
—w aie um STR 
Visava datta— 

— — 
Vedanta Sütra— 
— wu frre aa TE 
VicSra süra prakarnrnn — 
— qw 4 q afie 


Visnu pur&na — 


edu a ue 
Caiga: aroma 
Vrhatsvayamblhü pur&os— 
Sarat wt = 


Yajfiiavalka Sarnhita— 
aa TR x 
— qeu: we wan: 
—grresgrae WIN 


609 


Page 


217» (ftn. 1) 


455 (ftn. 


I587 (ftn 


4) 


3) 


123 (ftn. 2) 


27 (ftn. 2) 


173 (ftn. 2) 


44 (ftn. 2) 


456 (ftn 
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' Page 
Akevala jüüna (defective know- 
ledge) * AP. 161 (ftn. 5*) 
Akrtabhy8Bgama (gain of  un- 
merited action) A 99, 101 
Aksap&da daréana (the philo- 
sophy of AksapAda) .. 4 
Akhy&ti (non-manifestation) 134 
Agni (fire god) ve 19 
AnkRbhidhüna (distinctionary of 
numbers) * 16 (ftn. 1) 
Ajiva (soul-less) £z 168 
Aja-bh&ga (the unborn part) ae 2 
Ajfüüna (ignorance) .. 84, 269 
Anuloma X sarnbhüsA (congenial 
debate) .. * * 2u 
Anulomaitta (propitiating the 
authority) á 163 
Anuváda (re- aatia tsn) Ios? 
Atikrüntüveksana (retrospection) 25 
Aticchandas (a kind of metre) 15 
AtivyBpti (being too wide) 403 
Atita küla (mistimed) .. 35 
Atita vakya (irrelevant talk) 2604 
Atidega (extended application) 25 


Att&® (soul) 127 (ftn.) 
Atyantabhava (absolute negation) 
97 (ftn. 1), 189, 203, 394 


Acipsta (desert) 1437, 143 (ftn. 1)?, 144 
Adosodbhavana (allegation of an 
unmerited action) .. — Loo 
Adrikalpa (like a rock) 273 
Adharma (demerit)  .. 371, 385 
Adhika (saying too much) 84, 261, 269 
Adhikarana (subject) . 25 
Adhikarana (hypothetical aA) 59 
Adhikarana (cases for settlement) 2294 
Adhikarana (locus)  .. 415 
Adhikarana - samatha - Ais 
(rales for the settlement of cases) 230* | 


Page 
Adhikarana -siddhanta = (conclu- 
sion accepted hypothetically) .. 259 
Adhicca-«amuppannilka (fortuitous 
originists) a 090 


Adhystma vidy& (spiritual science) 1 


Adhvaryu (priest) I4 
Anadhyvavassva (uncertainty) 201 
Anadhwavasita or Anupasamhóra 
(non-tried ) : — ANE 
Ananubh&sana (silence) 84, 261, 269 
Ananvaya (unconnected) 179, 297, 314 
Ananuvojya (non-censurabl:») d 33 
Anügatüveksann (anticipation) 25 
Anñpanna (not guilty) . 223] 
Anürsa (non-saintly) -. ,. 3850 
Anitya (non-eterna!) 284 255+ 
Antya-xama (balancing the non- 
eternal) up a7 
Anindriva-nibandhana (not through 
gense- Organs) T "> aul 
Anirvacaniya-khyati (manifesta- 
tion of the undefinalle) Lj 
Aniácita (uncertain) HT 
Anugata dharma (common pre 
perty) 1032 
103 424 


Anugama (generalisation) 
‘balancing the non 
ws DNO 


Anutpatti-sama 


produced) 67, 


Anupalambha  (voidneae of the 


world) 
the) " 


Anupalabdh: | imperceptible) | 


$03,255, 281, 311. 332 t53., 3090 
Anupalabdhisama (balancing the 
non- perception) es tha 


Anupalabdhi-hetu (relation of nesa 


tion ) 
Anupalabhya pramans& s &djda (in- 

validity of non-perception) £14 
Anupasanhéri (non-exclusive) NI 
Anubhava (experience ) j49*, 30 
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pakhyati — manifes- 

































| PRP asa (ASen) ... — .. 28 ation) .. ae 139, 140 
EG n x  (inferer "Uus š Anysthäkhyāti | (invalid Know- 
o 82,38 50, 54, 130, 1625, 169, 1752, — | ledge) .. e as #008 | 
— duced , 201 , 209 (ftn. . 1). 215, 219, Anyathasiddhi (conditionality) 309 
— » 229, 310, 259, 264,265, 266, 1 (ftn. 1). 403 
— — 277, ‘280, 298, 348; 358, 359, Anyamata pariksà (examination 
* = 360, 3612, 3762, 383, 3872, 389, 390, of contemporaneous philosophi- 
—E 3032, 3944, 395. 30s, 40; 440 cal doctrines) “ue 49, 51, 47 
- Anumina khands (chapter on in- | Anyápoha (mutual non-existence) 184 
r. i ference) 5t ods es .. 419 | Sane - S— e 
| EE | ES. , rusa-pna i examination o 
A uoce — —— 327 | the soul which sees things beyond 
*8 * the range of senses) .. , 1 — 4274 
Anumán& bhasa (semblance of  AnyonySbhava or Any — 
inference) * s .. 298 | (mutual non-existence) 184, 304 
Anumiti (inferential knowledge) Anvaya (affirmation) si J 361 
384, 3897, 397, 419, 435, 510 1 Anvaya-vvatireki (affirmative-ne- 
Anumiti nirüpana (determination getive) .. a 130, 361 
of inferential knowledge) ^  .. 41% | Anvaye-vyatireki anumünn (affirin- 
Anumeya (inferred) .. .. 282 |  ative-negative inference) os 484 
Anuyoga (irterrogation) 33, 294 Anvaya-vyapti (affirmative insep- 
Anuyogi (a thing in a particular re- * rable connection) .. .s 301 
` lation to another) .. .. 400 | Anvayi udáharana (homogeneous 
Anuyogité (quality of being in a example) : .. 250 
particular rolation) . -> 403 | Anvayi iexclusively pa aP RAN 
Anuyojya SNR lal. * 53 x 130, 191, 562, 437 
Anuloma (regular form) .. 235 | Anvita-<akti-vadimata (opinion of 
Anubandbha (adjunct) . : 27 | those who hold the power of con- 
Anuviüdüdhikarana (à case in whisk | nected words) > 7 
one party accuses another party Anvitüábhidhüna-vüda (expression 
of the violation of a rule of good | of the connected) .. 00 147 
conduct) .. ov e 239 | Ap (water) "T .. 88932 
Anuvijjaka (judge or umpire) .. 23l* | Apakarsa-cama (balancing the de- 
Anuvyavasiiys (self-consciousness) | ficit; * ee 67. 201 
418, 445, 471, 472, 473 | Apadeza (specification) WS |e 
Anuvyavesiya vada (doctrine of Apara &tma (individual soul) OM cU 
self-consciousness) .. .- 418  Apavarga (exception) 25. 375, 382 
Anustubh (a kind of metre) .. 275 | Apavarge nirGpana (nature of 
Anek&ánta (uncertain) .. 25 emancipation) os ~» 307 
Anaikānta (erratio) .. . 438 Apasiddhinta (deviating from the 
x Amaikantika (uncertain) 178, 313, 365 | tenet)  .. F B4, 269 
i Antarvyapti (intrinsic inseparable v'i Aparthake (incoherent) 54, 117, 
— 177, 175, 202, 268 (ftn. 92) Jede CE our 
re dT REL. a Nz o merit 
m E Ju — —— v. (449 
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Page 

Apeksñ (iuter-relation) 117, 118 (ftn. 3) 
Apoha (negation of the opposite) 

1322, 143%, 146, 149, 276, 287, 339%, 345 


^ Apratipatti (not understanding an 


argument) 136 
Apratibh& (non-ingenuity) 54, 261, 269 


.. s. + 





Apratibhüna (non-ingenuit y) $23 ROT | 

Apradaréita vyatireka (fallacy of 
separation junshown ) .. 180 

Apradarsitanvaya (fallacy of con- 
nection unshown) .. 179, 315 


Apramá (error) 138, 389, 3957. 409%, 410 
Aprayojaka (inadmissible) 399 (ftn. 1)? 
Aprapta kala (inopportune) 65, 54 

261, 269 

Aprüpti sama (balancing the mu- 
tual absence) 07, 261, 268, 288 

Abüdhita vizayatvam (object of 
the sign not being incompatible) 378 

Abhüva (non-existence) 56, 95, 97, 

97 (itn. 1), 170, 1842, 203, 219, 
370, 386, 3897, 3035, 3045, 345, 
397, 402, 415 

Abhava vada — of non-exis- 
tence) — .. 

Abhinibodha or Mati (kunwisies 
of existing things acquired 
through the senses and the mind) 

161 (ftn. 5) 

Abhihitinvaya vada (connection 


416 


— — — —arm. 


of the expressed)  .. : 147 
Abhyanujüa (admission) S 35 | 
Abhyupagama (implied dogma) . 59 | 
Abhyupagama  siddhánta = (con 

clusion assumed ) 259 
Abhrünta (devoid of error) i 310 
Amüdha-vinaya (settlement for the 

insane) .- 4 230 
Ayukta (erroneous)  .. 359 
Ayogi-pratyaken Se peat percep- 

tion) T x .. 360 


Artha (object) 373, 375, 382 
Artha vüda (description) ae AQ 
Arthasya amaranam (recollection 

of a thing) ws . "444 


613 


Page 
Arthüntara (shifting the topic) 35, 
84, 269 
Arthüpatti (presumption) 25, 44, 
56, 95, 370, 387, 4352, 453 


ArthApatti sama (balancing the 
presumption) 67, 269, 259 
Arhat (one freed from all faults or 
obstructions) a 201 
Alaukika pratyaksa (transcenden- 
tal perception) 112 
Avagraha (distinguishing) 2 201, 201 
(ftn. 1) 
Avacchinna (determined) 404 
Avacchedaka (that which deter- 
mines) 4⁄4 
Avadhi (knowledge of poro be- 
yond the range of parc eption) 
161 (ftn. 5), 169 (itn. 1) 
Avadhi jüüna (limited knowledge) 20! 
Avayava (member of the syllogism) 
49, 51, 52, 60, 105, 203, 350, 3594, 
$775, 258*, 333, 497. 502*, 374, 
315. 381, 4304, 487 (ita. 1) 
Avayavin (whole) 105, 33K 


Avarnya sama (balancing the un- 


questionable) 67. 761, 258, 259 


Avnsarpani kála (period of involu- 


tion) 155 
Avüya (arriving at) 201 
Avijüntürtha (the unintelligible) 

$4, 261, 209 
Avidyà (ignorance) 371, 3843 
Avinübhüáva (pervasion) 15%, Sel, 
4704, 400, 501 
Avisa sare (balancinz the non: 


difference) 07, 205 
Avyatireki (unsepara tect) . 150 
Avyaya (indeelinable) llu (ftn. 1) 
Avyayi-bhiva (mde clinable com- 

pound) 452 
Avynpti (nom pervasive) aot 
AvyGpti (being too narrow ) 404 
Avyñptyabhidhñána (non-per* ñaw 

360 


example) 


E MES Ih th okitan. os 






(unproved) ` 


.. 1484 
Aévinikumiiras (the twin goda) .. IM 
Asat (absent) oe . 2845 
Asat khwáti (manifestation of the 
unreal) .. š. 2139 
Asatah sajjávate (offect springs up ! 
from nothing) eje .. 1440 
Asat pratipaksatvam (there being 
no counterbalancing sign) ... 3878 
Asamavayi kāranņna (non-material 
cause)  .. M 383, 300 
Assdhansangs  vacana (improper 
reason) .. c.. 1890 
Asitdhérana (not défi 204, 438 
Asiddha (unproved) I 78, 293, 313, 
438, 439? 
Asiddhi (absence of proof) .. «438 
Asu (breath, life) aa => 2 
Aham (ego) y^ . 245 
Ahamkira (ego) * 245 (ftn. 2): 
Ahetu (fallacy) s. 34, 51% 
Ahetu sama (balancing the non- 
reason) .. "2 67, 261, 268 
Akénksé (expectancy) 1 447 
Alk&nhksa vádah (expectancy)  .. 447 
Ak&éa (ether) 105, 219, 265 
Aksepa (refutation) .. — 4 
Akhyñta (verbal suffix) 7, 453 
Akhyvátaváda (doctrine of verbal 
suffix) - 453 


Agama (verbal RET ERT, 162, 170, 
189, 1927, 201, 203, 215, 219,221, 
259, 266, 264, 265, 358, 359, 360, 
3701, 370 (ftn. 1) 
Agamákhva pramána nirnaya (de- 
termination of the nature of va- 
lid knowledge derived from ver- 





Page 
2, 3. 278 
Atma-khyàti (manifestation of the 









soul) "y os 2a "A88 
Atma-vidy& (the science of soul) — 45 
Atma  sambandha (concerning 
one's self) e .c 264 
Atma (soul) 4, 5, 146, 204, 126*, 127 
(ftn.)*, 219?, 371?, 375?, 382, 356, 
3935, 394 
Adityas (a group of gods) —— 18 
Ade£a (substitution) .. 111 
Adheya Sakti (power of tho con- 
tent) T e» vc» 94 


Anviksiki (the science of logic) |, 
42, 38, 30, 407, 152 

Anviksiki vidy& (the science of 
logic) < . 40, 502 
Apattádhikarana iones in which a 
monk has actually transgressed 
an established rule of goo í con- 


duct) * £ .. 220 
Ápanno (guilty) oe 231 
Apta vákya (reliable assertion) 450 
Aptopadesa (reliable assertion) 27 , 

28, 51 
Abhiüsa (fallacy) .. 188, 192, 203 
Arya (reliable person). . -s1 86 
Aryas (the civilised) 107 
Arsa (saintly) TN a. 850 
Alambana (objects of thought) .. 322 
Alaya (ego) 245 (ftn. 2} 


Alaya vijüüna (the abiding cogni- 
tion, or ego) 146, 245 , 245 (ftn. 1) 
Asaünk& (questioning the validity 
of the instance) * 
Aí&anká pratisedba (meeting the 
question) s pore 107 
A&raya-hina ae PEER .. 309° 
A£rayüsiddha (unproved in respect 
of the abode) š š 363. 
Aérayaika deáüsiddha (unproved in 


Ep She pers cf Te aboce) 


167 


4310 


363 
.. 4471 
42 “168 
.. 233 





368, A311, 5035, 504* 
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Page . Page 
Aharana (complete example) 163, Cdaharanáübh&sa (fallacious exam- 
221 , 234 ple) * * .. 08 
à Aharans-taddesa (limited example) 163? Uddeéa (enunciation) .. 25, 53 
Ahnika (diurnal portion) .. 46 Uddhé&ra (citation)  .. sad am 
[taretara (mutually aggregative | Upadesa (instruction) " 5 
compound) = ES. , Upanava (application) 27, 32, 60, 
Itaretarabhava (mutual non-exist- | 119%, 119 (ftn. L), 120, 122, 176. 
ence) "s ws ae 203 191, 202, 203, 234, 236, 266, 310, 
Indra (lord of gods) .. .. 142 437*, 437 (ftn. 1), 501, 502, 510 
Indriya (senses) =. 11. 375, 382 | > a emir (qneecóto used as 
Indriva nibandhana (through | an example) .. 163 
sense-organs) ` es . 201 Upapatti sama ( — the de- 
Indriya pariksa (examination * |. monstration ) 67, 268 
the sense-organs)  .- .. 826 | Ups»mána —— 25, 50, 51. 
I:ta-vigháta-krtviruddha impieg | B4, 125, 162, 170, 221, 259, 265, 
contradiction) * 415 266, 268, 287, 359, 3842, 387%, 389, 
Isvara (God) * 122, 143, 155 | H | 3905, 39% 407, 443, 450 
Iévara pariksa ( sation of |, Upamaána-khan:da (section of com- 
God)  .. x 325 (ftn. ) | 4, poses 2e 
Iévara bhan (non-existence of pamiti —— nostis 
God) ^. * .. 380 | | | "Eo ac or 
c nasünam  (dnferenod oof Upanigad kalpita Atma parikes (ex- 
DINGEN BE E om 
zv l sou ° aet 
EK — * "pP . Upalabdhi (perception) .. 190 
UkthAdi-gana (a group of words Upalabdhi sama (balancing t he 
beginning with Uktha) 41, 41 (ftn. 5) perception ) 67, 289 
Uechanna-pracchannavida — (doc- Upasarga (prefix) 453 
trine of the sound as destroyed Upaserga váda (dootrine of pre- 
or concealed) st 448 fixes) .. 3453 
Uccheda-váda Gamalhüationiem) - 228 | Up&dhi (condition) 140^, 376. 376 
Utukkhana (naming the season) . 233 (ftn. 4), 378, 384, 399?, 399 (ftn. 
Utkar-a sama (balancing the 1). 400, 428, 431 
exceas) «- Tr 67, 261 Upadhi mana (conditional) 399 (ftn. l) 
Uttara (rejoinder) a 27, 32, 9l Upadhi vida (doctrine of the con ° 
Uttara (posterior) I 190, 1917 ditional middle term) 431 
Uttara-pakea (reply) 25 Upiaya (favourable condition) 27 
Uttara-vahini (owing towards the Upalambba (att ributicn of cen- 
north) .. Ë. 519 (ftn. 6) gure) dS 35 
Utpotti (origination) .. 21 | Upasaka (devotee) 304, 334, 335, 339 
Utearpani kala (period of evolution) 155 Upàiaanàá (prayer) : $a 21 
Udaka (water) 2 U posatha (Buddhist — 2321, 235 
Udaharana (example) 00; m^, 121, Ubhava pariksa (examination of 
191, 221, 250, 264%, 266, 265, 359., both) 326 
Ubhaya vikalna festiva in both) 36 









—— 


| Page | r Page 
wed Karma (merits and demerits), 127, 
= m ET 
QJ m 204, 245 
aee  Karmadháraya (dagoriptive com- 
189 pound) — i^ 452 
. 35 Karma-phala sarnbandha - pariksi 
» | (examination of the relation be- 
| Rivers (straight emer ot des- tween karma and its effect) 127-946 
181, 216 nation of the meaning of the 
Rju-sGtrabhasa (fallacy of the word karma) ‘> .. 326 
atraight) t — 203 Kalpank (reflection) 125, 129, (ftn. 
Rei-rna (debt to en) 102 (ftn. 1) | ai ay, 329 
Rsi (sage) * 56,107 Kavi (poet) MEC .. 185 
Karaka (case) = .. 447 


Ekacca- sassatika - ekacca - a«assa - 
tik& (eternaliat-non-eternalista) 228 
Ekënta (certain) Ev (s 785 

Evambhita (such-like) 161 (ftn. 
4), 171%, 181, 216 

E*vambhüta&bhasa (fallacy of the 


such-like ) 204 


— ` 


Aitihya (tradition) 232, 32, 33, 51, 


Üpamma-samsandana (a case 


56, 05, 320, 387. 453 | 


presented through analogy) .. 238 | 
Or namah Biv&ya (hail, obeisance 
to Siva) .. i .. 455 
Ovida (ai utu QUA) . . 238 


Aupameya(comperison) 27, 32, 33, 51 

Aupanisadakalpitátma-pariksá (ox- 
amination of the soul according 

| to thé upanisads) .. 325 (ftn. ) 

Aup&dhilka (ceditional) .. 884 

Augadha (medicine) .. + = — 


Katha (discourse) 51, 602, 235, 370, 3782 
Kepila-kalpit&tma-parilcsà (exami- 
nation of Kapila's doctrine of - 





| 


Kaya-viññána (tactual perception) 227 

Kárana (cause) 189, 190°, 1912, 
3524, 390, 511 

Káranata-vicára (examination of 


causality) .. 397 
Kürana-dosa (defect of arguing). 163 
Karana - viruddha - káry opalabahi 

(perception of effect contrary to 

its cause) x 312 
Kürana-viruddhop ala babi ( per- 

ception contrary to the cause). .- 312 
KAranü&nupalabdhi (non-percep- 

tion of the cause) .. 312 
Karya (action) ° € — 27 
Kärya (causality) — 134 


Kürva (effect) 189, 190%, 1917, 140, 

258, 280, 311, 332, 382, 300, 505 
Kürva-küRrana (causal relation) .. 140? 
Kürya- kárana-bhüva (causality). . 400 
Karya-phala (effect) .. ; 27 
Karya-yoni (material cause) 27 
Kürya-viraddhopalabdhi (percep - 

tion contrary to tho effect) 2. 941 


Karya «ama (balancing the effect) 
67, 135%, 135 (ftn. 4), 265, 289 


the soul) é . -325 (ftn. ), 320  Kürya-hetu (relation of effect) .. 315 
Karana (instrument) 27%, 3822, 390, 445  Küry&ánupalabdhi (non-perception ! 
Karma (work) —— - 3 of effect) z s. "911! 
Karma (ri*uals) = nm WR ary sbhinirvgtti (the aggregate — 
Karma (action) 27, 32, 279, 27, of resources for the accomplish- 

c». 876. 382, 387*, 3585, 389, ment of an action). . 26°, 27! 

7 8995, 3047, 395 | Kale ima) 27, 106, 21%, 303^ 
ee ges a . D 
Sc" t < . w 
Ly ‘2 w ’ p" e- " 
> — 


k 





Kaulatraya-puariksa(examination ot 
Kalatita (mistimed) 63, 115 (ftn. 


Kalatyayopadista or 


Page 
the three times) .. $27 


3), 367 (ftn. 1) 
-badhita 


(mistimed or incompatible)  .. 367 
Kiccádhikarana (case relating to 

the formal procedure of an ec- 

 eclesiastical act) * 230, 232 
Kutüekika (quibbler) .. .. 213 

Kumira-pafiha (Pali) (novice's 

question) * 16 (ftn. 1) 
Kurvad-rüpntva (causing activity) 404 
Krta (produced) ^ .. 285 
Krtaka- (product) 5s E 294 
Krta-hini (loss of merited action) 

P 99. 101 
Krittika (constellation) c o1 
Kecit (some) $6 : .,. 896 
Kevala (absolute) — .. 169 (ftn. 1), 175 
Kevala-jñäna (absolute knowledge) 

160, 161, (ftn. 5) 
Kevala-vyatireki (exclusively ne- 
gative) .. a . sél 
Kevala-vyatirekyanumans — 

sively hegative inference) .. 4342 
Kevalinvayi (exclusively affirma- 

tive) Ii i: ... 361 
Kevalnvayanumüna (exclusively 

affirmative inforence) .. #34" 
Keválin (one who has attained ab- 

solute knowledge) .- - — 160 
Kei (a presiding deity) ve ^ 15 
Kosa (dictionary) ate .. 450 
Kaivarta (fisherman) .. _. 334 
Kriya (action) 129 (ftn. 3) 
Kriya (verb) xi 2.0 447 
Ksana-bhanga (momentarinexs) 

1432, 145, 149. 330 


Ksanikat va (momentariness) 
Ksanika-vida (doctrine of momen- 
tariness) $ s 
Ksanika-vAdin (upholder of the 
doctrine of momentarines’) 1. 4 181 
Ksatrasya ksatram {strength of the 


ksatriya) E. a 3 


- 


io, | 
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121, 219 | 


G2, 121, 262 | 
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Page 

I&siti (earth) J .. Qgg3* 
Khanika-katha (doctrine of imper- 

manence) bu Mr 
Khyñtivijñana (potential know-. 

ledge) e da .. 249 
Gana-dhara (leader of the as 

-sémbly) .. * .. 160 

Gavaya (bos gaávaeusB) ` s+ 96 
Guna (quality) 27, 31. 129 (ftn. 


31), 270, 287, 375, 382, 3807, 3875. 
388, 389. 393%, 394°, 395 
Guna-guni-bheda-bhanga (a sub- 3 
stance is not distinct from its 
qualities) T .. 3145 
(Guna-&abdàártha-pariks& jexamina- 
tion of the meaning of the word 


Guna) = 9 ~ =.. -o* 7260 
Guru (preceptor) * 26 


Guru-daksin& (preceptor's fee) 
Gautami-vidy& (Gotamide science) — 2" 


Ghüna-viütana (olfactory percep- 


tion) 4207 
Cakkhu-vinüsna (ocular percep- 
tion) E _, 227, 227 (ftu. 3) 
Caksuh (eye) ia 111 
| Can-li (Chénese) (right or justice) "T 
|! Catukka - naya - sarnaandana (case 
presented through the four-fold 
method) .. - 231 
Candra-küpa (' andra's swell) .. Q9 
Cikitsā (the science of medicine). . "ung 
Cesta (muscular movement) e Wa 
Cesta (gesture) i53 
|. Cuditaka (defendant) .. 231 
Codaka (complainant) 23 
Codanàá (complaint) 231 
Caityva (tower) 150 
Chanda (vote by proxy) 33 
Chandas (prosody) 343 
Chandam doanam! (l give authori 
23 


ty) 


Chandarn me aro hi (do ye con- 







* ss f Tajjata-dosa (defeat arising from a 


212, 221, 234 jog 2), 258, 356, 
359, 374, 375, 381 





Jagat-svabhRwa-pariksá (examina- 
tion of the nature of the world) 
Jagati (a kind of metre) 
Jana-éruti (rumour) a 
Jalpa (wrangling) 23, 31, 51, 02, 
62, 63, 258, 357, 359, 370, 374. 
375, 379, 381 
Jalpa-vitandà (wrangling and cavil) 104 
Játi (analogue) 51°, 52, 65, 135 
Jāti (genus) 129 (ftn. 3)*, 219, 212, 
258, 250, 288?, 276, 315, (ftn. 1), 
315 3506, 357, 370, 374, 375, 381 
Jüti-iakti - váàdi - tentátikü-mata 
(power in generality as main- 
tained by 'Tantátikas) -- 
Jütvuttara (analogous rejoinder) 119 
Jijü&sA (inquiry) .. 33, 122 
Jina (conqueror of passions) 158, 159 
Jivhaé-vihfiaina (gustatory percep- 
tion) 
Jiva (soul) .. 
Jü6üta (example) Vs 
Jifna (knowledge) 2°, 3, 161 


397 


. 2217 
168, 181 
.. 163 
, 16) 
(ftn. 5) 
Jifina-karma-samuccaya — (aggre- 
gate of knowledge and action). . 
Jü&na-kAnda (section on know- 
ledge) .. — 
Jü&na-laksana (imagination) 
Jü&na-laksana (intercourse whose 
character is knowledge) 


397 


140 


Nala ( —Sans. jnáta) (example) 


| 


.. 3042 | 
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disputant 
mind) 


being agitated in 


(determinative 
pound) .. 2 


Tattva-jfiana (right knowledge) .. 


— 163 


=.. 


138 
Tattva-vyñkħyāna (explanation of 
truth)  .. os .. 2259 
Tathaátá (suehness)  .. .. 255 
Tadutpatti (effect) .. 508 
Tantra-yukti (terms of scientific 
argument) "t 2. T 
Tarka (debate) 23, 37, 38, 52, GI, 
61 (ftn. 1), 162, 189, 201, 215, 
244, 258, 350, 374, 275, 381, 427, 
429, 497 
Tarka-pungava (bull in discus- 
sion) — ar oe (are 
Tarka-vidwa (logic) .. 7, 40 
Tarkibh sa (fallacy of argumenta- 
tion) * € : 193 
Tarkin (logician) es - 38 
Tassa pàápiyyn sik ——— 
with the prospect of further in- 
quiry) .. c .. 230 
T&tparya (intention) .. 148, 445 
'Tádatmya (inherence). . .. 508 
'Tadatmyübhava (negation of iden- 
tity) * 97 (ftn. 1) 
'T'árkika (logician) 37, 244* 
Tina-vatth&araka (settlement by 
covering over with grass) 230 
Tipitaka or Pitakattaya (the three 
baskets of Buddhist teachings) 226 
Tiryak (homogeneous) s» 4192 
Tirthankara (builder of a landing 
place in the sea of existence) .. 155 
Tusinala (penetentiary rite of 
putting an end to one's life in a 
slow fire).. .. i42 
Tüsnirm bhive (ipsschlapanass) je 197 
Tren (lust)= ° T 4 371 
Tejas (light) e z a 


eic ger —— Vedas) 
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Trasarenu (triad or tertiary com- 
| pound) 
Tripitaka or Pitakatraya (three 
baskets of Buddhist teachings) 
Triputi - pratyaksa - vádin (sup- 
porter of triangular perception) 415 
Trividha-parali (three classes of 
respondents) — < 29 


t+ =. . — 


220 


Darnsana (P rak.) (philosophy) 5 (ftn. 5) 
Daráana (Philosophy) 5, 5 (ftn. 5j, 


6, 152 

Daáüvayava-vákya (syllogism of 
ten parts) i 21: 166 
Dassana (Pali) (philosophy) 5 (ftn. 5) 
Dik (space) +4 .. Sa 


Digambara-parikalpita- Atma- par - 

iks& (examination of the Digam- 

bare Jaina doctrine of the soul) 
Dinara (the Roman coin denarius) 
45 (ftn. 2) 
Dusta-vákyànusarana (adoption of 

a fallacious reason) . . : 
Duhkha (pain) 132, 371. 375°. 
Duhkha-satya (misery &s m pain) 
| 127 (ftn. ) 
Düsana (refutation) IS1, 208, 315 
Düsanübhüsa Fe hares of a refu- 

tation) .-.- isl. 
"Drastánta (familiar instance) 27, 32, 

"52, 59, 128, 128 (ftn. 4), 167, 176, 

177, 1912, 203, 2582, 265, 268 (ftn. 

Z), 286, 200, 359, 374, 375, 381, 501° 

Drstántábhiüsa. (fallacy of exam- 


326 


` 


259 
382 


ple) - * -178, 193 
Deva-rna (debt to gods) 2 (ftn. 1) 
Desa (place) ... 27, 219 
Dosa (defect) - 163, 375. 482 


Dravya (substance) 27, 31, 129 (ftn. 


3), 219, 279, 287, 373, 375, 382, 
386, 387^, 388, 380, 3035, 304^, 395 
Drav ya (cause) ei. 17! 

. Dravya-padártha-parikzs (exami- 


nation of the meaning of the 


word substance) —..' ** 326 
Dravyüstikáva (a group of süb- 
stance) a. =. * r > 216 
- 
a 


Page x 


| 


Lon? | 
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Page 
Dvandva (aggregative compound) 452 
Dvitriméadiikiara - árauta - yutaya 


(the thirty-two forms of set argu- 


ment) — .. 1: 1 eu EN 
| Dvigu (numeral compound) . + "462 
 Dvividha-sambhñsñ (two kinds of 

debate) .. e « 20 
Dvyanuka (dyad or binary com- 

pound) .. LOR, 442 


Dhammataé (law) 509 (ftn. 1) 


Dharma (duty) * M 3s 
Dharma (predicate) L90, 200 
Dharma (doctrine] aon 
Dharma (merit) 371 
Dharma-putra (foster son) ,. 208 
Dharmin (subject) 290 
Dhätu (root) 447, 455 
Dhàátu-vádalh — of roots) 
Dháüranà (recollecting) Al 
| Dhārani (numonics) 204 
Dhvarosa (destruction) 219 
Nava (method ot comprehendinz 
thinzs^ from particular stand- 
points) 168, 174, 1812, 182, 203 
215, 2162. 215 
Nayütma-svarüpa-nirnaya (deter 


mination of the nature of one- 
sided knowledge) 
Nayäbhñsa (fallacy ot N 


Nava-dharma (nine sac ‘(red w 


AvA) 
orka) 
242 (ftn. 3) 


Nüntariyaka (non-co-presence] 


Nama (name) 129 (ftn. 3), 171 
Nima (crude word) 447 
Nima (valid knowledge) TI 
Narada (a celestial sage) 14 
Nüsti (it is not, non-existence) 154 
Nihárevasa (summum bonum ) ^44 

Nigamana (conclusion) 27. 32. t2, 

60, 1197, 167. 176, 191, 202, 205, 
o37. 960, 208, 370, 1374, 001, 502 


Niggaha ( —5ans nigraha) (defeat) 


934. 234 (ftn, 2), 2⁄4 









T 


' 
Ds 





N 


i a i ot 
i 1585 


Nitya (eternal) 
— (balancing the eternal) 





joven — Nears! 
na (p (point of —— 
th 51*, 52, 65, 66, 136, 136 
(ftn. 1), | 150, 212, 258, 259. 264, 
268, 269, 356, — 359. 370, 374, 
375. 379, 381 
2854 










Se 


67, 269 
Nidána (the introductory part 
the Páütimokkha) .. .. 238 


Nidar&ana (example) .. s 25 
Nind& (deprecation) .. | .. 108 
Nimitta (efficient cause) s. eee 


Nimitte-kiirana (instrumental 


cause) .. * .. 390 
Niyoga (injunction) .. Pa AS 


Niranuyojyüánuyoga (overlooking 
the cenaurable) 


| Nitior N: yaya (logic) 


N 


P 
I 


| 
| 


= 1 54 
Niranuyo)jyánuyoga (censuring the 
nón- censurable) ie o. ©9264 
Nirarthaka (meaningless) — 54, 261, 260 | 
Nirartha-khandana (rejoinder on 
the ground of meaninglessness) 265 


Nirukti (explanation) .. 487 (ftn. 1) 
Nirjara (destruction of the conse- 
quences of action) — 
Nirnayna (ascertainment) 237,52, 62, 
258, 359, 370, 374, 375, 481 


165 


>- 


Niryukti (commentarie) .. 165 
Nirvacana (etymological explana- 
tion) =.» -= -. <. 25 


Nirvāna (Buddhist emancipation) 
. 150, 159 (ftn. 12, 2), 1602, 160 (ftn. 1) 
Nirvikalpa (indeterminate) <« — 
Nirvikalpaka (indeterminate) 134, 
137%, 138°, 138 (ftn. 1), 179, 360, 
Venecie (doctrine of rue 5 
j . 418 


Paksa-dharma-cakra — of rea- 
f! — ín order) .. 209 (ftn. 2 


arms. Page 
e (sure) ` -. 876 (ftn. 4), 398 
Nihksopa (imposition) i2 X18 


240*, 340 (ftn. 3) 
ama (non-analytica al method 
of description) 161 (ftn. 4). 170°, 


181. 216 


Nnaigamábhüsa Gels of the Nai- 


gama) — * 
Nairātmya-v Ada — ot non- 
soul) =F "x 127 (ftn.) 
Nnoiyüyika (logician) .. 1 (ftn. 5), 244 
Ny iva (logic) 20, 38, 397, 40', 1523, 
240^, 240 (ftn. 3°), 407 
Nyfiye (syllogism) .. 41 (ftn. 2), 436: 
Nwüvae-tattva (categories ot lozic) 39 
Nyñya-pürvënga (first part 


Be 


ot 


logic) £s 41 (ftn. 2) 
Ny&ya-vidya (science of logic) .- - 35 
Nytya-vaisesika-parikalpita- puri - 

sa-pariksá (examination of the 

Nyhàwn and Vaisesika doctrine of 

soul) s so 43420 
Nwiva-iáetra (science of logic) 39, 

40, 116 

Nyñya-sütrn (science of true logic) " 
Nyüya-svarüpa (essential form of 

a syllogism) e 41 (ftn. 2) 


Nyüvüvavava (members of a syllo- 


giam) .. 42, 280, 289 (ftn. 3) 
Nyäyäsraya * il (ftn. 2) 
NyRyottaranga (the last part of 

logic) de «s 41 (ftn. 2) 
Nwüyywa (reasonable) .. 41 (ftn. 5) 
Nwüna (saying too little) 84, 261, 260 
Pakkha (Prak.) (party) Lee 
Paksa (party) * — ^1N2 
Paksa (minor term) 176*, 177, 193, 

202, 268, 268 (ftn. 2), 283, 291, 

312, 301, 505 


Paksat& (nature of the minor term) 
433*, 487 (ftn. t) 
Paksa-dharma (law of extension of 


the minor term) $3 er SR 
397 
— ww " T 
| . —* — 
* a £ — = . L^ 
24 ty * — - d bot. > » e z - - , 
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Paksu-dharmat& (essential nature 
of a syllogism) ^ 
Paksa-prayoga (use of the minor 
term ) .. — * 
Paks&bb&sa (fallacy of the minor 
term) 
Paksah anum üna-b&üdhital: (minor 
term being incompatible with in- 
ference) `. os "6: 
Paksah pratyaksa-bādhitah (rnin- 
or term being incompatible with 


perception] £s - 
Pakal  4abda-büdhitah (minor 
term being incompatible with 
verbal testimony) -- Fae 


Pakesal) sidbyoe-grihaka-pramina- 
jätiya pramana-v iruddhah (min- 
or-term being incompatible with 
the evidence which is analogous 
to the evidence that establishes 
the muajor-terim) m 

Paksat hetu-grahaka-pratyaksa- 
büdhitah (minor term being in- 


eompatible — with perception 
which establishes the middle 
term) 


‘Paksah hetu- —————— -bA 
dhitah (ninor term being meom 
patible with inference which es- 
tablishes the middle term ) 

Pankaja iti padan&in vogarüidhi- 
tva-kathana (etymologo-conven- 
tional use of a word as mud 
born) T at 

Pankti (a kind of metre) 

Paccanika-niggaho (adverse 
troversy) 

PaticBvayava (five — of a ae 
logism) |. * 

Patcavavave- vakya mee ot fv e 
parts) = 

Pañjikā — 7 — 

P'andita (scholar) 

Patikammea (rejoinder) 


con: 





Page — 


301, 377, 390 


203 


176, 177, 193, 290 (ftn. 1), 312 


44! 


A40 


441 


441 


441 


442 


397 
14 


237 
280 

Ax 
213 


240 


235 
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s Page 
Paticca-sarmuppada (=Sans. Práti- 
tya samutpüda, doctrine of mu- 
tual dependence) A 227 (ftn. 2) 


Patinna (—Sans. PratijAG) (pro- 
position) .. 234, 234 (ftn. 2) 
Patintüeya  küretabbam (settle 
ment by an undertaking) .. 230 
| Patta (sacred chair) to ANM 
Pattakallam (in season) is 50 
Pathamo niggaho (first defeat) .. 237 
Pada (word) 22 110?, 149 
Pada-sphota (word-explosion) 148, 149 
Padārtha (category) 25, 381, 387. 
389, 303 
Padipa (lighting a lamp) .. 29 
Pamüna (valid knowledge) 4 30 fo) 
Para-5tmà (supreme soul) «c^ 721i 
Paratantra (conditional) 245, 245 
(ftn. 1) 
Parama-nvAya (conclusion) DO «dh 
Paramātmā (supreme soul) 143 
Paramānu (atom) 105 
Paramārtha (transcendental) — 254, 255 
Paramrtha-»at (absolutely real).. S10 
Para - sarnbandha (concerning 
others) .. | we 204 
Parimariía (consideration) 384, 
300^, 420, 433", 455, 510. Š11- 


Paramars&nurüpáanumà&na (ss l- 


logistic inference) e BB 
Parürthüánümàna (inference for the 

sake of others) 175. 192. 202, 276, 

26? 307, 309, 310, 312. 3597, 361, 435 
Parikalpita (false) 245, 245 (ttn. 1 
Pariccheda (chapter) I84, 200 
Parinispanna (perfect) 245. 245 

(ftn. 1, 2] 
Paribhüs& (technicality) 450 
Parisad (council ot debate) 7, 22 
24, 20. 203 
Pariharana-dosa (avoidance of 
charges) .. P 2a. MEN 
Parihāra (avoidance of defeat) .. 45 


Parikeaé (examination) 26, 27, 28 


Gi. 53. ieee 








2: 
* 


a. Sy. 1705, 170 
— E 175, 188, —— 215 


3 


pe x — (indirect know- 


— -« 219 
piat AREE (admission 





Sja 
| 


u 


X | 


of an opinion) .. 6:7 84 
Paryanuyojyopeksana (Sverlook- x 
ing the censurable) . -. 269 
Pary&stikRya (group oa attributes) 216 
Parvata (a celestial sace) IU C 
Pütimokkhuddesa (recitation of 
the code of monastic laws) s... 225 
Püáram&rthilka (transcendental) 
175, 201, 203 ` 
P&ramürthila-dos&  (transcenden- 
tal condition) ET = 
Pado uu Say usa (transcen- 
dental perception) .. 


 P&ramürthika-pratyaksa-pram&üna —— 


170 (ftn. 1) | 


cox à. priori). de. 116 (fu, 





Page 
1). 260, 499 

Pothi (book) 324 (ftn. 3) 
Pausa samkriünti (the last day of 
the month of Pausa) F 
Prakarana (expository treatise) .. 
Prakarana-sama (begging the ques- 


tion) 34, 603. 57., 260, 208, 367 
Prak&éa (chapter) 


430 
209 


š 215 
Prakrti (primordial matter) 10, 3632 
 Prakrti (illustration) . .. 168 
ikon dine (proposition) 27, 32, 60, 
121, 166, 203, 265, 266, 436%, 500, 502 
Pratijüüntara (shifting the pu 
sition), .. . 204 
Pratijh&-vibhakti (IRoitation of za 
proposition) * 166 
Pratijü&-virodha (opposing the 
proposition) * 84, 200 


| Pratijü&-sannvasa (renouncing the 


(transcendental perception) 181 ! 
Pariónuddhi (purity) .. .. 233 
Paread (council) * 22 
Püiupnata (follower of Pasupšti). . . 154 
—— (debt to our progenitors) 

102 (ftn. 1) 
Fitr-y àna ( path of the forefathers) 3 
Puggala (soul) v. .. 2353 
Putresti (sacrifice for the sake of a 

son) — «5 se 107 

Pudgala (burden-bearer) 126, 127 
ftn. 
Pudzala-v&da (doctrine of the bus , 
den-bearer) a3 127 (ftn.) 
Punarukta (repetition) 84. 255, 269 
Purdkalpa (narration). . 108 
Purusa (soul) . 10, 245 (ftn. 2)* | 


Purusa-periksaé (examination s of the 


3265 





Pobba-kicce (preliminary acts) 232 


— — - P "3 . 


-— (ftn. 1). 233: 


proposition) Si, 137, 269 
Pratijia-hini (hurting the propo- 
sition) 34, 44. 854, 261, 208, 269 
Prati tantra (dogma peculiar to 
some school) WA x 
Pratitantra-siddhaánta (conclusion 
accepted by a particular school) 
Prati-drst&nta-sama (balancing the 
counter-exam ple) 67, 20], 268 
Pratiyogi (counter-part) 403?, 404- 
Pratilomaitté (making the autho- 
rities hostile) v ^f. 183 
Prativádi (opponent). . 204, 37% 
Pratisedha (negation) ca. “AGO 
Pratisthipan® —— co ape 
tion) . 27, 32, GOO, 50) 
Pratyalsa —— 27*, 28. 32, 
33, 50, 54, 125, 129, 130, 134, 
130, 161 (ftn. 5), 162, 169, 170, 
174*, 155, 159, 201, 209, (Itn. 
1), 215, 221, 259, 264, 265, 266, 
276, 277, 279, 298, 305, 307, 300, 
310, 348, 338. 359%, 300, 383°, 
j 387*, aa ' 300, beni 3048, 395, 
. | 407, 411 


59 
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| ER bus: bicenfet da (causes of 
perception) ~~ 34: 416. | 
Pratyaksa-jüüna(direct knowledge) 219 
Prat vaksa-laksana-pariks& (exami- 
nation of the definition of per- 
ception) .. x 226. 921 
Pratyaksa-vyavasth& (system of 
perception) : .. 309 


Pratyaksa-svarüpe-nirneya (deter- 
mination of the nature of percep- 


— 


tion) * -$ . 200 
Pratyaksabh&sa (fallacy of percep- 
tion) — 192, 298 | 
Pratyanuyoga (cainterrogation) .. 33 
Pratyabhijfiána (recognition) 189. 
. 201, 215 | 
Pratyabhijfiainibha&sa  (fallacy of 
recognition) : ¿= 1308 
Pratyava dinter-relatión) 117, 118 
(ftn. 3) 
Pratyucctrana (repetition) s 25 
Pradeéa (determination) from a 
. statement to be made) * 25 
Pradh&ina (Primordial matter) 325 


Pradhvamsabhiva (posterior non- 
existence) 97, 07 (ftn. 1). 184, 
203, 31M 
Pramaé (right knowledge) 138?, 389. 
304, 3952, 4085, 
Pram&na (means of right know- 
ledge) 23, 28. 43, 49, 50, 515, 52, 
84. 84 (ftn, 1), 113, 155, 155%, 
161. 162%, 168, 169, 174^, 1814. 
182, 1895, 200, 2015, 201 (ftn. 1). 
203, 2122, 2185, 2563, 257!!, 258, 
259, 2762, 2772. 307?, 309, 330. 
348, 257%. 358, 359*, 381, 3805, 
3872, 3895, 3932, 394, 3957, 402°, 
. 408, 407. 
Pramüna-catustaya-pr&ámünya-vÀ - 
dah (doctrine of the validity of 
the four means of knowledge) . 
 Pramánn-5üstre [science of right 
knowledge) 


pHs 


" 
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Page 
Pramüna-s&m&nya-laksana (general 
characteristics of valid know- 
ledge)  .. 215 
Prami&na-sididhi (an tab lbtimeni of 
proof) . .. 801 
Pram&ünn-svarüpa —— 
of valid knowledge) . 458 
Pramüna-svarBGpa-nirnaya  (deter- 
mination of the nature of valid 
knowledge) à A) 
Pramün&ntara-pariks& (examina- 
tion of other kinds of valid 
knowledge) * . 325 
Prameya (object of knowledge) 25. 
49, 512, 52, 50, 97, 1 13, 1582, 2572, 
258. 284, 3572, 359, 370, 3732, 374, 
375, 381 
Prayojana (purpose) 23, 28, 23, 52. 
50. 122, 258, 350, 374. 375, 3851 
Pralaya (dissolution of the world) 105 
Prala&pita (irrelevant talk) 137 
Pravrtti (exertion) 24. 375. 382. 470 
Pravrtti-vijifina (continuous flow 
of momentary cognitions) 146, 
2454, 245 (ftn. 1) 
Prasanga (connected argument) . 25 
Prasanga-sama (balancing the in 
finite recression ) 67. 268, 280 
Praí£üstr-dosa (defeat arising trom 
the authorities) UR: 
Prigabhéva (prior non-existence) 
97.97 (ftn. 1), 189, 203, 31H 
Prü&na (breath) "a 2 
Prüpti-sama (balancing the co- 
presence) 67, 261, 285 
PrábhAkar&h (the Mimámsakas).. 405 
Prámàünva-vüda (the doctrine 
the validitv of knowledce) s 
Pretyabhāva (condition after 
death) 175. 35 
Phala (result) ISS, 375, 382, 511 


Phala -pram&na-svarüpiüdy $1 hasa 
the 


fallacies of 


nirnava (determination of 


consequences and 


knowledge) yh 






í 2 x. y: krit — 


a. 


ya (1 * Plebe) 


LRL * 


E 
i P n " 
-" ⸗ <. =o 
| NS. 
-ar | Pac 
— 


xz 168 > 
= » dis m P a Ww. J < a ny [ M 

x. open Di oti (« na J par "4 

—— — EAE d 

e mr d 
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from reading | the thoughts of 
others) 161 (ftn. 5), 169 (ftn. 1). 201 


— i Manas tattva-nirdpana (determin "- 
Ww 382, 387°. 390, ?03^, 395 /— tion of the nature of the mind) — 397 

} Brahman (the pervading essence) 4 | Manonutva-vada (ntomie nature 
Brahra-parinf&mna-vida (doctrine of mind) ., <. AGT? 
of the transformation of Brah- | Mano viññäna (mental perception) 227 
man)  .. x .. 52 | Mantras .. * ru gir. 
Brahma-vidv&R (divine science) .. 4 | Marut (air). —“ _ 403? 

Brihmana (ritual) * -¢: 408 Mahlipratihira (the great gate- 
Bhagasiddha (uriproved in respect keeper) ., rs 322 

of a part) ZA .. 362 Mahs&bhbhadra- -kalpa (the very bles: 
Bhira (burden) 127 (ftn.) sed cycle) "E. .. 225 
Bh&Rva (entity itself) .. — 171. 184, 3942. Mahayana (the Great vehicle) .. 241° 
Bhisya (commentary) 116, 121 | Mithyá-jüRna (error) .. .. 238 

Bhikkhu-ganan® (counting the Mimrnsaka-kalpita-8tma - pariksñ 

number of monks) .. .. 233 (examination of the MimBrnsaka 
Bhümi (stage) * 249  dootrine of the soul) .* 326 
Bhayaitta (creating divisions) .. 163 Mukti (emancipation).. .. 219% 

Bhaitta (serving the authorities) 163 Moksa (emancipation) 57. 122, 123, 
Bhaisajya (medicine) .. ES $84 | ^ 168. 181. 359, 370, T 
Bhrama (error) 138, 409 | 'eceha (non-Aryan) p 56. 107 
niis up E potest e Na E T 1 7 a T. 
Bhranti (blunder) 273 Yetnaja (product of effort) * 

Mangala (benedictory portion) 324 Yathairthanubhava (right experi- 
(ftn. 3) ence) os oa ase 
Manbgala-vRda (invocation of bles- Yama no god of death) — 
RE 7 

* od — š u rig i Y 

x te Ey qm ven — Aa 397 | Yukti (continuous argument) 23, 27, 28 
Matünujüa (admission of an opi giat eae (foremost man of x: 
nion) -> Fe: &4, 261, 260 the age) . z Apya 

Mati ee of existing things Yüpa (stake) =e 
acquired throuch the senses and Yebhuyyasika — edt by a PH 
tbe mind) ne 160 (ftn. 1) | majority) EZ 3i 
Mati-kamma (deliberation) .. 231 | Yoga (union of words) JA Los 
Menag red aw —* —— | | S cerne RT Es Lesa ren- | 

an 
ree apg JRE * 2o 163 | tional) .. = .. 451 
^ 
"7 
Ja - 
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Yogācãra (practice of meditation) 
Yogücára or Vijüsna-vadin (a 
sect of Buddhist philosophers 


249 
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Page 
Varna-sphota (letter-explosion) -+-+ 148 


Varnya-s»ama (balancing the sub- 


ject) .. .. 34, 67, 289 
| Vartamüna (present time) 106 (ftn. 1) 
Vasu (n sect of gods) .. 15 


- — 


- —— 


who maintain that cognitions 

alone are real) * .. 146 
Yogin (contemplative). . .. 359 
Yogi-pratyaksa (contemplative 

perception) s .. 360 
Yogyat& (consistency) .. 447! 
Yaugika (etymological) .. 451 
Yaugika-rüdha (etymological con- 

ventional) de .. 45) 
Rudra (a sect of gods) as 15 
Rüdha (conventional) .. .. 401 
Rüpa (form) A 126?, 389 
Ripa (matter) zs s> 238 | 
Lakkhan8üyutti-kath& (definition 

of terms) Ap .. 298 
Laksana (definition) .. ze BS 
Laksana-doga (defect of definition) 163 
Laksanñ (implication) 450, 451^ | 
Laghu-tika (light commentary) .. 211 
Linga (sign) 175. 190, 290, 377*, 

383, 505 

Linga-parámaráa (remembrance 


of a sign; a eyllogism from a 
sign) 130 (ftn. 1), 435, 510, 511 
Linga-parü&maráüdi-nirüpana  (de- 
terinination of the consideration 
of the sign, etc.) 
Liógasya tral-ripyam (three char- 
acteristics of the middle term) 
291 (ftn. 1) 


397 


Vastu-dosa (defoct of the subject) 163 
Vastu-prativikalpa-vijüüna € 
tified knowledge)  .- . 245 
Vük-chala (quibble in respect of a 
term) ° < .. 260 
Vákovükya (grammar, rhetoric or 
debate) .. ,. 45, 45 (ftn. 5) 
Vikya (sentence) > 14) 
Vükya-dosa (defect of speech) 34, 269 
Vakya-prafamsaé (excellence of 
apeech) 34, 259 
Vákya-sphota EE explo- 
sion) * 148, 140 
Vükyn-4esa (context) .. 25, 459 
Vajapeya (a sacrifice) . 14 


—* 
23, 


Vada (discussion) 31. 49, B15, 
52, G22. 104, 204, 229, 258, 359, 

370, 374, 375, 378, 379, 381 
Viida-maryada (limits of debate). 31 
V. da-mürga (course of debate; 27*, 

31. 
Vüda-vidvi (art of discussion) 7, 
26, 27, 28 


(eluc.dation 


51 


Vüda-viáadi-karana 


of debate) 250) 
Vadi (disputant) 195, 204, 379 
Vadi-prativadi-ny4ya-nirnays (de- 

termination of the right proce- 

dure of a disputant and his op- 

ponent) 2090 
Vádopüya (expedients ret lebte] 30 
Vüyu- pratyakeatvüdimata - khan - 

dana (refutation of the percept 

bility of air) 397 
Vürttà (commerce) ra 5 
Vástiputra-kalpita - àtma - par k*& 

(examination of the Vastiputra 

doctrine of the soul) 320 

|, Vühys5rtha-pariksá (examination 

of external objects) .. 327 


Lekhaka ( writer) 379 
Loküyata (casuist) :40 (Itn. 3) 
Laukika (personal) 175, 359 
Laukika-pratyakea (ordinary-pra- 
tyak 3a) 
Vacana-dodhana (clearing tho 
meaning of terms) .. + ,, 238 | 
Vajra (thunderbolt) 272 
Vanya (wild) 484 (ftn. 1) 
40 Na. 


a 


















Page 












Vühy? Viparyaya-khandana (rejoinder on 
| mo ext i tho basis of reversion) .. 268 

O Nàhy uoa (doctrine of thə Vipratipatti (misunderstanding an 
ate d. nl world) — .. * argument) * .. 7136 


: | Vihyirihe-eiddbi (validity of ex- Vibhakti (case-ending) 





.. 447 
ternal things) * .. .. 219 | Vibhüss (commentary) .. 247? 
Vikala (defective) — .. .. 201 | viyakka (speculation). . .. 162 
Vikalpa (alternative) .. .. 25 | Viraha (separation) .. 209 (ftn.), 2101* 
Vikalpa-sama (balancing the alter- Viruddha (contradictory) G3, 178, 
native) — $2 67, 289 260, 294, 313, 303, 438, 4392 
Viküra (modification) .. area) hy Viruddha-ksryopalabdhài (percep- 
Viksepa (ovasion) e 84, 269 tion of the opposite effect) ss onl 
"Vigraha (m a spirit of opposition) 29 Viruddhāvyablucā: i (non-erro- 
Vigraha-*niibhAsR (hostile debate) 29 neous contradiction) 310, 358, 368 
Vijü&na (knowledge) .. — 120, 126%, 245 Virodha (coutradiction) .. 438 


Vijü&na-váda (idealism) 120, 120 
(ftn. 3) , 220, 245? 
Vijfiiina-viidin (see Yogücüra) .. 146 
Vinnüna (knowledge) 227, 227 (fin. 3) 
Vitands (eavil) 23, 31, 51, 52. 62, 
63, 240 (ftn. 3), 258, 357, 359, 370, 
374, 375, 379, 381 
.Vitarka (speculation) .. .. 162 
 Vidyñ (knowledge)  .. .. 3872 


Vivarta-váda pariksa (examination 
of the doctrine ol evolution) +». 327 
Vivádadhikarana (case pertaining 
to differences ol opinions) oe 29 
| Vivrti (description) .. .. 451 
| Visesa (particularnty) 27, 32, 138, 
192, 279, 287, 375, 352, 387°, 358, 
359, JUS, 3944, 305, 402 
Viéesapatá (qualification or parti- 


Vidh/na (arrangement) EN cularity ) 139, — 416 
Vidhi (injunction) — .. 108%, 190, 448 VisogapAsiddhe (improved in * 
Vidhi vada (doctrine of injunc- pect of the adjectis e) * 


tion) — — — “gap Viáesa-vyüpti (invariable conco- 


Vipiaksa (counter-proposition) 166, mittance of special tora) va, 420 
283. 984. 361. 433 | Viéesy ásiddha (unproved in ros 

| iv - 362 
Vipaksa-pratisedha (opposition to pect of the substantiva) ae 

the counter-proposition) .. 166 | Vigama-vy&ptt (non-equipo;en o 
Vipakse axattvarmn (non-existence concomittance) X ^ 


of the sign in heterologues) .. 378 


Visaya (object of knowledge) 188, 192 
Vipat ita-kiiandana (contrary re- r 


Vigaya-kinda (section on subject) 394* 


joinder) .. =. .. 268 | Visaya-svarupa-niruaya (C etormi- 
Viparita-vvaticeka {of contrary nation of the nature of objects 
separat.on) pi .. 180 of knowledge) 4 .. 200 
Viparita-vyApti (inverse pervaaion) 369 Vimāmsā (casuistry) -- ; A x^ 
Viparitu-cyiptyabhidhfina (exam- VimRinsi (casuist) — -- 21, E 
ple with inverse pervasion) .. 369 | Vrtti (commentary) -- .. n 
Vipnritànvayn (of inverted connec- Vrtti (indjgation)  »- T “o 
T NEED EOS .. 179, 297.315 | Vrhati (a kind of metre) eet 
A  Viperyaye (roversion) .. 25,201,359 | Vedas -. fe e 





I^. 





Pate 
| Vedanà (feeling) T 1232, 238 
Vaidharmya (heterogencons) 176, 

191, 204, 287, 299. 303, 502 
 Vaidharmya drstántiübhása (fallacy 
of tho heterogeneous example) 179, 

3* 180, 207 
Vaidharmyavat (negative infer- 
é ence) .. .. 
Vaidharmya-sama (balancing tno 

heterogeneity) x 
Vyakti (individual) 


312 


-* 


219 


V yatiroka (relating to things) -- 192 
Vvatireka (negative) ee a. 01 
Vyatiroka-vyBpti (invariable s*p- 
aration) .. oe 135, 361 
Vyatireki (exclusively negative) 
130, 191. 236, 237, 437 
Vyatireki-ud&haraga (heterogene- 
oux example) * ... 259 
Vyathikarags - dharmüvaecchinn&- 
bhiva  (non-existenco whose 
counter part is qualified by a 
nature abiding in different locus) 423 
Vyadhikaranasiddha (unproved 
on account of abiding in a diffar- 
ent locus) m .. 9332 
Vy abhicira (erraticalness) oe $433 
Vyartha-visesanasiddha (unproved 
on account of the adjective being 
useless) RA .. 4023 
Vyartha-vilosyisiddha (unproved 
on account of tho substantivo 
being useless) X^ «= 863 
Vynvasüya (ascertainment) v 33 
; Vyav nahira (practical method of 
description) 161 (ftn. 4), 181, 216, 450 
Vyavaharibhisa (fallacy of tho 
practical) $e ss 203 
VyAkarana (grammar) ae 450 
Vyi khyñna (description) ka 25 
Vyāghāta pradaráana (showing ab- 
surditv) -- F 26) 
Vyüghra (tiger) ERES. .. 899 
Vyfighra-di4ukae (tiger cub) se S 907 
 Vyapaka (pervader) .. 189, 220 | 
s 


67, 200, 239 | 
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Page 
V yaipaka-viruddhopalabdhi (per- 
ception contrary to the con- 


tainer) — xe ow AS 
Vyioakinupslabdhi (non-percep- 

tion of the porvader) ==. DRE 
VyApira (operation) .. 443, 511 


VyA&pti iin vari sble concomittance) 
140, 1774, 179, 199%, 292, 361, 370, 
384, 39), 395, 404, 406 (ftn. 5), 
421, 454, 509, 510 
Vyüpti-graha (indication or the pro- 
co4« of ascertaining the middle 
term and the major torm) ,. 2248 
VyAüpti crahopiya (means of ap- 
prehending invariable concomit- 
tance) — .. .. 426 
Vyipti-grahop tya-siddhinta (con- 
clusion as to the means of appre 
hending invariable concommtit- L 
tance) .. - .. 3428 
Vyñpti-nieipw-an ( determination of 
in variable concom:ttance) 397 
Vy3pti-pacaka n (five provisional 
definitions of invariable con- 
comittance) 21, 487 (ftn. 1) 


Vy: aptsysnuzamns (compre sehoansive- 


ness of invariable concomittance) 420 
Vyiptyasiilu (anprove d in ros- 

poet of invaria je concomit- 

tance) P .. 440 
Vyopye (perwedled) 139, 19c)', 191, 220 
Vyspvatv widdha (unproved in 

respect of nec ompaniment) 439 
Vyavalirika (practical) 170. 171, 174 
Vydvalickadai (p actical condi- 

tion) es = *X 4 
Vyoma (ether) 303? 
Vrata (religions vow ) 164, 205 
Sakti (strength) 1371 
Sakti (p »tontiality! 450° 
Sabu nirfipana aod up idhi (ascer- 

tainment ef. power aud condi- 

tion) 397 

| aktiv in (loctring of potential- 
ity of word) 44% 











i 





n * . ample to « N * t th | — ion) 122 


171 


>. 





Éerira(body) — — .. 375, 382 
Éabda (sound) * 109, 448 
Sabda (verbal testimony) 502, 125, 
175%, 287, 370 (ftn. 1), 387, 3895, 
393%, 304, 407, 444, 465, 470 
Sabda (verbal method of descrip- 
tion) 161 (ftn. 4)?, 170, 171, 181, 216 
Sabda (word) .. 33, 51. 54, 384? 
Sabda-khanda (book of verbal tes- 
timony) .. .. 444 
Sabdna-nirüpanam (definition ot ver 


m a testimony ) >$ * 
| ana (verbal testimony 


asa means of valid knowledge) 
a 
Sabda-priminya vida (speech as 
means of valid knowledge) .. 445 
Sabda-boiha (verbal knowledge) 
444%, 470 
Sabda-Brahma-pariks& (examina- 
tion of Brahma the Jews 
deity of sound) e .. 3206 
Sabdasya éravanam (hearing of a 





444 








word) -$ .. 444 
Sabdünítyatá-v&da (doctrine of 
the non-eternity of sound) .. #48 
Sabdübha&sa (fallacy of verbal tes- 
timony) .. T .. 204 
Sabd&rtha (words and their mean- 
ings) - a .. 105 
Sabdfirtha-pariks& (examination 
of the meaning of the word 
'aound') .. . 3227 


Sal&ka-pariksR E EE RA RR 
461, 522, (ftn. 1) 


Sasa-6rigea (hare horn) .. 424 
S^khás (spiritual — 25, 168 
Süewra (scripture) — .. P 
Sasteaja-dabda spiritual testi- 
—meony) -- y .. 176 
s | ' 
4e. € £ 

l h^ 0 pu b 

"ru U ue ————— 


397, 444 | 


-+ Baškita (suspected) .. 140, 376 (ftn. 45 | 


. Page 
Éünyatà& (voidness) 52, 118 (ftn. 3), 
245, (ftn. 2j?, 254, 255 

Sünya-vida (doctrine of voidness) 
119 (ftn.), 262 

Sesavat (a posteriori) 56, 116 (ftn. 


1), 260, 499 
Saivas (followera of Siva) .. 154 
Sravaka (layman) =n .. 293 
Srávana (audible) 285 
Sr&vik& (laywoman) .. — 223 


Sruta (knowledge of things ac- 
quired through reasoning and 
study) .. 161 (ftn. 5), 169 (ftn. 1) 

Sruta-kevalin (one versed in the 14 
pürvas of the Drstivada) e 

Sruti-pariks8i (examination of scrip- 
ture) v T v's 

Srutyapriminya (denial of the 
authority of the Veda) 143, 149 


164 


327 


, Sat-paksi-kath&ü eter trae dispu- 


tation) .. - 
Sad-daréana (six Le of Shilo: 
sophy) .. . 152*, 153 


82 


| Sad-darsana-vicira (eriticinm of the 


six systems of philosophy) sa 
Sad-lakeana-vyékhya (explanation 
of six characteristics) 


153 


332 


Sakala (perfect) $06 ` 
Sakala - t&rkika - cakra - cüdKmapi 
(the crest-gem of the circle of all 
logicians) - «. 1485 
Sangha (council) 2307, 231%, 232 
Sat (present) . 264) 
Satabh sajjü yate (effect pobrini in 
its cause). . T . 
Sat-prati paksa EE iae brinje) 
` 4387, 
Sativinaya p from recol- 
lection) =-= ` 
Badasat (partly isa and pet 
ntsent) «+. ,. 2845 
Sadyaska (a kind of section) — 44 
Sandigdha (doubtful) . — 
" 


201 


141 


439 


230 





Sandigdha - visosani - siddha (un- 
p on account of the adjec- 
tive being doubtful) .. 363 


Sandigdha - videsy® siddha — (un- 
proved on account of the sub- 


stantive being doubtful) .. 363 
Sandigdh-siddha (unproved on ac- 
count of the reason being doubt- 
ful) is — .. 39903 
Sandhüya (peacefull y) . . 29 
Sannikarsa (intercourse) 130, 411 


Sepakes (homologue of the reason) 
283, 284, 361, 433 
Sapakso sattvam (existence of the 


sign in the homologue) 378 
Saptabhangi-naya (sevenfold — 

logiam) .. + --  203,212,221 
Sabha (council) 22, 27 
Sabhiü-pati (president) .. 204, 379 
Sabhya (member) 3 204, 379 


Samabhirüdha (subtle verbal me- 

thod of description) 161 (ftn. 4), 
17 1?, 181, 216 

Samabhiridhabhisa (fallacy of the 


subtle) .. 5:6 .. 204 
Samayocita - vákya (opportune 
speech) .. 259 


Samavaya (inherence) “by, $2, 130, 
134, 219, 287, 333, 375, 382, 383, 
3872, 389%, 393’, 394°, 395, 402, 

412, 413, 414 449 (itn. 1), 508 

Samavüya-vüda (doctrine of in- 


herence) .. . 414 
deriva ya-MabdErtha-pertkps TS 
amination of the meaning of the 
word ‘co-existent cause’) so 327 
Samay fiyAbhiva — non- 
existence) is 184 
Samavéyi-kérane —— cause) 
382, 300 
Samaveta-samavaya (inhorent in- | 
herene*) .. os 130, 412, 413 


Sama-vy &pti (equipotent cóneemit- 
Samána-tantra (allied system) 


-* — 
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Page 
Samüropa (superimposition) «x A 
Samhropita (charged). . .. 4140 
Samfsa (compound) .. .. 452 
Samüsn-vádah (doctrine of com- 
pound words) .. .. 462 
SamBhira (unified aggregative 
compound) >. . 452 
Samiti (council) » = 22 
Samuccaya (aggregate) 25 
Samkrainana-doza (diversion to 
other subjects) se 163 
Samketa (signification) .. 450 
Sarmkhyaikainta (final signification 
of numbers) 114 


Sa:nkh yaikfnta-viida (doctrine a , 
the fixity of things signified by 


numbers) ae 16 (ftn. 1) 
Samgamfvacara-bhikku (member 
of a council) ° «e p 2315 


Sa:ngraha (collective — of des- 
cription) 161 (ftn. 4). 170, 171, 1F1, 216 
Samgrahübhà&sa (fallacy of the col- 


|  dleective) 203 
Sainjis (sensation) 1 264 
Sa:nbhava (probability) 25, 56. 95, 

170, 370, 387 

Sambhava (the originating cause) 33 

Sa:nbhi«& (method of debate) 28 
SambhiüsR-pra$ams&ü (utility of de- 

bate) T oa 20 
Sambhüs&-vidhi raion’ of debate) 

26, 27 

Sammajjani (cleansing the zround) 232 
Sammukhábhinava (settlement in 

presence) " "JU 
Samyvkta-v i&eannat& (united parti- 

cularity) - 416 
Samyukta-samav ava (conjoined in 

herence) . 130. 412, 413, 414 
Sam yukta - nivel - samaváyn 
(conjoined | inherent inherence) 

130, 412 

Samnyora (conjunction) 130, 412: 

Sa nvara (restraint) I O8 

Sanvrti (veil) 146 


= i (0 Smigaya-vidhi {method of debate) 






* 
1 


nut 4 ti (conditional) 2 iy - a 
ya (doubt) 25, 33. 61, 52. 58, 


ne 103, 122, 201, 258, 359, IH, 375, 381 


< 





5i 
 Baiéaya-vyudi&sa (d ispelling all 
questions) TRA pa; 122 


‘Sarpfayasama (balancing — the 
doubt) 34, 67, 260, 261, 268, 289 
Samsad (council) — .. 2v 5,08 

Saisarga-bodhah (knowledge of 
the mutual connection of things) 444 

Sambsargibhava (negation of corre- 


Jaen) -— .. 97 (ftn. 1), 394 
Sainsira (path of tra nsmigra- 
tion) an vi. e 3 


Sams ra-santati-pariks8 (oxaminna- 


tion of continuity of the world) 327 
Sn nsküra (impression) ee LOGY 
Samhitaé (hymn) is .. 108 


Sarva tantra (dorma of all schools) 5% 
Sarva-tantra siddhinta (conclusion 


acespted by all schools) ve 259 
Sarva-dan la-niyaka (the leader of 
all dan tas) a. te) 1922 
Savikalpa (determinate) a 55 
Savikalpaka {doterminate) 134, 
1372, 133, 138 (ftn. 1), 179, 360. 
383, 390 
Savilcalpaka-oratyaksa (determin- 
ate perception) Es s... 9883 
Savikalpaka-vada (doctrins of the 
determinate) in $1 .. 419 


Savyabhicára (erratic) 33, 03, 433% 
Savvabhicara (undistributed mid- 







dle) -— i .. 269 
BR«sata- vada (oternnlists) v. 278 
Bahnk5ri-k&ranna (causality) SENT C 
Sahnckra (aimultanoous) 190, 1912, 427 
Sahaja éakti (natural power) ,. 3897 
Sadréya í likeness) MES ... 413 
Sādhaka (theory of proof) 266, 54 

sd! e 084 

180*, 190, 290 


— Page 
Südhana-vikala (defective in the 
middle term) ? .. 3909 
x Shdhaniv: Bvrtta (example of òx- 
cluded middle term) .. 3909 
Sidharmya (homogeneous) 176, 
| 191, 2642, 237, 290 368, 502 
Sidharmyodaharana (affirmative 
example) "^ .. 602 


Sadharmya-drstintibbisa (fallacy 
of the homogeneous example) 
178, 296 (ftn. 1) 
Sidharmya-vat (positive inference) 312 
Sidharmya-sama (balancing tho 


honimgeneity) a 67, 208, 289 
SidhArana(general) .. 203, 438 
Sadha (monk) e .. 229 


SaAdhyvn (major term) 175, 176%, 1772, 
178$, 170. 180%, 189, 264, 268. 268 
(ftn. 2). 282, 285. 200, 377, 383 


Südhyvna-vikala (example defective 


in the major term) .. .. 368 
Südhya «ama (counter-quest ioned) 
63, 67. 256, 260, 268, 289 


Sadhyi-ziddia (unproved on the 


part of ths major term) .. 449 
SAdhwt (nun) se .. 2429 
Simanya (generality) 27, 32, 138, 


192, 270. 287’, 205, 333, 375, 382, 
3872, 388, 389, 393%, 394%, 395, 
i 402, 487 (ftn. 1) 
Süámiünyato drsta (commonly seen) 
58, 116 (fta. 1). 260, 499 
Siminyate’ drata (not commonly 
seen) — e zs 56 
Sim inyn lakaana (like any one of 
its kind) .. .. ve 
Siminya-laksana (intercourse 
whose characteris goneral) 412, 
S&minya lakeina-siddhanta = (con- 
clurion about the intercourse 
whose character is goneral) .. 430 
Siiminya-visosa Se particu- 
lar) -- es 
Géisanys-videqusabdarthe pariksñ 
(ewamination of tho meaning, of 


310 


429 


177 
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Page 





the words * generality ' and * par- 
 ticu'arity °) s'è a ET 
SümBüaya-Sabdürtha pariks& (exa- 
‘mination of the meaning of the 


word * -gonerality * J oe 38326 
y Sāmānyñbhāvah (non-existence of 

tho general form) .-- .. 425 
 Sñrnprata (suitable) .. 01071? 


Sü:hvyavahirika (practical) .. 201 
Sirnvyavahairika- -pratyaksa (practi- 
cal perception) E 170 (ftn. 1) 
Süvakna (lay man) * .. 229 
Siddha-s&dhana (demonstration of 
what has already been estab- 
lished) E .. 256 
Siddhanta iconsibsion) 27, 32, 33, 
62, 59, 258, 259, 264, 35, 374. 
375, 381, 504 
Siddhünta-Jaksapa (conclusive do- 


finition) d. * . 424 
Siddhartha (inseparable — 397 
Sinha (lion). - .. 396 


Riinha-v yaghrokta-laksana ( defini- 
tion ns given by the Lion and the 
Tiger) * 

Sirnhn-vvarhroktna-vypti - laksana 
(definition of invariable concomit- 
tanco given by the Lion and the 


Tiger) e» P ow eos: 
Simha-4iánka (lion cub) os 1207 
Sutha (pleasure) * «> 280 
Suddhika-saineandana (simple com- 

parison) M ^ vs woe 
Suvarna taijasa-prakarana (section 

on gold asa fiery thing) s« 991 


SitrAnta or aittinta (original text) 245° 
Sota-vinnünn (auditory perception) 227 
Skandhas (aggregates of beings) 
1267, 127 (ftn. )* 
Stuti (validietion) — .. 108 
Sthüpauá (demonstration) 28, 42, 
43, 51, 171, 500° 
Sthira padártha-parikss (bxamina- 
tion of the permanence of enti- 


ties) .. +. 326 


í“ 
> 


.. 306 406 (ftn. 5) - 
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Sthira-bhava-pariks& (examination 


of permanent entities) 325 (ftn. ) 
SthGla-hasta (rugged hand) os 249 
Sparéa (tangible) * .. 285 


Sphota (outburst of a conglome- 
rate sound) 131, 132*, 148%, 149* 
Sphota-vada (doctrine of phonetic 
explosion) T ,. IB 
Smarana (recollection; .. 201 
Smarana-pratyabhijnünna- tarkanu- 
müna-svarüpa-nirnaya (determi- 
nation of the nature of recollec- 


tion, recognition, argumenta- 
tion, and inference) .. .. 200 
Simarasübhasa (fallacy of recollec- 
tion) ze. «5 .. A193 
Smrti (scripture) "e E : ` 
Smrti (memory) 1122, 159, 215. 
3937, 305 
Syüd-nsti (may be, it is) ox ABA 


SyAd-nàásti (may be, it is not) ¿ isd 
Syüd-vada (see Sapta-bhangi naya) 
154, 219 
Sy&d-vida-áruta (perfect know- 
ledge of things taken from all 
possible standpoints) ve ABB 
(«doctrine 
326 (ftn ). 327 
Svabháva (relation of identity) 
140, 1914, 268, 280, 311, 532. 40 ^, 508 


Svabhüva-pariks (examination of 


Svata i-prai:manya- ada 
of salf-eviden ce) 


mature) .. se 240 
Svabhüva-v — 7— (per- 

ception contrary to identity) .. 3il 
Svabhüva-hetu (relation of identi- 


ty) — T T1 
Svabhaivanupalabdhi (non-percep- 

tion of identity) oa .. CARN 
Svarüpa (specie individual) ¿. A49 
Svarüpisiddha (unproved in res- 

pect o nature) » € 302, 4390 
Sva-laksana (like itself) va. 379 
Sva-sarnj ñ a (special term) - 05 


| Svürthánum ina finferonce for one's 


own solf) 175, 192, 002. 276, 280, 
407. 3094, 310, 3592, Sul, 435! 









or 
one (i 
266. 2681, : 265 (ftn. 2), 284, 
86, 200, 201, pas 4372, 500, 502. 


i Hetu — knowledge) 5, 101, 


503, 504 


162, 189 


Hetu (cause) NT 
Hetu-cakra (wheel of reasons) 299 


240 (ftn. 3)*, 404 


(ftn. 2) 


Hetu-drstanta (reason and ex- 

ample) .. T .. 
Hetu-dosa (committing fallacies). . 
Hetu-prayoga (use of the middle 
Hetu-vñda (theory of reasons) — 


276 
d 


203 
23 


TSART (shifting the _yeasan) 





35, 84, 260 


Hetvartha (implication) E. 
Hetvasiddhi (unproved on the part 


of the reason) es Es 
Hotvabhisa (semblance of a rea- 
son) 51, 52, 63, 84, 137, 178, 193, 
258, 259. 269, 293 (ftn. 1), 313, 
359, 302, 374, 376, 379, 331, 399, 


25 
440 


k. 


(ftn. 1), 438: 


Hetvübhasa-s&mánya-nirukti 
neral dofinition of fallacy) $5 


Hetv abhüsün&m 
sidhakatva-niripa am 


of fallacies) es 2s 


(ge- 


asüádhukataàá- 
(deter- 
mination of the serviceablenesa 


438 


442 











TIBETAN INDEX. 


This index is intended to facilitate the finding of all references and 
all gencral matter contained in the volume connected, in anv way, 
with Tibet, its language and literature. It is meant for those who 
wish to consult the work not for its main subject, logic, but for the 
data it contains in connection with Tibetan studies. For this reason, 
in this index, only such names, whether Tibetan or Indian, have been 
given as are referred to in some specific Tibetan connection. Only 
those works are quoted of which the Tibetan versions are mentioned. 
Indian pandits collaborating in Tibetan translation, but whose Tibetan 
names are not given, are excluded. On the contrary the names of 
Tibetan interpreters have all been given. A list of Indian translator- 
indits may be found on p. 353. Also excluded are the details con- 
tained in appendices H, 1 and J except a very few items. A list of 
errata, as far as observed, but only in Tibetan words, or connected 
with them. is added. ‘The plan of the index is as follows :— 





I. Logical terms—Tibetan, Sanskrit, English. 
II. Initial words of Tibetan quotations. 


lll. Books. 


1. Titles of Logical Books—Tibetan, Sanskrit, English. 
2. id. — Sanskrit only. 
s References to (a) the Tanjur. 
(b) the Kanjur. 
4. References to other Tibetan works. 
5. References to other Indian works. 
6. References to * Tibetan books' in general. 
7. Modern books quoted. 
IV. Proper names. 
1. "Tibetan. 
2. Indian. 


3. Modern authors. 


V. Place names. 
l. Tibetan spelling. 
2. English spelling. 
VI. Residuals. 


]. Tibetan. 
2. English, . 


VII. Errata. Jd. w M 










(oq ÉaaRsa samvrti satya, con- 


245 n 1 


ditional truth 254 n 2 
aqva eas scm Rlaya-vi'üina, 

knowlelge which constitutes the 

basis or foundation of all, the 
basic knowledge 245 n1 
jagaja purusapariksR, ex 


amination of the soul 


— 





— 


so BRS 
BY or Faq viiesa. particularity 287 
BA vyüpti universal, invariable, 
ins*parable connection between 
the middle term and the major 
term .. .. .. 292 
Gey sya (seo Qa-g-q') simkhya 
or küpila.. es es 28 
gauda avayava, siddhünta, os- 
~ tablished tenet member 54 n 2, 253 
«aaa prayojana, motive, purpose 
54 n 2, 258 
«mz viruddha, the contradic- » 
tory s * ^» 204 
aqya q'a guia: viruddhá-vyabhi- | 
chri, non-erronsous contradiction 316 
aqeayyaasya — vivartavüda- 
“pariisi, examination of the doc- 
trins of evolution .. ss 827 
aGaaccagy s s aasma jagat- 
svabhāva vida-pari «si, examin- 
ation of the theory that the world 
is solf existent P .. 339260 
fangs hetvAbháüsa, fallacious 
middle term, fallacy 54 n 2 
eR Ex asaya s &abdártha-parikss., 
examination of the meaning of 
the word * sound” .. .. 327 
guwara seo — Fay 
gi*cruaabau sabda Brahma- 
parīkşā, examination of Brahma, 
the presiding Deity of Sound .. 326 


gl a 





I. LOGICAL TERMS. 


= P 
ayruv gg or 954 Fay sädhana, 
Theta. linga, middle term, reason, 

mark 


* «i$ .. 200 

ago or şaqqa südhya, anu- 
“meya, major term, syllogism .. 282 

aqu get s"Hdhyasamá . .. 289 


ey EX see Re Fay Fay 
mZxsw pratyaksa, perception 55 
n l, 276, 277 n 1, 293. 307, 309 
neue) ety yaja — praty- 
aksa laksaua par!ikgi, examina 
tion of the detinition of percep- 
tion .. .. 
sZ w iss a sana 
vsavastha, system of perception 300 
|. qw us ge pratyaksibhisa, 
fallacy of perception — 
ean siddhánta, avayava, meme. 
ber of ayilogisin, tenet, syllogism 
54 n 2, 258 
yaaa, nigraha sthina, a ren- 
son why one may be declared 


L3 
0327 


pratyaksa- 


298 


unt to continue the coniro- 
versy, point of dofeat 51n2 
Za or awake 3sSU dharma or 


sildhya, predicate or major term 290. 
Exggy ss 198 "mp p 4248 IVT 

ista vighata-krt- viruddha, im- 

plied contradiction .. 315. 316 
Xasay or ma dharmin or paksa, 


subject or minor term .. 200 
X< sasa  südharmys, homoge- 

neous «- e . 200 
Ke MAN so ge Nem sfidharmya- 

dratintitvhisa, fallacies of the 

homogeneous example .. 206 
Fa sawa q asdharmya sami 289 
X«Uraasyua vaidharmya, hetero 

goneous .. ee .. 200 
Sar ney < us yes vaidhar- 

mya dral Antãbhiss, fallacy ot 


290 the heterogeneous example | 297^! 
à 


- 








Raya tarka, corroborating m pro- 
) 


' 





' : * n 
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| Poge " Page 
Xs h'a na' s ac 8 vaidharmya- position by showing that ita 
| samü ee .. .. 289 denial is impossible, reductto ad 
aay ha graag a sarietiriesan- absurdum, confutation, 5n 2, 258 
ctati-pariks&, examination of the Wami tay tarka-vidyá, art of de- 
continuity of the world .. -927 bate ay 2s 7n 10 
a suq ese Bag sug anuméana, ga dargana, philosophy --5n5 
“inference. . b 240,208 | FVA FY j^ti, analogue, far-fetched 
Essa aa LE anumün&bhüsa, analogue, .. 2.8, 276, 288 
fallacy of inference .. .. 998 | Q4 *« jt, evasive answer, analo- 
Easy at ais? Maya viparitin- gue d e] 54 n 2 
vaya, fallacy of inverse connec- ge ag &ünyata [4Gnya vide), the 
tion nA * Ro Ao absolute, the void .. 254 n 2 
yala Zi& ananvaya, absence asss 3 < Z a faba sthira- padār- 
of connection * — — tha- parikel, examination of the 
aygua saa Ea quay permanence of entities (. EB 
Res samui asa u ancmünapari- ena ' 8 x = a prasanges sami .. 289 
kad, oxa mination of inference 327 | 3^ Ér'südhhrana. the too general 293 
neg jalpa, wrangling 54 n 2 sa Xie x asädhärans, the not 
nes agen varny asama 288, 289 | _ general enough * .. 294 
Jaara upamána, comparison .. 257 £s samáaya, doubt.. 54 n 2, 258 
qaem abaye ubhaya-parikss, ex- — rA" sondaya-cama .. 289 
amination of both [nature and Éa'nnBaya s éruti-pariks&, exami- 
sense-organs] ae .. $826 | nation of ruti or scripture .. 22] 
qay iqa hetu, reason, middle | meaquecasara kilutrava parks, 
term 3: ~ 258, 226 | examination of the three times 327 
m5s da oraga ax Ba: hetu,linga, | Ea Sas susc a arthápatti-samaá 280 
sadhana, middle term, reason, | £X «57031 as su param Artha 
—* Š: zi E: >: Ix 290 | ratyi, transcendental truth 254 n2 
poca Jas of p ) s his — | a= <S. samaviiya, inlierenco s. 287 
203 n 1, * 58 asa? Ig Ex añay a samav kv a= 
qs; Xa] s eS EI hetu-dratánta, &abdürtha-pariks^, examination 
reason and example `. 918 | of the word * co-existent cause 321 
mex tqa (3 j] #a aus lingasye | sapi qerag Serm y sq us 
trairüpyam, threo characteristics agaasapae — digambara parikal- 
of the middle term .. 201 n ! pita-ütma-parikz&, examination 
ms Sap Ray’ hetu 4iatra, hetu- ot the Diga mhara Jaina doctrine 
vidya, science of reasoning T E KU of tho soul ; 326 
ms q 'aq'ua' nirnaya .. .. 268 | q&ecsü nwass aba Vitel 
QKR a nirnayn, domonstra- putra-kalpita ütma-pariksa, ex- 
tion, nscertainment .. 54 n 72 amination of the Vüt«iputra doc- 
aN mark.. * = ». 440 trine of the soul 326 
Ee Bayer vikalpa-saniá 280 












—*— deni: svabhāva, identity A 
taraga yogin, yogüc&ra s 
Gar agru gre see see arux. Ay yÈ- 

a yogacira daréana, yogücüra 
[in Tibet yogücürya]. practice of 
meditation 
suqa or agag anumeya or 
sádhya, predicate or major term 
<È drpstünta, example 54 n 2, 128 
n 4, 258 


ints: drstanta, example 
g^ siminya, generality ry 
(^-aaqH eH SN abapan sa- 
minya-visega-éabdartha-pariksa, 
examination of the words * gener- 
ality ' and * particularity’ 326 
Jazi yaaa sBmánya éab- 


dártha pariksá, examination of 


the meaning of the word * gener- ` 


— or * genus v = 
gsa'usra$qeuiasaraBapat mi- 
mürnsaka-kalpita- Atma- pariksñ, 
examination of the mimArsaka 
doctrine of the soul.. — 
Met o e a E vāhyärtha- 
pariksṣā, oxamination of external 
objecta .. Vs ae 
ZH. or £9 a5" paksa or dharmin, 
minor term or subject 
zas £a paksa-dharma, law of ex- 
tension of the middle term — .. 
amu eae paksábhisa, fallacy of 








~ " + 
á 
es 287 ' 
w > x Z4. ! 
l4 w” 


245 n 1, 249, 740 n 1 


, 286 


, 327 


= ë ' 


282 


290 
287 


326 


| 


326 


290 n 1 


Page 
249 


eit mode k&rya- — 
lation of effect and cause 


.. 918 

| ARN N' kárya-samñ .. 289 
UR SN Mae N anutpatti-samé .. 280 
aga asiddha, the unproved .. 293 
x sr Ë qur aniścita, the uncertain .. 293 


| QE s SEEN avarnya-samé «» 289 


sus ME N' aprüpti-sam& .. 288 
sq anupalabdhi, non-percep- 

tion fugit 258, 281, 311, 332 
A-sAaqaratg55 Iga anupalab- 


dhi-hetu, relation of negation .. 318 


sAgqausge s upalabdhi-s&ma 
[#tc.] ee — .. 280 
a ‘gases: vida me a= eee 
Tr: tr anviksiki, vada, logic, discus- 
sion .. .. 7n1,54n2 
Feat es jalpa * v. 268 


fs pramüna, source of right cog- 

nition, means of right knowledge 
54 n 2, 255 

fzosrmm ur pramRna-siddhi, estab- 


^ lishment of pramüna .. 3907 


LAE [m]** asap a  pramün&n- 
tara-pariksñ, examination of 
other kinds of valid knowledge 327 

#5 Rug apoha, negation of the 
opposite .. .. 276, [287] 

rr m ga nigraha sthána .. 258 


gam gyar gy godasa padarthah, 
the sixteen categories fin Aksa- 


páda's NyRya-sutra] 54 n2 
Zq 45" chala, quibble 54 n 2, 258 
ara oy Eg assu sad-laksana- 

vyākhyā, SRIAS of six char- . 

acteristics ° .. 3992 
es dravya, batia .. 287 
SU sasa — dravya- 


pad&rtha-pggilesfi, examinntion of 
tho — of the word * sub- Z 
^ — i * . .. 326 


` - " y 

à u " š "- i x 
" "Ë e" LE 

` "T w, pesi 

. Ww 2 we- š 
—-— k. Tye , 

— E s M 

- ' R. " 
M E mn 
" era - ip. - * 
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maa Es È [may par&rthünu- BLLLCICILI nyRya-Süstra, 
mina. inference for the sake of © science of right judgment, ef 
others  .. e 276, 282 | true reasoning 40,40" 3 
many És 8 Esq sey Ka parñrthñ- gaqsu nyëya, true reasoning ..8n7 
+ numiina, inference for the sake of *qgsruas& naiyByika .. 287, 287 n 3 
others .. * SAREE qa uses ass s: 
mau EAS Xm pardrtha-vakya, at: a vq a$aya' ny&ya vaisesika- 
words for the sake of others .. 307 parikalpita-purusa pariksa, oxa- x 
qay sac: paratantra, dependent on mination of the Nyáya and Vaise- 
others, conditional — sika doctrines of the soul , 320 


ayaa sqa sima sas ad hase ` 
aay gq asa anyendriyàü 
tit&rtha-daréana-purusa-parikss , 
examination of the soul which 
sees things beyond the range of 


senses è .. $5 3$ 427 

qaqa Bara apoha, negation of the 
opposite .. a 287, [276] 

qaa'g prameya, object of right 
cognition, object of right know- 
ledge "4 Es 54 n 2, 258 


eRe Fg or wages ore ES 
éabda, credible word or verbal 
testimony =. * 
Wes Ia parinispanna, complete 
in itself, perfect 245 n 1 
Ma 5s guna, quality .. o> 287 
Mags Gay gy 8495974 guna-sab- 
dürtha pariksi, examination of 
the meaning of the word * qual- 
ity ' — 
xE[8r |^ ($E (seer) svär- 
thinumina, inference for one's 
self 276, 280, 307, 309 
x=` AGS’ avabhüva, identity 280, 
311, 332 
renga mss da avabhüva- 
hetu, rolation of identity * 
rr'n&xahau svabhhva-parikaa, 
examination of nature 
ze s re anka svatali prāmi- 
nyna-pariks5, examination of selí- 
evidence wè 


287 


420 


=.. . * 


s. 427 
' 


326 


kasaq'apa a Z s 
qaga- 

Raya aa waaay nyñyñvayava, the 
(five) parts or members of a syl- 
logism; syllogism .. 42n 9, 289n 3 

qa karma, action .. .. 287 

aa 3xapmoEsa5syu  karma-éa 
dürtha pariksa, examination of 
the meaning of the word 
‘karma’ .. * .. 

aa cecagargtagaaasaqn kar- 
ma- phala - sambandha - pariksa, 
examination of the relation be- 
tween karma and its effect 

Aa as ssec pravrtti-vijrnüna, 
knowledge as received, presenta- 


ace 


Aa AES 


320 


326 


tive knowledge which produces 

the external world drawing us 

toward it.. v» 215 n 1 
MASSA düsann, refutation 208 
Na aga NT YRUA düsanáübhása, fal- 

lacy of refutation 208 
MA GBA AREA 


reducing a proposition ad absur- 


vitan:&, cavil or 


dum without caring to «establish 
one's own view 2 54 n 2 
Br gy ca yA &abq sas asa asap u: 
kapila parikalpita-át ma-pariksh, 
examination of Kapila's doctrine 
of the soul 
ür gu sce 
Ramkhya - * 
gage Rma adaga a 
U panisad kalpita-^tma pariksñ 
the 


doctrine of the seul 


prre Ka pila or 


examination of U panisad 














Jaen 


T qu Kansas dew. 283 1 
muras. us g = 276 n 3 
q'wasicas — 215 n 1 
awy Imar nA 244 n 6 
= | ga Xam zm 287 n ! 
m oars: yar con * 970 n 4 de bebe ice a aad 279 ^1 
&sriawat - 3:6 n 5 sera Bar JN Le 957 81 
Wawas oor MEAS | Taaa gepe ^ 30803 
goage y š eg | eras : 120 2 
pecus a aui see RN (gerit) 278 n 3 
aguas'ea * 999n23| ` RENE AN ( gra ) 55n1 
Xx i&GpDA&NUUC j uno! 3*5 "yas Ce: 135 n 5 
Bax 5 a a: * — ) 3^4 
Éssumpienmy ow se sa MERE I 276 n2 
ÉsRaapao se s= 988 n 2 xa aë s Ve w ++ 3414 n 1 
sasana ey x 287 n2 peggar -> $46 n 3 
ass Xa Sy etsi * situ? ai a 332 n 2 
qx zas aaa  .. SSE | m SENS ..282 n 1, 506 n 2 
qag agu * < 981 n 1 aug gear .. 285 n 1* 
Daksa ge n 244 n3 Se Raa Fay 3: ds 288 n1 
RM assu: * 124 n ! | REREN, ET 282 n 2 
TEET OE b RBN 3 xr Esk oy cy 506 n 2 
anes 9 Ag su -T EZ esq AM Wn J 325 n 3* 
RPE 955 5 * 305 n | me Ry dau s: 278 n 1 
Ea mno dax Pa 233 n3 ancy Ba AGS x 286 n 2 
asap ge sae age Fy SEC Heat bone T 3465 1 
Bem S Sun a Wap kaa URN E: 278 n 3 
nisy E E 353 n 1 RIDES X. 308 n. 2 
— cy RE yay .. 42 n 9 
gww gran v. 305 n 7 asus ENEA M: — 
gaara h -- ..128 m 4, 258 n 4 | asss ss” an n: 332 n 3 
gsc ayes * 279 | ag gree E. 315n2 
HI. BOOKS. 
1. Logica! Works, Tibetan. ; 
a epa ap mera Xa aS kan- — Page 
ne bhafga-siddhi vyākhyã, com- as Èa waa a gau kyana- 
H yon the ksana-bhaüga- —— bhaüga-siddhi, proof of the mo- 
So oe, Sol | DENIED, Nn": > $5880 
3 


= E á 
4 ê sni h ° a 
LI 





Pag 
| [E saga Ko ga aN 
g'adssensaanscasagara4s) 

vi&&lümala-vati - n&àma - pramána 
samuccay a-tik& =, 
Saar aga aA tal nyšyñloka-aid- 
dhi or "nysya-siddhy&loka, a lamp 
of logical reasoning .. 
Rau "heu nyüya-bindu, 
drop of logic 
aps ua qasa 8 Xx quarn AR 
bindu-tik& (two different works), 
detailed commentary on the 
above  .. 321, 329 
qai agau Éxass'u. ny&ya- 


323 


336 


a 
300 


2. Logical Works, 
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(Translated into Tibetan.) 


Page 
[ Abhidharma-]jfhána - prasthana- 
“Gatra 247 n 3 
[Abhidharma-mah&-]vibhBs& [: 5&s- 
tra) s 247 n 4 
Abhisamay@lankara-kirik& 262, 202 n 5 
Alambann-pariks& a 300, 300 n 3 
(perhaps identical with Alambana- 
pratyaya-dhy&na-Süstra). 


` Alambana-pariks&-tilc&k 321/322 
Alambana-pariksüá-vrtti 301, 301 n 1 
Antar-v y &pti M» s. 243 
Anyüpoha-vicüra-karik& . 229 
Apoha-n&ma-prakarara .. 4904 
Apoha-siddhi 346 | 
Bülüvatüra-tarka 337 
Dharma-dbhbarmi-viniscaya 337 
Hotu-bindu-tiká .. 321 
Hetu-bindu-vivarana .. 318, 332 
Hetu-cakra-hamaru  .. 299, 200 n 1,3 
Hotu-tattva-upadeéa .. zs 8S7 
Iávara-bhanga-kArika .. ; 320 
IK &rya-kürana-bhava-siddhi 341 
Keana- -bhanga-siddhi .. ` 2. $30 
Ksana-bhanga-siddhi-vyakliy i os ool 
Müla - madhyamaka - vrtti - akuto - 

bhaya .. e? Á 250 


» 
L 


41 


641 
| Page 
bindu-pindartha, — of the 
above  .. 340 

| gans Rape nc aw a nex: 
ayera° nylya-bindu-pürva-pak- = 
se saruksipta, summary of criti- 
| eisms on the above .. .. oan 
Rq gyza yukti-prayoga, ap- 
plication of reasoning .. 30 
| maa mala: apoha-siddhi, establish- 
| ment. of a thing by the exclusion 
of its opposites * .. 345 
an mamara esa sahüvalam- 
| bha-niicaya, the ascertainmont 
| ef objects and their knowledge 
arising together — ... 830 
Sanskrit. 
Page 


Nyvüya-bindu 309, 309 n 2, 315, 315 
2,317 n 2 


Nyñya-bindu-pindartha .. 340 
Nyñya-bindu-pürva-pakx=e-sarnkxip- 
ta s 327 


321, 
Nvüvn sid- 


336 


Ny ———— tika $20, 329 n 6 


Nyüyüloka-siddhi 
dhy@loka.. 


or 


Nyäyänusāra-śñstra or Koşa-kāra- 
ka-Sistra .. 248 n ! 
Nvüya-pravesa or Ny&ya-prAveso- 


nüma-pramüna-prakarana, per 
haps Nyäya- ay üra-tarka-Sastra. 
280, 289 n l, 2; 300, 300 n 1, 302, 
| 302 n 4, 507 n 2 
Pára-loka-siddhi 330 
 *Pramana-ny&ya-praveda «ee N vüva- 
pravesa 
Pramfna-pariks! 330 
Pramüna-samuccaya 275, 217 nl, 
3: 270 n 1, 280 n 1, 2; 


98] n I, 282 »1.2;383n l, 3; w 
985n 1, 286 n 1°, 2, 3; 287 n 1, 2, 
3: 988 n 1, 2 500 n 2 


| 
| 278 n 1, 2, 


| Pram&na-samuceaya- vrtti 








Page 

Tibetan Tanjur— | 
general .. 510, 530 et seg., 537 et aeq. 
collection of * oe 3852 
mdo, on the yogācāra school 249 n 4 
British Mission Copy— | 
in British Museum 321 n 1, 2; 328 | 
n 1, 320 n 6, 332 

India Office Copy 300 n 3. 301 n 1, 2: | 
302. 302 n 4, 307 n 3,308 n 1, 309 n 

1,2; 318 n 2, 3; 319 n 1,2, 3; 321 1 
3.4; 322 n 1,2; 323m 1, 324 n 1, 328 
n 4.330 n 2. 3.4.5: 331 n 1, 4; 336 

4: 331 ^ 3, MO n 1, 
343 n 2; 345 n 1, 


3; 341 
3. 5; 346 
n4 


n i, 
" 1; 


Sikkim, Labrang, Copy 299 n 1, 
319 n 5, 320 n 4. 324 n 2, 336 n 
3. 342 n 4, 344 n 4, 530-538 
Single Volumes— 


age a", =le 253 n 0* 

aq. ke yel.. 262 n 5 
«9. ta š = 17 256 n ? 
ay Im ua & =29 128 n 4, 

A | | 257, 258 n 1, 2, 4 





3a. Rejerences 


Tuae 
.. 319 
| .. 922 
JPN E .. 328 
5 m (-. one. 
eod | .. .. 346 
-— Tarka-nyüya or Vüda-ny&ya 124 n 1, 318 
| «vw Tattva-sargraha or -sarogra- 
| Pram&na-vartika (-padjika)-tika .. 320 ha ps PM ..920 n 
Pramāņa-vārtika-tikā . . .. S44 Tattve-seibgrahe-kAriks ve 824 
Pramüna vürtika-vrtti 308, 323 | Tnattva-sarngraha-pañjikñ .. 3928 
Pramiina-viniscaya — 308/309, 308 n 3 | Triküla-parilks& - .. 301,300 2 2 
Pramána-viniécaya-tiká — 330/331, 342 | Vüda-nyáya see Tarka-ny&Rya. 
Pratibandba-siddhi .. .. 345 | Vada-ny&yn-vrtti vipaficitirtha 323/324 
Pustaka-püthopaya .. .. Sal Vada-nyaya-vyikhya .. COM. o) 
Sab&valambha-nifcaya .. 336 | Vühy&rtha-siddhi-kürik& .. 328 
Sambhandha-parikea .. .. 319 | Vijüapti-m&tra-siddhi . . .. 343 
Sambhanda-pariksünus&ra .. 845 | Viéil&mala- vati -n&ma - pramüna - 
Sambhanda-pariksü-tik& Mm. ii samuccayn-tikü we .. S23 
Sambhanda-pariksi-vrtti .. 319 | Yukti-prayoga EA .. 340 


to the T'anjur. 


Page 

s ei Sy —33 Mlin 1,251 n 2 

"^ ke m= 61 342 n 6 
.. ce š” — 95 42 n 0. 


124 n 1, 135 m 5, 270, 275, 276. 
276 n 1, 2, 3; 289, 289 n 1, 299, 
999, n 1, 2; 300, 301, 306 n 7. 
307, 207 n 4, 308, 308 n 3, 309, 
316 n 3, 318, 319, 376 n 5, 506 n2, 


3; 507 n 2 

= , che # =96 7€ 319 
.. je & —97 2. 890 
T» fie 3 = 98 .. $20 
T te 5 = 99 .. 336 
» tho * (misprint she) =.100 336 
95 de — *& =101 .. 338 
^ no X = 102 s» ` ` 
.. po & = 103 — o44 
T phe & = 104 (o C (906 
* be ñ = 105 44, 344 m | 
.. mp ° À = 106 .. 344 
T tse X = 107 ;. 844 
e ` the € 108 — 322, 323, 334 

I . 








x ; 

t Tibetan Index. °. 643 
Page | ' ] | Page 

aie dse & = 109 ..@331 | 341, 343, 345, 345 n 2, 4; 346, 346 ` 
e = 110 331 n 2, 342 2 n3,347n1 
ë alin à = 111 321, 322, pu be &—13 .. 328 
1 328, 329, 332, 332 n 2, 340 | ye ad = 114 .. 328 
s zo XY = 112 324, 328, 328 n pw $F is Z ES 
+ , 330, 331, 336, 336 n 1, 4; 337 " o = Be 4 

Wee ; | re go %'=—123 7mn7,8 n 


337 n 3,338 n 1, 340, 
7.54 n2, 55n 1 


3r. References to the Kanjur. 


° Page Page 
amara, g^ mq =3 .. llm3 | collection of * 362 
at, ca 8 =5 120 n 2, 244 general a m 530-538 

n 3, 4, 6 l 

4. Other Tibetan Works. 

Page | Page 

ge Ka msc age T 517,520 n 1 334 n 4, 335 n 1, 336 n 2, 337 

Farge sce also under Tibetan n 1,338 n 3, 340 n2, 4; 341 n 

names s. v. Tārānātha — 305 n 1, 517 | 2, 342 n 1,5,6; 344 n 2, 346 n 

aew ga Ke mafju-Ári-müla- ieee 5» eos w 1, 510 w 1 
tantra =.. =. 252 n 1 | =. = 517, 517 n 2. 519 "n 2 
gugana ga qam see also under Modern | "AS ^ — ,. 517 
Authors, s. v. Das, Sarat Chandra, 305 ene ae tm q UA 
n 1. 2; 320 n 4, 322 n 3, 323 n 2, gawaa a suhpllekha 251 n 2 
397 n 1, 328 n 3, 329 n 1, 332 n 3, gwaa Barge 241 n1; 242n 1 
333 n 5, | 4 Nx ax'a^ pStimokkha 232 n 1 


5. Other Indian Works. 


Page Page 

Amarakoaa.- T 7n1.10 | Lanküvatüra sūtra 120 n 2, 243 n 
Mah&r&ja-kanika-lekha 241 n 1 | ' 3. 244 n 3, 4,6 
Mahüvyutpatti 7n7, 8n7, Lint, Pütimolkha s 232 n I 
25n1,40n3,43n2,47n Suhrllokha . . y 251 n 2 


1,54n 2,55n 1 


6. Tibetan Books in general. 


x Page Page 

m sntnoriwn en the sütra of * the | T. books on yora@cfiira .. 2 44 

burden and the burden-bearer " 127 Sanskrit — translated i A EX 
T., accounts of Na&éland& — 616 ME | ia in == : 

T. books  .. o 11, 241 n 1 | š .. .. 352, 61905, 6 


T. books on tho Paéla dynasty of P. literature about Madhya desa 304 n 1 


517 T. translations of Vasubandhu's 


Some books of T. on date of Bud- works .. * .. 267 
dha ae te 2 $52 n 1 | T. versions of Asanga's works .. 265 








x AL s: 
Life of Buddha, Rockhill I1 n 


— 370» 4, 309, n 2 3, 240 n 2, 322 n 7 
uddhis — — 2495» 1.5 | S&inkhya Philosophy in the Land 
I Catalogue du Fonds Tibétain, of the Lamas, Vidyabhüsana 324 n 2 
Co es 257 n 1, 262 n 2 Sanskrit works on Literaturo; 
Geschichte des Buddhismus, Tērā- Grammar, Rhetoric and Lexico. 
natha, Schiefner, see under Tibet- |  graphy as preserved in Tibet, Vi- 
an names s. v. Tārānātha. | dy&bhü£ana 334 n 3, 343 n J 
Indian Logic as preserved in Tibot, |. Sragdharā Stotra, Vidylbhüsana 
No. 3, Vidyübhüé4ana 262 n 1, 342n2 ' 322 n 5, 7 
Indián Pandits in the Land of Tibetan-English Dictionary, Sarat 
Snow, Sarat Chandra Das 517, 519 n 2 Chandra Das .. ` 820 n 2, 530 
Tamaism, Waddell 271 n 1, 323 n Tibetan Grammar, Csoma de Körös 
3.327 1, 520 n 2 | 306 n 1, 323 n 3, 517 


IV. PROPER NAMES. 
1. Tibetan. 


[Abbreviations : Chinese : C; Editor: e; Interpreter: i; King : k; Monk: 
m: Official: o; Scholar: s; Tibetan : T; Translator : t; 
Venerable : v: Very Venerable : vv.) 


Page Page 

masawaraga Ti .. .. $56 | Sa'znr'g Wi Jinendrabodhi .. 323 

yga Nügürjuna, date of .. 252 | 95 4a Bg Atreya .. lint 

qi gests Toi e ..) $50 Xa yada age im 2% . 342 

paw Awxma$aw .. .. 343 | Kw yx 3 Dharmaratna vv Om 

— —— Aksapada .. 47n1 eTt .. .. "300 

ipe 4 = = Agua nam f Ex mmu Dharmakirti .. 303 

RE gua i E .. 256 Xara Dharmottara 329, 331 ig 2 

Tixan or xasu 3&0 k .. .. 517 | ys ss —— — eT 
> s. — may Lama - 

| » mes n fant y us pos 517 ç Ss n4,251, 251 n 1, 4, 6; 252, 252 n 


Meque aans Süskya m PRD 2, 4; 261 Tk 3, 2605 n 4, 2572 re l, 274 n 


2. 303 n 3, 305 n 1, 307 n 1, 319 n 
qaesuagr Axim .. 331, 328 


x 4, 320 n 1, 2, 4 ; 322 n 3, 328 n 3, 
«qvas KE Tim ed S | 329 m 1, 333 m 5, 336 m 2, 337 n 


345 
«adig Tim .. 307,318,520) 1, 338 m 2, 3; 339 m 7, 305 m 1, 
Po Bo tea o Os .. -- 300 | 340 n 2, 4; 341 n 2, 342 n 5,067 


— — 








328 | 349 n 4, 34$ n 2,3; 348 n 1, 350 
337 614 n 3, "547, 517 n 2, GID n 2 
352 520 n 2 

z -- .. =.. 340 
338 | Fama y : 








JI s 


^ -—D 


— 


a di a = 
——— 
Tibetan Index. 645 
e , We Pan Page 
E iT E i m of Bhu-chen ess s 5a ner Mukt@-kumbha — .. 331 
ax ua agr ANC HA  Moksfikara TONO 
LL s= | a Lore = 
š arka- ava, 
AQUA Asañga * v» S80 | pni. um Bull, nickname of Di à 
sya uag a minister wii 3 A a s 
Sur U<. ats Un ee 
.. v» S10 ga anargy MEES imt .. 32301 
<=" s mas [ 3* 7] i m .. 818 | aan a nage Sr Su T i 200 
sg’ Vinita Deva — .. cy 320 *- 6 : i 
as g< sma a: Sanker&nanda —— YY | ya's Gnta Raksita > ee 
x. š: hry Ha E a Ti M || 923 aos QNA Candra Gomin 332, 
axa o .. T 341, 520 | 332 n 3, 322 
aapX* nda 517 | ay Aa Rua mae Er Jh&na-Éri 
suas se ga-E E T i — Bhadra .- s ee 
ee Le enaar Rae a 
qaaa erase E i m Etwa o om 99 
guar Eas Toi * 310 | EA sa DN" Ratnakirtt 438 - 
gay Sane 5 Tim of Shu- | S XA E: ‘$ Ratnavajra 339 
chen Mec sus gra. | SSN SGE A Am see Vr izay $ 
saa qr ég E k ; £. .. 250 Ratnüakara Santi 342 n 5 
dms ue: Dignüga .. 072-301 | TOV Tim of Hbro 336, 337, 
portrait of g n 341, 343 
nick-name of ae |o 912 aang vim — ,. $924 
Qs S SM Mam i T $19: 34931 | AUER zen se li Prajü&kara 
aa SO Afaqa see <Suq: ax ma: Gupta" .. .. oan 
i of Shu-chen 322 | NE ES asc Er k. contemp- o: t Dhar- 
ARTAN i of — 321, 340 |  makirti .. /— — 805, 306, 352 
G'EA great T. sage 270, 353 gas Ac&ürya, Tib. name ol 
a < = * im wo 336 | Ratnavajra =" se S40 
gr an 4aaq Ti s 338 | qara We Hema (or Kanska) 
gam ax RE u — 2r Varma, Indian sage . - 275, 300 
Maitreya se 262, 262 n 5 Qu m &u xs great TiSaükyam.. 32* 
sas ñaaa: Tim 262 n 5. 309, qrg eur Baan ,. 51 
330, 331, 336, 344, 345 | WSS & Dev o drebiadhi ,. 339 
sa 736 Vasubandhu .. 266 | wass ga 4" k i52, 613 
ag RE mx vim ..- ra da wx 85 or AAR a’ sec = x ER 
aah ao Nürada .. 43 n 2 | at aN 4n Ratnikara Santi S512 
2. Indian. 
š Page Page 
Ac&rya, T name for Ratnavajra .. 340 Arya Deva, T&r&nütha on .. 261 
Atián (Sri Jü&na Atisa), visits Ti- Atreya F ll, Ilion 3 
bet s. + 341 Dünasila or DEnaárila, visits Tibet 340 








(ki led in 
a, visite ‘Tibet 


a y xb o “2 a ha! —— y E ' 2 J 
? —* LES -3* s "i 
; š w. i Í — = >: "a P | > E - € 318. 
Tibet — — 210 


] tical with Jü&na-éri Bhadra 
I z 342 ni 
=~ ET (Srila), called to Ti- 


— date of ia 


 Nágürjuna, quoted 128 n 4, 250. 
N6g&rjuna, Tàür&n&tha's date of. 


252, 252m 4 





=. -* . . 327 


| Page 
 Mukt&kumbha, name reatored from 
the Tibetan - * — X m 331 n 3 





3. M odern Authors. 


Page 


Cordier, P., Tibetan catalogue 257 
n 1, 262 n 2 

Csoma de Körös, A., Tibetan Gram- 
mar 55 n 1, 306 n 1, 323 n 3, 517 

Das, Sarat Chandra, various, 43 n 

2.47n1,242n 1, 274 n 2, 275 n 

1, 305 n 1. 320 n 4, 323 n 2, 3; 

324 n 3, 327 n 1, 332 n 3, 338 

n 3, 348 n 1, 516 n 1, 517 n 2, 


517 n 3, 519 n 2, 520 n 2, 530 


Rockhill, W. W., Life of Buddha 


11 n 3, 246 n 2, 322 n 7 


Ross, E. D., Mahüvyutpatti, 7 n 


7,8n7,40n3,43n2, 47 n 1 









| Wasailjew, W. 


| Paramaharbea, killed in Tibet, .. 210 
Ratna Vajra, see Ácürya. 
Sanghabhadra, existence of his 
workin Tibetan .. ` 248 n ! 
Sankara Svümin, ‘Tibetan know- 
ledge of .. .. 802,302 n4 
(Tüár&nütha, see under Tibetan 
names). ' 
'Tarka-pungava, see Dignäga. 
Page 


schichte des Buddhismus, seo 
under Tibetan names s.v Türü- 
n&tha. 
Schlagintweit, E., Buddhism, 249 à 1, 5 
Sherbatski, F. J., Ny&ya-bindu 309 
n 2, 320 n 6 
Vidy&Rbhusana, Satis Chandra, va- 
- rious, 7 n 1,7, 10; 40 n 3, 241 
n 1, 262 n 1, 307 n 4, 309 n 2, 
322 n 5, 7; 324 n 2, 334 n 3, 
343 n1,342 n 2 
Waddell. L. A., Lamaism 271 n 1, 
323 n3; 327 n 1; 520 n 2 
. 251 n 1, 306 n 1 


Schiefner, A., Tirinitha, Ge- ; 
3 l V. PLACE NAMES. 
ro 1. Tibetan Spelling. 
Page Page 
* 270, 353 | wai, near Tashi Lhunpo 270, 338 
ange”. interpreter of .. 338 
5 as interpreters of 321,322, 328, 
(See errata) | 329, 340 
x PS — t of 200, 323 






qs, monastery 





Pabetan Todi». x 647 


>” 

j Page Page 
wy, monastery 3 289, 300 RWRTWW. holy monastery 323, 323 
4a^ province in Amdo o 337 n 2, 324 
Aaga, village Ac .. 337 | gar Nyethang near .. .. 944 

2. English Spelling. 

Page Page 
Amdo, province of Sum-pa in .. 337 | Sikkim, see Labrang .. 5371-539 
Do-jog, Taxila xx .. 528 | Tibet, spread of Mah&yüána in .. 241 
abrang, in Sikkim 289 n 1, 299 Buddhist Missionaries in .. 352 

n 1, 319 n 5, 320 n 4, 324 n 2, Enterprising monks visiting .. 351 

328 n 2, 336 n 3, 342 n 4, 344 Santa Rakgita visits .. ae i 

n 4, 530-536 | Western Tibet, Saskya monastery 
Padangi  .. * 530, et seq. in F — 259, 300 
Pamiyangchi 530, et seq., 537-539 | 
VI. RESIDUALS. 

1. Tibetan. 

Page Page 
"iXr'dvira-pandita?, gate keeper 520 | 4S gupta -. — 328 n 3 
ERU vajra, thunderbolt .. 272 | awia — "ia .. 531 
uA sa a SNe" pandita’s red cap .. 271 | aye’ raksita, protected 328 n 3 

4 ~ 

2. English. 

Page Page 
Illustration, likeness of Digni ga 271 Mahärāni of Sikkim, letter from 537 
Maharaja of Sikkim, letter from | Tashi Lama, visit to India 528, 529 

538, 539 


VII. ERRATA. 


PAGE : For: READ: 
124, 1: Dhamakirti, Dharmakirti, 
245, n 1: Wie wmm Wie wA 
252, n l: Bp ARN Rag a 
252. 3n ü: Bsan-hgyur, Bstan-heyur. 
257, § 82: teppitaka, tippitaka 
276, 1. 15/16: rje dpaz. rjes-dpaz. 
288, n l: Keay a: s kuqa ss 
208, bottom : Mnon-surm Itar-nan, M non-sum-lItar-snnrn. 
299,15: u do, wdo, Vol. ce. 
299, bottom : hgrel wa, hgrel-pa. 
300, $ 98: Dge-&es Dge- béos. 
301, § 100 : brtag-pahis hgrel, brtag-pabi-hgrel-pa. 
301, $ 101 : E De beum, Dus-gsurn. 

ü 
. 









EU en 2 888, Ss JJ Koros, | ^ Körös. 
DL x 825, Tib. 1.4, fr. b. : «qa | agar 
i i » ) 326, 1. 26: | Tibtan, Tibetan. 
326, 1. 2 fr. b: po, pa. š 
327, 1. TR: . shan, gshan. 
327,1 23: drtag, * brtag. 
i 336, š 129, |. 13: She, The. 
331. ). 9 fr. b.: Bis-wa, Byis pa. 1 
342, § 137, last 1.: bgrus, J bgrus. 
343,14: D, du. 
335, n 4, 1. 1: MSS HRA 
353, n 1, 1. 1 : ga Dae gydag 
517, 1. 11: Thi-srong, Khri-sron. 
512, 1 17: lamn, bla-ma. 
Passim, See Index V. IL. 4&3& is not the name of a country, but a title: 
' great revisor. Certain other irregularities have not been indicated, as this 
, index enables the reader to draw his own inferences. 
E. | if ene: exahu:TE UONCK = (UR 
: e EN ANE oGIMER^AST, | 
La 





